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PREFACE. 


XhE  Foreign  History  of  the  year  1819  presents  few  events 
or  circumstances  of  much  moment  in  themselves^  though 
deriving  interest  and  consequence,  as  the  indicators  and 
forerunners  of  future  changes  of  most  material  and  mo* 
mentous  importance.  The  Domestic  History  of  the  same 
period  is  replete  with  topics  and  events  that  must  suggest 
serious  and  almost  terrifying  reflections  and  anticipations  to 
all  who  consider  them  deeply  in  all  their  bearings.  The 
causes  which  produced  the  tumultuous  meetings  in  the  ma« 
nuiacturing  districts  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
die  away,  so  long  as  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  imbued  with  the  doctrines  that  produced  those  meet* 
ings,  and  their  feelings  are  at  the  ^me  tiioa  agitated  \}j 
distress.  •  ;  :;^  '/\-     -     -  -    -  • 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  rpictur^  of  the 
state  of  Britam  during  1819,  particularly/of  the  ^adful 
meeting  at  Manchester.  The  trial  of  M^/XIunt'oF  course 
belongs  to  our  next  Volume ;  but  we  believe  we  have,  ifx 
the  present,  represented  the  Manchester  Meeting  in  that 
light  in  which  it  is  now  Regarded  by  all  impartial  persons; 
The  state  of  the  agriculture,  manufacturesy  commerce, 
drculating  medium,  and  fmances  has  received  from  us 
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their  due  portion  of  attention  and  examination : — every 
year,  each  of  those  topics  becomes  more  and  more  interest- 

The  foragn  relations  of  Britain  continue  highly  satis^ 
factory.  France,  though  in  a  slight  degree  agitated  by 
party,  especially  by  the  machinations  of  the  Ultra  Royalists, 
is  advancing,  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  sense  and 
moderation  of  the  King,  in  industry^  prosperity,  and  strength. 
Spain  during  1819  sunk,  if  possible,  deeper  in  degrada- 
tion and  distress  than  she  had  previously  done,  and  seem-* 
ed  to  have  reached  that  state,  in  which  human  patience 
and  endurance  under  a  feeble  government  is  exhausted. 
Some  parts  of  Germany  obtained  at  least  the  semblance 
of  political  liberty ;  others  were  still  refused  it,  though  re« 
peatedly  promised  it ;  but  all  were  dreadfully  agitated.  The 
United  States,  in  all  the  vigour  of  youths  were  throwing 
oflF  their  temporary  distress ;  while  the  cause  of  freedom 
ttras  advancing  in  South  America. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Skeith  of  the  Prwikges,  &c.  of  the  three  Branches  of  ihe  LegUlainte^ 
Opemng  iff  Hte  niw  Parliament — Regent's  Speech-^Debatt  on  ihi- 
jiddress'^Criminal  Code-^tnsolvent  Veblors^^Suppltf'^Ckuh  Pay^ 
ments — Cmi  lAst^^Ftnance^^Poar  Laws, 


nr^HE  occasion  of  the  calling 
X  of  Si  new  parliament,  and 
of  the  record  of  its  proceedings  in 
the  first  session,  seems  an  appro^ 
priate  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  few  bnef  remarks  on  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  modes  of  proceed- 
ing ot  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature.  This  we  are  the  ra- 
ther induced  to  do,  because, 
strange  and  not  Tery  creditable 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  undoubted 
that  comparatitrely  few,  even  of 
we!l-«ducated  and  otherwise  well- 
informed  Britons,  are  well  ac« 
inted  with  the  constitution  of 


beir  government^  except  m  its 
most  general  and  broad  outlines. 

The  sovereign  constitutes  the 
head  and  chief  branch  of  the  le- 
gislative body :  but  no  law  can  be 
acted  upon»  or  indeed  pass,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  aH  the 
diree  branches, — ^theking,  house 
of  loxdSy  and  house  of  consmons* 


The  chief  prerogative  of  die  sb* 
vereign,  as  the  head  of  the  legist 
lature,  consists  in  the  power  of 
calling,  proroguing  and  dissolve 
ing  parliament.  He  opens  par^ 
liament  by  a  speech,  either  deli* 
vered  in  person,  or  by  commissi 
sioners ;  it  liiay  also  be  prorogued 
or  dissolved,  and  the  royal  assent 
given  to  bills,  either  by  him  in 
person,  or  by  commissioners. 

The  house  of  peers  consists  of 
all  the  peers  of  England,  and  of 
a  certain  number  3  Scotch  and 
Irish  peers.  Peers  are  called  up 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  three  di& 
ferent  modes :  by  tenure,  by  writ> 
or  by  patent.  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  may  be  considered 
as  called  by  election ;  they  sic  in^ 
deed  as  barons  or  tempora:!  peers ; 
bnt  in  their  spiritual  charactet 
they  are  nominally  elected  by  the 
dean  and  chapter.  The  Scotch 
peers,  who  represent  the  whole  bo- 
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dy  of  tht  peerage  of  that  nation, 
are  sixteen :  they  are  chosen  at  the 
■  beginning  of  every  parliament. 
l*bere  are  also  28  representative 
peers  from  Irelandt  but  thev  are 
chosen  for  life :  the  church  ol  Ire- 
land is  represented  by  one  arch- 
bishop aAd  three  bishops^  '  who 
come  in  by  rotation  every  sesnon. 

Independeady  of  its  legislative 
authority  the  hou^  of  lords  is  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature :  to 
it  there  is  an  appeal  from  all  the 
civil  courts,  ana  its  decision  is  fi- 
nal :  before  it  also,  and  by  it,  all 
impeachments  are  conducted  and 
determined.  It  can  originate  and 
alter  all  bills  except  money  bills; 
these  must  originate  with  the  com- 
snon^  and  can  alone  be  altere4  in 
that  house.  It  scarcely  ^er  hap- 
pens, either  in  the  house  of  lords 
or  house  of  commons,  that  any 
debate  takes  place  on  the  first  read- 
ing of  a  bill :  on  the  second  read- 
ing, only  its  principles  are  dis- 
cussed: it  is  then  referred  to  a 
committee,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
canvassed  in  detail :  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  then  made ;  and 
on  its  third  reading  it  is  passed  or 
rejected.  All  bills  originating  in 
the  house  of  lords,  a?ter  bemg 
passed  there,  are  sent  to  the  com- 
mons ;  but  bills  coming  from  the 
commons  remain  with  the  lords 
for  the  royal  assent,  unless  alter* 
ed,  when  they  are  again  sent  to 
the  commons  for  their  concur- 
rence. Private  bills  are  referred 
to  select  committees ;  public  bills, 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  Peers  can  vote  by  proxy, 
except  in  committee :  any  peer 
may  enter,  in  the'joumals  of  the 
house,  his  reasons  of  dissent  from 
any  measure  ori)ill<^whirh  is  call- 
ed a  protest. 

The  chief  ofiicer  in  the  house 


of  lords  is  the  speaker,  who  is 
generally  the  lord  chancdlor :  his 
duty  is  to  preserve  order*  direct 
the  business,  collect  the  votes,  and 
declare  the  numbers:  the  peers 
vote  by  saying  Content  or  Not  con* 
tent.  When  the  house  goes  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
the  speaker  gives  up  his  authority, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chairmaa 
of  committees :  he  has  a  council 
to  assist  him,  composed  of  cer- 
tain peers :  his  situation  is  gene- 
rally permanent :  his  duty  is  the 
same  m  committees  as  that  of  the 
speaker  at  other  times :  he  also 
reports  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittees to  the  house.  The  judges 
are  present  in  the  house  of  lords 
to  give  their  opiinpns  on  points  of 
law :  bills  and  messages  are  car- 
ried from  the  peers  to  the  com- 
mons by  masters  in  chancery. 

The  house  of  commons  con- 
sists of  members  for  the  counties* 
cities  and  boroughs  of  England ; 
and  a  certain  number  of  members 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
county  members  of  England  are 
chosen  by  all  who  posi^ss  a  free- 
hold of  the  yearly  value  of  40i.— 
in  Scotland  by  those  who  have 
400/.  Scotch  of  old  valued  rent, 
which  is  now  in  most  cases  equal 
to  400/.  Eneli&h :  but  the  superi- 
ority, that  IS,  the  right  to  elect, 
derived  from  such  an  estate*  may 
be  purchased  separately  from  the 
estate.  In  Ireland  40f.  freehold, 
or  on  lease  for  life,  gives  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  In  England  the 
elective  franchise  for  cities  and 
boroughs  varies  considerably ;  as 
it  does  also  in  Ireland :  in  Scot- 
land it  resides  in  the  town  coun- 
cil, or  corporation. 

A  new  parliament  is  called  by 
the  sovereign's  warrant  to  the 
lord  chanceflor,  commanding  htm 

to 
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to  issnc  writs :  these  are  directed 
to  the  sheriffs,  and  must  be  re* 
turned  in  40  days  after  the  te$U, 
or  date.  The  sherifiFs  issue  their 
directions  to  the  returning  bfficer 
of  each  city  or  borough/  who  is 
generally  the  mayor :  the  election 
must  begin  in  eieht  days  after  the 
receipt  erf  the  order  from  the  she- 
riffy  for  all  cities,  &c. ;  and  in  14< 
days  for  all  counties.  While  the 
house  is  sitting,  all  Tacancies  are 
filled  up  by  writs  issued  by  the 
speaker,  under  the  authority  of 
tne  house:  during  a  recess,  the 
speaker,  on  being  certified  of  the 
deadi  of  a  member,  issues  his  war- 
rant for  «  writ. 

No  person  can  legally  repre- 
sent a  county,  who  dioes  not  pos- 
sess 600^1  a-year  in  land ;  nor  a 
city»  See.'  who  does  not  possess  a' 
landed  estate  of  300/.  a-year ;  but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  qualification 
is  often  nominal,  or  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  The  eldest  sons  and 
heirs  of  peers,  or  of  those  quali- 
fied to  represent  counties,  are  ex- 
empted* 

When  the  new  parliament  first 
assembles,  \  sjfealcer  is  chosen  by 
of-der  of  the  sovereign,  by  whom, 
after  his  election,  he  is  approved. 
The  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold swears  in  the  first  40  mem. 
hers:  these  are  sufficient  to  con- 
sdtute  a  house,  and  thtj  can  swear 
in  the  remainder. 

Tlie  mode  of  introducing  and 
passing  bills  is  nearly  simUar  to 
that  of  the  house  of  lords :  if  the 
latter  aher  a  money  bill,  the  com- 
mons reject  it,  even  though  they 
approve  of  the  alterations,  and  in- 
troduce a  new  one.  When  the 
two  houses  disagree,  a  conference 
between  them  takes  place. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of 
copunons  keeps  oiJer,  rcgukitcs 


the  debates,  puts  all  questidns^ 
and  declares  the  sense  of  the 
house:  no  business  can  proceed' 
without  him.  He  never  votes  un- 
less the  house  is  equally  divided, 
or  it  has  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
miuee  of  the  whole  house,  when 
indeed  he  is  no  longer  speaker. 
He  is  the  first  commoner  m  rank 
in  the  country.  There  U  also  a 
chairman  of  the  general  commit- 
tees, whose  duty,  while  the  house 
is  in  a  committee,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  speaker :  he  is  chosen  by 
the  house.— In  order  that  all  new 
laws  may  be  generally  known« 
5,500  copies  of  every  public  bill 
are  sent  to  the  mayor  or  other 
chief  officer  of  every  city,  &c.  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  14.  The 
new  parliament  being  summoned 
to  meet  this  day,  chief  baron 
Richards,  as  acting  for  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  confined  by 
indisposition,  took  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack  at  half  past  two  o'clock, 
and  apprised  the  house  of  peers 
that  the  prince  regent  was  not 
able  to  attend  in  person,  but  had 
empowered  certain  commissioners 
to  open  the  parliament.  He  then 
proposed  to  adjourn  during  plea- 
sure. 

After  a  short  adjournment,  the 
bouse  was  resumed,  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  lords  Har- 
rowby,  Liverpool,  Westmoreland^ 
and  Shaftesbury,  having  taken 
their  seats  as  commissioners,  and 
the  commons  k^ing  soon  after  in 
attendance,  lord  Harro  why  stated, 
that  fts  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  sworn,  the  prince  regent 
would  let  tliem  know  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  summoned  them 
together;  and  it  being  necessary 
that  a  speaker  of  tlie  house  of 
A  S  commons 
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commons  should  be  Qnt  chosen* 
i^  was,  the  pleasure  Ot  Kis  royal 
Kgni^ess  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons  should  t^pair 
tq  their  usual  place  of  sitting,  and 
ptoceed  to  the  choice  of  a  speaker j^ 
and  that  they  should  present  hun 
this  da/  at  the  bar  ot  the  upper 
house  for  the  prince  regent^s  ap- 
probation. The  lords  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  baths. 

Ttie  members  of  the  commons . 
being  returned  to  their  own  ch^m- 
ber,  Mr.  Peel  proposed  to  elect  to 
tbe  office  of  speaker  the  right  ho- 
nourable Charles  Manners*Sutton. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by 
lordClive,  supported  by  Mr.  Bar- 
netty  the  member  for  Rochester, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  speaker  elect  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  chair  in  the  usual 
form)  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
house  for  the  high  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  him  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Canning  then  moved  an 
adjournment,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  pronounce 
another  deserved  panegyric  upon 
the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

Jan.  15.  The  commons,  pur- 
suant to  usage,  were  summoned 
by  die  usher  of  the  black  rod,  by 
durection  of  the  commissioners 
authorised  by  the  crown  to  give 
their  assent  to,  or  dissent  from, 
the  choice  made  by  the  commons 
of  a.  speaker  of  their  house  for  the 
present  parliament.  The  right 
nonourable  Charles  Manners  Sut- 
tOQi  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  attended  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  lower  house, 
^  where  he  informed  the  lords  com- 
missioners that  the  choice  of  the 
commons  had  fallen  on  himself. 

Theearl  of  Harrowby,  as  first 
commissioner,  gave  the  royal  ap* 
proval  to  the  choice  of  the  com- 
mmfh 


.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  ta 
claim  from  the  crown  the  usual 
privileges  enjoved  by  the  house  of 
commons,  such  as  freedom  of  de- 
bate^  exemption  from  arrest,  and 
free  access  at  all  convenient  occa- 
sions, kc.  These  the  first  lord 
commissioners  declared  they  were 
empowered  by  the  crown  to  giants 
in  the  fullest  possible  manner* 
The  commons  then  retired^  and 
both  houses  proceeded  to  the  olilj 
business  before  them— swearing  ixv 
members.. 

Jan.  21.  This  day  the  commis* 
sioners  sent  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  to  summon  the  conomons ;  6x1 
whose  appearance  the  lo];d  chaa* . 
cellor  read  the  following  speech : 

**  My  lords  and  genuemen^— . 
We  are  commanded  by  his  tojal 
highness  the  prince  regent  to  ex« 
press  to  you  the  dec^  regret  which 
he  feels  in  the  continuance  of  his 
majesty's  lamented  indisposition. 
In  announcing  to  you  the  severe 
calamity  with  whicli  it  has  pleased . 
divine  providence  to  visit  the 
prince  regent,  the  royal  family^ 
and  the  nation,  by  the  death  of 
her  majesty  the  queen  of  the 
united  kingdom,  his  royal  high- 
ness  has  commanded  us  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  consideratioa 
of  such  measures  as  this  meku* 
choly  event  has  rendered  necessary 
and  expedient,  with  respect  to  the 
care  ofnis  majesty's  sacred  person*  * 
We  are  directed  to  inform  you  that 
the  negociations  which  have  taken 
place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  have  led 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  French 
territory  by  the  allied  armies^  The 
prince  regent  has  given  orders  that 
the  convention  concluded  for  this, 
purpose*  as  well  as  the  other  docu« 
mentsconnected with  this  arrange- 
moit,  shall  be  laid  before  you^  and 
he  is.  persuaded  that  you  wiU  view . 

with 
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#itfa  pdddiaf  sadsfiiccion  the  inti- 
mato  union  which  so  happily  sub- 
sists  amongst  the  powers  who  were 
parties  to  these  transactions,  and 
die  nmraried  disposition  whidi  has 
been  manii^ed  in  all  their  pro* 
ceecGngs  for  the  presenration  of 
the  peace  and  tranquilUtt  of  £u* 
rope,  Thejprince  regent  has  com- 
manded lis  turtherto  aCquaintyon, 
th^'  a  treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  his  royal  highness  and  the 
government  of  the  united  States 
cf  Amef  ica,  for  the  renewal,  for 
a'  further  term  of  ^ears,  of  the 
conimercial  convention  now  sub* 
sitting  between  the  two  nations, 
and  for  the  amicable  adjustment 
of  several  points  of  mutual  in- 
plntance  to  the  interests  of  both' 
countries;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
ratdfications  sh^l  have  been  ex- 
changed, his  royal  highness  will 
give  directions  that  a  c0py  of  this 
tresity  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

M  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commoiis,— The  prince  regent  has 
directed  that  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year  shall  be  laid  before 
you.  His  royal  hiehness. feels  as-  , 
sured  that  you  wiUleai^withjsa* 
tisfaction  die  extent  of  reduction 
which  the  present  situation  of  £u* 
rope,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  British  empire,  hive  enabled 
his  royal  highness  to  effect  in  the 
naval  and  military  establishments 
of  the  cbuntry.  His  royal  high. 
ness  has  also  the  gratification  of 
aunoundng  to  ybn  a  considerable 
and  progressive  improvement  of 
the  iv^enne  in  its  most  important 
bfidtehes* 

<*  My  lords  and  gentlemen,--- 
Tht  priUbe  regent  has  directed  to 
be  faud'before  you'such  papers  as 
are  neceftary  to  show  the  origin 
and  resoit  of  the  war  in  the  ]East 
Infies.    Hie  royal  highness  com* 


doands  us  to  inform  you  that  th^ 
bperations  undertaken  bv  the  jp[>« 
vemor-general  in  counca  agamst 
the  Ffndanies,  were  dictated  by 
the  strictest  nrinciples  of  self-de- 
fence ;  and  mat,  m  the  ezten^d 
hostilities  which  foQowed  upon 
those  operations,  the  Mahratta 
princes  were,  in.  every  instancy, 
the  aggressors*  Under  the  pro* 
tident  and  skilful  superintencnnce 
of  the  marquis  of  Hasdngs,  the 
campaign  Was  marked,  in  every 
point,  by  brilliant  achievements 
and  successes  j  and  his  majesty's 
forces  and  those  of  the  East  In- 
dia company  (native  as  well  as 
European)  rivalled  each  other  in 
sustaining  the  reputation  of  the 
British  arms.  The  prince  regent 
has  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  inform  you,  that  the  trade^ 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of 
the  country  are  in  a  most  flou- 
rishing; condition.  The  favour- 
able change  which  has  so  rapidly 
taken  place  in  the  internal  circungi- 
stances  of  the  united  kingdom^ 
affords  the  strongest  proof  of  th» 
solidity  of  its  resources.  To  cul- 
tivate and  improve  the  advan- 
tages of  our  present  situation  will 
be  the  object  of  your  delibera- 
tions ;  and  his  roysu  highness  has 
commanded  us  to  assure  you  of 
his  disposition  to  concur  and  cb» 
operate  in  whatever  may  be  best 
calculated  to  secure  to  his  ma^. 
jesty^s  subjects  the  full  benefits  of 
that  state  of  peace,  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  providence,^  has 
been  so  happily  re-established 
throughout  Europe." 

On  the  withdrawing  of  the 
commons  the  swearinff-m  c^peers 
continued  until  four  o^:lock,  Yrhest 
.an  adjournment  took  place  until 
six.  At  that  hour  the  lord  chaa* 
cellor  read  the  speech. 

A4r  Tke 
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-Tbe^evl  of  Warwick  thea 
touched  upon  the  different  topics 
n>the  speech  in  their  ordcTi  and 

,  concluded  with  lUQvisg  an  ad-. 
dresSy  which  was»  as  usual»  a  nere 
echo  of  the  speech. 

Lord  Saltoun  seconded  the  adr 
dress. 

The  marquis  of  Lsmsdown  said» 
tfaatt  with  reeard  to  that  part  of 
tihe  speech  which  related  to  the. 
AesLthqf  the  queen,  there  could 
be  but  one  sentiment,  and  one 

,  expression  of  sentiment,  in  that 
bouse.  He  approved  of  the  eva* 
cuation  of  Frai^ce,  and  of  her  re- 
admission  to  her  pro^  rank  m 
the  system  of  Europe.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  speech  said  no- 
uiing  as  to  what  had  been  done  to 
complete  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Ilie  improvement  in  the . 
revenue  was  ^tifying,  but,  cal- 
culating it  at  Its  utmost  extent,  it 
would  ^  found,  that  the  annual 
income  would  not  exceed  be^ 
tween  5S  and  54^000,000/,  whilst 
the  expenditure  amounted  to 
G8,000,000/«— thus  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  14,000,000t  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
reductions  could  be  effected  be- 
yond i;000,000/. ;  so  that  the  fi- 
nancial state  of  the  country  would 
call  for  the  immediate^  attention 
of  parliament.  He  further  re* 
gretted  the  silenpe  of  the  speech 
on  the  subjea  of  the  resuflip- 
6on  of  cash  payments.  Wim- 
out  a  fixed  system,  as  to  the  na- 
tional currency,  no  certain  calcu- 
lation could  be  made  as  to  the 
public  levenue  or  private  proper- 
ty. He  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  coKifoerctal  treaty  wi^h  the 
Ufiited  States  had  been  rei^frared. 
He  hoped  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  €Ourt>martial  on  Mi^ssrs.  Am- 


brister  aod-Arbuthnet  would 'be- 
formally  disavowed  by  the  Ame-» 
rican  government.  With  regard, 
to  the  Indian  war,  he  coocerved 
that  it  was  one  of  self-defence, 
and  it  had  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  did  honour  to  his' 
majesty's  arms. 

*  The  earl  of  Liverpool,  after 
panegyrizing  the  virtues  of  the 
late  queen,  stated  the  grounds. on 
which  France  had  been  evacuated, 
and  said  he  was.  bound  in  con- 
science to  declare,  thai,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  there  never  was  a  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  so  general  an  anxiety  pre* . 
vailed  to  preserve  the  peace,  when 
the  causes  of  disturbance  were  so 
completely  removed,  when  na- 
tions and  sQveijngns  were  more 
divested  of  ambitton  ^dT  the  love 
ol*  undue  infiuenceA  and  when  the 
necessity  o^repose  and  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  were  more  tho- 
roughly acknowledged  or  acted 
upon  over  the  European  commu- 
nity. What  had  been  done  rela-* 
tive  to  the  slave-trade  would  be 
laid  before  the  house  at  a  proper 
opportunity.  Looking  to  the  short 
period  since  the  concmsion  of  hos- 
tilities, the  finances  of  the  country 
were  by.no  means  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state.  *It  should  be  re- 
collected that  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  17,500,000^  had  beei)  remit- 
ted. As  to  the  national  curren- 
cy, no  man  could  be' more  anxious 
than  he  was  for  a  recurrence  to 
cash  payments  I  but  to  attempt 
such  a  measure,  under  an  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  exchanget 
or  whilst  loans  to  foreign  powecs 
were  in  progress,  would  be'  pro- 
ductive of  much  distress.  It 
might  perhaps  be  found  necessa- 
ry, to  continue  the  restriction  be- 
yond the  mon(h  of  July  next.  As 
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0  foned  notety  the  .commission- 
ers  oTinquiry  had,prepared  a  re- 
port, suttng  that  plans  had  been 
presented,  by  which,  if  forgery 
coold  not  be  rmdered  impossible, 
it  could  at  least  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Liord  Lauderdale  conceived  that 
the  country  could  not  go  on  under 
its  present  load  of  taxation.  He 
^Fidied  to  know  whether  any  com- 
mercial treades  had  been  made 
with  our  allies.  Until  the  present 
mint  regulations  were  altered^  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  the  expira« 
tion  of  die  restriction  act.  But 
the  state  of  die  country  could  not 
be  satisfactory  until  labour  of  all 
descriptions  was  paid  for  in  a  me- 
tillic  currency. 

The  motion  was  then  unani- 
jDouslr  agreed  to. 

In  tne  common^  the  same  day, 
a  copy  of  his  majesty's  speech 
being  read  by  Mr.  speaker,  Mr. 
Brownlow  moved  the  address, 
which  was  seomded  by  Mr.  W. 
Peel,  who  thought  that  every  ho- 
nourable member  in  the  house 
might  ^ve  it  his  support}  what- 
ever might  be  his  political  views, 
without  any  impeachment  of  his 
character  for  consistency}  or  with- 
out pledgmj^  himself  as  to  the 
support  m  future  measures. 

Mr.  Macdonald  rejoiced  that 
reductions  in  the  army  were  in 
ppqgress,  but  stigmatised  the  re- 
presentatipn  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  as  *<  most  extravagant.^' 
Hie  omission  in  the  speech  of  all 
allusion  to  a  reduction  of  our  tax- 
ation was  hi^ly  inauspicious.  It 
W9M  evident  that  the  administra- 
tion had  done  nothmg  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  the  national  desire 
on  Ate  subject,  until  this  akema- 
tivc  was  proposed  to  them—**  Do 
it,  or  go.*'    tfp  however,   they 


were  still  relucUnt;  if  thje^ 
stopped  short  of  that  which  ought 
fairly  to  be  expected,  that  house' 
must,  an(f  he  was  persuaded 
would,  do  their  duly.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  principal  result  of 
the  congress  had  been  decide 
without  our  interference.  On  die 
subject  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  looked  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation, namely,  the  abolition 
of  the  detestable  traffic  in  human 
creatures,  nothing  had  b^n  done. 
For  himself,  it  gave  hiifi  little  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  general  discon- 
tent in  the  country,  and  more 
especially  when  that  discontent 
occasionally  exhibited  itself  in  an 
intemperate  and  malignant  cha* 
racter.  But  it  was  impossible  not 
to  reflect,  that  all  this  could  not 
exist  without  adequate  cause. 

Mr.  Sincl^r  entirely  approved 
of  the  proposed  address.  He 
thought  the  candour  and  modera* 
tion  of  the  speech  highly  credit- 
able to  his  majesty's  ministers.  It 
enabled  all  parties  to  approach 
the  throne  on  the  fiirst  day  of  tlie 
session,  with  an  expression  of  un»- 
nimou&  feeling. 

Mr.  Clive  and  Mr.  CamuAg 
shortly  spoke. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  expressed  his  . 
surprise  that  no  mention  was  made  < 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  of 
any  measure  in  favour  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  catholic  subjects. 

The  address  was  then  agreed 
to. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  25.  The 
earl  of  Liverpool  introduced  a 
bill  for  placing  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person  m  the  hands  of  the 
•  duke  of  York,  subject,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  queen,  to  the  advice 
of  a  councils  Blanks  were  left 
for  the  names  of  die  counselors, 
but  he  should  propose  to  re-ap- 
point 
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point  tbe  sane  persons,  ^tb  a 
substitute  for  the  late  lord  chief* 
justice  of  the  kmgs*  bench. 

In  the  connnonsy  the  same,  day » 
the  sheriffs  of  London  presented 
a  petition  from  the  common  cotrn^ 
cil  for  a  revision  of  the  criminal 
code*  Mr.  alderman  Woody  on 
moving  thai  it  should  lie  on  the 
table,  observed,  that  crimes  were 
daily  increasing  in  every  part  of 
the  country;  the  present  harsh 
system  defeated  its  own  object; 
he  had  only  the  day  before  seen 
40  criminals  in  New(;ate,  not  one 
of  whom  seeined  to  have  any  ap- 
prehension of  being  executed.  By 
the  system  of  confinement  to  hard 
labour,  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent,  cri- 
minals were  generally  sent  back  to 
society  reformed  men. 

'  Mr.  alderman  Waithman  (in  a 
maiden  speech)  remarked  that 
within  tbe  last  10  years  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  had  risen  from 
400O  to  14,000.  He  held  a  pa- 
per  in  his  hand,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  600  of  the  persons 
confined  in  Newgate  during  the 
last  year  were  under  21  years  of 
ageV  and,  as  far  as  the  acoount 
could  be  made  out  correctly  by 
the  keeper,  the  total  of  those  ae* 
quitted  and  convicted  under  chat 
age  amounted  to  about  1000.  He 
hoped  that  the  importance  of  this 
subject  would  draw  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  house,  but  of  ])is 
majesty's  government,  with  the 
view  of  providing  some  remedy 
for  the  alarming  and  increasing 
cviL 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  he  had  had 
a  coramunication  widi  the  bank 
directors,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  would  alter  his  mode  oi  pro« 
ceedis^  in  renewing  the  bonk  re^ 
striction.    He  should  first  move 


for  a  seem  com«iiitt«B  of  iii^iryt 
and  lay  its  information  before  tiff 
house. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  27*  Lord 
Holland  presented  a  petitton  from 
the  common  council  of  Loimtoft 
for  a  revision  oEthe  criminal  code* 
He  alluded  to  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  France  since 
the.  revolution,  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  less  severe  punishments* 
When  torture  and  death  were  in- 
flicted for  privately  stealing,  tso 
man  of  humanity  wimld  prose- 
cute, and  the  offence  multiplied. 
Under  the  efect  of  the  code  Na- 
poleon, the  crime  was  sddom 
heard  of,  because  none  hesitated' 
to  prosecute,  and  the  offender  was 
sure  to  be  punishedi 

Lord  Liverpool  attributed  die 
comparative  increase  of  crimed 
stated  in  the  petition  to  the  change 
from  war  to  peace.   A  similar  «fe-' 
suit  had  been  observed  at  former 
periods.     In  1777  the  number  of 
capital    convictions  was  63 ;   in 
1778  they  were  81 ;  in  1779  they* 
decreased  to  60  $  a  circumstance^ 
well  worthy  of  their  lordships'  at^ 
tentipn.    In  1781  the  number  in*- 
creased  to  90 ;  in  1782  tlje  num^- 
ber  was  108 ;   in  1783,  stiU  in- 
creasing,  175  5  in  1784  the  con- 
victions were  153 ;  and  in  1785 
they  were  151.    The  same  ratio 
would  be  found  to  hold  as  to  die  ' 
warofl756»   The  number  of  1^" 
convictions  was  in  1759>  15;  in 
1760,  14;  in  1761,  13;  iHl76«, 
25f  in  1768,  61 ;  in  1764,  52 ;  in 
1765^  41. 

The  marquis  of  Lanedown  con- 
tended, that  there  was  a  rapidly- 
progressive  increase  of  crimes* 
without  any  reference  to  a  state 
of  war  or  peace*  In  fact,  amObg 
the  culprits  since  the  termii^tion 
of  the  late  vr^,  there  was  a  very' 
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small  proportion  of  disbanded  sea«  - 
mat  and  soldiers.*  The  welffht  of 
taxation,  the  fluctuatioQ  of  pro- 
perty occasioned  by  the  measures 
of  government,  and  the  state  of 
our  gaols,  which  were  nurseries  of 
Yice^  were  the  genuine  causes  of 
the  increase  of  crimes, 

Feb*  I*"— In  the  commons  a  pe* 
tkioo  was  received  from  the  cor- 
poxation  of  the  city  of  London 
against  the  renewal  of  the  insol* 
Tent  debtors'  act.  Mr.  alderman 
Waithnnan  said,  that  the  effect  of 
the  act  had  been  to  break  down 
the  fair  trader,  to  encourage  vice, 
and  to  give  a  deadly  blow  to  com- 
mercial confidence.  It  even  af- 
fected the  constitution  itself ;  for 
it  had  superseded  the  trial  by  jury» 
and  introduced  the  authority  of 
one  'individual  who  decided  upon 
more  property  than  all  the  judges 
together.  Durine  the  first  three 
years  of  the  act,  uiat  is,  down  to 
MarchSth,  1815,  the  debtsamount- 
ed  to  6,000,<X)0iL  and  the  divi- 
dends to  one  farthing  in  the  pound. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  this  was 
through  the  carelessness  of  cre- 
ditors themselves,  and  the  law  was 
amended  to  meet  this  evil  ^  but 
from  March  Sth,  1815,  to  March 
lst»  1817,  the  number  of  debtors 
was  9000,  and  the  amount  of  their 
dehts  nearly  9,000,000/.  He  bad 
stated  the  dividend  in  the  former 
case  to  be  one  farthing  i  he  ought 
to.have  stated  it  the  quarter  of  one 
farthing.  The  eflfect  thep  of  the 
amendment  was,  that  it  raised  this 
diTidend  to  a  hadfpenny.  He  ob- 
jected to  this  act,  not  merely  on 
the  part  of  traders,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  debtors  themselves.  All 
insolvent  debtors,  whatever  might 
havft  been  the  distinction  in  their 
condocti  were  treated  alike—the 


most  honest  and  unfortunate  at 
the  most  profligate. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Bronu;ham» 
the  petition  was  received  ;  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  alderman  Waith- 
man,  a  return  was  ordered  of  the 
number  of  insolvent  debtors  dis- 
charged up  to  the  1st  of  February, 
1S19,  their  debts  and  their  divi^ 
dends. 

On  the  modon  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  the  house 
resolved  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply, to  which  were  referred  certam 
army  and  navy  estimates  and  ac* 
counts,  relative  to  the  issue  of 
exchequer  bills. 

Sir  G.  Warrender,  after  some 
preliminary  observations,  moved 
**  that  £0,000  men  should  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  sea  service,  for  IS 
lunar  months,  from  Jan.  1819^ 
including  6000  marines." 

Mr.  Robinson  asked  whether  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  aSosd 
any  relief  to  the  navy,  from  the 
hardships  of  impressment  ? 

Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  that 
measures  had  been  taken  to  ame* 
liorate  the  condition  of  seamen^ 
and  by  means  of  a  registry  of 
'  those  who  were  receiving  a  sort 
of  half-pay,,  to  secure,  oa  an 
emergency,,  a  supply  of  saUoFS 
well  acquainted  with  and  vmU 
fitted  for  their  duties. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to,  and  sir  G.  Warrender  moved, 
insuccessioD, resolutions  for  gnutf- 
ing 

665f650L  for  the  wages  of 
20,000  seamen. 

52 J,000/.  for  victualling  [theTOf ' 
at  the  rate  of  2/^  per-  man  per 
month. 

6S2fi00k  {ofi  vearati4tiear<^ 
ships* 

91,000/. 
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9l»000/«  for  ordnance  for  the 
sea  service. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  brought 
forward  a  vote  for  one  miDion  on 
account  of  the  army  estimates* 
He  satd»  he  should  abstain  from 
goin^  into  any  statements^  as  a 
.more  fit  occasion  would  occur 
when  the  remainder  of  the  esti- 
mates should  be  brought  before 
the  boi^e ;  at  preset  thejr  had 
not  yet'Jbeen  submitted  to  Ae. 
committee  of  finance.  He  pro- 
posedy  therefore,  a  resolution  for 
a  grant  of  one  million. 

Mr.  Cakrraft  said,  the  votes  of 
the  kst  year^ould  have  been  ex. 
hausted  on  the  Silth  December 
last,  and  he  begged  to  be  inform- 
ed how  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment had  gone  on  from  that  date 
to  the  present  without  any  new 
vote  by  parliament. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche^ 
quer  said^  although  the  year  had 
expired  on  the  25th  of  December 
last,  yet  it  had  long  been  the 
practice  to  apply  the  overplus  of 
each  year  to  me  necessary  charges 
of  the  country. 

The  resolution  of  lord  Palmer- 
ston was  carried* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer th^  proplosed  a^  resolution 
for  grintittg  24,954^800/.  to  pro- 
vide for  6utstanding  exchequer 
bills,  issued  under  the  two  acts  of 
last  session. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  he  should  '. 
take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring 
whether  the  hon.  gent,  bad  enter- 
ed into  an  jr  aitangement  with  the 
bank  respecting  we  loan  of  three  - 
millions,  without  interest,  made 
by  that  company  in  former  years, 
in  consideration  of  the  balances  of  • 
public  money  which  remaned  in . 
their  bands.    He  believed  that 


that  arrangement  had  ceased  last 
April ;  so  that  instead  of  deriving 
an^  advantage  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  public  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  the  country ' 
paid  to  that  establishment  four 
per  cent,  interest  on  those  three 
millions,  or  120;000/.  per  annum, 
whilst  the  bank  held  an  enormous 
mass  of  public  property,  to^j 
unproductive  to  the  public,  but 
not  so  to  its  holders !  He  diould 
take  another  occasion  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  so 
important  a  subject,  unless  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  be 
able  to  state  thiat  some  arrange- 
ment was  now  negotiating  be* 
tween  the  bank  and  the  govern- 
ment, to  remove  so  just  a  ground 
of  complaint. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche-  ' 
quer  said  the  three  millions  ad- 
vanced by  the  bank,  and  conti- 
nued since  last  April  by  act  of 
parliament  at  44  per  cent,  inter-  * 
est,  and  the  balances  of  public 
money^  had  been  a  subject   of 
discussion  between  his  majesty's 
government  and  the  bank.    Pro- 
positions had  been  made  for  ap- 
plying the  whole  of  the  latter  to 
the  public  service.  -  But  those  ba- 
lances themselves  had  deen  greatly  ' 
diminished  by  the  reduction  of  the  ' 
public    expenditure    and    other  ' 
causes.  They  did  not  amount  last 
year  to  more  than  one  half  what 
they  had  been  at  periods  to  whidi 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  aHuded. 
As  to  the  three  miUions  in  ques- 
tion, no  interest  had  yet  been  paid 
u^n  them,  and  whether  some  an. 
rangement  could  be  made  of  a  rer  ' 
trbspective  nature  remained  to  be 
asceitained. 

'Mr.   Grenfell   next   inquiredf 
whether  any  arrangement  had  yet 
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been  entered  into  ifnth-  the  t)ank 
.for  lecuring  to  the  public  the  full 
benefit  of  uie  balances  of  public 
nkmey  deposited  in  their  hands* 

The  cluuiceUor  of.  the  ezche* 
quer  obserreot  that  the  honour- 
able eentleroan  was  hiniself  aware 
of  his  desire  of  coming  to  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  on  this 
subject.  That,  however,  was  evi- 
dently impracticable  without  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
bank  itself.  That  co-operation 
]iad.been  now  most  cordially  and 
liberally  afforded,  and  he  had  no 
donbt  would  lead  to  a  result  that 
would  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  house  and  the  country. 

Feb.  2. — Mr.  Tierney  rose,  and 
stated. his  object  to  be,  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commit* 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  effect  pro- 
.duced  by  the  suspension  of  casfi 
payments  on  the  exchange  with 
forei^  countries,  and  on  the  cir- 
culatmg  medium.  It;was  under- 
jBtood  that  ministers  ^tended  to 
.continue  the  restriction  act  to 
March  1820;  and  the  question 
was  one  of  the  most  important 
that  had  been  agitated  since  the 
reTjDlotion,  and  was  becoming  a 
topic,  equally  popular  with  uni« 
▼ersal  suffrage  or  parliamentary 
reform;  and  he  was  disposed  to 
jthink  the  petitions  on  the  subject 
had  been  procured  in  the  same 
manner.'  lie  admitted  that  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  report 
of  the  bullion  committee  formed 
his  creed.  The  question  had  be- 
come different  from  what  it  had. 
been  before,  as  it  was  no  longer 
one  *  of  mere  abstract  reasoning, 
but  whether  th^  circulation  could 
be  restored,  to  its  former  state.— 
Modi  alarm  had  beeenfelt  on  the 
subject;  and,i^  had  beetv  said, 
that  should  cadi  payments  be  re« 


sumed,  the  country  would  be  rur 
ined  Such  a  doctrine  had  caused 
m  him  no  surprise,  after  the  long 
continuance  of  the  restriction  act. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  men  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  country  ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  by  a4>Qwer- 
ful  body, who  attempted  to  control 
both  the  bank  and  thelegidature. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  the 
fairest  character ;  but  the  tail  was 
formed  by  others  of  a  very  differ* 
ent  description  ;  men  of  no  capi^ 
tal,  who  had  over*traded  them- 
selves, and,  on  that  account,  wish- 
ed to  keep  the  circulation  as  full  . 
as  possible,  and  whose  ruin  would 
be  meTitsd>le  upon  the  return  of  a 
metallic  currency.  But  it  was  ex« 
traordinary  indeed  that  England 
should  not  have  the  same  circu- 
lating medium'  with  all  Europe 
beside.  If  the  chancellor  of  tne 
ezchecjuer  was  not  an .  instru* 
ment  m  the  hands  of  those  men» 
he  had  at  least  lentthem  effectual 
assistance.  No  system  of  finance 
had  been  estabhshed  since  the 
peace,  nor  had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  free  the  country  irom  its 
difiBculties.  ITie.  object  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  to 
'makeitbe  believedthatthe  income 
and  the  expenditure  would  b^ 
equalized,  and  the  case  was,  that 
he  paid  off  so  much  debt  widi  die 
sinking  fund,  and  ad/^ed  as  much 
to  it  by  the  issue  of  exchequer 
biUs.  In  the  years  1816  iand 
18179  the  amount  of  the  paper 
in  circulation  had  been  ex- 
tremely low,  and  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  with  an  ajr 
of  triumph,  seemed  to  haVe  little 
doubt  about  paying  off  the  four 
or  n ve  per  cents.  But  soon  after* 
wards  the  bankof  England  and  die 
country  banks  had  increased  their 
circulation,  and  that  was  the  teal 
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cause  of  the  triamph.  If  the  si- 
taatton  of  the  coantr7  were  not 
looked  at  in  time  of  peace,  it 
could  never  be  looked  to  at  all ; 
and  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence,  should  a  war  break  out  ? 
Would  to  heaven  he  could  prevsdl 
on  the  opposite  side  to  consent  1 
If,  after  five,  or  at  least  four, 
years  of  peace,  we  were  still  to 
proceed  with  this  paper  system 
without  inquiry,  let  anv  gentle- 
man lay  his  hand  upon  iiis  heart, 
and  consider  how  dreadful  would 
be  the  consequences  to  the  nation, 
if  a  war,  or  even  an  armament, 
were  to  intervene!  What  re- 
sources had  we  but  paper  ?  what 
means  of  supporting  ourselves, 
but  by  one  piece  ot  paper  piled 
upon  another  ?  The  low  rate  of 
interest  in  the  country  arose  from 
the  excessive  issue  of  paper,  and 
had  led  to  extravagant  fluctua- 
tions in  the  funds,  to  the  great 
satisfactipn  of  a  certain  race  of 
men.  In  1817  the  3  per  cents, 
had  been  63,  and  in  the  course  of 
eight  monihs  they  had  risen  to 
sl.  He  himself  should  be  sorry 
that  the  5  per  cents,  should  be 

Eaid  off  by  a  forced  paper  circu- 
ition.  lie  should  call  it  a  fraud 
upon  those  who  had  placed  their 
money  in  that  fund.  The  present 
system  could  not  go  on  ;  though 
he  had  no  doubt  mat  many  were 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  revert- 
ing  to  cash  payments  at  all.  The 
obvious  course  was,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  which  would 
furnish  materials  for  the  conside* 
ration  of  the  house.  He  saw  no 
reason  against  the  return  to  cash 
payments,  as  the  question  related 
to  die  currency  of  the  country. 
•Rie  foreign  loans  amounted  only 
to  nmeteen  millions  at  the  begia* 


ning,  which  wer^  to  be  paid  m 
nine  months ;  which  sum  had  af- 
terwards been  reduced  to  twelve 
millions;  the  time  extended  to 
27  months ;  so  that  the  sum  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  was  only 
330,000/.  per  month,  and  that  by 
private  individuals.  When  the 
bank  began  to  take  steps  to  pay 
in  specie,  the  stocks  had  fallen, 
and  those  fluctuations  had  been 
productive  of  gain  to  ^tful  men ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  losers 
had  been  those  who  relied  on  the 
declarations  of  the  government. 
The  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  called  for  more  unli- 
mited confidence  than  Mr.  Pitt 
had  ever  done  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  He  (Mr.  Tiemey) 
had  o&ered  to  exchange  motions' 
and  plans  with  him ;  but  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  not  to 
be  moved.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  opposed  all  inqui- 
ry, till  it  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  the  directors  of  the 
bank.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
bank  was  prepared  to  pay  in  spe- 
cie; but  m  the  motion  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  there 
was  a  sweeping  clause  as  to  other 
matters,  that  might  mean  any 
thing  or  every  thing.  He  himscji 
only  wanted  distinct  answers  to 
different  points.  If  the  house 
should  stand  bv  him,  the  rieht 
honourable  gentleman  would  give 
way,  as  he  had  done  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  house  would  re- 
ject his  motion,  out  of  compliment 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
i^ose  object  was  to  show  his 
strength  m  the  new  parliament ; 
and  a  better  opportunity  could  not 
possibly  be  afforded  to  new  mem- 
bers, of  testifying  their  devotion 
to  die  ministexsi  There  was  n6 
ground 
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grooiid  for  secrecy,  as  to  the  ge- 
oeral  quesdon ;  and  with  Test>ect 
to  the  a&irs  of  the  bank,  he 
should  act  objecc  to  a  secret  com* 
mittees  so  desiroas  was  he  to 
come  to  a  good  understanding 
tvith  the  right  honourable  gentk- 
Bian  the  cmincellor  of  the  ezche- 
q«er«  The  right  honourable  gen- 
deman  concluded  his 'speech  by 
mov^*— 

•♦Irot  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  efiects 
produced  on  the  exchanges  in  fo- 
rsigii  countries,  and  the  state  of 
€fae  circulating  medium,  by  the 
testriction  on  cash  payments ;  and 
to  report  whether  any  and  what 
reasons  exist  fbr  continuing  it  be- 
yoiul  the  period  now  fixed  by  law 
faar  its  termination/' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
cowrae  which  tlie  right  honourable 
raxtleman  had  taken,  who  had 
first  given  a  notice  of  a  motion  on 
die  state  of  the  finances.  This, 
however,  he  had  entirely  aban- 
doned on  his  ^the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer )  giving  a  notice 
on  the  present  subject  i  but  even 
here,  as  it  would  appear,  from  no 
odier  reason  than  for  opposition 
only,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
luan bad  nroposed  a  motionless 
in  extent  tnan  his.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  accused 
die  ministers  of  doing  nothing  to« 
wards  reducing  taxation,  or  the 
burden  of  the  public  debt.  In 
cootradicddn  of  that  assertion,  he 
would  show,  that  in  three  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  war, 
die  people  had  been  rdeased  from 
a  burden  amounting  to  at  least 
IBfiOOfiOOi.  of  taxation ;  and 
dim  bad  also  been  paid  off  frWi 
S5  to  30.  nSOioDg  of  unfunded 
ddic.    ^  dudlenged  the'rigttt 


honourable  gentleman  to  contra- 
dict this  statement  if  he  could,, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  more 
had  been  done  in  these  three  years, 
than  in  any  other  period  of  peace 
since  the  revolution.  On  the  pre- 
sent'occasion,  his  object,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  right  honourable 

fentleman,  was  inquiry;  and,  as 
Qth  had  the  same  object  in  view, 
he  trusted  they  should  not  differ 
materially  as  to  the  mode.  He 
had  certainly  come  down  to  the 
house  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  propose  a  short  pro- 
longation of  tae  restrictions  oil 
cash  payments^  and  had  not  ^bek 
mentioned  any  inquiry;  and  he 
had  refrained  from  doing  so» 
thinking  that  the  inquiry  would 
have  b^n  better  delayed  till  next 
session  of  parliament;  by  which 
time  the  confusion  into  which  the 
financial  systems,  not  t)nly  of  this 
country,  but  of  every  government 
on  the  continent,  were  thrown', 
would  have  subsided,  and  the 
inquiry  been  gone  into  with  more 
advantage ;  and  he  should,  uuder 
that  persuasion,  have  proposed  a 
continuation  of  the  restrictions  till 
March  1820:  but  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  induced  him  to 
think,  with  the  ri^ht  honourable 
gentleman,  that  raquiry  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  would  go  further. 
The  nght  honourable  gentlemaq 
only  proposed  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  wnich  the  restrictions  on 
cash  paym^ts  had  on  the  ex- 
change. Now  he,  by  his  propo- 
sition, proposed  to  go  further, 
and  inquire  into  the  state  of  ike 
bank  of  England.  The  first  and 
prominent  point  of  inquiry,  as  it 
struck  him,  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  bank,  and  the  pre* 
parations  they  had  made  towards, 
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.theretumptjon  of  cash  payments, 
.and  teteral  other  coUateral  cir- 
cumstances.  These  would  all  be 
embraced  hj  his  motion*  whilst 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
.motion  would  exclude  them.  The 
.Tight  hon.  gent,  must  be  aware, 
however,  of  the  danger  of  a  pub* 
.lie  disclosure  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  bank.  His  motion  would 
avoid  that  inconvenience.  He 
should  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
.state  of  the  bank,  relative  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  re* 
.sumption  of  cash  payments;  into 
the  expediency  of^now  resuming 
ittch  payments ;  aad  that  the  said 
icommittee  should  report  to  the 
house  the  result  of  such  inquiries, 
as  far  as  they  could  do  so  without 
injury  to  the  concerns  of  the  bank. 
This  would  be  his  motion*  and 
wonldf  as  he  conceived,  go  further 
.than  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's* With  respect  to  the  fur* 
,ther  eitension  of  the  restrictions, 
4f  such  sliould  be  deemed  ^xpedi- 
4rot»  it  would  be  desirable  that 
{he, resumption  of  cash  payments 
should  be  so  fixed  as  that  it  should 
take  {Jace  at  a  period  at  which 
parliament  was  sitting.  The  com« 
mittee  would  have  much  to  in- 
quire into:  they  would  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  exchanges ; 
.the  state  of  the  foreign  loans,  and 
many  other  subjects  j  soipe  of 
which  it  might  be  improper  to 
make  public ;  but  it  would  rest 
with  the  committee  to  discrimi- 
nate between  what  might  with 
safety  be  reported  to  tl)e  house, 
and  what  oughts  consistently  with 
the  public  interest*  to  be  withheld. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
ceded by  movin?,  as  an  amend- 
ment, *<That  all  the  words  in 
&e  original  moticm,  after  the.s«—- 


*  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed,' should  be  left  out,  and  the 
following  be  inserted  t-^*  to  hi- 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  bank  of 
England,  the  exchange,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  and 
die  expediency  of  uking  off  the 
.restrictions ;  and  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  such  inquiries,  as  far  as 
the  same  could  be  reported  con- 
sistent'with  public  interest;  with 
their  observations  thereon/  ** 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  had  listened  with 
admiration  to  the  excellent  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend;  but  aM 
his  argumentsi  however  convin- 
.cing,  had  in  an  instant  been  over- 
thrown by  one  sentence  ottered 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; that  ^ntence  was  an  ac- 
knowledgement thattfae  bank  were 
hot  yet  prepared  to  resume  then: 
cash  payments,  and  an  entreaty 
•that  parli^fn^x^'  would  apnoint  a 
iComihUtee.to  investigate,  their  af- 
fairs, and  to  assist  them..  Be&re 
be  could  consent  to  thii  call  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  tie  most  see 
die  bank  make  some  attempt  on 
their  part.  H^  would  say  to  them 
as  Jupiter  is  represented  to  have 
said  to  the  wagjgooer  who  called 
x>n  him  to  assist  in  getting  hit 
waggon  out  of  a  slough,  ^Set 
your  shoulders  to  tlie  vmedi,  and 
txen  your  own  strength ;  and  then* 
if  you  call  upon  me,  I  will  help 
you.".  , 

,  LQtd  Castlereagh  could  not  but 
consider  the  present  question  as 
lying  in  a  very  narrow  compasr, 
.since  all  partieii  were  now  agreed 
on  going  into  the  great,  ismor* 
tant,  and  extensive  inquiry.  Witk 
respeqt  to  the  bank,  he  was  in  jus- 
tice bound  to  say,  tl^t  they  had 
acted  as  honourable  sien  ami  ,aa 
good  citizens.  They  9aid,;Wc(the 
bank) 
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bsdk)  can  take  care  of  onrseWeiy 
if  you  can  take  care  of  the  public, 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  do. 
He  had  no  objection  to  an  open 
conniiittee»  except  that  the  house 
was  now  about  to  n^ake  a  priTate 
inquity  into  the  affajrsof  the  bank ; 
«nd  he  thou£^  they  were  bound 
€0  goard  against  partial  and  gar* 
Ued  statements,  and  for  this  rea^- 
won  he  qmosed  a  public  commit- 
tee* Dianeunderstand  the  right 
honoarable  gentleman  to  gire  up 
the  public  committee  ?  then  all  th« 
difoencenow  between  them  was, 
whether  the  committee  Aould  be 
Appointed  by  ballot  or  otherwise. 
This  was  the  last  point  to  which  a 
discomfited  party  could  retreat* 
It  appeared  iioBi  this,  that  the 
light  nonoorable  gentleman  was 
completely  ousted.  Government 
gare  him  inquiry ;  they  conceded 
to  him  a  committee^  and  now  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  who 
was  the  ablest  skirmisher  and  the 
best  hand  at  covering  a  retreat  of 
any  general  in  the  house,  was  dri* 
Ten  to  the  last  resource,  a  ballot. 
He  could  not,  however,  give  up 
this  to  die  right  honoarable  gen- 
tleman. He  trusted  the  n^ht 
honoarable  gentleman  and  htm* 
self  should  go  together  into  this 
connnittee  and  come  out  again, 
as.  they  had  done  on  former  occ»* 
sions,  with  better  opinions  of  the 
committee,  and  of  each  other, 
than  they  had  on  entering  it. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  honour- 
able  gaiitleman  as  to  the  import* 
ance  of  this  question ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  vital  importance ;  it 
was  one  in  which  the  bank  was 
only  as  a  fly  on  a  wheel.  The 
qnes6on  was,  whether,  by  a  pre- 
mature opening  of  the  bank,  and 
resif Aption  of  cslA.  payments, 
commence  should  be  ruined,  and 
1819. 


the  commercial  world  thrown  in^ 
chaos  and  Confusion.  The  noble 
lord  then  proceeded  to  contoui 
that  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, in  the  present  state  of  ^ 
exchanges,  would  entail  on  our 
manufacturers  a  loss  of  at  least  7^ 
per  cent,  and  turn  the  bank  into 
an  exchange  for  brokers  and  job- 
bers ;  as  our  manufacturers  would 
have  to  compete  with  gold  at 
8/.  17/.  6d,  per  ounce,  instead,  as 
was  now  the  case,  having  to  com* 
pete  with  it  at  4/.  4/.,  and  not  a 
bale  of  goods  would  go  out  of  this 
country  but  without  that  loss 
upon  it.  He  defended  the  bank 
from  the  odium  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  it,  of  excessive  pro^ 
fits.  He  had  never  witnessed  any 
interested  motive  which  had  ope** 
rated  on  the>  directors  of  the  bank  to 
refrain  from  cash  payments  when- 
ever the  state  of  the  exchan^  was 
suchas  would  admit  of  their  resu* 
ming  such  payments  in  a  manner 
beneficial  to  the  public.  For  the 
reaiions  he  had&tated,he  was  of  opi- 
nion cash  payments  could  not  at 
present  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Cooper  said,  that  if  the 
house  did  divide,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  amende 
tnent  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer,  which  he  considered  the 
most  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Maberly  contended,  that  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  was 
necessary ;  the  first  step  towards 
which  would  beto  fund  our  unfund* 
ed  debt ;  the  next  to  reduce  our  tax- 
ation, and  to  resume  cash  pay« 
ments  at  once,  and  not  partially, 
and  then  the  exchanges  would  soon 
return  16  their  original  state.  He 
was  aware  tliat  it  might  be  said 
taxation  could  not  be  reduced. 
He  would  propose  to  repeal  the 
vexatious  assessed  taxes,  whic]| 
B         bunhene^ 
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•  (^urthened  the  tradesman  and  mid- 
dling classes,  and  surrounded 
their  houses  .  with  tax-gatherers, 
spies,  and  informers,  and  substi- 
tute for  them  a  property  tax. 
{Hear,  hear!)  He  expected  this 
cry ;  but  he  would  again  repeat, 
Repeal  the  assessed  taxes,  which 
produced  about  six  millions  of  vex- 
atious taxes,  and  substitute,  not  an 
income  but  a  property  tax,  which 
should  be  paid  by  the  rich,. the  mi- 
ser, and  the  absentee,  which  would 
produce  at  least  1 0  millions. 

Mr.  Bemal  (member  for  Lin- 
coln) said,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  duties 
of  mat  house,  by  bringing  into  it 
a  small  share  of  common  sense, 
and  a  larger  stock  of  indepen- 
dence. He  was  not  inclined  to 
prejudice,  nor  had  he  made  up  his 
mind  upon  any  course  when  com- 
ing into  that  house.  He  begged 
of  the  new  members  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  shadow  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  and  he  should  deem  it  an 
abandonment  of  his  duty  if  he 
did  not  support  the  motion  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  Canning  was  one  of  those 
who  had  always  considered  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  as  H 
departure  from  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  was  anxious  to 
return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
old  constitutional  mode;  and  even 
as  late  as  the  month  of  October 
last,  his  majesty's  government 
confidently  anticipated  the  re» 
sumption  of  cash  payments  at  the 
appointed  time.  They  then,  how« 
ever,found  it  would  be  impossible, 
and  it  was  contemplated  to  pro•^ 
pose  a  continuation  tilll820,  with 
a  full  determination,  however, 
not  to  propose  any  further  pro- 
longation of  the  period,  if  such 
should  be  found  necessary,  with- 


,out  die  fullest  fTt^k>f»  mqturf. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  ri^hc 
honourable  gentleman  gave  tm 
notice,  and  subseqneoft  to  that 
notice  the  bank  made  such  a  eoiD- 
municatioQ  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  as  detennined  him 
now  to  propose  an  inquiiy.  This 
communtcation,  and  not  the  no- 
tice of  the  Tight  bonouraUe  gen- 
tleman, had  dt^termtned  his  «ia« 
jesty's  government  to  change  its 
course*  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  de- 
itend  the  election  of  a  committee 
by  ballot,  and  entered  into  a  ha« 
mourous  description  of  the  asser- 
tions which  were  invariably  thrown 
out  by  the  opposition  benches,  of 
the  influence  exerted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  and 
cautioned  the  young  members 
not  to  be  surprised  if  they  should 
hear  some  honourable  gentleman 
sitting  on  the  bench  immediately 
behind  the  right  honouraUe  gen- 
tleman offer,  if  the  speaker  would 
allow  him,  to  wager  vrtio  would 
be  the  individuals  that  would  form 
the  committee,  and  proceed  to 
read  over  all  the  names.  Thb 
might  at  first  surprise  all  those 
who  were  not  in  the  secret ;  but 
their  amazement  would  cease^ 
when  they  were  told  that  this  can- 
ning seer  owed  all  his  skill  as  a 
prophet  to  the  circumstance  of 
naving  previously  obtained  a  list 
from  some  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  He  h^d  seen  this 
and  similar  jokes  played  off.  It 
was  indeed  an  old*  joke  to-  the 
house,  but  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  for  the  new  members. 
With  respect  to  the  present  com« 
mittee,  he  thought  it  ought  to> 
comprise  all  those  gentlemen  who 
had  taken  an  actit«  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. 
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jtctp  and  should  contider  the  com- 
xnittee  as  most  inefBcienty  if  the  > 
pght  honourable  ffentleman  was 
not  a  member  otit,  Anoiher 
great  point  on  which  he  expected, 
to  be  enlightened  was  the  effect 
which  the  return  to  cash  payments 
would  have  on  foreign  exchanges. 
In  I8I69  the  experiment  which 
was  then  attempted  drained  the 
bank  of  five  miUtons  and  a  half 
of  specie.  If  the  bank  fisiiled  in 
that  experiment,  it.  failed  with 
CatOy  and  with  all  mankind  ;  for 
all  the  country  was  lacquering 
ih&r  heelsf  hailing  the  first  par- 
tial opening  of  cash  payments  the 
bank  was  about  to  adopt.  The 
word  bank  was  the  beginnings 
middley-and  end  of  all  the  debates 
(xf  that  house  now,  and  even  in 
the  other  house  of  parliament ; 
but,  like  the  two  rival  theatres  in 
that  country,  that  ran  Hamlet 
night  after  night  against  each 
other,  when  at  last  one  of  them 
hit  on  the  expedient  of  advertis- 
ing the  trac;edy  of  Hamlet,  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out  $  so, 
perhaps,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  at  last  induce 
others  to  go  to  some  entertain- 
ment where  the  part  of  the  bank 
was  left  out. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  this  was  a 
great  national  question,  .  with 
which  the  bank  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  the  course  of  a  verv  ^hort 
time  there  had  been  a  reauction 
in  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  of  no 
less  than  three  millions. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  he  held  do- 
cuments in  his  hands,  which 
showed  that  the  issue  during  the 
last  year,  1818,  was  greater  than 
.was  ever  known  at  any  former 
period. 

Alderman  Heygate  supported 
.the  motion.    . . 


Mr.  Tiemey  replied.'  He  did 
not  know  what  the  bank  meant ; 
for  at  one  time  it  was  Hamlet* 
and  at  another  a  fly  upon  a 
wheels  and  all  he  could  under- 
stand was,  that  it  Could  be  ^aught 
when  he  liked  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  put  it  to 
the  house,  after  all  they  had 
heard,  what  probability  the 
country  had  of  ever  seeing  a  re- 
turn to  cash  payments.  In  his 
opinion,  the  failure  of  the  boasted 
experiment  of  the  banl;  in  1816 
was  owing  to  their  issuiiig  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  paper^  after 
having  paid  in  specie  about  five 
millions  of  their  old  notes.  He 
therefore  could  not  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  bank  did  really  in* 
tend  to  resume  cash  payments. 
He  would  attend  the  committee 
with  all  diligence,  and  would 
bring  with  him  all  the  mildpess 
of  disposition  he  could ;  but  he 
could  not  give  up  his  convictions* 
unless  fairly  proved  to  be  wrong. 
He  would  show  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  that  bank  notes 
were  not  equal  to  one  another; 
for  if  the  right  honourable .  gen- 
tleman had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  in  his  possession  a  bank  note 
for  100/.  dated  the  20th  of  March 
1815,  he,  Mr.  T.,  would  ^ive  him 
another  note  for  100/.  ^so,  and 
four  1  /.  notes  in  addition.  Such  was 
the  opinion  which  the  public  held 
of  bank  notes,  and  he  was  sorry* 
for  the  sake  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  his  resolu- 
tion still  remained  on  thejoum- 
alsf  declaring  1/.  bank  notes  to  be 
worth  20x.  each.  He  wisjied  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  to 
take  place  as  gently  as  possible, 
witfaect  any  jarring  with  the  pub* 
Ik ;  but  the  latter  could  not  be. 
Neyertbelessy  the  e^siesl  way 
B  2  would 
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wottld  be  10  reduce  the  iesue  of 
notes  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
consistent  with  the  wants  of  the 
public*  Therefore  gentlemen  mast 
make  uptheir  minds  to  some  in- 
convenience, though  he  did  not 
expect  that  the  inconvenience 
would  be  so  great  as  was  held  out 
in  prospect  to  them.  He  implor- 
ed the  house  to  take  this  subject 
into  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion. The  house  then  divided  on 
the  original  motion—* 

Ayes 168 

Noes 273 

^kljoTity  for  ministers  105 

The  amendment  was  then  car- 
ried without  a  division. 
-  After  some  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  committee  was  to 
be  secret,  and  to  be  formed  bj 
l>a11ot. 

Feb.  5.— Mr.  Brogden  reported 
from  the  committee  appointed  to 
scrutinize  the  ballot  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  bank ;  and  die  following  are 
the  members  chosen  x— viscount 
Castkreagh,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Messrs.  Tiemey,  Can- 
ning, W.  Pole,  Wm.  Lamb,  F. 
Ro&nson,  P.  Grenfell,  Huskis- 
son,  Bankes,  Abercrombie,  Peel, 
Littleton,  T.  Wilson,  S.  Wort- 
ley,  Manning,  F.  Lewis  Ashurst, 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Sir  J«  Nicholl, 
and  Sir  J.  Newport.. 

House  of  lords,  Feb  4.— The 
following  noblemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  secret  committee  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  bank  of 
England;  with  reference  to  the  re* 
sumption  of  cash  payments  :  — 
lord  Harrowby,  duke  of  Wellmg- 
ton,  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  duke 
of  Montrose,  lord  Liverpool,  earl 
afSu  Germain's,  lord  Sidmouth, 
e«rl  of  Aberdeen,  lord  Grani^iUe, 
lord  King,  lord  GrenviUe,  lord 


Redesdale,    and    lord    Laodo* 
dale. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  A  ..Tay- 
lor, an  address  to  the  prince  re- 
gent was  agreed  to,  humbly  re- 
questing that  his  royal  highness 
would  adopt  such  measures  as 
should  give  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  the  benefit 
ofanassizeandgaol  delivery  twice 
in  the  year;  at  the  same  time 
assuring  his  royal  highness^  that 
.the  house  would  make  good  any 
expenses  required  by  diis  measure. 

Lord  Casdereagh  presented  a 
message  from  the  prince  regent  to 
the  following  effect  :— 

"George  P.  R The  prince 

regent,  actine  in  the  name  and  oa 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  acquaints 
the  house  of  commons  that  the 
sum  of  58^000/.  per  annum,  which» 
in  the  distribution  of  his  majesty's 
civil  list  revenue,  was  appropri* 
ated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  to  the  support 
of  the  honour  and  dienity  c^  the 
queen,  having  by  the  lamented 
demise  of  her  majesty  become 
disposable  by  his  royal  highness 
for  the  general .  purposes  of  the 
civil  list,  the  prince  regent  places 
this  sum  at  the  disposal  of  parlia- 
ment. He  thinks  it  at  the  same 
time  incumbent  upon  him  to 
state,  <  that  there  exist  certain 
claims  upon  a  part  of  this  saving, 
which  he  recommends  to  the  jus- 
tice and  liberality  of  the  house  of 
commons.  These claimsare found- 
ed on  the  faithful  services  of  the 
persons  who  formed  the  separate 
establishments  of  her  latemajesty, 
and  are  limited  to  those  services. 
The  prince  regent  is  satisfied  that 
be  may  confidentlj  rely  on  the 
loyal  attachment  ot  the  house  of 
commoDSf 
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<MmmoDSf  to  eaaUe  btm*  upon 
the  reduction  of  that  estabUsh. 
nieiit,  to  mnt  to  the  several  ia- 
divkiuals  beloogine  to  it  such  al- 
lowances as  it  has  been  usual  for 
the  crown  to  bestow  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  royal  family 
has  been^isited  with  a  similar  af- 
fliction/' 

.  His  k>rdship  entered  into  vari- 
oits  details  connected  with  the  es- 
tal^ishment  in  question^  and  sta« 
ted»  that  besides  the  saving  of  the 
queen's  1^8,000/.  a  reduction  to 
the  amount  of  50,000/.  would  be 
made  in  the  sum  hitherto  a];>pro- 
pri^oed  to  the  keeping  up  the  state 
of  the  sovereign.  It  was  propo- 
sed to  retain  such  officers  of  the 
household  as  had  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  attendance  on  the  royal  per- 
son^ and  to  reduce  those  who  had 
not.  This  reduction  would  of  it- 
self produce  a  saving  of  5993L 
There  would  ultimately  be  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament  a  sum  of 
IO89OOO/. ;  but  for  the  present  the 
saving  would  amount  only  to 
SSfimLy  as  the  sum  of  25,000/. 
would  be  required  for  the  servants 
of  the  establishment  of  her  late  ma- 
jesty, most  ofwhom  were  advanced 
inlife.  With  regard  totheservants 
of  his  majesty  who  might  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
new  arragements,thehousemighty 
under  the  act  of  1812,  enable  the 
auia§  personof  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  them  put  of  the  privy 
purse,  and  the  sum  would  notez- 
iseed  ^  or  10,000/.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  moving  for  a  se- 
lect committee  of  21  members  to 
inquire  into  the  details  of  the 
Windsor  establishment. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Long  Welleskj,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  and  Mr.  Cannmg,  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 


House  of  ccmimonsj  Feb  6. — 
Lord  Castlereagbj  after  obser- 
ving diat  he  was  about  to  propose 
the  appointment  of  a  finance  com- 
mittee, and  after  pointing  out  the 
benefits  that  had  already  resulted 
from  the  appointment  of  former 
committees,  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  the  object  for  which  they  had 
been  appointed  had  been  alreadf 
accomplished  ;  seeing  that  from 
the  statements  which  he  was  to 
submit  to  the  house,  he  would 
show  that  there  was  an  actual  sur- 
plus or  income  above  expenditure. 
It  was  impossible  to  explain  this 
subject  in  all  its  details.  Whaift 
it  might  be  asked,  was  the  income 
of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
year  which  terminated  on  the  5th 
of  last  January  ?  It  amounted  to 
54',630,000/<^whileonthe5thofJar 
nuaryl818  it wasonly 5 1/668,000/. 
thus  giving  a  considerable  iiw 
crease  and  improvement.  But 
in  the  account  of  the  5th  of  Jaaiu*> 
ary  1818,  there  were  included  ar- 
rears of  the  property  tax  to  the 
amount  of  2,800,000/.,  whereas 
the  arrears  of  the  property  tax  on 
the  5th  of  January  last  amounted 
to  no  more  than  565,000/.  Sub^ 
tractin^  these  anears  ft-om  the 
gross  mcome,  it  would  appear 
that  the  clear  receipts  in  January 
1818  amounted  to  49,834,000/. ; 
whereas  on  the  5th  of  last  Janu- 
ary the  clear  receipts  rose  so  high 
as  53,497»000/.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  4,166,000/ . 
in  favour  of  the  last  year.  This 
certainly  was  a  great  and  impor- 
tant improvement*  But  the  ba- 
lance was  still  greater,  as  a  sum 
of  about  600,000/.  arising  6*001 
duties  on  sugar  in  1818,  ought  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  income  of 
that  year,  and  added  to  that  of  the 
year  1819.  This  would  raise  that 
B  3  income 
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income  to  the  sum  of  5i,097»Obo/., 
and  would  reduce  that  of  the 
year  ending  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary 1818  to  48,734,000/.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  surplus 
of  the  present  yearover  the  preced- 
ing would  amount  to5,36d,000A 

After  these  statements,  he 
would  ask,  could  they  have  more 
encouraging  prospects?  for  did 
not  this  surplus  of  nearly  five 
millions  and  a  half  in  favour 
of  the  present  year  entitle  him 
to  call  the  prospects  of  the 
country  most  flattering  and  en- 
couraging ?  From  the  former  re-, 
ports  of  the  finance  committee 
It  would  appear  that  they  es- 
timated the  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  January  5,  1818,  at 
51,087«000/.,and  the  income  for 
the  same  year  at  52,500,000/., 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
il^meof  about  1,400,000/.  The 
income  of  the  year  1819  they 
estimated  at  62,500,000/.i  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  it  would  appear, 
from  the  statements  he  had  al- 
ready made,  that  the  real  amount 
of  that  income  exceeded  by  more 
than  one  million  and  a  half  the 
cilculations  and  estimates  of  the 
finance  committee.  But  hereafter 
it  would  be  made  manifest,  he  was 
persuaded,  that  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  country  was  not  only 
better  by  more  than  one  million 
and  a  half  than  the  committee 
had  predicted,  but  diat  there 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  that  is,  in  January  1820,  an 
actual  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure, applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  countnr, 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  9,558,000/. 

He  would  not  however  content 
himself  with  this  statement  of  the 
prospects  of  the  present  year  from 
the  receipts  of  the  last,  but  would 


inform  the  house  eyen  s6  fiira^  ^9e 
had  gone  into  the  present  ylear» 
namely,  from  the  5tn  of  January 
to  the  6th  of  February,  that  ex- 
perience confirmed  the  flattering 
prospects  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded.  On  the  first  month  oif 
the  present  compared  with  the 
first  month  of  the  last  year,  there 
was  an  increase  of  from  between 
800,000/.  to  950,000/.  And  h 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
even  in  the  last  year,  the  first 
month  was  a  month  of  increase, 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  preceding  year.— ^ 
What  then  was  our  present  finan- 
cial condition  ?  Why  it  would 
appear  not  only  that  our  expendi- 
ture was  brought  within  our  in- 
come, but  that  there  was  an  actual 
surplus  of  about  three  millions 
artd  a  half,  which  was  disposable 
for  the  liquidation  of  our  debts. 

The  noble  lord  proceeded,  in 
the  next  place,  to  give  a  short 
outline  of  the  difierent  reductions 
that  had  lately  taken  place;  pr&i 
viously  to  entering  upon  wmch, 
he  stated  that  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  impose  any  new  taxes 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
From  the  reductions  that  had  ta- 
ken place,  he  trusted  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Tiemey)  would  see,  in  the 
matter  of  economy,  that  he  and 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  profit^ 
ed  by  the  advice  which  he  (Mr, 
Tiei-ney  )had  given  them  last  year. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  quarrel  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  would  be  ever  ready  to 
take  all  the  advice  he  could  m>m 
him.  They  were  blamed  last  year 
for  not  going  more  extensively  in- 
to economy;  but  the  government 
could  not  then  have  prudently 
econoznize<j[ 
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«cdiiomizediliore  thaii  tliey  did» 
considering  how  they  were  cir» 
cumstsmced  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  TheeYpen«esoftheanny 
for  the  present  year  were  formerly 
estimated  by  the  finance  commit- 
tee to  be  8«967>000A  Besides  this, 
there  was  for  officers  on  half-pay, 
&c.  a  sum  of  about  800,000/.  But 
after  all»  it  would  appear,  that 
eres  exclusiTe  of  this  last  sum, 
there  would  be^  if  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee  was  com- 
pared with  the  actual  reductions,  a 
saving  of  no  less  than  .567>000/.  on 
thearmy  alone,  forthepresentyear, 
In  the  navy,  the  actual  saving 
woHld  be  100,000/.,  aad  100,000/. 
also  for  the  ordnance  (  so  diat  in 
the  three  services,  the  actual  sa- 
ving would  amount  to  767fOOO/, 
Owing,  however,  to  the  distance 
fit>m  home  at  which  some  regi- 
ments were  placed,  and  to  other 
circuiRstances,  some  temporary 
expenses  were  unavoidable,  as 
regiments  could  not  be  always 
immediately  reduced.  These  ex- 
penses in  the  present  year  would 
amount  lo  about  330,000/.,  but 
next  year  would  be  wholly  unne- 
cessary. The  expenses  of  this  de- 
scription last  year  amounted  to 
a  much  more  considerable  sum, 
for  they  went  so  high  as  a  sum  of 
about  740,000/.  With  regard  to 
the  reductions  in  point  of  men,  he 
would  6tate  them  at  22,126  rank 
andfile  ofthe  army  in  France,  and 
9122  rank  and  file  of  the  army  at 
home,  making  a  total  reduction 
of  81,248  rank  and  file.  Were 
officers  included,  it  would  amount 
to  about  85,000  altogether.  The 
reductions  in  the  ordnance  were 
2020*  The  total  expense  of  the 
armyt  navy,  and  ordnance  for  the 
present  year,  was  estimated  by  the 
pofMOc  committiBe  at  1^287»000/. 


Out  of  this,  four  millions  would 
be  saved  by  the  reductions.  The: 
direct  expense  would  be  only  about 
twelve  millions.  There  were,  how» 
ever,  pensions  amounting  to  about 
4,300,000/. ;  but  of  these  it  may 
be  calculated  that  about  130,000/. 
would  fall  in  annually. 

From  these  statements,  the  noble 
lord  proceeded  to  remark,  that 
there  was  a  principle  of  powerful 
elasticity  in  the  resources  of  the 
country,  which  was  gradually  and 
vigorously  rising  into  action,  in 
spite  of  the  pressure  of  all  our  for» 
mer  burdens.  This  was  particu* 
larly  evident  in  the  improving 
commercial  condition  of  the  em- 
pire at  present^  as  might  be  seen 
by  the  state  of  our  exports  and 
imports.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
greatest  year  of  British  commerce) 
xor  it  far  exceeded  all  those  on  re^ 
cord,  even  the  great  year  of  1815. 
The  amount  of  our  exports  from 
January  to  October,  in  1815, 
was  85,231,000/.;  in  1816  for 
the  same  period  it  amounted 
to  upwards  of  28,000,000/.  ;    in 

1817,  to  32,000,000/.;    and    in 

1818,  to  33,325,000/.  From  the 
promises  ofthe  early  part  of  the 
present  year  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  amount  would 
exceed  any  of  the  preceding. 
These  prospects  surely  ought  to 
dissipate  gloom,  but  not  to  pre* 
vent  exertion.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  and 
state  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  united  kingdom  for  the 
year  ended  on  the  5th  of  January 

1819,  and  also  to  state  the  proba^ 
ble  income  and  expenditure  (so 
far  as  the  same  can  now  be  esti« 
mated)  for  the  year  ending  oa 
the  5th  of  January  1820,  and  to 
yeport  the  same»  together  vith 

3  4  their 
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their  obiervatioiu  thereon »  and 
also  to  consider  what  farther  mea- 
anres  may  be  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  the  country  from  any  part  of 
the  said  expenditure,  without  de* 
triment  to  the  public  service. 

.  On  the  mouon  being  read  by 
the  speaker, 

Mr.  Tiemey  regretted,  that  as 
'  die  noble  lord  had  gone  into  such 
detail,  he  had  not  given  previous 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so ;  for 
no  man  who  had  heard  the  notice 
of  motion  for  the  revival  of  a  £• 
aance  committee^  such  as  had  ex- 
isCed  in  the  last  parliament,  could 
have  supposed  at  the  time  that  such 
a  motion  would  be  accompanied 
with  the  opening  of  the  budeet  for 
the  year.  He,  as  well  as  the  house, 
were  taken  by  surprise  in  this  in- 
stance. He  was  not,  therefore, 
prepared  to  follow  the  noble  lord 
mto  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the  items,  but  would  give  the  house 
(uch  observations  as  occurred  to 
him  on  hearing  them.  He  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
noble  lord  an  insbuation  that  the 
present  might  be  the  last  occasion 
when  the  exertions  of  the  commit- 
tee  would  be  required — he  meant 
such  a  finance  committee  as  seems 
to  have  been  first  intended,  and 
was  really  necessary :  but  i£  the 
committee  which  was  then  about 
to  be  appointed  was  to  be  only  of 
such  a  description  as  the  last — if 
it  were  only  to  receive  from  the 
government  certain  budgets,  and 
send  them  back  to  theliouse  as 
their  reports,  be  thought  it  was  of 
very  little  consequence  whether 
they  were  continued  or  not.  They 
might  as  well  be  got  rid  of  all  at 
once.  Thev  were  in  fact  little 
more  than  me  echo  of  ministers 
on  all  the  accounts  ^ich  were  sent 
^p  to  them.    The  nobk  lord  had 


bulk  most  safiiguine  expectatfens 
upon  what  be  called  the  msent 
flourishing  state  of  trade.  lie  (Mr^ 
Tiemey)  was  not  prepared  to  deny- 
that  hb  statement  was  well  foun<^ 
ed.  But  if  the  noble  lord  waa 
right,  all  the  merchants  with  whom 
he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  conversed 
on  the  subject,  and  the  number 
was  by  no  means  small,  were 
wrong :  for  every  one  of  theni,  to 
a  man,  bad  taken  quits  a  different 
view  of  the  question.  Without  go* 
ing  at  present  into  a  very  minute 
examination  of  this  alleged  pro. 
sperity,  might  not  a  great  part  of 
it  be  traced  to  the  immense  paper 
issues  ?  The  ipanufaaures  were 
likely  to  flourish  ;  but  there  were 
two  things  to  be  taken  into  that 
account ;  capital  was  plenty—- he 
spoke  of  capital,  paper  so  caUed— * 
and  labour  was  cheap ;  put  both 
these  circumstances  togedier,  and 
theglowing  picture  which  hadbeen 
drawn  might  be  accounted  for. 
He  wouldask  whether  thatcould  be 
called  a  flourishing  state  of  trade? 
He  now  came  to  the  Srubstaa* 
tial  part  of  the  noble  lord>a 
speech,  the  improvement  in  the 
revenue.  He  agreed  th^t  there 
was  a  great  improvement,  and  fae 
congratulated  the  house  and  the 
country  upon  it.  Itwas,howeverg 
only  what  they  had*  been  taught 
to  expect  by  the  anticipations  of 
the  finance  committee;  but  he 
would  take  it  as  it  was  stated.  Tiie 
noUe  lord  had  stated,  that  the  to- 
tal sum  in  which  the  revenue  of 
this  year  exceeded  the  precedinflr 
was  5,300,000^  The  noble  lord 
might.be  right,  and  he  (Mr.  Tiert 
ney )  wrong ;  biat  he  wished  to  see 
what  was  the  exact  sum  whkb 
would  be  available  for  the  preaeel 
year.  Deducting  the  arrears  paid 
ofthe|«oopertytajc»Md  tbeeftti* 
cipating 
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«i^flttmg  sugar  dattei,  there  vai 
jSBcticallj  a  difference  between 
the  two  years  of  only  %^OOfiOOL 
The  QoUe  lord  satds  t^at  the  in* 
cQine  and  expenditure  would  meet» 
and  that  there  wotdd  remain  a  snr- 
|dus.  There  never  was  a  stouter 
aiieruon  than  this,  nor  one  which 
was  more  calculated  to  give  genfr> 
ral  Atisfactionif  itcould  beproved» 
But  the  noble  lord,,  in  building  up 
this  argument  and  drawing  so 
happy  a  conclusion  from  it,  had 
thrown  out  of  his  view  altx)p;ether 
the  siukin&i  fundi  that  which  he 
could  not  but  imagine  was  a  bur* 
den  to  the  country.  This  he  con- 
ceived was  a  delusion  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  lord  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  most  complete  delusion  on 
that  of  the  house,  to  imagine  that 
this  question  of  a  budget  could  be 
£iirly  disaissed  without  including 
die  sinking  fund. 

Inordertoputthe  matter  inaway 
jn  which  it  would  be  moreintelligi- 
ble,  be  should  take  it  thus:-*he 
tooJk  thesurpltts  of  the  consdidated 
fond»  after  consideringthe  income 
asopposedtothecharge  upon  it,  to 
beSfil^fiOOL  But  did  the  noble 
lord  state  what  was  to  be  done 
widi  dstt  ?  He  would  expkun  the 
matter.  There  was  aa  old  debt 
vpon  that  fund  of  9,000,000/.  $ 
upon  this  the  noble  lord  was  also 
wholly  nlent.  Then  he  (Mr.  T.) 
aboold  say»  that  be£are  one  far* 
ihmg  of  the  surplus  of  that  fund 
coow  be  OKide  ava^able  to  the 
eaipenset  of  the  current  year,  the 
whole  of  the  (dd  debt  upon  it  must 
bewifpedoff:  and  on  the  5th  of 
Jaaoary  13^,  all  the  advance 
which  the  country  would  have 
Dmde*  would  be  to  ^et  dear  of  the 
cdddcbt.  It  was  deaor  then  diat 
diis'  swrphis  of  the  consolidated 
faftd C09I4 uo^^b^takepi  ima the 


waysand  meamof  the  present  year; 
and  what  was  to  be  uken  into 
those  ways  and  means?  There  were 
the  land  and  malt  uz,  the  war  and 
excise  taxes,  and  the  lottery ;  the 
whole  of  which  would  not,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  cdlec- 
tion,  excttd  more  than  7fi00fi00i^ 
This  was  the  amount  of  income 
towards  covering  the  expenses  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance* 
and  the  miscellaneous  services.  Be* 
yond  those  7>000,000ii  there  was 
nothing  else  that  any  one  knew  ofL 
He  might,  perhaps,  except  the 
million  which  wasduerfrom  France^ 
and  which  the  conntxy  were  kd  to 
expect  would  be  paid  upon  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  territory. 
He  would  ask  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  whether  that  sum 
was  Itkdy  to  be  forthcoming  this 
year  ?  The  chancellor  of  me  ex- 
chequer not  replying,  Mr.  Tier-^ 
ney  said,  he  presumed,  as  the  rig^t 
honourably  gentleman  did  not 
make  a  sign,  that  that  sum  could 
not  becalculated upon.  Well,  then, 
howwas  the  difiSsrence  between  the 
income  (7»000,00aiL)  and  the  ex« 
penditure  to  be  supplied  ?  or  how 
would  the  noble  lord  support  the 
argument  that  both  ends  vrould 
meet,  that  the  income  would  be 
equal  to  the  ^penditure,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  ?  The 
call  for  reduction  was  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  What 
might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed, not  only  the  reduction  of  5000 
men  was  agreed  to,  but  iriinisters 
themsdves  came  forward  to  pro*, 
pose  that  9000  should  be  reduced 
besides,  the  army  in  France.  It 
was  not,  dien,  to  the  economical 
dispositions  of  ministers  which  he 
owed  these  measures,  but  to  A^ 
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effect  of  that  nececsity  which  they 
coold  not  control.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  there  was  litde  re- 
daction in  the  navy;  and  in  the 
army,  the  nary,  and  the  ordnance^ 
the  whole  sum  expected  to  be  saved 
would  amount  to  no  more  than 
400,000/.  (LordCastlereaghex- 
plained  this  in  a  low  tone  across 
thetable.^  Mr.  Tiemey  continued  $ 
he  woula  admit  that  the  saving 
really  made  would  be  more  ;  but 
frora  the  circumstances  ^hich  he 
(lord  Castlereagh  )  had  mentioned, 
the  full  sum  oTVOOyOOOA  saved  in 
these  branches  would  not  be  avail- 
able this  yean  However,  suppos- 
ing Ae  whole  of  the  reductions  to 
make  the  expenditure  this  year  less 
by  a  million  than  that  of  the  last, 
there  would  still  remain  an  expen^ 
ditore  to  be  provided  for,  amounts 
ing  to  20,000,000/.  He  spoke  from 
recollection  only,  bat  he  took  the 
expenditure  of  last  year  to  be  not 
less  than  21,000,0004  (Thechan. 
cdlor  of  the  ezcheon^^ipodded  as- 
sent) Thenadmitung  1,000,000/. 
less  K>r  the  present  year,  how  was 
it  to  be  met  i  He  had  shown  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
had  not  ways  and  means  diat  any 
person  yet  knew  of,  exceeding 
7i00Q,O0O/.  How  were  1 3,000,000/. 
more  to  be  made  up  ?  for  after  all 
the  reductions  there  would  still  re- 
main that  sum  bo  be  provided  for. 
How  could  any  mam  in  his  senses 
say,  that  with  an  income  of  only 
7,00Q/X)0/.  and  an  expenditure  of 
90,000,000/,  both  ends  would  be 
made  to  meet»  and  a  surpltuleft  ? 
It  was  a  siene  juggle  to  assert  such 
a  thing,  and  a  iuggle  which  he  did 
not  suppose  there  was  a  man  ia 
the  house  or  country  vAo  would 
not  treat  as  such.  Where  was  the 
«iidLing  fund}  or  what  bad  been 


said  about  it  f  It  wotild  besaid  there 
^vas  a  nnking  fund  of  14,000,U00L 
at  least  it  would  soon  be  nearly 
that  sum$  but  to  support  it»  it 
would  be  necessary  to  borrow 
1S,500,000/.  Arguments  founded 
upon  the  strength  of  that  fund,  as 
applicable  to  the  public  service, 
would  be  a  gross  delusion.  Yet 
it  was  a  deloSon  which  had  long 
been  practised.  It  was  a  delusion 
which  had  been  and  would  still*be 
supported  by  the  finance  commitf 
tee.  If  the  house  were  to  grant 
the  sum  now  demanded,  they 
would  find  that  next  year  the  same 
plan  would  be  continued.  Would 
the  noble  lord  say,  with  these  facts 
staring  him  in  the  face,  that  the 
countiy  was  in  a  most  prosperous 
state,  that  we  were  going  on  flou- 
rishingly, and  were  the  astonishi^ 
ment  of  the  world  ?  He  could  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  people  were 
to  be  taxed  14,000,000/.  when 
1 2,000,000/.  were  to  be  borrowed  | 
and  could  only  consider  it  as  ano- 
ther insult  which  was  to  be  offered 
to  them.  After  thanking  the  house 
for  the  indulgence  which  had  been 
extended  to  mm,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  sat  down  amid 
loud  cheerings  firom  every  part  of 
the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  that  the  labours  of  the 
last  committee  were  entitled  to  the 
highest  ponsideration,  and  were 
such  as  oo^ht  to  inspire  the  nation 
to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  proceedings  of  another  com- 
mittee, especially  as  it  was  insti- 
tuted  upon  the  same  plan  and 
consisted  nearly  of  the  same  mem- 
bers as  the  former  committee.  He 
then  said,  that  his  noble  friend 
had  then  pointed  out  th^  general 
amelioration  of  the  revenue  up  to 
January  5, 1819{y  ind  stated  that 
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the  proceeds  of  it  amouxxted  to 
SSfiOOfiOOLf  a  sum  surpassing  the 
estimate  of  the  committee  by 
1400,000/.  The  honourable  gen- 
tkman  who  had  spoken  last  nad 
thought  proper  to  have  recourse 
ta  his  inquiries,  because  he  found 
the  state  of  the  country  more  flou- 
rishing than  he  had  expected.  The 
reduction  which  had  already  taken 
place  was  surprising  and  beyond 
all  belief.  He  wotSid  not  hesiute 
to  say,  that  if  any  individual  had 
been  told  in  1792,  before  the  war 
commenced,  that  we  should  be 
engaged  in  a  series  of  hostilities 
for  hve*and-twenty  years,  that 
ihose  hostilities  should  leave  us 
with  an  unredeemed  debt  of 
800,000,000/.,  and  that  notwith- 
standing, at  ^e  end  of  the  third 
year  of  peace  there  should  be  a  sur- 
plus of  5^000,000/.  or  4,000,000/* 
in  the  revenue^  that  individual 
would  have  returned  for  answer, 
f*  It  is  beyond  all  hope,  it  u  beyond 
all  credibility,  it  is  a  fairy  prospect 
that  can  never  be  realized,"  And 
yet,  such  is  the  sute  of  facts,  even 
after  17,000,000/.  of  annual  taxes 
have  been  remitted  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Ellice  had  as  full  confidence 
as  any  individual  could  have  in 
the  'means  and  energy  of  the 
country ;  but  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  if  we  kept  borrovring 
money  to  raise  the  funds,  and  is- 


Dg  an  over  abundancfsof  paper, 
we  3iould  find  it  impossible  to 
continue  to  go  on  mucn  loneer. 

Mr.  Protheroe  observed,  that  in 
his  opinion  his  majesty's  ministers 
were  in  c;eneral  disposed  to  place 
too  mucn  reliance  on  the  amount 
of  exports  and  imports,  as  a  crite- 
rion for  national  prosperity.  A 
spirit  of  adventurous  speculation 
had  been  introduced,  and  had  ex- 
fended  ifself  from  Uie  higher  to 


the  more  humble  classes  of  traders^ 
and  the  effects  of  which  it  was  not 
•easy  to  calculate. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  export  trade  of 
the  country  must  be  materially  af- 
fected by  a  diminution  of  the  cir- 
culating paper.  The  low  rate  o£ 
interest  payable  on  the  exchequer 
bills  was  a  direct  advantage  to  the 
public,  whilst  the  amount  of  them 
enabled  capitalists  to  promote  its 
manufacturing  interests. 

The  question  for  appointing  the 
committee  was  then  put,  and  car- 
ried unanimously.  The  following 
members  were  then  elected  tb 
compose  it:  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
H.  Bankes,  the  chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer, lord  Binning,  right  hon. 
R.  Peel,  Mr.  B.  Wilbraham,  Mr. 
Hart  Davis,  sir  George  Clerk« 
right  hon.  W.  Huskisson,  Mr.  F. 
Lewis,  sir  G.  Hill,  Mr.  Trnmayne, 
Mr.  N.  Calvert,  Mr.  D.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Gooch,  Mr. 
Cakrafty  Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth,  lor4 
Clive,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Courte- 
-nay. 

Mc  Grenfell  said  he  had  lately 
called  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  subject  of  the  public  ba- 
lances in  tne  lumds  of  the  bank, 
with  a  view  of  securin?  a  greater 
share  of  the  benefit  of  tnem  to  the 
country.  The  bank  at  present  de- 
rived a  sum  of  about  280,000/.  a 
year  from  this  source,  and  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed to  submit  this  branch  of  public 
expenditure  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
intimated,  that  this  ought  in  his 
opinion  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  inquirv  and  arrangement. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  ai\d  means,  whena 
general 
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geiterd  resolation  as  to  an  issue  of 
exchequer  bills  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne,  after  some  pr»» 
luninary-  observationsy  as  to  the 
proceedio»  of  the  committee  on 
the  poor  Taws,  which  sat  during 
the  last  session,  said  he  should  pro- 
pose to  re-appoint  that  committee* 
He  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  was  alluding,  and  the  commit* 
tee  had  felt  it  m  an  equal  deeree. 
'  So  overwhelming  had  the  evil  ap- 
peared to  them^  that  they  had  been 
at  a  loss  what  remedy  to  propose ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
to  disguise  from  ourselves  that  the 
evil,  great  as  it  was,  was  still  la- 
■creasing;  and  in  a  little  time  in 
joany  districts,  unless  checked, 
it  would  leave  to  the  owner  no- 
.thing  but  the  soil.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
.a  committee. 

Mr.  Curwen  acknowledged  that 
the  country  was  under  great  obK- 
gations  to  the  honourable  member 
who  had  just  sat  down  ;  and  it 
was  with  pain  he  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. But,  in  his  opinion*  little 
benefit  could  now  be  derived  from 
•aconmiittee ;  thehouse  was  already 
in  possession  of  all  the  information 
wliich  they  could  derive  from  a 
committee ;  and  the  only  source 
from  which  any  relief  could  be  ex- 
pected was  one  which  could  at 
on«e  look  at  the  evil  in  all  its  parts. 
In  25  years  the  poor  rates  had  io- 
ereased  from  2,000,000/.  to  thetr 
present  enormous  amount.  The 
increase  was  owing  to  three  great 
causes— 'increase  of  taxation,  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  consequent  increase 
of  die  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  increase  of  the  value  of 
fadK>ur  had  indeed  been,  he  l>e. 
lieved^  in  the  proportion  of  one^ 


feorth ;  but  the  increase  in  At 

prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had 
been  at  least  one-thitd ;  and  die 
additional  taxation  on  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  soap,  leather,  and 
salt,  amounted  to  one>ntnth  at  least 
of  the  produce  of  labour.  He 
verily  believed,  that  instead  of  the 
poor-rates  being  diminidied,  they 
had  been  incre^ed.  It  would  be 
better  to  take  this  great  burden  off 
the  people  and  lay  it  at  once  on 
property.  He  reprobated  die 
practice  of  giving  bounties  to  the 
poor  for  marrying ;  for  parishes 
often  gave  a  man  2s.  lor  his  vrife, 
and  Is.  6d,  a  week  iint  each  of  hn 
children.  He  thought  that  some 
power  should  be  given  to  the  ma- 
gistrates to  fix  the  wages  for  agri- 
cultural labour  in  itSeretn,  di- 
stricts ;  by  this  means,  out  of  the 
eight  millions  for  the  poor  rates 
now  raised,  two  millions  might  be 
raised  as  wa^es,  which  womd  be 
a  great  teHefT  But  nothing  would 
give  real  relief  hmi  lessening  the 
taxation.  He  therefore  thousfat 
government  ought  to  take  up  diis 
question,  for  otherwise  he  despair- 
ed of  any  good  being  done. 

Lord  Casdereagh  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  discuss  die  ge- 
neral question  of  the  poor  laws 
when  his  rk^ht  honourable  friend 
brought  in  his  bill.  It  would  be 
deceiving  the  house,  if  he  was  to 
say  that  government  had  yet  seen 
any  mode  of  relieviiig  the  lower 
orders  by  tfarowin?  the  burden  of 
them  on  any  one  class  in  the  state. 
Government  wished  to  agree  with 
every  person  in  the  house,  in  order 
to  inquire  what  could  really  be 
done  to  zSard  relief  on  this  great 
subject.  The  committee  had  al. 
ready  gone  a  great  length  towards 
ameliorating  the  poor  laws.  He 
would  not  encourage  false  hopea 

to 
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to  the  country;  and  althoa^h 
some  classes  in  the  eommunilT' 
were  still  suffnringy  as  in  a  great 
coantry  th^  must  at  all  times  be^ 
there  never  was  an  example  of  a 
more  rapid  amelioration  of  gene- 
ral, commercial^  and  manafactur- 
in?  interests. 

Mr.  Burrell  instanced  the  case 
of  Brighton  parish,  which  lately 
psud  70001.  for  poor  rates,  and  last 
year  they  amounted  to  16,000/., 
the  population  being  18,000.  The 
parish  of  East  Grinstead  paid  at  a 
rate  of  4/.  a  year  a  man  to  the 
poor  rates.  The  reason  was,  that 
there  was  a  greater  population  in 
die  parish  uian  they  could  find 
work  for.  All  the  young  able- 
bodied  singlemen  had  been  obliged 
to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for 
want  of  employment. 

Mr.  Memuen  said,  it  would  be 


ft  dela«o(i  to  think  that  any  legis* 
ladve  measure  could  be  found  to 
meet  this  evil,  except  a  diminution 
of  taxes. 

MrX.Wellesley  opposed  the  re- 
appointment of  this  committee. 

Alderman  Waithman  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  lord  on 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  had  found  in  hll 
own  parish  the  distress  of  the  poor 
increasing;  up  to  this  moment.  In 
one  of  toe  parishes  of  his  ward, 
upwards  of  100  persons  were  sum- 
moned for  non-payment  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  found  incapable. 
Nothing  would  remedy  this  eyil 
but  a  relief  from  the  taxes  which 
now  oppress  the  country. 

Colonel  Wood  supported  the 
motion  for  the  committee. 

The  committee  was  then  orders 
ed  to  be  appointed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

JFindtor  BiidblUhuunt'^Criminal  Codt^^Bribery  at  Penryn'^Ea^cht^ 
qutr  ProsecutiottS'^Chimney  St^eepers*  BUL 


HOUSE  of  lords,  Feb.  11.-^ 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  laid 
on  the  table  papers  relative  to  the 
negotiations  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Lord  Holland  inquired  whe- 
ther there  were  among  them  any 
papers  respecting  the  slave  trade, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  holy  al- 
liance, or  if  it  was  intended  to  lay 
a  copy  of  it  before  the  house. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the 
British  government  approved  of 
the  principles  of  the  compact  al- 
Indra  to,  but  was  not  a  party 
theieto.  That  alliance  had  been 
st^ed  at  Paris  by  the  four  sove^ 
mgiis  tfaemsdv^   without  the 


intervention  of  any  subordinate 
agent ;  and  by  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,  which  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  respon- 
sible .  agents,  the  prince  regent 
could  not  be  a  party  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  other  sovereigns; 
Under  these  chrcumstances,  it  was 
not  deemed  regular  to  lay  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  Mfore  the  house. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
sir  J.  Jackson  moved  for  a  com> 
mittee  to  inquire  whether  conta- 
gion or  infection  was  incident  to 
epidemic  diseases. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn  thought  this  was 
a  subject  more  fit  for  me  mquiry 


so 
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of  medical  iiwn  than  a  committer 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

Mr,  F.  Robinson  explained  the 
bearing  of  the  question  upon  the. 
interests  of  commerce,  as  affected 
bjr  the  quarantine  lawi.  A  re- 
ference had  been  made  to  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  on  the  subject* 
and  their  opinion  was^  that  che 
doctrine  on  which  the  quarantine 
regulations  had  been  founded  was 
correct.  Still  facts  had  been  stated 
which  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
(doubt  whether  the  plague  itself 
was  contagious. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn,  upon  this  ex- 
phnation,  said  he  should  not  op- 
pose the  motion. 

Sir  J.  Jackson  said  that  Dr.  Ro- 
bertSf  who  had  been  24  years  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  had 
informed  him  that  he  scarcely 
ever  knew  an  instance  of  fever  be- 
ing contagious.  Motion  agreed 
to. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  12.  The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  com- 
mission to  the  bill  lor  the  custody 
of  his  roajesty^s  person,  and  the 
Westminster  hustings  bill. 

On  the  motion  of.Mr.  Gren- 
fell,  several  returns  were  ordered 
from  the  bank  relative  to  notes 
and  post-bills.  He  also  gave  no- 
tice, that  after  the  holidays  he 
should  submit  a  motion  respect- 
ing the  allowance  of  280,000/.  to 
the  bank,  for  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  public  debt. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  up 
a  large  mass  of  papers  relative 
to  negotiations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, on  the  subject  of  tHe  slave 
trade ;  and  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  S  my  the,  said  great 
difficulties  had  been  found  in  fill* 
ing  up  the  list  of  conmiissioners 
to  be  sent  out,  under  the  treaties 
with  the  peninsular  powers. 


Mr*  Wilberferc^mnarked^ifaat 
every  day's  delay  ia  siding  them 
out  was  signing  the  da|^-warrant 
of  hundreds  oT  their  fellow  crea* 
tures. 

The  attorney-general  having 
moved  the  committal  of  the  law 
of  appeal  repeal  bill,  sir  Francis 
Burdett  said  he  should,  in  a  fu- 
ture stage,  move  a  sajrin^  clause 
as  to  the  right  of  appeal  in  cases 
of  murder. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  did  not  see 
how  any  part  of  the  law  could  be 
suffered  to  remain,  without  leav- 
ing a  principle  equally.  inconsist« 
ent  with  humanity  and  justice. 
The  objections  to  the  repeal  o£ 
that  part  of  it  which  applied  to 
cases  of  murder,  rested  upon  no 
better  authority  than  the  observa- 
tions of  Junius  upon  the  case  of 
the  Kennedys. 

February  16.«»The  house  hav« 
ing  gone  into  a  committee  on  the 
acts  respecting  the  assessed  taxes 
on  horses,  Mr*Cur  wen  complained 
of  the  frequency  of  surcharges  in 
the  collection  of  these  taxes.  This 
mode  of  surchar^ng  excited  infi- 
nite odium  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  occasioning  any 
considerable  increase  of  the  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  Lushington  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  continue 
the  act  of  last  year, '  in  a  commit- 
tee on  which  the  honourable  gen« 
tleman  might  propose  an  amend- 
ment. Different  constructions  cer- 
tainly prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom^  an  evil  which 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  reme- 
died. 

•  Feb.  17.— On  a  petition  from 
land-owners  in  the  west  ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  for  a  committee  on 
the  com  laws,  sir  IL  Wibon  ex- 
pressed his  surprise-  at  tbe  perse* 
veranc 
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renaoct  of  the  landlords  and  fami'- 
ers>  in  presenting  such  petitions, 
after  the  unequivocal  declaration 
made  on  the  subject  bj  ministers* 
Was  it  intended  again  to  ezaspe* 
rate  the  feelings  of  the  public 
against  the  existing  com  lawsj 
'Die  anicultural  interest  had  been 
most  fortunate  to  get  what  they 
now  enjoyedy  and  he  was  certain 
that  they  ou^ht  to  be  well  satis* 
fied  with  gains  which  were  the 
losses  of  the  rest  of  the  country* 
.  Mr.  Stuart  W.ortleyy  who  pro- 
rented  the  petition,  said  he  had 
mat  doubts  whether  this  was  a 
St  lime  for  urging  the  claims  of 
the  petitioners  $  but  it  was  his  du« 
ty,  as  a  member  of  the  house,  to 
sabnait  their  humble  request  to  its 
consideration* 

Mr.  alderman  Wood  said,  the 
better  way  would  be  to  more  at 
once  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
the  negativing  of  which  would  set 
the  maJ^r  to  rest,  and  satisfy  the 
country. 

Mn  W.  Wynn  deprecated  these 

Xted  discussions  on  a  topic  so 
lated  to  excite  a  general  fer- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  peti- 
tioners,he  was  well  persuaded  that 
nodiing  could  be  gained  for  them, 
and  much  might  be  lost,  by  any 
new  attempt  at  legislation. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  moving  for  a  com- 
mittee. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  in  his 
part,  of  the  country  they  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood. 
.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prothe- 
roe,  a  select  committee  .was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  acts  now 
VI  force  respecting  ^e  highways 
and  turnpike  roads  in  £ngland 
and  Wales ;  and  to  inquire  into 
the  exj>ediency  of  making  better 
regulations  for  (heir  repair*. 


After  a  pretty  genet al  i^rdiml- 
nary,  conversation,  the  house  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  chimney- 
sweepers' regulation  bill.  The 
committee  agreed  that  the  age  be- 
low which  climbing  boys  could 
not  be  apprenticed  should  be  14^ 
and  that  tne  penalty  for  «Mfa  vio- 
lation of  this  clause,  proved,  be* 
fore  two  magistrates,  should  not 
exceed  SOL  nor  be  less  than  lOL 
It  was  also  agreed,  that  the. act 
should  begin  to  operate  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1821. 

Some  conversation  took  place 
among  Messrs.  alderman  Wood, 
Bennet,  and  Omroaney,  on. the 
practice  of  bo^rs,  after  uie  tecmi- 
nation  of  their  apprei^ticesbipt, 
returning  upon  their  parishes,  and 
the  effecu  of  chimney-sweepii^ 
on  the  looks  and  limbs  of  boys* 
Mr.  Ommaney,  who  had  been 
overseer  in  town  and  counttryt 
maintained,  that  none  had  \>eea 
ever  known  to  him  to  return  upon 
the  parish,  but  that  M  had  felt  a 
firmness  and  determination  to  go 
forward  in  life,  and  that  all  he  had 
ever  seen  of  them  wore  happy 
countenances,  so  good  and  buoy- 
ant were  their  spirit^*  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  on  the  contrary,  contended, 
that  without  reference  to  any  other 
authority,  his  own  eyes  must  con* 
vince  him  while  he  goes  along  the 
streets,  that  they  are  miserable 
victims,  with  bent  legs,  humped 
backs,  distorted  bodies,  and  nu- 
serable,  distressed,  dejected  coun* 
tenances.  Mr.  alderman  Wood 
remarked,  that  if  glee  of  counte- 
n^ce  could  ever  be  discovered 
through  the  covering  of  soot,  it 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  re* 
cent  escape  from  eminent  peril  in 
a  chimney*  Mr*  Ommaney  af- 
firmed, that  chimney-sweepers.had 
often  goo^e  into  me  pavy*    Sir 

Isaac 
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Isaac  Coffin  said  he  had  never 
known  one  there. 

February  18.  Mn  Bennet  ad- 
dressed the  house  at  great  length 
on  the  evils  attending  the  present 
ayscem  of  transportation  of  con* 
▼icts  to  New  south  Wales*  and 
defects  in  the  present  mode  ci  go* 
Ternmg  that  colony*  which  placed 
the  penons  and  property  of  20/XXI 
Englishmen  at  the  arbitrary  dis* 
posal  of  the  governor*  wkhout 
the  restraint  even  of  a  council* 
He  complained  that  the  governor 
opened  aiid  shut  the  ports  on 
principles  ^eo  capridouS|  that  nei* 
Aerthe  agriculturists  nor  mer* 
diants  knew  how  to  regulate  their 
dealtings;  that  he  ordered  three 
tnen*  one  of  them  a  free  man* 
an  aiti«t  of  gieat  ingeniuty*  to 
be  publicly  flogged*  for  goin^ 
dirough  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his 
park )  that  he  levied  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  90,000^  a*year  with* 
Out  the  authority  of  parliament  \ 
and  that  he  hstd  licensed  52  public 
houses*  many  of  which  were  in* 
fiunous  brouiels*  Mr.  B.  con- 
ducted with  moving*  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  in* 
to  die  system  of  transportation* 
and  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales^  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  house.    , 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived 
that  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man would  behest  attained  by  con- 
necting the  proposed  inquiry  with 
diat  into  the  state  of  die  jg;aols* 
which  he  (lord  C)  intended  to 
move  for ;  and  the  state  of  the 
criminal  code  he  also  considered 
another  branch  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  committee  of  1812*  of 
which  the  late  sir  S.  Romilly  was 
a  membo-*  conduded  their  report 
with  suting*  that*  of  late  years* 
the  govenuaent  had  turned  i^ 


particular  aomitton  to  diamMaii 
of  improving  the  state  of  the  c(h 
lony  at  New  South  Wales ;  and 
he  could  now  inform  die  house* 
diat  a  commissioner  was  about  to 
proceed  thither  to  inquire  on  the 
spot  as  to  the  practicability  of 
better  arrangements.  Under  the« 
circumstances  he  should  move  the 
previous  question. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  debate; 
which  lasted  till  midnight*  die 
original  ttiotion  was  supported  by 
Mr,  Wilbofodoe,  sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh* Mr.  Buxton*  Mr«  Wynn^ 
and  Mr,  Fotbes  \  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Goulbum*  sir  B,  Martin*  Mr, 
Canning*  and  Mr,  B.  Batlmfsr* 
The  previous  question  was  then 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1S9  to 
93. 

Feb,  19*  —  Lord  Castlereagh 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
carry  into  effect  the  conventions 
for  die  liquidation  of  the  claims 
of  British  merchants  on  France. 
His  lordship  incidentally  noticed* 
that  no  relief  or  protection  was  to 
be  expected  from  this  govemoaenf 
by  speculators  in  the  foreign  funds* 
in  cases  of  war  breaking  out.  He 
also  said*  diat  when  the  persons 
who  had  preferred  their  claims 
prior  to  the  period  mentioned  in 
the  notice  given  by  the  commis- 
sioners* had  been  satisfied*  those 
who  had  good  claims*  but  had 
neglected  to  prefer  them  in  time^ 
would  be  entitled  to  a  division  of 
the  surplus*  if  any  remained. 

House  of  commons*  Feb.  22.—* 
The  chimney-sweepers'  regulation 
bill*  after  some  oppontion  by  ni* 
J.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Ommaney*  and 
a  reply  by  Mr.  Bennet*  was  passed. 

The  house  went  into  a  comniib« 

tee*  to  consider  of  the  report  of 

the  sdect  committee  on  the  w  jnd-: 

sor  establishment*    LordCastle-^ 

rwtgh 
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restgh  addressed  the  committee  in 
the  order  of  the  foHowing  resolu- 
tionsy  which  he  proposed  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  viz.  1st.  That 
for  the  .Windsor  establishment 
generallyy  instead  of  lOO^OOOAy 
iSOyOOO/.  be  appropriated.  2d. 
That  annuities  be  given  to  the 
servants  of  her  late  majesty*  to 
the  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee.    Sd.  That  10,000/.  be 

fiven  to  the  duke  of  York,  as  to 
er  late  majesty,  for  the  expenses 
attitrnding  the  care  of  his  majesty's 
person.  The  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
tjesolutions  related  to  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  superannuating  the 
king's  servants,  to  the  future  pay- 
ments from  the  exchequer,  and  to 
other  matters  of  form.  On  the 
l^eneral  subject  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion, kis  lordship  said  there  had 
been  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  committee.  The  only  point 
of  difference  was,  whether  there 
shoold  be  four  or  five  equerries 
retained  ;  but  as  to  the  grant  for 
the  Windsor  establishment,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  could  not  be  less, 
considering  that  one  third  of  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing tip  the  palace,  and  that  the 
real  expense  of  his  majesty  would 
not  exceed  16,000/.  The  sum. 
proposed  for  the  queen's  servants 
was  between  18and  19,000/.,  mak- 
ing a  reduction  of  upwards  of 
6000/.  Tlie  allowance  was  less 
than  that  made  to  the  servants 
of  the  late  princess  dowager  of 
Wsdes,  and  about  the  same  that 
had  beengiven  to  those  of  queen 
Mary.  With  regard  tothe  grant 
to  the  dake  of  York,  he  under- 
stood it  was  to  be  proposed  that 
it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  privy 
pui^.  This,  ne  contended,  would 
be  unjust,  ttlegal,  and  unconsti- 
tutional. The  statutes  of  the  39tb 
1819. 


and  40th  of  the  king  had  enabled 
his  majesty  to  dispose  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  privy  purse  as  private 
property.  On  this  principle,  top, 
the  acts  of  1811  and  1812  had 
proceeded  in  keeping  that  fund 
untouched.  The  duty  of  the  ctii- 
tos  of  the  king's  person  was  a  pub- 
lic one,  and  to  propose  to  pay  him 
out  of  his  majesty's  property  need 
only  be  named  in  order  to  revolt 
the  feelings  of  the  house ;  it  was 
to  shake  the  very  first  principle  of 
private  property.  If  such  a  pro- 
position were  carried,  it  would 
consign  their  names  to  infamy. 
If  any  one  had  nerves  to  bring 
forward  an  amendment  to  that 
effect,  the  house,  following  the 
clear  law  on  the  subject,  must  at 
once  meet  him  with  the  practice 
of  good  faith,  with  the  practice  of 
good  law,  and  with  the  maxim 
much  esteemed  by  our  ancestors 
— Nolumus  leges  AngluB  mutatis 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with 
stating,  that  he  had  been  autho- 
rized by  the  duke  of  York  to  ap- 
prize the  house  that  nothing  couLd 
induce  him  to  take  what  he  con* 
sidered  the  sacred  property  of  his 
majesty.  He  then  moved  his  first 
resolution. 

Mr.  Ti^rney  admitted  that,  from 
what  had  been  disclosed  in  the 
committee,  no  saving  could  be 
made  in  the  proposed  vote  for  the 
Windsor  establishment,  but  one 
too  paltry  to  put  into  competition 
with  the  irksomeness  of  the  dis« 
cussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  royal 
femily,  of  which  there  had  cer» 
tainly  been  enough  in  that  house 
already.  Ai  to  the  queen's  ser- 
vants, he  had  objected  to  extend- 
ing pensions  or  allowances  beyond 
servants  in  menial  offices.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  quite  in  error 
upon  that  point,  and  that  lofdt 
C  were 
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were  usually  pensioned,  as  well  as 
menial  senrants.  As  to  the  in- 
femy  which  would  fall  on  the 
house  if  they  ordered  the  duke  of 
York  to  be  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purse»  all  he  would  say  was,  that 
he  acted  from  the  best  informa- 
tion he  could  receive,  and  with 
the  best  discretion  he  could  exer- 
cise; and  while  he  so  acted,  he 
was  sure  of  the  approbation  of  his 
own  mind)  and  felt  confident  that 
he  could  not  be  ^e  means  of 
bringing  infamy,  on  himself  or  on 
others.  The  communication  made 
to  the  house  by  the  noble  lord^  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech^  was 
very  iU  advised.  The  royal  duke 
must  have  been  told  by  ministers, 
that  if  the  house  of  commons 
would  be  infamous  by  giving  the 
money  out  of  the  pri? y  purse,  he 
would  be  infamous  by  receiving 
It.  But  whatever  sum  of  money 
^at  house  might  offer,  he  begged 
to  say  that  the  proudest  royal 
duke  must  feel  an  honour  to  re* 
ceive.  Mr.  T.  then  argued  at 
great  length,  that  neither  legally 
nor.  constitutionally  was  the  privy 
purse  private  property ;  that  it  was 
not  made  so  bv  the  S9th  and  40th 
of  the  king,  tnough  they  enabled 
him  to  dispose  of  the  savings  that 
had  previously,  accruecf.  As  to 
the  51st  of  the  king,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  it 
had  the  privy  purse  been  consi- 
dered the  private  property  of  the 
sovereign.  The  sole  object  of  that 
act  was,  that  should  his  majesty 
recover,  he  should  find  every  thine 
in  itaiu  quo.  But  the  52d,  which 
was  a  permanent  measure,  ex- 
pressly stated  that  it  was  reason^- 
able  uat  the  payment  of  the  phy- 
$ician5  and  certain  other  expenses 
should  be  borne  out  of  the  privy 
purse.    How  then  could  it  be  in« 


famous  in  this  parliament  to  do 
that  which  the  late  one  had 
thought  reasonable  ?  It  was  not 
known,  he  believed  rather  ^that 
the  reverse  was  the  fact,  diat  hit 
majesty  had  made  any  testament- 
ary document  by  which  to  direct 
the  future  application  of  his  pro- 

a;  and  if  so,  the  consequence 
i  be,  that  it  would  devolve 
to  the  crown ;  and  were  the  house, 
he  asked,  to  be  called  on,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  to 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  secure  a  large  sum  to 
diesuccessor  to  the  throne?  Did 
the  house  recollect  that  the  privj 
purse  of  his  majesty  was  not  the 
only  one  which  the  country  had 
to  pay?  There  were  at  present 
two  privy  purses,  and  the  savines 
from  both  were  to  become  the 
property  of  the  crown.  He  then 
begged  the  house  to  recollect  that 
the  eyes  of  the  country  were  upon 
them.  It  expected  from  them  a 
saving  of  10,000/. ;  and  let  them 
not  be  afraid  of  the  infamy  which 
was  threatened  to  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment.  Let  them 
but  do  their  duty — vote  for  the- 
saving }  the  country  would  stand 
by  them,  and  where  the  charge 
of  infancy  would  afterwards  fall 
let  others  find  out.  He  reminded 
the  house  c^  the  unpleasant  situa- 
tion in  which  ministers  had  .re* 
cendy  placed  the  junbr  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  by  demanding 
establishments  which  the  country 
could  not  afibrd.  Though  the 
sum  at  present  in  dispute  was 
small,  the  question  which  it  in- 
volved was  one  of  theutmost  im- 
porunce:  it  was  connected  dose- 
IV  with  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  country,  and  it  came  hooie  to 
the  most  powerful  feelings  of  a 
people,  who,  while  labouring  un- 
der 
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der  their  burdens,  were  insalted 
by  such  expressions  as  those  to 
"which  the  noble  lord  had  resorted. 
He  concluded  with  moving  an 
amendment,  <<That  the  surplus 
out  of  the  funds  arising  to  his  ma- 
jesty from  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  60,000/.  which  was 
allowed  for  the  privy  purse,  after 
the  payment  ox  the  physicians, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
10,000/.  to  be  given  to  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  as  the 
CHsios  of  his  majesty^s  person." 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  amend- 
ment was  supported  by  Mr. 
Bankes,'  Mr.  Protheroe,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  T; 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Scarlett;  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  Mr,  Martin  (of  Galway), 
Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Compton, 
Mr.  H.  Davis,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  and  Mr.  8. 
Wortley.  On  a  division,  the  ori- 
ginal motion  was  carried  by  281 
to  186. — ^The  chairman  of  the 
committee  then  reported  progress. 
.  February  ^.-r-'The  remaining 
resolutions  respecting  the  Wind- 
sor establishment  were  agreed  to 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
February  24.— Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son presented  a  petition  from 
Thomas  William  Grady,  clerk  of 
the  peace,  against  the  honourable 
William  Windham  Quin,  mem- 
ber fen*  the  counr^  of  Limerick* 
He  (sir  Robert  Wilson)  was  in- 
structed to  say,  that  the  petitioner 
was  perfisctly  prepared  to  prose- 
cute the  inquiry,  and  thsit  the  do- 
cuments referred  to  couU  all  be 
produced  before  the  house  or  a 
committee. 
Mr.  Windham  Quin  then  stated, 


with  much  energy,  that  thecharges 
in  the  petition  were  malicious  and 
ungrounded.  His  removal  of  Mr. 
Grady  had  nothing  to   do  with 
politics.    It  was  true  that  the  pe* 
titioner  had  held  the  situation  of 
clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Limerick  for  15  years;     But 
would  the  house  believe  that  he 
was  now  only  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  consequently 
that  he  must  have  been  appointed 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old  ?    The  p^itioner  never 
exercised  a  single  function  of  his 
office.    In  appointing  a  successor 
to  the  petitioner,  he  did  select  a 
gentleman  who  could  discharffe^ 
and  who  does  discharge,  the  du- 
ties of  that  office.    Mr.  Quin  then 
produced  a  letter,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  the  father  of  the  pe« 
titioner  to  himself,  in  which  he 
was  threatened  with  having  his 
conduct    represented    in    parlia- 
ment, unless  he  restored  his  son 
to  his  office,  and  confirmed  him 
in  it  for  life.    This  letter  being 
proved  to  be  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Grady,  sen.  he  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  custody  and  corn- 
mitted  to  Newgate,  for  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
-  House  of  lords,  Feb.  SS.*— Lord 
Sidmouth  called  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  papers  re- 
cently laid  on  the  table  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  gaols,    prisons, 
and  crimes.    It  was  gratifying, 
he  said,  to  find  that  theFe  had 
be^n  a  decrease  of  crimes  last 
year.    The  increase  of  crimes  of 
late  years  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country* 
it  was  an  object  worthy  of  their 
lordships*  inquiry,  to  discover  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  numb^ 
of  crimes.    The  stateof  the  cri- 
minal ia[w  would  also  require  their 
C  2  attention. 
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attention.  Some  thought  it  to  be 
too  sanguinary;  others  thought 
the  evil  lay  in  its  being  admini- 
stered with  too  much  lenity.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  transpor- 
tation had  lost  much  of  its  terrors. 
The  regulations  adopted  of  late 
years  with  regard  to  the  hulks 
had  prored  highly  beneficial. 
Whatever  alterations  might  be 
made  in  the  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline,  care  ought  to  be  uken  that 
culprits,  however  improved  in  their 
minds  and  morals,  should  on  their 
liberation,  carry  with  them  the  re- 
collection that  g^ols  were  places 
of  punishment,  xlis  lordship  con- 
cluded with  moving  for  a  select 
conmitttee  to  consider  of  the  re- 
turns on  the  table,  and  report 
thereon. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown 
thought  the  field  opened  by  the 
noble  lord  for  the  committee  now 
proposed  too  wide.  If  they  were 
to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the 
criminal  law,  there  were  about 
750  acts  which  they  would  have 
to  examine. 

Lord  Kenyon  then  moved  for 
the  appointmcfnt  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  and  con« 
dition  of  children  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufactories,  and  to  re- 
port thereon  to  the  house. 

The  lord  chancellor  said  the 
overworking  of  children  was  in- 
dictable at  common  law ;  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  master  cot- 
ton manufacturers  and  the  master 
chimney-sweepers  should  have 
principles  applied  to  them  differ- 
ent from  those  applied  to  otjber 
trades. 

Lords  Rosslyn,  Grosvenor  and 
Lauderdale  argued  against  all  in- 
terference with  the  principle  of 
free  labour. 
The  bishop  of  Chester,  Igrd  Li- 


verpool, and  lord  Holknd*  con- 
tended that  it  was  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  poor  children  in  question  as 
jree  labourers,  a^id  that  by  adopt- 
ing some  measure  for  relief,  their 
lordships  would  merely  endeavour 
to  make  that  efiectual  by  provi- 
sion which  was  now  ineffectusil 
for  the  want  of  provision. 

The  noble  lord's  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

In  the  commons  the  same  dsLj, 
the  report  on  the  Windsor  esta*- 
blishment  was  brought  op  and 
read ;  but  on  the  third  resoiud<m» 
for  granting  10^000/.  annually  to 
the  duke  of  York  for  the  care  of 
his  majesty's  person,  being  pQt» 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  was 
renewed.  It  was  however  with- 
out much  interest,  except  in  the 
result.  The  opposition  v^as  not 
as  to  the  fund  from  whence  the 
money  should  be  taken,  but  the 
grant  of  the  sum  itself.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  against  the  resolu- 
tion were  Messrs.  Denman,  Cor- 
wen,  Bemal,  Williams,. Tiemey, 
lords  Carhampton  and  Ebrington ; 
in  support  of  it  Messrs.  Robin^ 
son,  Csuining,LongWellesley,  Bai* 
thurs^  Freemantte,  and  others. 
An  amendment  was  moved  for 
reducinjg;  the  allowance  to  5,000/. ; 
but  which  was  lost  on  a  division 
by  247  to  137. 

Feb.  26 — Mr.  Atkyns  Wright 
reported  from  the  Penryn  election 
committee,  that  Henry  Swann, 
esq.  was  not  duly  elected ;  that 
he  had  been  ^[oilty  of  bribery,  and 
wasthereforemcapacttated  to  serve 
in  parliament ;  that  evidence  had 
been  adduced  of  three  persons 
nsing  corrupt  influence,  and  ei^xt 
others  of  receiving  bribes. 

March  1st. — Lord  Castlereagh, 
with  a  view  of  anticipating  and 
rendering  unnecessary  a  motion 
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of  wfaichsir  James  Mackintosh  had 
given  notice^  movedy  **  that  a 
select  committe  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  descrip- 
tion of  gaols  and  other  places  of 
confinementf  and  into  the  best 
method  of  providing  for  the  re- 
formation as  well  as  the  safe  cus- 
tody and  punishment  of  offen- 
ders." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked, 
that  when  the  time  arrived^  he 
should  then  endeavour  to  con* 
Yince  the  house,  that  there  was 
ground  for  instituting  an  inquiry, 
a  separate  inquiry,  into  a  part  of 
the  criminal  law. 

Messrs.  Bennet,  Buxton,  Wynn, 
Lawson,  and  alderman  Wood, 
made  a  few  observations.  The 
motion  was  a^eed  to,  and  a 
committee  appomted. 

Mr.  Callaghan  observed,  that 
a  sutement  had  gone  forth  that 
the  bank  had  narrowed  their  disr 
coants,  and  moved  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  bank  issues  from  the 
85th  of  January  last. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer bad  no  objection  to  the  mo- 
tion. He  assured  the  house,  that 
the  issues  of  the  bank  of  England, 
instead  of  being  reduced,  stood 
higher  tha&  they  did  before  the 
S5th  of  January  last.  As  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  af- 
£urs  of  the  bank,  it  was,  under 
every  consideration,  most  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  deferred 
until  the  committee  were  enabled 
to  make  a  well-considered  and  ju- 
dicious one.  He  had  every  ex- 
pectation that  the  public  would 
recover  speedily  from  the  un- 
founded alarm  that,  had  prevailed, 
and  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  the. 
committee  and  the  house  against 
tbe  adoption  of  any  rash  measure, 
Mr.  Maaniog  said,  there  wa$ 


not  the  smallest  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  to  starve  the  cir« 
culation  of  the  country,  and  when- 
ever the  house  came  to  a  decision 
on  the  report,  it  would  be  their 
dutjr  to  bow  to  it.  The  amount 
of  issues  was  now  25,000,000^ 
about  200,000^  more  than  what 
it  was  in  December  last. 

House  of  lords,  March  2.— 
The  earl  of  Liverpool,  after  di- 
lating upon  the  successes  which 
had  attended  the  British  arms  in 
India,  and  eulogizing  the  coun- 
cils which  had  planned  and  the  ta- 
lent which  had  carried  those  plaps 
into  execution,  moved  the  thanks 
of  the  house  to  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  and  the  eenerals  and 
o£Bcer$  employed  under  him. 

The    marquis   of    Lansdown 
moved,    as  an    addition   to  the 
votes,  that  the  house  gave  no 
opinion  respecting  the  execution 
of  the  killedar  of  Talneir,  by  or- 
der of  sir  T.  Hislop;  but  the  no- 
ble marquis  a^eed  to  withdraw 
it,  upon  its  being  stated  that  iup 
structions  had  been  sent  out  to 
make  strict  inquiry  into  the  affair. 
House  of  commoAs,  March  2.— 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  that 
he  now  rose,  pursuant  to  the  no- 
tice he  had  ^iven,.to  move  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  so  much  of  Uie  criminal 
law  as  ordained  capital  punish- 
ment, and  to  report  their  opinion 
to.  the  house.    In  making  this  mo- 
tion, he  followed  a  precedent  long 
established  ;  for  in  1770  the  same 
authority  had  been  delegated  to  a 
committee  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  should  inmiediately  proceed 
to  state  the  grounds  and  objects 
of  his  motion,  but  for  the  conces- 
sions and  statements  made  by  the 
noble  lord— concessions  and  state* 
mentf  which  appeared  to  him  to 
C  3      '      narrow 
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narrow  the  grounds  of  difference 
and  to  simplify  die  discussion  on 
the  present  question.  If  it  were 
only  a  question  between  him  and 
the  noble  lord,  the  only  subject  of 
discussion  would  be,  which  of  the 
modes  of  inquiry  proposed  was 
the  most  convenient ;  but  because 
the  house  and  every  member  of 
it  was  a  party  to  the  question,  a 
few  observations  were  necessary 
on  this  preliminary  point.  That 
the  state  of  crimes  themselves,  un- 
connected with  any  other  subject, 
called  for  investigation,  was 
agreed.    The  noble  lord  included 


this  investigation  among  the  ob- 
jects of  his  committee,  thus  ad- 
mitting the  necessity  of  inquiry, 
and  also  that  that  inquiry  should 
be  as  extensive  as  he  proposed  by 
the  present  motion.  The  ques- 
tion here  clearly  was,  which  was 
the  most  convenient  mode ;  for  as 
to  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire,'  and  the  inquiry  being 
equally  extensive,  the  noble  lord 
concurred  with  him.  These  ad- 
missions brought  the  question  be- 
tweeen  them  into  a  narrower 
compass. 

These  two  material  objections 
lie  had  then  to  state  against  in- 
cluding his  motiop  in  the  noble 
lord's.  First,  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  conducting  the  inquiry 
he  proposed  to  any  effect,  if  so 
included.  The  house  had  on  all 
^ides  allowed,  and  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  kingdom  (we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Buxton)  had  assured 
them,  that  the  most  laborious  com- 
mittee would  require  a  whole  ses- 
sion for  the  investigation  of  the 
state  of  gaols.  The  member  who 
had  last  year  presided  in  the  com- 
mittee for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  prisons  (Mr.  Bennet)  bad  also 


stated,  that  that  was  a  subject 
equal  to  the  utmost  exertions  of 
any  committee  in  one  session. 
The  state  and  merit  of  the  cri- 
minal law,  transportation,  and 
the  little  adjunct  of  the  hulks  ; 
these  were  the  additions  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  to  be  made  to 
'an  inquiry,  which  of  itself  must 
outlive  the.  longest  session  of  par- 
liament }  It  had  been  even  ad- 
mitted by  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
committee  must  be  subdivided 
into  two  or  three  committees. 
What  was  the  inference  from  this 
admission  ?  The  noble  lord  had 
proposed  a  committee  which  must 
divide  itself  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  parliament.  He  proposed  tihe 
appointment  of  a  oommittee  in 
the  usual  way.  The  noble  lord 
had  proposed  an  unconstitutional 
and  unparliamentary  course.  He 
had  even  the  authority  which  be- 
longed  to  whatever  was  said  from 
the  chair  for  calling  it  unconsti- 
tutional and  unpartiamentary.— 
The  noble  lord,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  impossibility  of  his 
plan,  had  proposed  to  invade  the 
practice  and  usage  of  parliament. 
His  second  objection  to  his  motion 
being  included  in  the  noble  lord's 
was,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  parliament.  Upon  this 
he  had  already  in  some  measure 
animadverted.  What  was  the 
object  of  his  lordship's  motion  i 
It  was  to  '*  inquire  into  the  state 
and  description  of  gaols  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  and  into 
the  best  method  of  providing  for 
the  reformation  as  Well  as  the 
safe  custody  and  punishment  of 
oflFenders."  It  was  "  for  the  re- 
formation  as  well  as  the  custody 
of  offenders."  These  must  evi- 
dently  be  the  same  offenders.-^ 
They  wete  the  ^ame  offenders 
whosQ 
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^ose  reformation  and  whose 
cnstodj  and  punishment  were  to 
be  proyided  for.  There  was 
therefore  a  necessary  ezclnsion  of 
capital  prisoners,  since  their  re- 
formation and  punishment  could 
not  be  contemporary.  It  was  too 
plain  to  be  stated,  that  this  was 
the  necessary  meaning  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  motion,  and  that 
die  same  persons  were  to  be  re- 
formed and  punished.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  monstrous  thing,  in 
his  estimation  beyond  all  exam- 
ple^ that  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  gaols,  the  criminal  law 
of  England  should  skulk  into  that 
inquiry  under  one  vague  and 
equivocal  word*  Neither  of  their 
motions  assumed  more  than  this, 
diat  there  was  room  for  inquiry. 
The  noble  lord's  motion  assumed 
thb  ;  it  assumed  no  more.  His  no 
more  reflected  on  the  laws  and 
magistracy  of  the  country  than 
the  noble  lord's.  How  should  it  ? 
for  the  noble  lord's  motion  was 
jconcended  to  be  as  extensive  as 
his.  But  in  bringing  forward 
this  motion  he  had  not  been 
guided  by  his  own  feelings,  nor 
had  he  trusted  enthrely  to  his  own 
judgement.  Ne  had  found  ex- 
amples which  directed^  guided, 
and  assured  his  steps. 

In  the  year  1750,  there  had 
been  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  house  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  an  alarm 
ezckedbythe  increase  of  crimes* 
The  committee  was  instructed 
to  examine  and  report  as  to  the 
defects,  amendments,  or  repeal 
of  capital  laws.  What  would 
the  nolde  lord  say  to  this  attack 
on  the  laws  of  our  ancestors? 
Was  it  made  in  bad  times,  by 
jnen  of  no  note  and  of  bad  prin« 
ciples  ?    It  was  sufficient  defence 


to  state,  that  of  the  committee, 
were  Mr.  Pelham,  then  chancd- 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Pitt,  af- 
terwards lord  Chatham,  Mr. 
Grenville,  afterwards  lord  Gren* 
ville,  Mr.  Charles  Town&hend, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  both  afterwards 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Mr.  Dudley  Ryder,  names  that 
should  ever  be  distinguished  by 
their  country,  as  those  of  the 
best  men,  and  wisest  statesmen. 
Two  sessions  of  parliament  had 
been  found  necessary  for  the  in- 
quiry  in  that  age,  and  the  present 
age  wau  surely  far  inferior  to  it  in 
leading  statesmen.  Then|  those 
ereat  and  enlightened  statesmen 
had  resolved,  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  exchange  the  punishment 
of  death  for  other  punishments* 
This  resolution  was  more  gei^e-* 
ral  than  he  should  now  propose. 
They  had  been  the  iirst  commit* 
tee  who  denounced  the  poor  laws 
as  the  nursery  of  crime ;  for  at  all 
times  pauperism  and  criminality 
had  advanced  in  parallel  lines, 
and  with  equal  steps.  They  had 
at  that  time  imputed  much  evil 
to  the  divisions  among  parishes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
These  men,  too,  practical  men  at 
they  were,  had  ascribed  the  in- 
crease of  crimes  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  to  the  neglect  of  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
A  bill  had  been  brought  in 
upon  those  principles.  He  would 
not  go  through  its  historv.  It 
was  not  rejected  in  that  nouse. 
In  the  othfer  house  lord  Hard- 
wicke  had  not  opposed  it;  nor 
had  any  lords  of  great  authority 
opposed  that  bill,  whose  object 
was  to  substitute  hard  labour  and 
imprisonment  for  death.  '  On  the 
27th  of  November,  1770,  another 
cotnmittee  of  the  same  kind, 
C  4  among 
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amotig  whom  were  sir  W.  Me» 
redlth  and  Mr.  Fox,  was  appoint- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  a  certain  class  of  crimes.— 
That  committee  had  been  occu- 
pied more  than  two  years  with 
the  same  branch  of  inquiry  which 
the  noble  lord  proposed  to  add  to 
the  excessive  labours  of  a  com- 
mittee on  another  subject.  In 
the  second  session,  a  bill  passed 
that  house  nem.  con.  abolishing 
eight  capital  statutes.  He  did 
not  mean  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  this  bill,  but  it  had  been  thrown 
put  in  the  lords.  Neither  lord 
Camden  nor  lord  Mansfield,  hoWf> 
ever,  had  opposed  it.  The  names 
pf  its  opponents  were  forgotten. 

Upon  those  precedents  he  had 
formed  and  brought  forward  his 
nv)tion.  It  couldnot  be  pretend- 
pa  eyen  that  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
tion  could  efft-ct  the  purpose  of 
the  present  motion,  without  in- 
Tading  the  usage  of  parliament. 
He  might  make  his  stand  here, 
•and  call  upon  the  noble  lord  to 
Remove  him  from  this  position. 
But  he  would  proceed.  Last 
night  the  noble  lord,  in  proposing 
a  committee  which  was  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  criminal  law 
of  England,  had  contented  him- 
self with  stating  the  existence  of 
the  evil,  but  hinted  nothing  re- 
specting a  remedy.  Nothing  had 
been  satd  of  the  course  which  the 
noUe  lord  was  to  propose  to 
the  , committee ;  nothing  had 
been  said  of  the  defects  of  the 
priminal  law.  He  had  always 
understood  that  two  things  were 
to  be  proposed  to  every  commit- 
tee, to  examine  into  the  existence 
pf  the  evil,  and  to  judge  of  the 
probability  of  a  remedy.  Instead 
of  aproachbg  the  sacred  fabric 
f  eard  by  our  ancestors  with  light- 


ness, as  charged  by  Uie  noble 
lord,  he  approached  it  with  more 
solemnity  and  a  greater  reverence 
than  his  lordship.  He  would  not 
dare  to  touch  it  without  a  pro^ 
spect  of  applying  a  remedy.  He 
could  not,"  indeed,  poiat  oat  any 
certain  remedy.  But  a  probable 
remedy,  which  every  man  felt  to 
be  most  desirable,  it  had  been  his 
lordship's  bounden  duty  to  have 
pointed  out.  That  some  reniedy 
was  expected,  and  ought  to  be  ex^ 
pected,  must  be  obvious  to  all. 
He  should  not  be  told  that  he  was 
a  wild  and  rash  speculator,  for 
believing  a  remedy  practicable ; 
for  in  that  age  which  the  noble 
lord  called  the  golden  age  of 
crimes,  sergeant  Glyn,  recorder 
of  London,  an  officer  that  un- 
happily has  the  most  extensive 
experience  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  the  world,  both 
believed  a  remedy  to  be  practical 
ble,  and  recommended  it  as  nev 
cessary.  His  object  was  not  to 
introduce  a  new  cpminal  code. 
The  attempt  to  frame  a  new  cri- 
minal code  for  England,  whose 
laws  have  always  been  so  admira- 
ble in  their  principles,  would  be 
too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment 
listened  to.  Neither  was  it  his  ob- 
ject to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
death :  that  was  a  punishment  to 
which  society  had  a  right,  and 
which  society  required  for  its  de- 
fence. It  had  been  said,  that  he 
wished  to  deprive  the  crown  of 
one  of  its  most  envied  prero^ar 
tives :  this  was  a  mistake.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  restore  to  it 
what  the  practice  of  modem  times 
had  taken  away  from  it.  He 
should  say,  that  he  aimed  at  re^ 
alizingno  universal  principle,  but 
only  at  approaching  general  rules 
that  at  all  times  had  been  found 
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BUMt  convenient.  He  did  not 
hope. or  expect  upon  this  subject 
to  estabKsh  an  onifbrmity^  disco- 
yerable  neither  in  works  of  art 
nor  in  the  productions  of  nature. 
His  object  was  to  bring  the  letter 
of  the  law  nearer  to  its  practice. 
He  was  not  so  idle  as  to  expect 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  atuin 
a  system  where  execution  must  in- 
evitably follow  the  sentence ;  but 
he  and  the  country  had  great  rea^ 
son  to  complain  of  the  existing 
system^  where  the  remission  of 
p^i^ment  was  the  rule,  and  the 
enforcing  of  it  the  exception.  His 
hope  was  to  attain  a  state  of  things 
where  a  regular  and  steady  sy- 
stem of  punishment  was  establish- 
ed, where  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men  were  regular  and  steady^  and 
so  rendered  by  the  regularity  and 
steadiness  with  which  the  law  was 
e^orced.  He  wished  to  carry 
the  reformation  of  the  law  no  fur- 
ther than  long  experience  and  the 
Jinmane  practice  of  modem  times 
fully  justified. 

In  some  particular  inflictions, 
on  which  the  feelings  of  good 
men  were  not  in  unison  with  the 
criminal  law,  (and  which  discord 
was^one  of  the  greatest  possible  ca- 
lamitiesy  because  criminallaw  and 
▼irtuous  feelings  could  not  long 
be  at  variance  without  injury  per- 
haps to  both,)  he  hoped  to  see 
some  salutary  alterations  intro- 
duced: all  good  men  in  a  well 
regulated  community  ought  to  be 
ready  and  willing  esibrcers  of  the 
criminal  law ;  and  such  an  alter- 
ation would  more  (han  any  thing 
else  tend  to  restore  that  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  which  in  the 
xnost  tempestuous  times  of  our 
histoiy  had  distinguished  the  peo^ 
pie  of  England  among  the  na- 
tScms  of  ^  world. 

Having  concluded  his  general 


remarks,  he  should  now  enter  into 
a  few  illustrative  detaiU.  He  ad« 
mitted  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord  last  night  to  be  in  the  main  just 
and  candid ;  and  he  agreed  that 
the  crimes  in  which  so  rapid  an 
increase  was  observable  were  not 
tho<«  of  the  blackest  die,  and  of 
the  most  ferocious  character,  and 
that  the,  ancient  moral  character 
of  the  nation  was  not  stained  or 
dishonoured :  the  crimes  detailed 
in  the  documents  were  to  be 
viewed  rather  as  the  result  of  the 
distresses  than  of  the  depravity  of 
the  community.  He  could  not, 
however,  concur  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  on  the 
subject  of  temporary  causes.—- 
Their  discordance  was  in  some 
cases  a  little  whimsical,  for  the 
noble  lord  held  those  causes  to  be 
temporary  which  he  (sir  J.  Mac- 
kintosh) considered  permanent, 
and  those  permanent  which  he 
deemed  temporary.  For  instance, 
in  the  crime  of  forgery,  which  he 
only  mentioned  by  way  of  illus- 
tration,he  (sir  James  Mackintosh) 
had  hoped,  that  when  cash-pay-» 
ments  were  restored,  that  offence 
would  be  diminished  ;  but  the  no- 
ble lord  discouraged  any  such  exf 
pectation,  by  asserting  that  the 
withdrawing  of  such  a  mass  of 
paper  from  circulation  would  be 
attended  with  no  such  beneficial 
consequence.  The  noble  lord  had 
also  mentioned  the  growth  of  ma- 
nufactures :  this  must  also  be 
placed  among  the  permanent 
causes,  while  our  manufactures 
continued  to  flourish  :  therefore, 
unless  some  remedy  were  foundf 
our  prosperity  would  be  underr 
mined  by  immorality.  The  noble 
lord  had  fallen  into  an  error  when 
speaking  of  the  population  of 
London:  although  it  was  posi- 
tively larger  now  than  in  the  year 
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1700>  it  was  reUtively  smaller :  it 
was  not  so  populous  now  with  re- 
ference to  the  population  of  the 
whole  kingdom  as  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  Some  other  causes 
of  criminality  deserved  attention^ 
and  most  of  all  those  which  arose 
out  of  mistakes  in  measures  of 
policy  and  legislation ;  among 
these  might  be  noticed  the  erro- 
neous spirit  out  of  which  the  same 
laws  had  grown  which  had  intro- 
duced a  sort  of  contraband  trade^ 
and  with  it  many  of  the  seeds  of 
vice  had  been  sown.  He  hoped 
.soon  to  see  a  remedy  applied  upon 
this  subject  by  the  member  for 
Hertfordshire^  who  had  given 
notice  of  a  general  measure.  A 
smuggling  traffic  of  another  spe- 
cies, though  with  nearly  the  same 
efiectSfhad  been  fostered  by  some 
of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
revenue:  unfortunately  no  tax 
could  be  spared  that  was  pro- 
ductive ;  but  many  of  those  laws 
relating  to.  drawbacks,  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  were  an  in- 
cumbrance upon  the  industry  of 
the  country,  and,  in  truth,  were 
wholly  unproductive  of  any  thing 
beneficial:* poachers  and  smug- 
glers were  the  great  sources  from 
which  malefactors  were  recruited. 
He  did  not  assert  that  the  sy- 
stem could  be  changed  at  once  $ 
but  it  was  singular  that  we  were 
now  in  the  fourth  year  of  peace, 
.and  not  a  single  step  had  been 
taken  to  inquire  into  the  necessity 
of  continuing  one  of  the  existing 
prohibitory  duties,  which  were 
the  nurseries  of  crimes  of  the  moslf, 
atrocious  and  ferocious  namre. 
One  subject,  under  his  convic- 
tions, it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit.  A  slight  attention  to  the 
returns  would  show  that  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  crimes  commenced 


in  the  year  1808:  after  that  date 
they  had  varied,  but  had  never 
fallen  lower  than  the  st^uidard 
then  fixed  ;  and  it  was  extremely 
remarkable,  and  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  fact,  that  in  that 
very  year  the  great  issues  of  the 
bank  of  England  began.  In  a  let- 
ter written  to  Mr.  Peel,  by  an  In- 
dividual,  who  though  he  conceal- 
ed his  name  could  not  conceal 
his  talents  and  the  rare  union  of 
ancient  learning  with  modem  sci* 
ence,  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  increase  of  paupers,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  poor-rates ; 
a  point  also  dwelt  upon  with 
great  force  by  a  right  honourable 
gentleman,  in  a  debate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  of  England. 
Pauperism  and  criminality  went 
hand  in  hand  in  this  country, 
and  they  were  both  propelled  by 
the  immense  issues  of  bank  paper. 
Soon  after  1808,  these  issues  re- 
duced  the  value  of  the  poiuid- 
note  to  14f.,  and  the  labourer  of 
course  found  his  wa^s  diminish- 
ed,  by  no  cause  which  he  could 
discover  or  comprehend,  at  least 
in  the  proportion  of  one>third: 
the  operation  of  the  paper  system 
was  to  him  like  the  workings  of 
some  malignant  fiend,  which  could 
only  be  traced  in  their  efiects. 
Was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
such  a  diminution  ox  income 
among  all  classes  had  not  pro- 
duced a  great  increase  of  crime  ? 
The  chief  eround  on  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
criminal  law  was  not  so  efficacious 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  be 
by  l^mperate  and  prudent  mea^ 
sures,  was,  that  the  practice  and 
the  letter  were  not  only  deviating 
from,  but  actually  at  variance 
with,  each  other. 
'  It  was  a  well  known  £ict  that 
about 
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about  %0  capital  felonies  were  to 
be  found  in  the  law  of  England  ; 
but  within  the  last  70  years  execu- 
tions had  been  enforced  on  only 
^  oTthem  :  so  that  upon  175  ca- 
pital felonies  the  punishment  or- 
dered by  statute  had  not  been 
inflicted.  In  England  and  Wales 
(as  to  which  the  returns  did  not 
come  down  to  so  recent  a  date) 
convictions,  setting  aside  execu- 
tions, had  only  proceeded  upon 
thirty  ;  so  that  there  were  no  less 
than  170  felonies  upon  which  no 
convicdon  ever  had  been  had.  In 
the  mean  time  the  discordance 
between  the  law  and  the  practice 
had  continued  to  increase,  and 
had  perhaps  grown  most  rapidly 
in  some  of  the  most^orious  pe- 
riods of  our  history.  The  greatest 
change  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion m  1688  was  what  mifht  be 
termed  the  establishmentof  a  par- 
liamentary government.  Yet  it 
had  been  attended  with  one  im- 
portant inconvenience,  the  un- 
nappy  facility  afforded  to  legisla- 
tion ;  the  ease  with  which  every 
men^ber  of  parliament  could  in- 
dnlee  his  whims  and  cajprices; 
the  little  difficulty  he  found  in  ob- 
taining  measures  to  augment  the 
number  of  capital  felonies.  An 
anecdote,  confirmatory  of  this 
statement,  was  told  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  the  early  part  of  his  public  ca- 
reer :  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
house,  when  he  was  detained  by  a 
gentleman  who  wished  him  to  re- 
main. Mr.  Burke  pleaded  urgent 
business,  and  the  reply  of  the  in- 
dividual who  held  him  was,  that 
the  subject  on  which  the  house 
was  engaged  would  very  soon  be 
^Usmissed,  as  it  was  only  upon  the 
'subject  of  a  capital  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.  Mr.  Qurke 
bad  afterwards  suted,  that  he  had 
po  drabt  that  he  couldf  without 


difficulty,  have  obtained  the  as- 
sent of  the  house  to  any  bill  be 
brought  in  for  capital  punishment. 
This  facility  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  impair  and  enervate  the 
whole  system  of  the  criminal  law. 
With  this  augmentation  of  need- 
less severity,  the  humanity  of  the 
government  and  of  the  nation  had 
also  advanced:  both  naturally 
revolted  from  the  enforcement  ctt 
laws  which  had  been  so  incon- 
siderately obtained,  and  which 
was  partially  the  result  of  a  system 
of  perverse  and  malignant  acci- 
dents. This  most  stn|;ular  and 
most  injurious  opposition  of  the 
enactments  of  the  l^islature,  and 
the  enforcement  of  those  enact- 
ments, had  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  distinguished  individual,  who 
was  no  longer  a  member  of  that 
house,  but  who  united  in  himself 
all  qualities  to  render  himself 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments; 
who  at  once  was  a  master  of  rea- 
son and  of  the  power  of  enforcing 
it ;  whose  sound  judgement  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  perspi- 
cuous comprehension,  and  who 
only  wanted  the  two  vices  of  os- 
tentation and  ambidon  to  render 
.his  high  talents  and  attainments 
more  useful  and  popular:  they 
were,  however,  contemned  by  tbie 
retiring  simplicity  and  noble  mo-  > 
desty  of  his  nature ;  that  individual 
(we  understood  him  to  refer  to 
sir  W.  Grant)  had  given  his  great 
authority  for  the  assertion  that 
the  law  and  the  practice  were  dia- 
metrically opposite. 

On  one  occasion  particularly, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  subject,  he  had  said,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  both  the  law 
and  the  practice  could  be  right : 
one  of  the  conflicting  bodies  must 
be  wrong ;  and  a^  £e  law  mi^ht 
be  brought  to  an  accordance  with 
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the  practice^bnt  the  practice  could 
neTcr  be  compelled  to  join  in  the 
•ererity  of  the  law,  the  law  ought 
to  be  altered  for  a  wiser  and  more 
'  humane  system.  At  another  time 
the  same  individual  had  well  ob- 
served, that  there  was  a  confede- 
•  lacy  between  judges,  juries,  coun- 
sel, prosecutors,  witnesses,   and 
the  advisers  of  the  crown^  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  criminal 
■laws«    Was  it  then  fit  that  that 
system   should  continue,  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  intelligent 
community  united  and  conspirdd 
to  oppose  as  a  disgrace  to  our  na- 
ture and  nation  ?    He  wished  to 
advert  shortly  to  what  had  fallen 
•from  the  noble  lord,  on  the  point 
how  ftr  diese  crimes  were  occa- 
sioned by  a  change  from  a  state 
of  wars  the  result  which  his  lord- 
ship had  drawn  from  the  returns 
was  extremely  questionable ;  it 
was  not  always  true  that  crimes 
diminished  during  war,   or  in- 
creased after  its  conclusion.     In 
the    seven    years'  war,    indeed, 
crimes  augmented,  and  deci  eased 
after  its  termination;  but  they 
had  been  more  numerous  in  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  Anleri- 
can  war,  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance not  only  during  those  hos- 
tilities, but  after  peace  had  been 
restpred.     It  was,  however,  quite 
correct  to  state,  that  there  was 
no  augmentation  that  much  out- 
ran  tlie  progress  of  population 
until  about  the  last  20  years; 
and  that  was  capable  of  being  ac- 
counted for  without  any  loss  to 
the  ancient  and  peculiar  probity 
pf  the    British  character.     The 
most  rapid  increase  had  occurred 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  lord 
Rosslyn  was  the  first  lord  chan^ 
cellor  under' whose  administration 
the  great   diminution  of  execu- 


tions as  compared  with  the  convic- 
tions was  to  be  remarked.  Under 
lord  Thurlow,  no  materialchange 
in  this  respect  was  observable;  but 
the  gentle  disposition  and  the  li* 
berahty  of  the  early  principles  of 
lord  Rosslyn  had  induced  him  to 
recommend  many  to  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  executions  compared  with  the 
convictions  were  reduced  to  one- 
third,  subsequently  to  half,  and 
finally,  to  one-eleventh.  There 
was  one  statement  of  the  noble 
lord  to  which  he  (sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh)  wished  here  to  advert.  Di- 
viding crimes  into  difierent  kinds^ 
it  would  be  found  that  to  eight  or 
nine  the  diminution  of  executions 
did  not  apply;  with  regard  to 
them,  even  now  the  executions 
usually  amounted  to  about  half 
the  number  of  convictions  :  in  the 
lesser  felonies,  the  ratio  was  one 
in  twenty,  one  in  thirty,  and  even 
one  in  sixty. 

He  agreed  that  the  discretion 
at  present  exercised  ought  to  be 
continued  to  the  crimes  of  bur- 
glary and  highway  robbery ;  but 
It  was,  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord,  doing  mjustice  to  the  general 
argument,  to  throw  together  all 
degrees  and  sorts  of  felonies,  and 
to  deduce  from  the  whole  a  gene- 
ral  average :  they  ought  to  be  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  the  last 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  felonies  on 
which  there  had  been  no  execu* 
tions  at  all.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  he  would  say,  that  he 
would  separate  the  numerous  fe^ 
lonies  into  three  classes :  the  first 
would  consist  of  murder  and 
murderous  offences ;  those  that 
attacked  life  and  limb,  or  put  the 
former  into  imminent  hazard : 
the  second  would  be  composed  of 
arson. 
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aisoQt  highway-robbery,  piracy^ 
and  some  other  felonies  of  a  simi* 
lartlegree  of  atrocity,  upon  which 
at  present  the  law  was  carried 
into  execution  in  a  great  many 
cases.  Upon  those  two  divisions, 
he  would  admit  for  the  present, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  propose 
any  alteration  ;  they  ought  stVU 
to  be  punished  with  deadi,  and 
he  beheTed  that  a  patient  and 
calm  investigation  would  remove 
the  objections  of  a  number  of  well- 
meanmg  persons  who  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  But  there  was 
sdll  a  third  class,  some  connected 
with  frauds  of  various  kinds,  but 
odiers,  '^nearly  to  the  amount  of 
150,  of  a  most  frivc^ous  and  fan- 
tastic kind,  which  were  never  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  it  wsls 
absukl  to  suppose  could  in  the 
present  day  be  executed ;  when 
executed  in  one  or  two  instances 
in  former  times,  they  had  ex- 
cited the  disgust  and  horror  of 
aU  good  men.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  even  the  noble  lord, 
he  apprehended,  would  not  dis- 
pute, that  they  ought  to  be  ex* 
pun^;ed  from  the  statute-book  as 
a  disgrace  to  our  law,  and  as 
creating  a  false  opinion,  that  it 
was  much  more  sanguinary  than 
it  had  ever  been  ren&red  in  prac- 
tice. Would  any  man  now  think 
of  pnni^ng  with  death  the  of- 
fence of  cutting  a  hop-vine,  or 
destroying  an  ornamental  tree? 
The  black-act,  as  it  was  called, 
created  about  20  felonies,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  absurd  descrip- 
tion. Bearing  particular  wesum 
perns,  having  the  face  blacked,  or 
being  found  disguised  upon  the 
roady  was  a  capital  crime;  so 
that  if  a  gentleman  was  going  to 
a  masquerade,  and  was  obhged 
to  pass  along  a  highway,  he  was 
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liable>  when  detected,  to  be  haitt^ 
ed  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In 
the  same  way,  destroying  £e  I^ead 
of  a  fish-pond  was  a  felony,  and 
many  others,  the  relics  of  barbae- 
rous  times,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  a  thinking  and  en-, 
lightened  people.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected  also,  that  for  such  of- 
fences  as  these  punishments  quite 
adequate  and  sufficiently  nume^ 
rous  remained,  that  by  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  migh^  be  ordered 
to  be  inflicted.  It  could  not  be 
asserted  that  such  capital  inflic- 
tions were  not  needless  in  cases 
like  those  to  which  he  had  re# 
ferred,  and  in  mai^  others  i  and 
he  crusted  that  he  (sir  J.  Mackin* 
tosh)  should  never  live  to  see  the 
day  when  any  member  would 
rise  in  that  house  and  maintain 
that  a  punishment  avowedly  needr 
less  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  debateable  ground  was  af- 
forded by  a  sort  of  middle  class 
of  offences,  consisting  of  larcenies 
and  frauds  of  a  more  heinous 
kind,  though  not  accompanied 
with  violence  or  terror.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  allow  that  here 
some  serious  difficulties  presented 
themselves  ;  but  still  he  .argued 
that  this  division  of  crixtaes  was 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
other  classes  of  felonies  he  had 
noticed.  Upon  such  an  extensive 
and  important  question  he  wished 
not  to  be  understood  as  giving  an^ 
decisive  opinion :  but  he  put  this 
to  the  house,  not  that  judicial 
discretion  should  be  entirely  taken 
away,  for  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
an  extensive  range,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  an  un- 
deviating  rule  of  law ;  but  whe* 
ther  it  was  convenient,  upon  the 
whole  view  of  the  subject,  that 
the  discretioo  of  judges  should 
extend 
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extend  to  life  and  de9th»  in  csLes 
where  the  ordinary  punishment 
was  transporta^n  for  life,  or  for 
limited  periods?  This  question 
had  been  first  started  in  parlia- 
tn^t  by  his  beloTed  and  lamented 
friend,  to  whose  memory  justice 
had  already  been  done  m  this 
house  by  an  honourable  member, 
n^ose  kindred  virtues  and  kin- 
dred eloquence  peculiarly  qualified 
him  far  the  melancholy  task.  He 
(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  hoped  that  the 
house  would  bear  with  him,  if, 
when  touching  upon  this  subject, 
he  could  not  restrain  himself  n-om 
feebly  expressing  his  fenrent  ad- 
miration of  the  individual  by 
iiv^ose  benevolent  eflports  it  had  been 
consecrated;  whose  moral  cha^ 
racter  was  composed  of  an  ori- 
ginal sensibility,  controlled  by  the 
most  inflexible  public  principle, 
which  nothing  could  bend  unless 
it  first  overwhelmed*  This  qua- 
lity was  remarkably  shown  in  his 
exertions  regarding  the  criminal 
code.  With  all  mat  ardour  of 
temperament  with  which  he  un- 
ceasingly pursued  the  good  of  his 
country,  never  had  there  been  a 
reformer  of  the  law  who  was  more 
circumspect  in  his  means,  or  more 
'considerate  in  his  end.  He  had 
redeemed  his  country  from  a  great 
disgrace,  by  at  least  putting  a 
stop  to  that  career  of  improvident 
and  disgraceful  legislation,  which 
from  session  to  session  had  mul- 
tiplied capital  felonies.  The  ques- 
tion with  regard  ta  the  discretion 
that  ought  to  be  exercised  was 
not  as  to  the  infliction  of  trans- 
portation, but  as  to  the  power  of 
superadding  death  as  a  punish- 
ment in  cases  of  an  aggravated 
nature. 

He  did  not  mean  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  principles 


mahttained  by  Dr.  Paley  on  this 
subject  They  had  not  to  consi- 
der whether  some  good  might  noC 
be  derived  from  the  execution  of  a 
person  of  mischievous  character 
and  practices  for  some  minor  of- 
fence, but  whether  the  whole  good 
so  derived  to  society  was  such  as 
to  exceed  the  evil.  He  mij^ht 
venture  to  express  his  conviction 
that  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry 
as  he  proposed  would  be  to  shoiw 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  was 
the  other  way.  It  had  b^  ar- 
gued on  a  former  occasion,  by  the 
late  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  if  one  execution  only 
out  of  sixty  convictions  for  capitaL 
crimes  took  place,  that  one  execu* 
tion  still  served  as  a  dreadful  ex« 
ample,  and  diminished  the  chances 
of  escape.  He  himself,  on  the 
contrary,  was  prepared  to  contend 
that  such  an  example,  so  far  from 
operating  on  the  malefactor's  mind 
as  a  source  of  alarm  at  the  capital 
punishment,  actually  lessened  the 
terrors  of  transportation.  Exult- 
ing at  bis  probable  escape  from 
the  more  dreadful  infliction,  his 
joy  and  satisfaction  eclipsed  and 
obscured  those  apprehensions  with 
which  he  would  otherwise  con- 
template the  penalties  which  he 
was  certainly  to  suffer.  Exile,  ap- 
peared to  him  as  it  did  to  Cicero, 
not  a  punishment,  but  a  refuge. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  he 
would  quote  the  authority  of  one 
whom,  if  he  could  not  describe 
him  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  all 
would  agree  to  have  been  deeply 
skilled^  iu  human  nature,  as  ww 
as  a  most  active  and  experienced 
magistrate  ;  he  alluded  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Henry  Fielding.  In  a 
work  published  by  that  eende« 
maOf  at  the  period  when  the  first 
parliamentary 
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parliamentary  inqairy  was  in  pro- 
gres6»  and  entitled  **  A  treatise 
on  the  causes  of  crime/'  there 
would  be  found  this  observation  : 
^  A  single  pardon  excites  a  ^ater 
de^;ree  of  hope  in  the  minds  of 
criminals  than  twenty  executions 
do  of  fear.''  How  much  stronger 
must  be  this  feeling  of  hope  un-* 
der  ibie  present  administration  of 
justice,  and  how  strongly  must 
It  not  influence  the  mind  of  the  cri- 
mmal  to  despise  a  doom  so  com- 
paratirely  mild !  But  another 
most  important  consideration  was 
the  efiect  of  such  laws  in  deter- 
ring witnesses  from  coming  for- 
ward with  their  evidence,  and  the 
injured  from  commencing  prose- 
cutions. The  chances  of  escape 
were  thus  multiplied  by  a  system 
that  discouraged  the  prosecutor, 
and  increased  the  temptations  of 
the  offender.  The  better  part  of 
mankind,  in  those  crave  and  re^ 
flectmg  moments  miich  the  pro* 
secutionfor  a  capital' offence  must 
always  bring  with  it  to  their  mind, 
^runk  frequently  from  the  t^k 
imposed  on  them.    The  act  of 

{  George  IL  for  preserving  bleach- 
mg  munds  from  depredation 
bad  been,  from  its  excessive  se- 
verity, seldom  proceeded  on. — 
Such  was  the  case  with  several 
other  acts,  and  more  especially 
with  the  act  relating  to  bankrupts 
concealing  their  efiects.  He  might 

'  refer  also  to  an  act  passed  in  1812, 
for  the  purpose  or  consolidatine 
the  different  acts  which  created 
offences  aranst  the  revenue  laws, 
and  repesumg  all  those  not  there- 
in speafied*  This  act  he  under- 
stood to  have  been  passed  at  the 
instance  of  certain  officers  of  the 
revenue.  It  had  become  manifest, 
he  pesumed,  that,  as  lord  Bacon 
had  lopg  since  observed,  great 


penalties  always  deadened  the 
operation  of  the  laws.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Macdonald,  who  htid  pre*' 
sided  long  and  to  his  own  honour 
in  the  principd  revenue  court  of 
'the  kingdom^  had  been  convfhced 
of  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

Another  point  of  great  impor- 
tance in  considering  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  in 
which  death  was  ordinarily  inflict- 
ed, was  the  efiect  which  was  pro- 
duced by  so  frequently  pronoun- 
cing the  iudgement.  He  feared 
that  its  efiect  was  to  impair,  and 
sometimes  wholly  to  remove,those 
solemn  impressions  which  it  was- 
desirable  should  always  be  prodn*  . 
ced  on  such  an  occasion.  Of 
what  possible  advantage  could  it 
be  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which 
every  o;ie  who  heard  it  was  satis* 
fied  would  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ?  To  him  it  appeared  to 
be  so  much  wanton  subtraction 
fh)m  those  terrors  which  formed 
thechief  guardian  of  society,  be- 
cause wi£out  them  neither  life 
nor  property  could  be  secure. 
How  could  those  terrors  be  sus* 
tained,  if  murder  and  burglary 
were  levelled  with  offences  deser- 
ving and  receiving  a  much  slight-  ' 
er  punishment  ?  The  jurisdiction' 
of  life  and  death  was  an  awful  au» 
thortty,  which  had  been  wisely 
intrusted  to  courts  of  judicature, 
in  order  to  hold  forth  the  whole* 
some  example  that  justice  might 
take  away  life,  though  power 
could  not.  But  the  law  was  de- 
prived of  its  beneficent  energy,  . 
and  society  of  the  proteetion^ 
which  it  needed,  whenever  that 
authority  was  disanned  of  its  ter- 
rors. For  several  years  that  ef- 
fect had  been  gradually  impaired, 
and  such  a  change  alone  was,  he 
felt  persuaded^  a  fertile  source  of 
crime. 
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crime;  He  entirely  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  sir  W.  Grant,  that 
the  ereat  utility  of  the  punishment 
of  death  consisted  in  the  horror 
which  it  was  naturally  calculated 
to  excite)  but  that  to  produce, 
this  end  effectually^  all  criminal 
laws  should  be  in  unison  with 
public  feeling*  Whenever  they 
were  directly  opposed  to  it,  the 
end  must  be  totally  defeated.  He 
brought  to  the  support  of  this  ar-* 

Sumentno  less  authorities  than 
lose  of  sir  W.  Blackstone,  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  to  which 
he  might  add  that  of  lord  Gren- 
TiUe,  who  had  maintained  the 
same  principles  in  a  speech  as  di- 
stinguished by  forcible  reasoning 
as  by  profound  political  wisdom 
and  majestic  eloquence. 

It  must  undoubtedly  happen,  in 
the  best  regulated  conditions  of 
society,  that  the  laws  should  some- 
times be  at  variance  with  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  good  men* 
But  that  they  should  remain  per- 
manently in  that  state,  not  more 
inconsistent  with  obvious  policy 
than  repugnant  to  the  opinions  of 
all  the  enlightened  and  respectable, 
was  scarcely  credible  in  a  country 
*like  Great  Britain.  Amongst  all 
people,  an  Agreement  between  the 
laws  and  the  general  feeh'ng  of 
those  who  were  subject  to  £em 
was  essential  to  their  efficacy.  But 
this  agreement  becameof  unspeak- 
able importance  in  a  country  where 
die  charge  of  executing  the  laws 
was  committed,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  to  the  people  themselves.  He 
Jtnew  not  how  to  contemplate 
without  serious  apprehension  the 
consequences  that  might  attend 
the  prolongation  of  a  system,  like 
the  present.  It  was  with  these 
views  and  opinions  that  he  had 
btea  induced  to  propose  a  full  in* 


quiry  into  the  state  of  the  ptBai 
code,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tbrow- 
injB^  new  impediments  in  the  way 
ofour  civil  government,  but  torei- 
move  those  already  existing  before 
they  become  insuperable.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  make  the  laws  popular* 
and  to  reclaim  an  habitual  reve* 
rence  for  theit  administration.  It 
was  in  order  that  their  executicm 
might  be  made  easy^  their  terrors 
overwhelming,  their  efficacy  irre* 
sistible,  that  he  now  implored  the 
house  to  give  this  subject  its  most 
grave  consideration.  He  Would 
beg  to  remind  it,  that.sir  William 
Blackstone,  in  his  classical  work 
on  the  laws  of  England,  had  point* 
ed  out  the  indispensable  necessity 
under  which  juries  often  laboured 
of  committing  what  he  called  a 
pious  perjury,  in  estimating  the 
value  of  stolen  property.  This  was 
another  lamentable  irregularity 
springing  from  the  system* 

The  practice  resorted  to  by  one 
of  the  wisest  institutions  of  the 
country,  so  clearly  indicatiye  as 
it  was  of  public  feeling,  afforded 
an  instructive,  lesson  to  a  wise 
statesman* .  The  administration 
of  the  law  in  all  its  branches  was 
the  great  bond  of  society,  the 
point  at  which  authority  and  obe- 
dience met  most  nearly.  If  those 
who  held  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment,  instead  of  attempting  a  re- 
medy, should  content  themselves 
with  vain  lamentations  at  the 
growth  of  crime ;  if  tiiey  should 
refuse  to  conform  the  laws  to  t^e 
opinions  and  dispositions  of  the 
public,  that  growth  must  continue 
to  spread  a  just  alarm.  He  had 
reason  to  l>elieve  that  in  a  few 
days  many  petitions  from  a  body 
of  men  inttmately  coimected  with 
the  administration  of  U^e  law— *he 
meant  the  magistracy  of  the  coun- 
try— 
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tiy-i^woald  be  presented,  praying 
Ux  si  'general  revision.  Amongst 
that  body  he  understood  that  but 
Kttle  diflPerence  of  opinion  prevail- 
ed  ;  and  that  when  their  petitions 
should  be  examined,  it  would  bf 
seen  thai  the  names  subscribed  to 
them  gave  ihem  an  additional 
weight.  He  had  not  thought  it 
right,  however,  to  postpone  his 
motion  for  an  inquiry  so  impor- 
tant tiU  those  petitions  were  actu- 
ally on  the  tabic.  He  should  have 
felt  indeed  extreme  regret  if  the 
consideration  of  this  question  had 
been  preceded  by  petitions  agreed 
to  at  clamorous  and  popular  as- 
semblies. He  would  never  sacri- 
Rce  an  iota  of  the  dignity  of  par. 
hament,  or  of  its  deliberative 
capacity,  to  such  applications, 
however  earnest.  But  the  petition 
from  the  city  of  Loi)don  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  another  light.  It 
proceeded  from  magistrates  ac^ 
customed  to  administer  justice  in 
a  most  populous  metropolis,  and 
who  necessarily  possessed  very 
great  experience.  It  proceeded 
from  a  body  of  most  respectable 
traders,  of  men  peculiarly  exposed 
to  those  depredations  against 
which  capital  punishment  was  de- 
nounced.. An  assembly  so  com* 
posed  was  one  of  weight  and  dig- 
nity, and  its  representations  -on 
this  subject  were  entitled  to  the 
greater  deference,  inasmuch  as  the 
results  of  their  experience  appear- 
ed to  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
their,  strongest  prejudices.  The 
disposition  to  destroy  those  who 
injured  us  was  natural,  but  the 
city  of  London  had  been  disabu- 
sed of  it.  He  would  wish  also  to 
advert  shoitly  to  another  petition 
which  :  had  been  presented  from 
the  society  of  Quakers.  This  pe- 
tition had  been  treated  rather  too 
.   1819 


harshly,  and  described-as  cons^*^ 
ing  a  very '  extravagant;^  rccom*' 
mendation.  It  conclude^,  how^ 
ever,  with  simply  praying  that 
the  house  would  adopt  such  a 
diange  as  might  be  consiitant 
with  the  ends  of  justice.  It  did 
certainly  deviate  into  ^a  specula- 
tion as  to  the  future  existence  of 
some  happier  condition  of  society^ 
when  a  mutual  good  will  might 
render  severe  punishments  unne« 
cessary ;  but  this  was  a  specula* 
tion  with  which  good  and  ptilo* 
sophical  men  had  in  all  ages  in- 
dulged and  consoled  themselves*- 
The  petitioners  were,  however^ 
too  enlightened  not  to  know-  that 
with  suoi  questions  statesmen  and 
lawgivers  had  no  concern.  Their 
arrangements  an  d  regulations  must 
be  limited  by  a  view  of  the  actual  ' 
state,  and  the  necessary  wants,  of 
a  community.  And,  whilst  he 
made  these  remarks,  he  could  not 
but  recollect  what  that  body  was 
to  whose  petition  he  applied  them 
—-a  body  that  sent  neither  pan* 
pers  to  their  parishes,  nor  crimi- 
nals to  their  gaols ;  a  body  that 
thought  a  spirit  of  benevolence  an 
adequate  security  to  mankind  ;  a 
spirit  which  certainly  wanted  but- 
the  possibility  of  its  being  univer- 
sal, to  constitute  the  perfection  of 
our  nature;  a  body  that  had  ever 
been  foremost  in  undertaking 
every  great  a6d  good  work,  and 
which  had  paved  the  way  to  an 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
aid  of  such  a  body  must  always 
be  a  source  of  hope  and  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  aimed  at 
e£kcting  any  amelioration  in  the 
laws  and  situation  of  the  country. 
He  should  now  conclude  by  mo- 
ving for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  and 
consider  so  much  of  the  criminal 
D  law 
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law  as  relates  to  capital  f^&ie9» 
and  to  report  thw  opinions  to  the 
hoase. 

Lord  Ca^tlereagh  observed,  that 
in  rising  to  answer  a  speech  of  such 
length  and  rariety  as  that  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  ^entk- 
man,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
take  up  much  time  in  suting  the 
impressions  which  it  had  left  upon 
bis  mind.  He  should  not,  how- 
ever,  do  justice  to  his  own  feelings, 
which  he  was  sure  accorded  with 
those  of  the  house,  if  he  did  not 
express  his  sense  of  the  temperate 
and  candid  manner  in  which  the 
question  had  been  brought  for« 
ward.  It  had  been  argued,  too, 
with  a  precision  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  general  talents 
and  legal  knowledge  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  mover* 
His  own  views  did  not  differ 
to  any  great  extent,  but  he  was 
spprehensive  that  the  motion  and 
speech  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  although  they 
could  have  no  such  effiect  on  that 
house,  might  be  construed  else^ 
where  as  casting  a  reproach,  and 
ascribing  a  sanguinary  character 
to  the  jurisprudenceof  the  country. 
He  knew  that  the  objections,  as 
stated,  applied  to  the  principle  of 
kgislating  in  a  particular  form, 
and  not  to  the  administrative  prac- 
tice which  existed.  It  was  with 
mudr  satisfinction  he  had  heard 
the  intention  of  forming  a  new  cri- 
minal code  explicitly  disclaimed, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  honour- 
nble  and  learned  gentleman's  con- 
templation to  propose  the  sup- 
presdon  of  capital  punishments 
altogether.  It  must  be  evident^ 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try, that  without  this  painful  sa* 
crifice  to  justice,  there  could  be  no 
sufficient  protection  for  property. 


liberty,  or  life.  He  was  alio  gra- 
tified to  find,  that  no  opinion  was 
enteruined  that  any  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  mercy  was  ex- 
pedient«  The  administration  of 
law  could  never  be  attended  with 
equal  justice,  without  the  free  use 
of  that  prerogative^  The  true 
question  on  which  he  was  at  issue 
with  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  did  not  rdate  to  the 
course  which  might  ultimately  be 
taken,  or  the  degree  to  which  our 
penal  enactments  might  be  re- 
trenched, but  to  that  species  of 
Proceeding  which  would  be  mosC 
kely  to  lead  to  a  wise  and  sala« 
tary  result.  He  fully  admitted 
that  two  important  precedents  had 
been  adduced,  and  that  th^y  were 
the  more  deserving  of  considera- 
tion from  the  circumstance  of  the 
illustrious  character  of  the  perscms 
by  whom  they  were  established. 
Even  on  the  narrow  issue  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had 
assigned  to  his  own  que&tkm,  it 
appeared  that,  with  all  the  able 
and  illustrious  supporters  who  had 
eiven  their  assistance  to  the  sab« 
jecty  the  consideration  of  JKhe  cri- 
minal laws  was  not  concluded  in 
one  session,  but  occupied  the  house 
for  two  entire  sessions^  And  whsA 
was  the  result?  They  sent  up  their 
bill  to  the  house  of  lords^  and  it 
did  not  pass.  The  hononraUe 
gentleman  had  not  been  aUe  to 
prove  that  the  number  of  fekmies 
was  at  all  dimbished  by  the  oocu 
tinuous  labour  of  two  years.  If 
that  honourable  member's  propo« 
sition  for  repressing  a  number  of 
capital  punishments  was  not  ac« 
companied  by  some  measure  bj 
which  a  secondary  punishment 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of 
death,  which  punishment  should 
produce  the  same  effect  of  im- 
pressing 
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presdngofenden  with  a  ssdutdiy 
terror,  the  house  woald  <:ertainly 
regard  it  as  a  proposition  founded 
entirely  on  an  absn'act  view  of  the 
laws  s  and  it  was  that  very  abstract 
TieW  which  caused  the  failure  of 
the  measures  uken  in  1770:  but 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen* 
tieman  seemed  resolutely  disposed 
to  prefer  an  abstract  to  a  practical 
view  of  this  important  subject.  But 
what  was  the  result  of  that  course 
of  proeeedings  in  1770?  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  not  shown 
that  it  led  to  any  permanent  ameli- 
oration of  our  criminal  code.  If  he 
ideaat  to  disprove  all  that  he  had 
anteeedendy  said»  he  could  not 
adopt  a  better  or  more  effective 
modt  than  by  referring  to  the  yeat 
I77O1  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  must  permit  him  to  say 
mat  modem  times  might  have  fur- 
nished him  with  more  effective 
precedents.  If  that  house  meant 
to  do  any  thing  in  this  most  grave 
and  most  important  business,  if 
they  meant  to  devise,  seriously,  a 
tedondary  punishment  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  death,  he  conjured 
them  to  banish*  every  thing  like 
abstract  and  visionary  reiasoning. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  a  late  mem- 
ber, who  brought  to  this  discussion 
legal  talents  to  be  rivalled  onl^  by 
^  humanity  of  his  intentions, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
poshed  his  exertions  in  the  cause: 
But  of  all  the  measures  he  pro- 
jected, none  ever  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  other  house.  Had 
thotte^tMlls  devised  that  species  of 
seeihidary  punishment  to  which  he 
had  aAckied,  and  whose  operation 
might  produce  effects  eqiolly  sa- 
lutary with  the  terror  occasioned 
by  me  infiicdotx  of  the  capital  pe- 
nalty, it  was  most  probable  that 


some  of  them  would  not  have  mis* 
carried  in  the  upper  house.  He 
was  most  anxious  that  the  house 
should  proceed  on  practical,  not 
on  abstract  principles;  that  they 
should  not  separate  the  theory 
from  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
could  not  concur  with  the  honour* 
able  gentleman  in  some  of  his  rea- 
sonings ;>  as,  that  they  were  driven 
to  accelerate  their  proceeding, 
from  a  fear  of  that  censure  which 
he  thought  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  their  proceedings.  The  late  sir 
S.  Romilly  submitted  a  bill  to  that 
house  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  punishment  of  death  for 
stealing  privately  from  the  person. 
What  result  ensued  i  He  would 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  returns. 
The  bill  passed  into  a  law  four 
years  ago.  As  far  as  he  had  beeti 
able,  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  had 
watched  the  progress  of  that  of- 
fence for  the  last  ten  years,  which 
was  the  best  criterion  at  all  times 
of  the  effect  of  legislation;  and  he 
found  that  so  far  from  its  having 
diminished  in  frequency,  the  ih- 
crease  was  enormous.  He  would 
take  two  peri(l(ds,  one  antecedent 
to  the  act,  and  the  other  subse« 
quent,  reckoning  from  the  com- 
mencement of  1810.  The  num- 
ber of  convicts  in  that  year  wats 
186,  and  down  to  1818,  succes- 
sively, as  follows :— 194, 2^,  272, 
811,277,402,509,  and  531.  So 
that  from  those  returns,  which 
showed  the  proportion  to  be  as- 
si^ed  generally  to  the  increase  of 
crimes,  it  would  appear  that  this 
very  offence,  the  immediate  object 
oJF  that  enactment,  had  increased 
fivefold.  For  the  nnmber  of  con- 
victions in  the  earlier  period,  tak- 
ing each  successive  year,  was  6#, 
81,  M,  SS,  80, 188, 186, 1S4>,  287, 
and  262.  The  honourable  gentle^ 
D2  man 
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man  had  asked,  when  he  solicited 
the  house  to  adopt  his  committee 
for    an    inquiry  into    particular 
punishments  and  the  increase  of 
crimes,  what  husix}ess  had  it  to  in* 
quire  into  the  subjects  of  transpor- 
ution  and  secondary  punishments  ? 
.It  would  have  every  business  in 
.the  world  to  do  so ;  if  it  should  not» 
it  would  effect  nothing.    Every 
one  in  that  house  knew  that  out  of 
the  13,000  criminals  who  annually 
crowd  our  prisons,  10,000  were 
of  the  description  alluded  to  by 
the   honourable  gentleman.      It 
was  especially  necessary  to  consi- 
der the  question  of  secondary  pu- 
nishments;   for,  take  away   the 
terror  of  the  capital  punishment, 
and  substitute  no  other  secondary 
penalty,   whose  influence  might 
deter  offenders,  and  the  whole  ob« 
ject  of  the  law  was  left  neutralized 
and  invalid,  and  the  repression  of 
crime  would  become  -more  pre- 
carious than  ever.     With  respect 
to  the  penalties  attached  to  bur*- 
glary, robbery,  &e.,  the  honourable 
l^entleman  had  not  called  in  ques- 
tion the  law  on  those  subjects,  visk 
that  it  should  be  modified  accord- 
ingly as  the  circumstances  were 
of  an  aggravated  or  extenuated 
character:  he  had  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  leave'the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution to  that  spirit  of  mercy  and 
mitigation  which  distinguished^  he 
must  contend,  a  code  oflaws  some- 
times necessarily  severe.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  stated 
one  circumstance  which  it  was 
necessary  to  notice;  he  had  in- 
formed them,  that  by  the  jpresent 
laws,  no  less  than   200  felonies 
.were  capital  offences*  He  really 
did   not   think   there   had   been 
so  many ;  but  would  offer  a  few 
words  on  that  fx)int  which  might 
.not  be  deemed  irrelevant.    With 


respect  to  the  many  which  the 
learned  member  had  described  tb 
be  of  a  fantastical  character,  he 
could  only  say,  that  many  of  the 
laws  oil  our  statute  books  were  of 
an  obsolete  character;  but  why 
they  were  so  left.  Or  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  of  an  obsolete 
nature,  it  was  not  xHaterial  now  to 
inquire:  he  had  mentioned  one 
statute,  however,  which,  related  to 
'*  offences  committed  in  black 
faces,'*  as  being  a  maiqueradg  sta- 
tute ;  but  the  tact  was,  that  fxx>m 
the  local  circumstances  attached 
to  the  commission  of  the  depre* 
dations  which  that  law  went  to 
curb,  no  character  could  be  more 
descriptive  of  the  desperadoes  who 
were  the  objects  of  its  enact* 
ments  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  the  act.  With  respect  to 
the  nattire  of  other  offences  al- 
luded to  by  him,  such  as  larceny^ 
embezzlement,  &c.  their  consider* 
ation  was  undoubtedly  of  the  first 
importance.  But  if  ever  there  was 
a  necessity  of  connecting  the  dis« 
cussion  of  the  offence  with  that  of 
the  punishment,  it  existed  in  regard 
to  tnese  cases :  surely  it  was  most 
important  to  know  the  history  of 
the  crime,  before  they  proceeded 
to  legislate  upon  its  penalties;  and 
these  two  objects,  he  must  strenu- 
ously contend,  ought  to  beconfided 
to  the  same  committee.  Referring 
to  the  immediate  objects,  however, 
of  that  committee  proposed  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  he  reaUy 
thought  that  that  house  ought  not 
to  go  into  the  duties  and  details  of 
classing  prisoners,  and  arranging 
the  management  of  gaols :  they 
oueht  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
.witn  larger  and  more  comprehei^ 
sive  views;  and  permit  those  duties 
to  be  imposed  on  others,  whose 
habits  and  inquiries  better  quali- 
fied 
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fi^Jlbem  for  the  task.  Whatever 
iniDUter  and  perhaps  important 
branches  grew  out  of  their  general 
mqutry,  the  committee  might 
piossibly  at  the  time  adopt  a  spe- 
cific remedy  for,  where  an  evil 
was  to  be  cured.  Satisfied,  as  he 
was,  that  the  result  of  his  own 
motion  would  be,  that  a  commit- 
tee would  proceed  upon  practical 
and  not  upon  abstract  principles, 
he  must  oppose  the  niotion  of  the 
honourable  and  leame'd  gentle- 
nan  ;  protesting,  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  not  founded  on  any 
wish  to  dispute  the  progress  of 
what  he  felt  was  their  common 
cause,  but  only  in  the  apprehen- 
sion thatthe  principle  of  that  hon- 
ourable gentleman's  motion  would 
not  be  productive  of  those  results 
which  he  anticipated  from  the 
adoption  of  his  own. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to 
pitt  the  original  question,  when 
Mr.  Buxton  rose.  He  wished 
that  the  very  important  question 
this  night  agitated  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  committee  propo- 
sed  by  the  noble  lord,  for  this 
reason-^that  all  the  talents,  and 
all  the  labour,  and  all  the  zeal 
which  that  committee  could  bring 
into  the  house,  would  be  wanting 
for  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  that  would  devolve  upon 
them.  Those  duties  he  would 
beg  leave  to  recapitulate:  they 
would  be,  1st,  an  inquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  prisons ;  2d,  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  improv- 
ing the  system  of  their  manage- 
ment': 3d,  the  state  of  the  police 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  unir 
ted  kingdom;  4th,  the  manner 
and  nature  of  transportation ;  5th, 
the  state  df  the  hulks;  6th,  the 
state  of  convicts  {  7th,  the  state 
pf  a  colony  of  antipodes*     The 


noble  lord  had  said,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
consider  the  history  of  crime  from 
beginning  to  endj  but  that  was 
utterly  impossible.  One  cause  of 
the  rapid  and  increasing  growth 
of  crime  was  to  be  found  irt  the 
want  of  education  among  the 
lower  classes :  so  when  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh) canrie  forward  and  ex- 
pressed a  similar  conviction,  he 
was  met  by  the  noble  lord,  who 
immediately  observed,  that  this 
was  a  most  proper  subject  for  a 

faol  committee.  He  had  now  to 
eclare  to  that  house  his  firm  con- 
viction, that  the  growth  of  crime 
was  mainly  attributable  to  our  pe- 
nal laws.  He  said  this  in  the  hear- 
ing of  an  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  threatened  to  hold  up  to  ridi- 
cule, and  wi-eak  the  vpngeance  of 
his  sarcastic  irony  on  every  man 
who  should  dare  to  advise  an  >^n« 
croachment  upon  our  existing 
laws;  and,  however  he  might  la- 
ment that  such  a  visitation  should 
be  threatened  upon  an  individual 
whose  talents  were  humble  as  his 
own,  yet  neither  that  threat  nor 
any  other  inducement  shoj^ld 
now,  or  at  any  future  time,  deier 
him  from  openly  and  freely  de- 
claring his  opinion.  He  would 
therefore  repeat,  that  the  increase 
of  crime  was  owing  to  the  gross 
impolicy  of  our  present  system  of 
;crirainal  laws. 

The  noble  lord  had  declared, 
that  this  increase  was  Owing  to 
tezpporary  causes,  and  had  in- 
stanced a  continued  war  as  one  of 
those  causes.  Now  he  was  dis- 
posed to  admit,'  that  war,  by  ha- 
bituating men  tosceries  of  vicience 
and  bloodshed,  rendered  them  less 
sensible  to  that  reptignance  to  the 
-comnsission  of  crime  inherent  in 
D  3  our 
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our  nature,  and  frequently  opera* 
ting  to  deter  even  the  most  hard* 
en^  from  the  execution  of  me* 
ditated  outrages.  But  he  had«  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  fact  on  this 
pointy  selected  from  the  returns 
two  distant  periods  of  10  years 
each;  consisting  of  7  years  of 
peace,  and  3  of  war :  in  the  first 
period,  which  he  selected  from 
the  earliest  of  those  returns,  tlie 
number  of  capital  convictions 
amounted  to  329 ;  in  the  last, 
which  he  extracted  from  the  latest, 
to  1,402,  The  result  of  the  com- 
parison was,  that  our  present  penal 
code  was  at  direct  variance  with 
the  old  law.  He  should  next  pro- 
ceed tostatethenumberof  offences 
made  capital,  and  the  times  at 
which  they  were  made  ^  con- 
trasting them  with  their  present 
amount;  beginning  with  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  and  embra- 
cing a  period  of  450  years.  In 
the  first  150  years  of  tliat  period^ 
under  the  Plantagenets,from£d« 
ward  III,  to  Henry  VII.,  only  six 
offences  were  first  declared  to  be 
capital,  in  addition  to  those  alreap 
dy  declared  so  by  the  statute  law 
at  the  commencement  of  king 
Edward's  reign.  Under  the  Tu- 
dors,  from  Henry  VIII.,  to  EH- 
zabeth^  only  sixteen;  under  the 
Stuarts,  from  James  I^  to  Charles 
II.,  only  thirty}  and  under  the 
Brunswicks,  up  to  the  present  day, 
156:  80  that  more  offences  had 
beenmade  eapital  under  the  Bruns- 
wicks alone,  thaii  under  all  die 
houses  of  Plantagenet, Tudor^  and 
Stuart  together  i 

These  documents  were  impor- 
tanty  inasmuch  as  they  forcibly 
contrasted  the  humanity  of  our 
ancestors  in  lenskuing  on  these 
subjects,  with  the  barbarity  of  our 
preient  criminal  cp^e;  they  were 


import9Dt,  as  tkey  estaUU»d  the 

good  poHcy  of  manifestii^  a  C«o^ 
emess  for  human  life ;  they  were 
important,  as  chey  tended  to  xei 
fute  a  calumny  industriously  pro- 
pagated in  regard  to  the  object  of 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
which  had  been  characterized  as 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  old 
law,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
a  new  theory :  but  it  now  appear- 
ed, that  t}:e  new  theory  was  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Plantagenets, 
whereas  that  old  law  had  grown 
up  in  the  last  century.  It  was  a 
melancholy  and  dreadful  consi- 
deration, that  many  persons  were 
living  at  this  moment,  at  t}ie  time 
of  whose  birth  only  60  oiences 
were  capital,  yet  who  had  seen,  in 
the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to 
the  span  of  human  life,  that  num- 
ber quintupled;  who  had  seen 
laws  inflicting  the  awful  penalty 
of  death  enacted  bv  dozens  and 
by  scores,  and  levelled,  not  only 
at  the  most  atrocious  crimes^  bat 
even  at  the  most  trifling  offences! 
Of  those  acts,  passed  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  one  was  operative 
for  maliciously  shooting  at  a  raaot 
and  another  for  shooting  at  rabbitSt 
another  for  cutting  down  young 
trees,  and  another  for  cattiBg 
down  the  heads  of  fishponds. 
These  were  not  the  efiects  of  an- 
cient wisdom,  but  of  our  own 
times.  The  mischief  was,  that 
our  present  system  was  at  Taxi* 
ance  with  the  old  law  of  EngUm^i 
and  equally  so  with  nator^  jus- 
tice. 

The  evidence  of  history,  and 
the  old  lawgivers,  had  determin- 
ed, that  as  there  were  different 
shades  of  guilt,  so  also  there 
ought  to  be  difierent  gradations 
of  punishment*  Human  reason 
aad  geperal  feeliAg  si^etted  the 

same 
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!  ite^  the  proof  of  ii^eh  was 
otMenraUe  ta  cases  of  execution 
lor  murder,  where  the  approba« 
tkm  cf  the  crowd,  at  the  penalty 
whose  mfliction  they  were  assem- 
bled  to  behold,  is  visible  and  ar« 
dentf  although  not  loud ;  the  ex<« 
pression  of  their  pleasure  being 
restrained  by  the  extremity  of 
distress  endured  by  the  offender. 
But  suppose  a  case  of  forgery ;  the 
reception  the  same  crowd  would 
give  to  the  Ticttm  of  the  law 
WDold  be  ^ery  different;  their 
fedings  would  be  of  a  very  con- 
firary  nature.  So  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, continued  the  honourable 
member,  in  this  very  city,  when 
the  awful  drop  fell,  which  was  to 
exchide  the  culprit  for  ever  from 
this  world,  whose  crime  was  for- 
gery, the  spectators,  with  the 
unanimity  of  conviction,  loudly 
exclaimed  *«  Murder,"  They  tem- 
perately, justly,  and  fairly  taxed 
the  laws  with  murder;  such,  at 
least,  Was  his  own  opinion;  for 
he  thought  it  a  crime  not  to  be 
pnilidied  with  death.  But  it  was 
time  for  him  to  leave  discussion, 
in  order  to  confine  himself  to  facts. 
The  severity  of  the  law  had  rais* 
0d  np  in  this  state,  a  power  which 
abrogated  law  itself!  In  other 
eeontries,  the  whole  office  of  exe- 
Otting  die  law  devolved  upon 
the  crown,  or  upon  many  sets  of 
dffioeH  appointed  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose :  one  set  of  them  ar- 
rested the  individual;  another 
conducted  him  to  prison ;  another 
procured  and  arranged  the  evi- 
dence; but  to  do  justice  to  our 
criminal  enactments,  we  should 
require  a  spy  in  every  house,  and 
a  poUce  officer  in  every  street. 
Suitly  those  deficiencies  <^  the  law 
might  be  much  better  supplied 
iff  secitriiig  ^  cardial  co-opra* 


tlon  of  the  public ;  whereas,  at 
presefit  die  whole  public  was  com- 
bined against  the  law.  Prosecu- 
tors were  repugnant  to  the  per* 
mitting  their  prisoners  to  escape  ; 
but  they  were  reluctant  to  proceed 
against  them  also.  Witnesses  felt 
a  bias  in  their  favour ;  juries  com- 
miserated them;  and  even  the 
judges — ^for  judees  were  but  men» 
and  had  the  feelings  common  to 
the  human  breast. 

Even  nnnisters  themselviss  mi* 
litated  against  the  operation  of  the 
penal  laws;  for  it  would  ill  her 
come  him  to  tax  those  with  inflex- 
ible adherence  to  a  stem  and  san- 
guinary system,  who  had  permit- 
ted him  to  intrude  upon  their  pri- 
vacies, to  exert  his  humble  efforts 
in  favour  of  individuals  whom  a 
word  orfortunate  suggestion  might 
vitally  serve,  and  to  make  an  ap* 
peal  in  behalf  of  those  over  whose 
devoted  heads  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  impended.  But  after  all, 
what  did  this  amount  to  i  Why 
that  we,  who  for  centuries  had 
made  it  our  proudest  boast  that 
we  were  governed  bylaw  and  not 
by  will,  were,  by  the  interposition 
of  those  criminal  laws,  and  their 
administration,  manifestly  and  in- 
disputably governed  by  will.  He 
would,  before  he  sat  down,  short- 
ly  adduce  another  instance  tof 
show  how  decidedly  the  severity 
of  those  laws  defeated  their  in- 
tention, Every  one  who  heard 
him,  certainly  must  know  hoyr 
many  fraudulent  circumstances 
were  connected  with  almost  all 
the  bankruptcies  that  now  took 
place;  and  after  a  most  careful 
examination,  it  had  been  declared, 
on  the  highest  authority,  that  of 
the  bankruptcies  which  occurred^ 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  of 
a  fraudulent  description.  He  had 
D  i  looked 
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looked  back  to  the  operation  of  all 
the  statutes  enacted  on  ihis*head 
since  1805,  and  he  could  not  find 
a  single  instance  of  punishment 
under  them,  although  their  in- 
fringement was  daily  and  notori- 
ous. The  fact  turned  out  to  be, 
that  the  penalty  was  so  severe, 
that  the  legislature  were  deterred 
from  inflicting  it ;  and  thus  a  law, 
whose  violation  had  ruined  many 
a  fair  trader,  cQuld  not  be  put  in 
force  from  the  severity  of  its  enact- 
ments«  As  to  forgeries,  last  year 
only  two  persons  had  been  punish- 
ed for  committing  it.  How  had  it 
happened  that,  under  statutes  so 
fruitful  in  victims  to  their  severity, 
there  had  been  this  paucity  of 
punishment  ? — Because  of  the  ge- 
neral reluctance  that  it  should  be 
punished  with  death. 

Last  aJatumn,  he  remembered, 
on  calling  upon  a  friend  in  the 
city,  whose  commercial  transac- 
tions were  not  exceeded,  either  in 
extent  or  probity,  by  those  of  any 
ten  men  in  the  same  profession,  he 
told  him  that  he  had  just  disco- 
vered a  forgery  on  himself,  which 
be  should  not  punish  on  that  ac- 
count ;  another  gentleman  came 
in  to  whom  the  same  thing  had 
occurred,  and  who  even  added, 
that  he  knew  the  man — ^that  he 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  next 
street ;  but  that  as  his  defath  would 
ensue  upon  his  conviction,  he 
would  not  prosecute.  After  this, 
he  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  applied 
himself  to  collecting  cases  of^  this 
nature :  the  first  man  he  spoke  to 
of  his  intentions,  told  him  he 
knew  of  about  I  ;  the  next,  that 
he  could  help  him  to  4  ;  another, 
to  50;  and  on  applying  to  an 
honourable  member  for  die  city, 
he  declared  that  he  believed  they 
were    innumerable.     He    would 


ask,  then,  after  this,  ivhether  it 
was  not  clear  that  persons  were 
deterred  from  prosecu,ting  for.  the 
minor  offence  by  the  extranoe  se- 
verity of  the  law  ?  Cardinal  W<d- 
sey  once  declared  that  Juries  had 
an  instinctive  appetite  n>r  blood  i 
and  that  had  they  sat,  they  would 
have  found  Abel  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Cain :  this  had .  some 
reference  to  what  he  should  now 
advert  to.  Two  men  were  triedi^ 
lately,  by  a  jury  for  forgery;  and 
although  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  tlieir  guilt,  they 
were  acquitted ;  two  others  wer^ 
next  tried  by  the  same  jury  ,/or  the 
minor  offence,  and  were  brought 
in  guilty.  And  here  he  coulcl 
not  help  recurring  to  the  losa 
which  the  cause  he  w^s  now  at«. 
tempting  to  advocate  b^  sa^tam^ 
ed  in  a  late  le^al  member,  who 
united  zeal  .with  ability,  talent 
with  integrity,  and  acquirements 
of  the  highest  order  with  virtues 
of  the  noblest  kind.  Deeply  as 
he  was  deplored  by  all  who  blew 
him,  and  fresh  as  his  loss  was  and 
would  be,  till  it  should  be  sup- 
plied, it  was  now  the  more  feel* 
mgly  to  be  lamented,  when  his 
powerful  aid  would  have  beeiv 
more  effectual :  and  over  his  grave 
they  might  write  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  tomb  of  their  ge* 
neral,  **  We  lament  him  at  all 
times,  but  chiefly  we  lament  him 
in  the  day  of  battle.'' .  Ihanoth^ 
case  of  privately  stealing  two  10/^ 
notes,  and  many  others  of  a  small* 
er  amount,  making  together  lOOA, 
a  jury  found  the  offenders  guilty 
or  stealing  to  the  value  of  39tsoii 
which  principle  100/.  was  rather 
less  in  value  than  2/. 

He  had  also  in  an  old  book  met 
with  a  curious  case,  which  he 
would  repeat  to  the  hou$e.     A 

man 
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IBfttt  going  t)o  bed  at  an  inn  took 
t2ie  whole  of  his  money  and  de^ 
posited  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
breeches,  which,  for  better  seca« 
ntff  he  put  under  his  piUow.  As 
soon  as  he  was  asleep,  a  robber 
insinuated  himself  into  his  room, 
and  extracting  the  money  left  the 
breeches  in  their  former  position. 
The  man  was  discovered,  and  tlie 
jury  found  him  guilty  of  Stealing, 
bat  not  in  a  dweuing*house !  Th», 
commentator  observes,  that  in 
order  to  make  sense  of  this  ver- 
dict, one  must  suppose  the  breeches 
to  have  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  a  disposition  to  be 
robbed;  that  having  quitted  the 
apattmenc,  and  effected  their  pur« 
pose  of  being  robbed,  they  return* 
ed  to  their  former  position,  where 
they  were  next  morning  discover* 
ed  by  their  owner,  who  little  susr 
pected  their  midnight  truancy. 
Was  it  not  better  Uiat  the  law 
should  be  altered,  than  that  men 
should  be  obliged  absolutely  to 
perjure  diemselves  to  correct  this 
glaring  deflect  in  the  penal  code  ? 
xhe  integrity  of  a  jury  was  not  a 
XK^^tter  of  slight  importance.  It 
was  upon  the  justness  of  its  ver* 
diet  that  the  whole  case  depended. 
He  had  documents  to  show 
that  a  prisoner  in  a  capital  case 
had  double  the  chance  of  escape 
to  that  of  a  prisoner  charged  with 
a  mu}or  offence.  Every  individual 
mpre  pr  Ipss  had  certain  natural 
^KimipAft  of  escape  from  punish- 
ment: he  might  be  suspected,  and 
yet  escape ;  he  might  be  tried,  and 
yet  escape;  and  for  his  argument, 
it  was  of  no  consequence  whether 
ihe  cjiances  were  2  to  1,  20  to  1, 
200  to  1«  or  2,000  to  1  ;  but  con- 
sidering them  only  as  5  to  1,  these 
Icbanoes  were  multiplied  tenfold 
^y  the  reluctance  of  tb^  pro^^u* 


tors  toprosecute,makingtt  50  to  1 ; 
the  chance  against 'the  conviction 
of  the  jury  was  double,  making 
it  100  to  1  ;  and  it-  was  a  thou<4 
sand  to  one  that  the  criminal  was 
not  executed  after  all.  The  house 
might  start  at  a  proposition  so  ex- 
traordinary ;  he  was  not,  indeed, 
surprised  at  it,  because  when  he 
first  heard  it  he  was  himself  almost 
confounded  at  the  statement.  Tlie 
house  would,  however,  perceive 
by  a  consideration  of  the  same 
premises,  that  it  was  five  to  one 
that  the  individual  was  charged, 
fifty  to  one  that  he  was  prosecu- 
ted, a  hundred  to  one  that  he  was 
convicted,  and  a  thousand  to  one 
that  he  was  executed.  The  efl^t 
of  this  notorious  fact  upon  the 
minds  pf  the  criminals  wasdre:td- 
ful ;  they  were  urged  on  to  com- 
mit the  most,  enormous  crimes  as 
it  were  by  the  love  of  hasard ; 
this  was  their  stimulus,  and  would 
continue  to  be  so  unless  son^e  ra- 
dical change  were  made  in  the 
criminal  laMT  of  the  cpuntry.  It 
had  now  arrived  at  sqch  a  pitch, 
that  it  had  become  an  inverted 
lottery-r-4^tection,  the  blank,  was 
almost  impossible;  and  escape, 
the  prize,  was  nearly  a  matter  of 
course.  With  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect which  an  execution  was  sup. 
posed  to  have  upon  the  ini^ds  of 
the  criminals,  he  could  assure  the 
house  that  it  was  next  to  nothing ; 
and  if  any  gentleman  would  ex- 
pose his  feelings  to  the  pain  of 
seeing  one  of  these  dreadful  exhi- 
bitions, the  truth  of  his  assertion 
would  immediately  appear.  He 
belie/^d  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  an  execution  having 
taken  place,  without  some  robbery 
being  committed  at  the  same 
time  under  the  gallows.  Indeed, 
it  h^  been  admitted  by  one  of  th^ 

lighN 
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light-fingered  fpng^  that  an  ere- 
cution  was  their  harvest;  as  while 
people's  eyes  were  open  above^ 
their  pockets  were  open  below.  A 
lady,  whose  merits  he  would  not 
now  discussy  because  he  was  de- 
barred from  doing  so  by  being  a 
near  -relative  to  that  lady,  and 
because  he  knew  that  the  publicity 
of  her  labours  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity would  be  dtsa?reeable  to 
her  feelings,  had  told  him  that  it 
was  her  opinion,  founded  on  close 
and  continual  observation,  diat 
capital  punishments  had  a  bad  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  the  crimi- 
nals, and  that  it  tended  much  to 
harden  their  feeling. 

When  an  execution  took  place, 
the  common  expression  was  *«WeU, 
we  cannot  pity  him,  he  is  gone 
to  heaven.*'  They  had  an  idea 
that  this  last  act  of  life  was  an 
atonement  for  all  |past  sins.  To 
place  these  facts  m  a  stronger 
light,  he  would  relate  a  curious 
circumstance,  which  would  show 
the  efiect  of  one  of  these  execu- 
tions upon  a  gane  of  thieves.  A 
boy  was  executed  for  snatching  a 
watch  in  Whitechapel ;  two  per- 
sons  had  the  intrepidity  to  go  to 
the  place  where  the  gang  was  as- 
sembled, to  see  if  they  could  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  the  boy's  fa- 
vour. The  gang  were  then  en- 
gaged in  drinking,  swearing,  and 
gambling.  The  boy  was  hung 
on  a  Tuesday,  and  a  very  few 
days  afterwards  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  of  the  gang  were  appre- 
hended upon  a  charge  of  robbery 
at  the  very  same  place.  There 
was  another  fact  within  his  recoU 
lection,  which,  if  possible,  would 
place  the  matter  in  a  stronger 
li^ht.  A  man  was  executed  in 
this  metropolis  for  selling  forged 
bank  notes ;  his  body  was  given 


over  to  his  ftmily ,'  and  it  was  t» 
,  ken  home.  The  first  fieelmg  would 
be  that  of  compassion  towards  hit 
afflicted  children,  and  a  dtscoaaok 
late  widow  |  but  the  house  woidd 
be  shocked  to  hear,  that  this  im* 
happy  familyandmoumingfriends 
were  actually  seized  by  the  po&e»^ 
officers  in  the  act  of  selling  forged 
notes  over  the  dead  body.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  somethii^ 
ought  to  be  done.  The  daca*^ 
ments  before  the  house  clearly  de* 
monstiated  diat  crime  ¥^  daily 
increasing.  Iimumetabfe  petitioiB 
had  been  presented  praying  for  a 
revision  or  the  criminal  code,  and 
they  were  founded  not  upon  the^ 
ory,  but  upon  distinct  facts.  Tb» 
corporation  of  London  hadamong 
others  petitioned  to  this  eflfect; 
these  petitioners  were  of  all  mea 
the  least  theoretical,  and  would  be 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be 
men  of  solid  experience.  What 
then  was  to  be  d<me  ?  If  the  felo- 
nies wereincreased,theefectwottld 
be  to  alienate  every  prosecutor, 
witness,  and  juryman.  He  would 
even  go  further,  and  say,  that  if 
a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  and 
feeling,  were  to  be  placed  npcm 
the  bench,  he  would  be  compet 
led  to  protect  the  prisoner  from 
the  harddiipo^the  laws.  Feeling, 
therefore,  as  he  did—- entertaining 
the  firmest  persuasion  tibat  any 
delay  in  the  revision  of  the  erimi* 
nal  code  would  be  a  natiood 
grievance,  he  gave  his  hearty  ^p^ 
port  to  the  motion  of  his  hoftomfi* 
ble  friend  for  a  committee. 

Mr.  Courtenay  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  investigation,  bat 
thought  that  the  course  pux>stted 
by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gendemsm  (sir  James  Mackintosh) 
was  not  that  whkh  w6uld  con^ 
duce  to  the  best  consideration  of 
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thk  iii1]jiKt*  He  ndwttcd  the 
mcesmtf  of  repesding  some  kfrs 
which  now  formed  a  portion  of 
dit  cnxniacil  code  f  and  in  eveiy 
instance^  when  an  hononraUic 
member  now  no  more  (sir  6a- 
imiel  RomiUy)  had  brought  for* 
ward  his  measures  for  correcting 
the  criminal  law,  he  had  met  with 
his  support.  That  lamented  ii»- 
dividuaJ  had,  however,  never  pro- 
posed any  entire  revision  of  the 
oriminalcode.  Heneidier  thought 
the  committee  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  or  that  by  the  honoov- 
able  member,  could  properly  con- 
uder  ^is  question  in  the  extended 
view  he  took  of  it.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  house  having 
received  so  much  information 
from  the  documents  laid  before  it^ 
and  from  the  honourable  mem* 
l>ers,  particularly  the  one  who 
epolce  last,  the  wisest  mode  of  le* 
gislating  would  be  to  apply  4i 
vemedy  to  each  particular  evil, 
without  any  reference  to  commit- 
tees. On  these  grounds  he  should 
re^st  the  motion  of  the-honoura* 
Ue  member. 

Mr.  Lawson  spoke  for  die 
ftpaoe  of  4ialf  an  hour,  in  the  midst 
X)fA%  most  vehement  coughing, 
and  other  most  tnces^nt  symptoms 
^  impatience^  The  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  proceed  with 
ttie  Mmost  indifievence,  and  show- 
ed none  c£  that  sensibOity  which 
is  generally  a  characteristic  of 
ftmng  and  new  members.  We 
understood  that  he  opposed  the 
motioii. 

Si»  Charles  Mordaunt  thought 
the  subject  before  thehouse  of  such 
hf^jmporiaaoe,  as  to  require  the 
imcBvided  attentionof  one  commit^ 
tee,  «Mi  that  it  oi^ht  not  to  be  re- 
fand  tb  that  Httk  family  of  ooift. 


nitiees  which  thev  were  toU  Were 
tobrandi  out  of  the  committee  of 
the  nobk  lord.  He  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look 
for  any  satisfactory  report  from 
any  committee  that  was  not  exdu* 
sively  occupied  with  this  important 
and  complicated  question. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  rose  chiefly  to  aL> 
Ittde  to  some  cases  that  had  come 
within  his  own  kuowledge^  and 
which  showed  that  the  penalties 
of  the  crime  of  forgery  were  often 
incurred  by  persons  whom  n^ 
ther  die  law  nor  moral  juetki 
could  have  contemplated  as  fit 
objects  for  the  extreme  pmuslik 
ment  of  death*  He  had  seetk  and 
known  boys  of  15  and  16  who 
had  committed  the  crimes  of  forw 
gery  %  boys  simple  and  uneducat- 
ed, and  whose  only  capacity  for 
the  offence  consisted  in  the  being  ' 
able  to  write,  and  who  were  abr* 
solutely  unacquainted  with  the 
consequences,  either  to  themselves 
or  others,  of  the  act  which  they 
had  been  instructed  to  perpetrate. 
The  honourable  member  for  Wey« 
mouth  in  a  speech,  which  for 
facts,  for  argument,  and  for  «lo^ 
quence,  was  unanswerable,  and 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  his  character,  though  that  in- 
deed required  no  additional  lustre, 
that  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  perfectly  correct  in  his  rtSe^ 
ence  to  fraudulent  benkfuptsi  la- 
stances  of  the  sentence  bemg  eoo^ 
cuted  on  such  offenders  were  so 
fare,  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  occurred  at  aH  :  and 
instances  of  prosecntioa  wcm  A 
most  as  rare.  Yei  it  had  appear* 
ed  in  the  evidence  before  the  badt- 
rupt  committee^  that  nooffecce  wssi 
more  common  or  moie  ti^nnoCK 
than  that  of  frauduksit  bankrupt- 
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cy;  but  creditors,  however  aggrier- 
edy  could  not  bring  them&elvei 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death. 
Mr.  £.  Littleton  had  at  first 
taken  a  difierent  view  of  the  sub- 
ject;  but  the  eloquent  and  argu» 
nentatiye  speeches  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  mover,  and  of 
fmother  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  same  side  (Mr.  Buzton),  had 
carried  such  conviction  to  his 
mindy  that  he  should  act  most  un- 
conscientiously  if  he  did  not  give 
his  vote  for  the  original  motion. 
Much  as  he  deprecated  in  general 
any  intenneddline  with  our  esta- 
blished lawsy  yet  he  could  not  but 
aee  that  there  were  good  grounds 
for  inquiry  in  the  present  case; 
and  he  could  not  approve  the  sug- 
eestion  of  an  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  below  him, 
diat  it  might  be  l^t  to  the  discre- 
tion of  any  individual  to  bring 
forward,  as  occasion  might  arise, 
a  specific  remedy  for  each  speci- 
fic abuse :  the  consequence  of  such 
a  plan  would  be,  that  the  country 
mijg^ht  for  years  go  on  with  a  sy- 
stem acknowledged  to  be  faulty, 
and  nothing  effectual  might  be 
done^at  last.  He  eave  every  cre- 
dit to  the  noble  lord  (Castlerea^h) 
for  his  motives  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  committee;  but  many 
sessicms,  and  even  some  parlia- 
ments, might  pass  away,  before 
such  a  committee  could  make 
juch  reports  as  would  satisfy  the 
country  on  all  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  its  inquiry.  It  was  in- 
deed a  committee  ^de  omnibus 
r^hus  it de  qmbusdam  aUts." 
-  Mr.  Procheroe  made  several 
strong  observations  in  favour  of 
the  original  motion:  and  after 
stating  tlie  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  concluded  by  exc^iming. 


^  If  indeed  we  are,  as  we  avetdtid 

t<)  he,  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  England,  we  are  bound 
to  give  our  vote  in  favour  of  the 
orieinal  motion." 

Mr.  Wilmot  began  by  sayings 
that  he  did  not  presume  to  con* 
gratulate  the  house,  but  he  must 
congratulate  himself  on  the  elo% 
quent  lesson  of  moral  wisdom 
which  had  been  read  that  night 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
The  honourable  mover  bad  wdl 
redeemed  his  pled^,  th^t  he 
would  not  reflect  either  pn  the 
laws  or  on  the  administrators  of 
them.  The  honourable  gentleman 
then  followed  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  and  ieamedger^tleman 
point  by  point,  assenting  to  some 
pf  his  propositions,  and  dissenting 
irom  others.  He  concluded  near? 
ly  to  the  foUowipg  effect :— With 
respect  to  the  sentencipg  persons 
O  the  hulks  as  a  comamtation  for 
the  punishment  of  dea^i,  he  Goa> 
ceived  it  an  extremely  erroneous 
policy,  and  was  in  fact  little  else 
than  a  bonus  upon  crime.  The 
gnax  and  important  alteration 
which  he  wished  to  see  made  was^ 
that  amelioration  of  the  law  b  j 
which  the  system  of  secondary 
punishment  mi^ht  be  abolished* 
That,  he  conceived,  to  have  had 
the  worst  efiects  in  the  incentive 
which  it  held  out  to  the  conunis^ 
sion  of  crime.  It  w^  one  reasoa 
why  be  thoueht  a  committee  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore,  unless  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  he  heard 
that  a  separate  committee  was  is? 
landed  at  no  distant  day«  to  in- 
quire into  the  criminal  kiw»  tte 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  honourable  and  learned  genr 
tleman's  moti<Mi  \  but  if  he  should 
find  that  such  ccmmit|ee.ivas  iq 
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comemplationy  he  would  vote  for 
Uie  pitvious  question. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  felt  that  it  was 
almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  houses 
after  what  they  had  already  heard 
upon  this  important  subject^  and 
he  feared  that  any  obseryations  of 
hisy  in  support  of  his  honourable 
andleamed  friend's  motion,  would 
weaken  the  effect  of  those  areu« 
ments  by  whieh  he  himself  had 
pressed  it  upon  the  house.  He 
could  say  with  truth,  that  in  his 
long  experience  of  that  house,  he 
never  had  heard  a  more  able  ad-« 
dress,  a  more  splendid  display  of 
profound  knowledge  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  with  such  forcible  reasoning 
from  the  facts  which  that  know^ 
ledge  had  called  forth.  It  was 
that  kind  of  reasoning  which  was 
most  calcdflated  to  convince — ^rea* 
soning  deduced  from  facu  and 
ifrom  long  experience.  He  not 
only  derived  great  pleasure  from 
whathehadhear^  but  also  from 
what  he  had  pot  heard  in  the 
course  of  discussion,from  not  hear- 
ing those  arguments,  or  rather 
those  objections,  against  altera- 
tion^ of,  or  inquiry  into,  old  laws 
and  customs,  which-  had  been  so 
Vehemently  urged  at  former  pe« 
nods*  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  find  (that  which  everj  man  ac- 
quainted with  life  must  have  seen) 
Uiatthe  opinions  of  prejudice  faded 
before  truth,  like  tne  dusk  before 
die  more  perfect  light  of  day.  He 
remembered  once  to  have  heard 
opinions  urged  against  (we  be* 
lieve)  ailterations  of  sauguinary 
laws^  which  were  urged  with  as 
mudi  apparent  fear  as  if  the  per- 
son proposing  those  alterations 
were  about  to  introduce  the  hor* 
rors  of  the  French  revolution*.  He 


had  heard  opinions  at  that  time 
which  any  man  would  blush  td 
hold  at  the  present  day.  No  such 
objections  were^  however,  made 
on  this  occasion;  and  the  only 
one  to  the  motion  of  his  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  was,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  committee  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Castle- 
reagh).  And  here  he  could  not 
but  express  regret  at  the  conclude 
ing  part  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's speech  who  last  addressed 
the  house.  He  had  said,  that  un- 
less he  heard  that  a  pardculaj^ 
committee  was  intended  to  be  am 
pointed  in  a  short  time,  he  would 
vote  for  the  honourable  and  leam^ 
ed  gentleman's  motion.  By  this 
he  had  admitted  the  very  principle 
at  issue,  he  admitted  the  necessity 
of  a  particular  inquiiy ;  ahd  if  so, 
how  was  ft  that  he  could  not  snp& 
port  the  motion,  which  Would  g6 
directly  and  immediately  to  the 
very  point  he  wished  ?  Why  diould 
he  prefer  the  expectation  of  a  com- 
mittee, when  he  might  hafve  one 
at  the  present  moment,  y^en  ther^ 
were  so  n\any  reasons  urging  to 
the  immediate  inquiry  ?  Shomd  it 
be  said  that  any  one  had  a  respect 
for  the  laws  who  would  not  wish 
to  wipe  from  them  that  code  of 
blood,  which  though  bearing,  with. 
it  all  the  authority  of  legislative 
enactment,  no  one  had  the  heart 
to  execute  ?  Why  should  not  some 
alteration  be  made  which  would 
take  from  a  jury  the  painful  task 
which  they  had  so  often  to  per- 
form at  present?  And  yet  that 
could  be  done  by  an  alteration  of 
the  laws. 

*    His  noble  friend  had  said  he 

would  not  go  into  detail  on  this 

question.     It  was  also  his  (Mr. 

Wilber- 
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tVilberforce^s)  inCci^ionto  abstain 
from  it ;  that  detail  would  cotne 
better  in  the  committee  oa  the 
gaols ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  into  it  at  present*  The  qaes^ 
tion  of  secondary  punishments  had 
been  decided;  there  was  no  dif* 
ference  npon  it :  if  then  the  object 
was  to  aim  rather  at  removing  the 
cause  of  crime,  the  examination  of 
our  laws,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
Inhere  the  punishment  of  desttE 
could  be  avoided,  might  be  safely 
gone  into.  It  bad  b^n  said,  that 
pur  laws  had  not  been  made  all  at 
once,  but  had  been  the  result  of 
gradual  legislation.  That  watf  the 
fact,  but  it  areued  nothing  a^^ainst 
his  bonourabk  apd  leamedfirend's 
motion.  Qur  penal  laws  were  cer« 
tainly  the  result  of  gradual  legis* 
latlon,  because  when  a  crime  was 
found  to  exist,  it  was  conceived  to 
be  a  much  easier  mode  of  check* 
ing  it,  to  enact  a  severe  statute 
against  it,  than  to  stop  and  inquire 
into  its  canse,  or  to  look  for  a 
more  lenient  way  of  preventmg  it. 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  safe  way 
of  checki^  the  crime,  to  fix  thie 
penalty  ot  death  in  the  statute- 
book  ag^ainst  its  commission.  But 
that  this  was  a  most  erroneous 
mode  of  legislation  experience  had 
taught;  and  it  should  be  recoUeet- 
pd  now,  that  this  method  would 
not  do  for  those  with  whom  we 
had  to  deal*  They  were  persons 
who  were  careless  as  wdl  of  this 
life  as  of  the  life  to  come,  and 
seemed  as  little  to  coMult  that 
which  concerned  their  lives  as  their 
eternal  welfare.  They  looked  not 
to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  but 
to  the  chance  of  escaping  the  pu^ 
nisbment;  and  in  this  gambkng 
with  life  ib»y  were  encouraffed  by 
the  num}>er  vhom  tbey  dwy  saw 


condemned  to,  bitt  who  were,  ivftk 
very  few  excepdcnis,  redMnled 
from  the  highest  punishment  of 
the  law.  Was  th^  the  system  to 
be  continued  which  this  very  prtn* 
ciple  brought  into  action  ?  If  not, 
these  was  the  very  best  reason  fot 
a  committee.  It  should  be  recol* 
beted,  that  by  having  it  as  soon 
as  poAsible,  some  person  might  be 
saved.  He  would  say  to  thoae 
unfortunate  men  who  caktdated 
npon  the  chances  of  Gofn|;kra!dv6 
impunity.  The  whble  svsttfm  vtptm 
v^lch  you  have  hiilierto  beta 
treated  is  stale— *it  shall  be  alter* 
ed-*-yon  shall  be  subjected  to  a 
punishment  which  you  dread  as 
much  as  deaih  itself-^o  solitude* 
He  did  not  mean  by  solitudei  that 
kind  of  arbitrary  and  continued 
solitary  confinement,  but  that  kind 
of  oonfinemeot  where  a5nan  would 
be  left  to  hf»  own  reflections,  and 
to  a  soit  of  commonion  with  his 
conscience,  which  could  not  fail 
to  pdnt  out  «o  ikim  the  evil»  of  his 
former  eovrse  of  life. 

He  remembered  very  well  th€ 
mode  which  was  suggested  by  Mn 
Bentham,  for  whose  able  opihions 
on  this  subiect  the  country  was  so 
much  indebted ;  and  in  speaking 
of  his  great  merits,  he  cotild  not 
omit  to  notice  aiK>dier  gentlemail 
who  had  also  written  upon  the 
subject — Mr.  Basil  Montagu*  To 
both  those  gentlemen  the  country 
owed  much  for  what  tbey  had 
written  on  this  subject  $  and  wheii 
he  found  0&cii  men,  in  the  present 
day,  supported  by  such  authorities 
as  sir  T.  More,  Erasmus,  Bacon, 
and  lord  Ck>ke-— wh«nhe  found  all 
theeecondemnhiganddeseribingas 
eatveaiely  enronebus,  the  systfem  of 
severe  pfuaishment|  instead  of  the 
auld  course  c^  endeavomtog  to 
remove 
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Mnove  the  f^rime^wheii  he  heard 
such  Opinioas  from  such  men»  he 
Gonld  not  hut  think,  that  instead 
of  bein^  considered  hasty  in  their 
desire  for  a  coaimittee  on  this  9Ub« 
ject»  thejr  ought  rather  to  be  ac- 
cused of  bebg  tardy  in  not  having 
called  for  it  before^  and  the  legis- 
btnre  was  rather  to  blame  in  hav* 
iiM^  so  long  nejglected  a  matter 
w£eie  human  life  was  at  stake*  He 
begfled  pardon  for  taking  up  so 
mod;  of  the  time  of  the  house,  but 
could  notaToid  expressing  his  opi* 
nion  in  EtTour  of  his  honourable 
snd  leaned  friend's  motion,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  necessity.  He 
alao  should  express  the  pleasure 
he  felt  diat  this  unportant  question 
of  the  laws  of  England  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  so 
wdl  qualified  to  take  it  up  in  the 
aUe  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced  by  a  late  honourable 
member  (sir  S.  Romilly)  whose 
loss  all  must  equally  lament.  The 
ffreat  principle  on  which  they  (the 
EoDse)  should  nroceed  was^how 
far  crime  might  be  lessened  by 
fD^UDgpunismnent  certain.  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  ad* 
▼erted  to  i!&  means  which  had 
been  resorted  to  with  success  in 
America,  in  order  to  render  crime 
less  frequentf  by  taking  pains  to 
educate  the  lower  orders,  and  at 
the  same  time  ta  lessen  those  in* 
dncements  ta  criminality  which 
abounded  so  much  iq  this  coun* 
try*  He  feared  that  the  com- 
mittee of  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Castleieagh).  would  necessarily 
omit  a  great  detail  on  many  im* 
^poetaot  points,  from  the  compli- 
cattoa  Qt-the  subjects  which  it  em- 
lieaced.  He  would  mention  New 
A>uth  Walesyfbr  insunce,  which, 
ittias  opinion^^  wa&of  sufficient  im- 


portance to  demand  a  separate  in* 
quinr. 
Mr<  Wllmot  explained^ 
Mr.  Canning.— -The  speech  of 
his  hoQourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberforce), 
and  that  of  his  honourable  firiend 
(Mr.  Wilmot)  who  i>receded  himy 
had  put  the  question  in  a  fair  poinc 
of  view  before  the  house*  He  was 
happy  to  say,  that  in  almost  every 
opinion  of  theirs  he  agreed,  and 
in  none  more  fuUy  than  in  their 
unqualified  admiration  of  tl^man^ 
ner  in  which  the  question  h^  been 
introduced  to  the  house  by  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman— a  speech  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  many  excek 
lencies  than  for  the  omission  of 
those  defects  which  on  such  a  sub# 
ject  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  most  accurate.  The  question 
before  the  house  was  not  so  much 
whether  a  committee  should  be 
appointed,  as  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  inquiry  could  best  be 
done.  He  was  of^opinion  that  it 
should  embrace  as  large  and  com« 
prehensive  a  view  as  possible  of 
the  state  of  crime  and  punishment 
in  the  country ;  not  of  crime  and 
capital  punisJiment  only,  but  of 
crmie  and  punishment  generally, 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  pro* 
duce  the  most  beneficial  results  to 
the  country. 

He  was  gratified  to  find,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  did  not: 
propose  to  take  away  the  punisb^ 
meat  of  death  for  crimes  affbcting 
life  and  dwelling.  Thus  a  gre^ 
branch  of  crime,  it  was  admitted, 
did  not  require  any  inquiry ;  and 
in  poportion  as  the  range  of  ii^ 
quiry  was  diminished,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee must  also  be  diminished. 

Was 
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Was  not  the  house  as  well  quali- 
fied now  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  the  repeal  of  any  particular  law, 
as  they  could  be  after  a  commit- 
tee had  inquired  and  reported  ?  tt 
was  true  the  predecessor  of  the 
learned  gentleman  had  taken  that 
course,  and  it  was  said  his  motions 
had  failed^  sometimes  in  that  and 
sometimes  in  the  other  house. 

In  general^  however,  they  had 
been  supported  in  that  house.  He 
himself  had  always  supported  that 
gentleman's  motions.  He  had  not 
done  so  merely  by  silent  votes;  for 
in  looking  into  a  published  report, 
which  was  given  with  singular  fi^ 
delity,  he  found  that  he  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  debate  on  one  of  sir 
S.  RomiUy's  motions.  His  sup* 
port  to  sir  S.  Romilly  was  given 
on  this  ground-^that  the  motion 
was  insulated,  and  not  brought 
forward  with  that  sweeping  gene- 
rality which  had  the  effect  otlow- 
ertnp;  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try m  the  eyes  of  the  public.  As 
to  repeals  having  failed  in  another 
place,  he  did  not  see  what  security 
the  sweeping  repeal  by  a  commit- 
tee possessed  against  a  similar 
failure.  But  all  the  repeals  did 
not  fail  Jn  the  other  house.  One 
succeeded  I  and  what  had  been 
the  practical  result?  In  1810  steal- 
ing privately  ceased  to  be  a  capital 
cnme,  and  the  number  of  crimes, 
instead  of  diminishing,  had  pro- 
gressively increased.  inlSlO.the 
number  of  convictions  was  64,  and 
it  had  gradually  increased  every 
year  till  1818,  when  it  amounted 
to  282.  The  argument  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Wey- 
mouth vras  therefore  &llacious: 
part  of  his  argument  was,<<  Repeal 
foxt  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the 
number  of  crimes  will  diminish*" 


Here  part  of  dbe  criminal  LlW  had 
been  repealed,and  theconsequence 
had  been  an  increase  of  crime 
nearly  fivefold.  But,  said  they^ 
that  was  owing  to  the  greater 
number  of  prosecutions.  He  would 
not  say  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  argument!  but  the  gentle- 
men could  not  avail  themselves  of 
bodi  parts  of  the  argument !  they 
could  not  first  say,  that  if  a  penal 
law  were  repealed,  the  number  of 
crimes  would  be  reduced;  and 
then  say,  after  the  penal  sanctioa 
had  been  taken  away,  and  it  had 
been  found  that  the  number  of 
crimes  had  increased,  that  proses 
cutions  for  minor  ofiences  mnst 
be  more  numerous.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  operation 
of  the  fear  of  death  on  the  human 
mind,  when  the  sentence  of  death 
was  not  always  carried  into  ezecn- 
.tion,  and  its  operation  when  capital 
convictions  were  less  numerous^ 
but  the  sentence  more  surt  to  be 
executed,  he  would  not  pretend  to 
decide.  But  he  was  astonished  that 
any  one  should  hold  the  opinion, 
that  any  terror  could  operate  so 
powerfully  as  the  fear  of  death. 

He  was  most  sincere  when  he 
stated  his  conviction,  that  the  ftar 
of  death  was  the  greatest  moxtd 
sanction  that  eould  he  applied  to 
the  human  mind ;  for  die  desire 
of  saving  life  was  the  strongest 
feeling  of  nature.  He  would  vei^ 
ture  to  say,  that  even  with  some 
uncertainty,  the  fear  of  death  .was 
mater  than  any  other  sanction. 
Let  him  not  be  understood  to  saf 
that  this  sanction  ought  to  be  re* 
tained  where  inferior  penaki^ 
could  do ;  but  if  they  repealed  it 
at  present,  they  destroyed  one 
sanction  before. they. had  provided 
another.  As  to.  the  course  pur- 
sued 
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SneS  by  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed genUeman  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  penal 
lawsy  one  could  not  but  know  that 
in  effect,  such  a  vote  would  be 
considered  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  parliament  that  the  system  > 
vnA  .bad.  And  what,  as  his  ho- 
nourable friend  had  said,  would 
.be  the  case  of  a  man  who  should 
sufier  in  the  mean  time  \  Those 
vho  read  the  arguments  of  his 
learned  friend  would  conclude  that 
•the  house  thought  the  penal  laws 
an  evil  not  to  h^  endured,  and  af- 
ter such  a  vote  the  laws  would  be 
considered  obsolete. 

As  the  member  for  Weymouth 
had  said,  the  committee  last  night 
appointed  could  not  examine  every 
gaol  in  the  kingdom.  What  he 
should  suppose  the  proper  course 
would  be,  with  the  assistance  of  able 
menr-*ai^d  none  were  more  able  to 
give  such  assistance  than  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,-^was  to  makea  pro- 
per classification  of  crimes ;  and 
then,  by  an  address  to  the  crown, 
to  establish  commissioners  to  take 
a  practical  survey  of  the  gaols 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
did  not  expect  to  satisfy  the  amia- 
ble enthusiasm,  he  used  the  ex- 
pression in  its  most  honourable 
.  sense,  of  the  member  who  sat  be- 
low his  learned  friend;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Brainber  would  be  satisiied 
with  the  result.  He  had  thus 
stated  shortly  his  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  were  all  desirous  to 
uphold  reverence  for  the  laws,  and 
to  purge  them  of  impurities.  They 
were  not,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
a  little  popularity,  to  act  contrary 
to  these  views. 

Mr.  Scarlett    then    rose;    he 
complimented    sir  James   Mack- 
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in^osh  on  the  'able  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  his  mo- 
tion before  the  house,  and  most 
heartily  and  feelinely  concurred 
with  him  in  the  emogium  which 
he  had  so  eloquently  passed  upop 
a  late  illustrious  member  of  their 
body.  Had  that  individual,  whom 
all  in  common  with  him  deplored^ 
been  yet  alive,  he  would  have  had 
the  satisfaction  to  witness  at  the 
present  moment  the  triumph  of 
humanity  over  prejudice,, and  also 
would  have  had  the  satisfaction  tO 
consider  that  he  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  under  providence  in 
achieving  it.  Jn  ,tr9atii\g  on  this 
topic  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  re- 
gulate his  feelings  2  an4  yet  it  be- 
came him  more  than  any  other  in^ 
dividual  to  be  temperate  in  hisi 
praise,  as  he  had  been  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  that  excellent 
man,  even  from  his  earliest  years.' 
He  could  say  of  him,  that  when 
he  first  undertook  his  long  and  ar- 
duous labours  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, he  had  given  credit  to 
mankind  for  greater  knowledge, 
liberality,  and  feelinjg  than  he  af^ 
terwards  found  them  to  possess. 
He  could  say  of  him,  that  the 
chief  object  for  which  he  lived  was 
the  amendment  of  the  penal  code ; 
and  he  was  certain  that  the  ho- 
nourable mover  was  acting  in  a 
manner  most  congenial  to  the 
wishes  of  their  departed  friend,  in 
proposing  the  present  investigation 
mto  the  state  of  the  penal  laws. 
The  principles  which  that  lament- 
ed statesman  had  been  the  first.  Vo 
propound  to  the  hoi)se,  though 
once  most  vigorously,  and  vehe- 
mently disputed,  had'  been  that 
night  complimented  by  men  of  all 
parties. 

The  first  bill  which  sir  S.  Ro- 
E  milly 
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ihilly  had  introduced  mto  parlia- 
ment, contained  the  remarkable 
preamble^  that  the  excess  of  seve- 
rtty  did  not  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes ;  he  introduced  the 
bill  vtth  that  preamble,  in  order 
that  his  sentiments  might  be  re- 
corded in  this  sanctuary  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  the  consequence  of  it 
was,  that  though  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed, the  preanAble  was  rejected.  In 
laying  down  that  principle,  he  had 
gone  far  beyond  his  age  and  gene- 
ration ;  and  it  was  only  by  perpe» 
toal  efforts,  by  sometimes  passing 
one  law  in  one  session  and  another 
in  another,  tixat  he  so  far  enlight- 
ened the  public  mmd,  and  improved 
the  public  opinion,  as  it  was  at  the 
present  moment  enlightened  and 
improved.  It  was  consoling  to 
reflect,  that  die  very  last  action  of 
sir  S.  Romilly*s  public  life  was  to 
get  that  veiy  preamble  piassed, 
which  on  its  first  introduction  to 
the  house  had  been  so  rudely  re- 
jected ;  and  that  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  recorded,  as  the  sen- 
timents of  the  commons  of  £ng- 

'  land,  his  favourite  principle,  that 
excess  of  severity  did  not  prevent 
crime.  He  (Mr.  Scarlett)  did  not 
exactly  know  how  to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleroan(Mr.  Canning) 

'  acted ;  for  though  he  supported 
the  honourable  mover's  arguments 
in  some  points,  he  did  not  support 
them  in  all. 

-  He  could  not  help  considering 
it  Us  one  of  the  triumj^s  of  the 
evening,  that  they  had  to  boast  of 
die  right  honourable  gentleman 
as  a  proselyte,  though  not  so  far 
a  proselyte  as  to  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  houM  and  the  people, 

•which  had  been  expressed  in  a 
manner  too  strong  to  be  mistaken. 


Their  opponents,  among  whom 
the  riglit  honourable  eendeman 
was  to  be  classed,  had  first  of  all 
disputed  the  justice  of  the  law 
which  had  passed.  Then  they  said 
that  sir  S.  Komilly's  bill  did  not 
accord  with  the  expectations  whidi 
had  been  raised  regarding  it.  On 
this  point  he  was  nappy  to  state 
that  they  were  far  from  rightly  in- 
formed. Nobody  indeed  expected 
that  the  crime  of  privately  stealing 
from  the  person  would  immedi- 
ately be  lessened  by  the  new  enact- 
ments ;  and  yet  it  would  be  fonnd 
that,  if  the  comparative  increase 
of  crimes  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration, it  had  suffered  consider- 
able diminution.  For  instance, 
the  convictions  for  privately  steal- 
ing fh>m  the  person  in  181 1,  were 
85 ;  in  1817,  857;  the  convictions 
for  burglary  in  181 1 ,  were  76,  and 
in  1817  were  S74;  from  which 
any  person  might  see,  that  if  die 
comparative  increase  of  crimvwere 
considered,  burglaries  had  become 
more,  and  private  stealings  from 
the  person  less  numerous. 

He  had  not  now  to  contend  for 
the  propriety  of  altering  the  enact- 
ments of  certain  obsolete  laws,  as 
that  was  universally  granted ;  the 
question  nowbefore  the  house  was, 
which  of  the  two  committees  was 
best.  He  thought  that  ministers 
ought  not  to  be  now  coming  to 
the  house  with  modons  for  com- 
mittees to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  gaols;  but  that  they  ought  on 
their  own  responsibility  long  stnce 
to  have  come  forward  with  reme- 
dies calculated  to  remove  the  evik 
and  miseries  which  had  given  rise 
to  such  a  general  complaint.  Al- 
ter the  circulation  of  an  exceUent 
pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  had 
often  been  made  in  the  course  of 
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Ae  erening— a  pamphlet  which 
he  had  himself  read  with  mingled 
sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure — 
pleasure*  from  the  talents  which 
its  author  displayed*— >paini  from 
the  miseries  which  he  depicted*- 
he  was  surprised  that  the  noble 
lord  had  dared  to  come  down  to 
the  house  without  any  specific 
plans ;  that  he  had  dealt  so  com- 
pletely in  generals^  and  had  done 
nothing  eue  but  propose  a  com- 
mittee for  a  purpose  so  universal; 
He  was  still  more  surprised  to 
find»that  the  noble  lord  had  added 
another  important  subject  to  the 
labours  of  that  committee — he 
meant  the  criminal  law.  The 
prisons  were^  it  was  truey  connect- 
ed with  the  criminal  law  of  the 
coantry  ;  but  if  these  two  subjects 
were  joined  together,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  all  ideas  of  classifying 
the  prisoners,  all  ideas  of  enacting 
those  rules  which  would  make  a 
prison  the  school  of  morality, 
would  be  entirely  omitted.  The 
continuance  of  the  ob&olete  pu- 
nbhments  enacted  by  the  laws, 
or  of  those  punishments  which, 
though  adjudged  by  the  lei^isla- 
tnre,were  seldom  or  never  inflicted 
by  the  execudve  government^  was 
well  worthy  of  their  serious  atten- 
tion, because  he  had. no  hesitation 
in  caying  that  it  multiplied  in  the 
prisoner's  mind  the  chances  of  es- 
eape,  the  chances  of  mercy,  and 
every  other  accident  on  which  a 
culprit  could  calculate.  Let  then 
your  prisons  be  the  dreadful  dun* 
geons  which  they  are  represented 
to  be,  or  the  imaginary  paradise 
which  they  ought  not  to  be,  the 
question  remains  still  the  same ; 
and  he  would  therefore  ask  them 
wfaedier  they  had  any  right  to 
continue  on  tbetr  statute  book 


those  laws  which  were  never  exe- 
cuted ? 

The  right  honourable  gentler 
man  had  forcibly  urged  that  the 
repeal  of  these  laws  would  destroy 
the  apprehension  of  death  :  he 
however  differed  widely  from  him 
in  opinion,  as  the  house  was  not 
called  to  repeal  the  terror  of  deaths 
which  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  the 
human  mind :  but  the  dead  letter 
of  the  law,  which  was  no  punish- 
ment at  all.  He  had  seen  exam* 
pies  in  the  course  of  his  practice^ 
m  which  the  prosecutor,  the  wit* 
ne&ses,  the  jud^e,  and  the  jury, 
had  all  joined  m  an  amiable  coa^ 
spiracy  to  screen  the  delinquent; 
and  therefore,  if  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  house  thai  excess  of  severity- 
did  not  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was  consonant  with  the  dignity  of 
the  house  to  let  the  question  re- 
main in  doubt  till  another  com* 
mittee  shall  have  finished  its  sit* 
tings  ?  The  honourable  gendemaa 
then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  as 
the  grand  object  of  punishment 
was  example,  the  penal  laws  ought 
to  form  a  grand  moral  code,  and 
that  every  conviction  ought  to  be 
a  lesson  of  instruction  to  those  who 
witnessed  it ;  whereas,  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  Uie  sentence  which  the 
judge  passed  upon  the  criminal 
was  a  mockery  of  law,  was  a  moc- 
kery of  religion,  was  a  mockery 
of  all  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature. 

He  would  beg  the  house  to  fi- 
gure to  themselves  what  he  and 
many  other  individuals  in  it  must 
have  frequendy  seen— a  long  line 
of  30  or  40  criminals  brou^t  up 
at  the  end  of  an  assize  to  receive 
sentence  of  condemnation;  the 
judge  might  pass  sentence  of  death 
£  2  upon 
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upon  (each  indmduaUy^  or  npon 
the  whole  in  the  mass  ;  and  yet* 
•be  would  asky  was  there  any  one 
of  the  spectators,  nay  was  there 
any  one  of  the  criminals,  who  ex- 
pected that  sweeping  condemna- 
tion would  ever  be  executed  ?  If 
then  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
had  become  a  mere  mockery,  he 
should  advise  them  to  make  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  law  of 
England  to  coincide  ;  for  if  there 
was  any  country  where  the  law 
was  mildly  administered  towards 
criminals,  it  was  England  ;  and  if 
there  was  any  which  was  more 
disgraced  by  sanguinary  enact** 
ments  than  another,  it  was  likewise 
England.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  had  said,  that 
he  would  vote  for  his  learned 
friend's  fsir  James  Mackintosh's) 
motion,  m  case  our  inquiry  was  a 
real  inquiry,  and  not  set  up  for 
delusion  t  he  would  take  that  ho* 
nourable  member  at  his  word»  and 
would  congratulate  his  learned 
friend  on  having  obtained  the  ac- 
<)uisition  of  his  vote  to  his  motion. 
For  his  own  part  he  must  declare, 
that  if  he  had  come  into  the  house 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  question, 
and  had  heard  the  member  for 
Weymouth's  assertion,  that  the  in-> 
▼estigation  into  the  state  of  the 
gaols  Would  form  sufficient  em- 
lUoyment  for  one  committee,  his 
mind  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately made  up  to  vote  for  his  learn* 
ed  friend's  motion*  The  object  of 
that  motion  wa$  to  make  the  house 
re-acknowledge  the  principle  that 
excess  of  severity  did  not  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime;  he 
herefore  hoped,  that  when  the 
house  considered  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  it  would  not  vote 
for  the  previous  question. 


Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Scaikit 
mutually  explained. 

Alderman  Wood  then  rose, 
amid  a  general  cry  of  Question. 
He  said  a  few  words,  which  we 
were  not  able  distinctly  to  hear, 
owing  to  several  strangers  in  the 
gaHery  making  a  tumukuous  rush 
to  the  doors. 

The  attomey-general  made  a 
few  observations  in  so  low  a  tone 
of  voice,  and  amid  such  noise,  that 
we  could  not  hear  him  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  distinct  manner  in  the 
gallery. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  replied 
at  some  length.  If  he  were  but 
to  read  the  names  of  his  commit- 
tee, it  would  be  admitted  that  it 
was  as  fair  a  selection  of  all  par- 
ties and  denominations  as  could 
be  made.  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr» 
Scarlett,  the  attorney-general^  the 
solicitor-general,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
lord  Nugent,  Mr.  Abercrombyv 
honourable  G.  J.  Vernon,  Mr.  sd- 
derman  Wood,  Mr.  Finlayy  Mr. 
Buxton,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr*  Ben- 
net,  Mr.  Conrtenay,  Mr*  Wynn, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Dr.  PhiUimore, 
Mr.  Littleton,'  lord  Althorp,  and 
Mr^  Howorth. 

The  house  then  divided* 

Ayey  for  the  motion    ^    J47 

Noes    ......    128 

Majority  against  mi-   — «^ 
nisters  19 

House  of  lords,  March  4«^-- 
Lord  Holland  having  observed, 
that  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  would  not  go  to  the  West 
Indies  to  administer  religioos  in- 
struction to  the  slaves  upon  a  sa- 
lary of  SCO/,  cumencyt  and  re- 
commending Moravian  teachers 
for  that  purpose^  the  bishop  of 
London  said,  that  on  his  repre* 
sentatbny  the  stipend  had  been 
raised 
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raued  by  the  colonial  le|^latttres 
to  960/.  sterling  each  individual. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord  Nugent  presented  a  petition 
from  the  catholics  of  England, 
praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  disquaf. 
lifications  they  endured  from  the 
operation  of  the  penal  laws.  The 
petition  was  simple  and  concise* 
It  stated  the  general  disabilities 
they  endured ;  and  without  at. 
tempting  to  dictate  the  particular 
measure  of  relief,  they  submitted 
their  cause  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature. 

The  noble  lord  stated,  that  the 
question  affecting  the  general  ca* 
tholics  of  the  empire  would  be 
shortly  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  the  subject  then  dis* 
cussed  as  a  whole,  and  not  taken 
upon  the  separate  petition  of  any 
part  of  the  aggrieved  body, 

Mr.  Canning,  after  reciting  4 
history  of  the  late  campaign  in 
India,  from  its  origin  to  its  ter- 
mination, moved  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  sir 
T.  Hislop,  sir  John  Malcolm,  ge- 
neral Smith,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Indian  army.  The 
votes  were  agreed  to ;  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  conduct  of  sir 
T.  Hislop  in  putting  to  death  the 
killedar  of  Talneir,  after  the  place 
had  surrendered,  would  undergo 
investigation. 

March  8. — A  new  writ  beine 
moved  for  Penryn,  in  Cornwall, 
in  the  zoom  of  Mr.  Henry  Swann, 
who  had  been  declared  by  the 
committee  unduly  elected,  on  ac- 
count of  bribery. 

Sir  Charlei  Burrell  declared  the 
corruption  of  the  borough  was  so 
gro6$t  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
house  ought  to  adopt  some  spe- 
cial proceeding  upon  the  subject. 


Sir  Charles  then  read  from  the  m^> 
nutes  of  evidence  the  examinations 
of  several  witnesses.  The  hop 
nourable  baronet  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  issuing  of  a  new 
writ  should  be  postponed  till  this 
day  month. 

The  chancellor  of  the  ezcheq  uer 
was  averse  to  this  motion,  and 
could  not  consent  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  disfranchising  the  electors 
of  the  borough  under  considera- 
tion, by  throwing  it  open  to  the 
adjoining  district,  or  transferrtjig 
the  rights  of  that  borough  to  any- 
other  district  whatever. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  thought  that 
an  investigation  upon  this  subject 
was  impemtively  called  for. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  could  not 
partake  in  that  common  indigna- 
tion that  so  many  honourable 
members  felt,  at  a  transaction 
which  throughout  the  boroughs 
in  England  was  known  to  be  as 
**  notorious  as  the  sim  at  noon^ 
day," 

The  honourable  William  Brand 
declared  that  he  must  protest 
against  the  strange  inference  ot 
the  worthy  baronet  (sir  Francis 
Burdett).  If  the  great  question 
of  reform  had  few  advocates  ia 
that  bouse ;  if  its  progress  had 
been  impeded,  and  its  sincere  sup- 
porters disappointed  in  their  san-. 
guine  expectations,  all  these  con- 
sequences might  be  safely  im- 
puted to  those  wild,  fantastical, 
and  extravagant  doctrines  which 
were  broached  by  wild  and  extra- 
vagant visionaries^  both  there  and 
out  of  doors,  on  the  question  of 
reform.  Friendly  as  he  was  to  a 
general  investigation  of  the  sy- 
stem of  the  representation,  was  he 
therefore  to  act  upon  the  view  of  ^ 
the  worthy  baronet^  and  suffer  a 
£  3        '        case 
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case  of  notorious,  most  flagitious,  serrations  of  Mr.  Maberley,  and 
and  abandoned  bribery  and  cor.  blamed  ministers  for  not  openlj 
ruption  to  escape  with  impunity  ?  stating  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
He  agreed  with  his  honourable  try,  and  boldly  facing  the  danger, 
friend  the  member  for  Surrey  Our  situation  was  desperate,  and 
(Mr.  Denison),  that  it  would  be  so  must  be  the  remedy.  The  de» 
a  most  excellent  plan  of  reform  lay  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
to  transfer  the  right  of  return  stock-brokers  and  jobbers  to  carry 
from  those  boroughs  whose  cor-  on  a  system  of  plunder  on  the  un- 
mpuons  disqualified  them,  to  po-  suspicious  and  unwary,  never  be* 
pulous  places,  such  as  Manches*  fore  equalled,  he  believed,  in  this 
ter,    Birmingham,    or    the  east    or  any  other  country. 


riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Alter  some  observations  by 
Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Mr. 
Calvert, 

Sir  C.  Burrell  then  said  that 


After  someobservationsfrom  Mr. 

Huskisson,  Mr.  Grenfell,  and  o* 

thers,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  Brand  moved  for  leave  to 

bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws 


he  would  agree  to  an  amendment  for  the  preservation  of  game.  The 

suspending  the  issuing  of  the  writ  principle  to  be,  to  make  game  the 

for  one  fortnight.  property  of  the  person  on  whose 

The  house  having  eone  into  a  ground  it  should  be  found, 
committee  on  the  exchequer  con-       Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  addressed 

solidationacts,  Mr.Vansittartpro-  the  house  at  some  length,  on  the 

posed  aresolution,  authorizing  the  grievances  arising    from  the  sy- 

treasury,  instead  of  the  bank,  to  stem  of  prosecutions  in  the  exche- 


drawfrom  the  exchequer  the  daily 
balances  on  account  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  and  to  deposit  exche- 
quer bills  for  the  amount.  These 
balances  accumulated  by  the  end 


quer,  by  which  such  enormous 
expenses  were  incurred,  as  fine- 
quently  to  induce  even  the  inno* 
cent  to  enter  into  compromisei, 
and  to  occasion  the  totsd  ruin  of 


of  the  quarter  to  6,000,000/.,  the   such  as,   sometimes  from  negli* 

growing  interest  on  which  would    gence,  rather  than  any  intention 

""       '      of  defrauding  the  revenue,  had 

verdicts    given    against    them. 

There  were  in  all  cases  in  the  ex* 

chequer  tlo  less  than  five  counsel 


accrue  to  the  public.  For  the 
present  quarter,  however,  only 
3,000,000/.  would  be  available, 
as  the  other  3,000,000/.  would  be 


appropriated  to  the  payment  of  and  a  special  jury  employed*  He 
the  same  sum  due  to  the  bank.        detailed  several  cases  of  great 

Mr.  Maberley  considered  that  hardship,  and  moved  that  there 
the  country  was  fast  approaching  be  laid  before  the  house  a  return 
a  crisis  which  the  shifts  and  falla-  of  the  number  of  all  informations 
cies  of  the  system  now  pursued  filed  at  the  instance  of  the  con- 
could  not  ward  off.  It  was  to  be  missioners  of  excise  and  customs, 
apprehended  that  the  exchequer  from  the  1st  of  January  1818  to 
bills,  being  now  at  a  discount,  the  1st  of  January  1819^  together 
would  be  paid  in  to  discharge  the  with  the  date  of  each  informaooDy 
claims  of  the  revenue.  and  the  verdict,  or  the  cost  paid 

Mr«  Tieraey  enforced  the  ob^  upon  fucfa  as  were  compiomi^y 

*  distinguishing 
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those  paid  to  the 
solicitor  by  tKe  crown  from  those 
paid  by  the  defendant. 

The  attorney-general,  in  oppos- 
^  ing  the  motion,  controverted  the 
statements  of  the  preceding  speak. 
er,  and  vindicated  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  that  of  the  other  pub- 
lic officers  employed  in  exchequer 
prosecutions,  against  the  imputa- 
tions implied  in  those  statements. 

Mr.  Waithman  supported  the 
motion.  He  had  himself  experi- 
enced that  persons  were  dragged 
into  the  court  of  exchequer  with* 
out  knowing  for  what.  It  was 
talked  of  aU  over  the  city,  that 
informations  had  been  laid  against 
him  for  40,000i!.  penalties  before 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
It  turned  out  that  a  person  in  his 
employment  had  brought  intolits 
premises  a  piece  of  East  India 
nandkerchiefs,  and  for  this  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  composition  of 
100/.  and  150/.  costs. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Tiemey,  sir  M.  W.  Ridley, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams, supported  the  motion; 
which  was  opposed  by  the  solici- 
tor-general, Mr.  Vansittart,  and 
Mr.  Lushington. 

House  or  lords,  March  15.— 
Lord  Auckland  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  committing  the 
cJiinmey-sweepers*  regulation  bill. 
As  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  mode  of  sweeping 
chimneys  by  machines  had  been 
brought,  his  lordship  stated,  that 
out  of  61  chimneys  connected 
with  the  house  of  commons,  60 
had  been  swept  by  the  machine. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  in  opening 
die  measure,  relied  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  surveyor.general,  who  ^ 
had  stated  that  the  total  abolition 
of  dijpbpg  boys  was  at  present 


impracticable,  and  could  not  be  at- 
tempted without  endangering  the 
general  safety  of  the  metropolis. 
The  merits  of  the  present  bill 
might,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  by 
a  story  which  he  would  tell  their 
lordships  : — The  physician  who 
had  attended  him  in  his  late  ill- 
ness had  prescribed  large  doses  of 
calomel ;  so  much  indeed  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  him 
the    reason.     ^  Oh  I    (said    the 
physician)  I  can  easily  prove  to 
3rou  the  advantage  of  my.  prac- 
tice.   The    calomel    is  like  the 
clinobing  boys,  it  finds  its  way  in* 
to  every  corner  and  cranny  of  the 
frame,  and  sweeps  every  ddete-' 
rious  particle  clean  out ;  whereas 
the  omer  sort  of  medicines  re- 
semble the  machin6s»  and  aceord^ 
ingly  do  the  business  very  imper- 
fectly.   They  do  not  follow  all 
angles  and  turnings,  but  pass  over 
many  important  parts  untouchedi 
and  leave  heaps  of  matter,  which 
afterwards  kindle  into  mischief.'* 
If  this  story  had  any  eflFect  in  ex- 
plaining the  policy  of  the  mea* 
sure,  he  might  relate  anoUier, 
which  perhaps  would  serv^  to  ren- 
der its  humanity  more  inteUigible : 
In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  had 
been  the  practice,  instead  of  em- 
ploymg  climbing  boys,  to  tie  a 
rope  round  the  neck  of  a  goose, 
and  thus  drag  the  bird  up  the 
chimney,  which  was  cleaned  by 
the  fluttering  of  its  wings.    This 
practice  so  much  interested  the 
feelings  of  many  persons,  that 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  thcf 
goose,  they  seemed  ready  to  give 
up  all  humanity  towards  other 
animals.    A  man  in  a  country 
village  having  one  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  availed  hiai-' 
self  of  the  aid  of  a  goose,  wasr 
accused  by  bis  neighbour  of  iohu^ 
£i  manity. 
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inanity*  In  answer  to  the  remon- 
strances of  his  accuser^  he  ob- 
servedy  that  he  must  have  his 
chimney  swept.  "Yes  (replied 
the  homane  friend  of  the  goose )» 
to  be  sure  you  must  sweep  your 
chimney;  but,  you  cruel  baisi  you, 
why  don't  you  take  two  ducks  ? 
they  would  do  the  job  as  well." 
The  zealots  for  this  bill  had,  in 
their  blind  eagerness  to  relieve  a 
partial  suffering,  as  completely 
forgotten  the  general  interests  of 
society,  as  the  poor  Irishman  had 
disregarded  the  ducks  in  his  anxie- 
ty to  save  the  geese.  He  certainly 


should  be  happy  to  see  the  ase  of 
climbing  boys  totally  abc^tshed ; 
but  if  a  machine  can  l)e  invented 
to  sweep  chimneys,  that  invention 
could  not  be  promoted  by  this  biU. 
He  must,  therefore,  oppose  it  al- 
together, and  therefore  moved  as 
an  amendment,  that,  instead  of 
now,  the  bill  be  committed  for 
this  day  six  months. 

After  some  observations  by 
lord  Harrowby  in  support  of  the 
bill,  lord  Auckland's  motion  was 
negatived,  on  a  division,  by  37  to 
20,  and  lord  Lauderdale's  amend* 
ment  was  carried. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Board  of  Admiralty'^London  CUrgy-^BoMk  of  England^^irish  Clerm 
gy — Salt  DutieS'^IUicii  DisHUation  in  Ireland^-'Caiholic  Ciaims^^ 
Lotteries — j&my  Estimates, 


HOUSE  of  commons,  March 
18.,.-^irM.  W.Ridley  ad- 
dressed the  house  on  the  subject 
of  the  board  of  admiralty,  re- 
peating  the  arguments  urged  on 
a  former  occasion  for  reducing 
the  two  lay  lords.  He  concluded 
with  moving  an  address  to  the 
prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
might  be  graciously  pleased,  in 
consideration  of  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  and  from  a  due 
regard  to  the  principles  of  econo- 
my, to  give  directions  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  board  of  ad* 
miralty  may  be  reduced  to  such 
number  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  require  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace. 

Sir  G*  Cockbum  opposed  the 
motion^  and  contended,  that  by 
the  reduction  of  12  admirals  on 
different  stations,  the  business  of 
the  board  was  considerably  in- 
cxieas^  in  time  of  pe^c^,  as  all 


communications  relative  to  the 
naval  improvements^  astronomi- 
cal inventions,  &c.  were  addressed 
directly  to  the  board.  He  bad 
himself  been  so  occupied,  that  he 
sometimes  had  not  half  an  hour's 
walk,  for  ten  days  in  succession. 
If  there  were  not  lay  lords  to  atT> 
tend  to  the  duties  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, he  could  not  have  given  this 
attention  to  professional  matters* 

Sir  J.  Coffin  thought  the  lay 
lords  a  useless  incumbrance.  They 
were  young  men  who  spent  their 
time  in  riding  in  the  parks,  while 
their  naval  colleagues  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  office. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion 
the  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Calcraft,  Mr.  Granam,  and  lord 
John  Russell,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Cumming  and  Mr.  W.  Pole ;  and» 
on  a  division,  it  was  negatived  by 
245  to  164. 

March  Id.— Mr.  Lushingtona 

in 
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111  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
aldennan  Waithman,  said  that  a 
bill  to  suppress  mock  auctions, 
free  from  tne  objectionable  clauses 
contained  in  that  of  last  year, 
would  receive  the  support  of  his 
matesty's  ministers. 

Several  petitions  having  been 
presented  on  the  subject  of  the 
coal  duties,  Mr.  Vansittart  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  as  the  opinion 
of  ministers,  that  an  alteration  in 
these  duties,  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  neither  desirable  nor 
beneficial  to  the  public. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply  on  the  civil  contingencies 
deficiency  havinc;  been  taken  into 
consideration,  Mr*  C.  Hutchinson 
objected  to  several  charges  as 
most  extravagant,  and  moved  a 
resolution,  that  the  sum  of  22,500/* 
I5s.  Id.  for  presents  to  foreign 
ministers  was  extravagant,  and 
ought  not  again  to  be  incurred. 

Lord  Castlereagh  assured  die 
house,  that  so  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned  with  any  of  the 
Hems  in  the  account,  everything 
had  been  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most attention  to  economy.  The 
account  for  snu£F-boxes,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  did  not  exceed 
those  of  former  periods.  Such 
presents  had  long  been  customary 
on  the  exchange  of  treaties.  Out 
of  22  presents  of  this  kind  from 
foreign  courts  in  the  last  two  years, 
only  five  had  come  to  his  share, 
and  they  should  certainly  be  trans- 
nutted  to  his  hnrs,  as  memorials 
of  the  transactions  wherein  he  had 
been  engaged. 

^r  M.  W.  Ridley,  in  objecting 
cp  several  of  the  charges,  gave  the 
noUe  lord  credit  for  having,  on 
one  occasion,  considerably  lessen- 


ed the  expense  of  presents,  by  ex«^ 
changing  one  only  in  the  lieu  of 
many. 

Mr.  Canning  said  the  circum* 
stance  alluded  to  occurred  at  Vi- 
enna, when  the  noble  lord  had* 
made  an  arrangement  that  only 
one  present  should  be  exchanged, 
instead  of  45. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchinson's  resolution 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

March  22.— Mr.  Lambton  pre* 
sented  a  petition  from  the  London' 
booksellers,  for  a  repeal  of  the 
copy-right  act.  He  said,  during 
the  four  last  years  Messrs.  Long* 
man  and  co.  had  lost  upwards  of 
dOOO/.  and  Mr.  Murray  1275/.  by 
the  delivery  of  the  eleven  copies 
required  by  the  act. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  brought  up  a  bill 
to  alter  and  amend  the  bankrupt 
laws,  which  was  read  the  first' 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  se« 
cond  time. 

The  report  of  the  committee* 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pro« 
ceedings  at  the  Penryn  election 
was  aereed  to ;  and,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  Wright,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  attorney-general 
should  prosecute  Mr,  Swann  for 
various  acts  of  bribery,  and  John 
Goodyer,  Henry  Donsford,  and 
Abraham  Winn,  for  corrupt  prac- 
tices during  the  said  election. 
-  In  a  committee  of  supply,  va- 
rious sums  were  voted  for  making 
good  various  deficiencies  in  the 
votes  of  last  year  for  tlie  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  treasury^  the' 
secretaries  of  state,  the  privy  coun^ 
cil,  and  the  lord  chamberlain^s 
departments.  On  a  resolution 
being  proposed  for  60,000/.  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Milbank,  Mr.  alderman 
Wood  objected  to  the  expense 
charged 
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charged  for  a  steam  engine,  and 
%o  tbe  general  scale  of  the  expen- 
diture, and  moved  to  reduce  the 
grant  to  40,000/. ;  but,  after  a  long 
and  general  conversation,  he  with- 
drew the  amendment,  and  the  ori- 
ginal resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  sum  of  5000/.  tor  complet- 
ing the  Caledonian  canal  was  al- 
so voted,  after  some  opposition 
fyom  lord  Carhampton* 
.  On  the  question  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  for  repealing 
ihe  tri^  by  battle,  and  the  right 
of  appeal,  sir  R*  Wilson  opposed 
itf  as  removing  a  great  bulwark 
gainst  tbe  introduction  of  a  mili- 
tary government,  and  consum- 
IQfiating  die  infringement  made  on 
the  constitution  by  the  riot  act* 

Alderman  Wood  also  opposed 
ii*  On  a  division,  the  question 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by 
64  to  %  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

House  of  lords,  Majrch  28.— 
The  royal  assent  was  given,  by 
coounission,  to  the  mutiny  bilU 
ijbe  marine  mutiny  bill*  the  indem- 
nity bill,  the  aliens'  and  denizens' 
bill,  the  steam  vessels'  tonnage 
bill>  the  plate  glass  bill,  the  exche- 
quer bills  bill,  and  a  number  of 
private  bills. 

.  March  24. — Sir  J.  Graham  ad- 
dressed the  house  on  the  case  of 
the  London  clergy.  Though  their 
petition  had  been  by  a  commit- 
tee declared  unfounded,  he  had 
«scertaix>ed  its  accuracy  as  to  the 
claim  which,,  but  for  the  passing 
of  the  fire  act,  they  had  under  an 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  and  a  decree 
q£  the  pourt  of  chancery.  The 
jHlgmentation  which  they  had  re* 
cw^<i  in  1804  was  not  sufficient 
tp^pport  them  in  that  rank  of 
life  in  which  it  was  ^eir  lot  to 
9iova  He  conducted  with  n[y)vi2up 
ft>r  leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  to  amend 


an  act  passed  in  the  44th  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  entitled  **  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  certain  incum- 
bents of  livings  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don." 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  contended, 
that  the  committee  had.  come  to  a 
proper  decision.  The  act  of  Hen- 
ry VTII.  was  inoperative,  the  de« 
cree  given  under  it  not  having 
been  enrolled  in  the  terms  of  the 
act ;  and  it  had  beep  foisted  into 
the  petition  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the 
rapacity  of  the  clergy,  whose  ob- 
ject was,  by  degrees  to  exact  one- 
^xth  of  the  rack  rental  of  the  city 
of  London. 

After  a  considerable  discussion^ 
in  which  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  alderman 
Wood,  and  Mr.  alderman  Waith- 
man,  opposed  the  motion,  and 
Mr.  Wrottesley,  sir  W.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Gipps,  sir  T.  Baring,  Mr. 
Williams  Wynn,  Mr.  Ped,.  Mr. 
Plunkett,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
gave  it  their  support,  the  motioD 
was  agreed  to, 

March  2^. — Mr.  S.  Bourne^  ia 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  settlement  of 
the  poor,  stated  the  hardships  to 
which  the  poor  were  in  several 
cases  subjected  by  the  present  law 
of  settlement,  and  the  expanse  to 
which  parishes  were  put  by  the 
litigations  arising  out  of  it.  He 
should  propose  diat  a  settlement 
should  be  gained  by  a  three  yeara' 
residence ;  but,  if  others  were  for 
five  years,  he  should  not  object  to 
it.  The  period  of  absence  to  de- 
feat a  setueoaept,  he  would  fix  at 
90  days. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Cur- 
wen,  and  Ms.  Westerly  ^  motjkm 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SI  Bourne^  after  some  fur« 
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fiber  eomtrsskdonf  also  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
ihe  misapplication  of  the  poors' 
ratesy  by  giving,  as  practised  at 
present  in  sever^  places,  parochial 
relief  in  part  payment  of  wages  to 
labourers. 

March  29. — Sir  J.  Graham 
moved  for  the  second  reading  of 
^  London  derry  bill. 

Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  F.  Douglas, 
and  Mr.  Waidiman  objected  to 
die  step  as  too  precipitate,  as  nu- 
meroos  petitions  were  about  to  be 
presented  against  the  measure. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  repeated  his  as- 
sertion, that  the  clergyman  who 
held  the  living  of  St.  Peter's,  Corn- 
hill,  only  received  300/.  a  year, 
and  not  600/.  as  had  been  stated 
qti  a  former  evening.  He  hoped 
that  some  honourable  gentlemen 
who  spoke  on  the  previous  night 
had  repented  of  the  character  they 
then  gave  the  city  clergy. 

Mr.  aldennan  Wood  said  the 
stipend  was  200/.  and  the  glebe 
was  worth  432/.  a  year. 

After  several  other  members 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  postpone- 
ment. 

Sir  J«  Graham  insisted,  that  the 
fullest  notice  had  been  given :  as 
to  the  amount  of  stipends,  he 
should  himself  vote  against  any 
iaccease,  unless  the  clergymen  re- 
sided and  performed  the  duties  of 
the  several  parishes ;  he  had  told 
them  so,  and  that  he  would  not 
support  any  extravagant  proposi- 
tion. The  motion  for  reading  the 
bill  a  second  time  was  carried  by 
82  to  34. 

Mr.  Waidiman  presented  a  pe- 
tidoo  firom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw 
in  the  dTf  of  London,  a^inst  the 
chumi  oft  the  devgy  or  the  cit^. 
Tl^e  boQourable  ^^d&cwsok  said 


diat  he  did  not  see  that  the  coiw 
dition  of  the  London  clergy  alone 
ought  to  be  ameliorated.  If  no 
other  member  would  undertake 
the  task,  he  would  bring  the  utvb* 
atton  of  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
in  the  kingdom  under  the  consi- 
deration ofparliament. 

On  the  motion  of  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  the  matter  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Quin  was  gone  into. 
Mr.  Quin  dien  rose,  and  gave  a 
detail  of  the  transactions  between 
hinuelf  and  Mr.  Grady.  In  con- 
clusion, he  declared  he  had  never 
intended  to  act  corruptly  or  im- 
morally ;  if  he  had  in  the  course 
of  the  transaction  acted  wrong,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  attributed  to 
an  error  of  his  judgement.  He 
should  throw  himself  with  confi- 
dence on  the  candour  of  the  house, 
and  retire. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  having  com- 
mented at  some  length  upon  the 
examinations  taken  at  the  bar, 
moved  several  resolutions,  which 
went  to  declare  that  Mr.  Quin  had 
violated  the  purity  of  election,  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  the 
duties  of  custos  rotulorum. 

Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham  moved 
counter  resolutions,  tending  to 
negative  every  thing  criminative 
in  those  of  sir  R.  Wilson :  thev 
were  to  the  effect  that  thou^ 
Mr.  Quin  had  promised  200/.  a« 
y^ar  to  the  petitioner  out  of  tbe 
receipts  of  the  office,  it  was  uncon- 
nected with  any  condition  for  po- 
litical support— that  that  demand 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  Castw 
Smyth  in  September,  but  with- 
drawn on  the  1 1th  of  October  fol- 
lowing. That  honse  could  not 
pass  over  the  existence  of  such  an 
mtcntion,  or  the  demand  of  such 
support,  without  expressing  its 
dissq[^robation ;  and  that  if  the 
demsind 
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dems^nd  had  been  persisted  in»  an 
offence  vould  have  been  commit« 
Ud,  which  diat  house  would  not 
£iil  to  have  visited  with  the  severest 
reprobation. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  remarked,  that 
the  disposition  or  resolution  of 
Mr.  Quin  to  commit  this  ofience 
was,  through  the  minute  address- 
ed by  Mr.  Carew  Smyth,  as  clear- 
ly established  as  any  fact  could  be 
where  only  two  parlies  were  con* 
cemed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  contrast- 
ed the  evidence  of  Mr,  Carew 
Smyth  with  that  given  by  Mr. 
Goold.  The  former  had  deliver- 
ed his  statement  in  so  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory a  manner,  as  to  produce 
in  his  behalf  the  most  favourable 
impression.  Whereas  that  of  the 
latter,  whether  wilful  or  uninten- 
tio^idl,  was  so  extremely  defective 
that  it  must  be  struck  out  altoge- 
ther. 

Messrs.  Plunkett  and  Grattan 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  Mr. 
Quin.  The  speech  of  the  former 
produced  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression on  the  house. 

Messrs.  John  Smith,  Brougham, 
Wynn«  and  sir  J.  Newport  spoke 
in  favour  of  sir  R.  Wilson's  mo- 
tion. 

-  The  first  three  resolutions  of 
sir  R..  Wilson  were  then  agreed 
to.  On  the  fourth,  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham'&  amendment  was  carried  by 
16«  to  7S. 

Mr*  Laxnbton  then  moved  that 
Mr.  Goold,  having  prevaricated 
in  his  evidence,  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  serge«uit-at- 
arms. 

Mr.  Brougham  attributed  that 
gentleman^s  contradictory  scate* 
ment  to  a  lapse  of  memory. 

LordNugentihought  Mr.Goold 
guilty,  of  deliberate  faLehood. 


On  a  division,  thi&  motion  was 
ne«itived  by  1S4  tx>  8. 

House  ot  lords,  March  90.*— 
The  bill  regulating  the  Windsor 
establishment  went  through  a 
committee.  The  grant  of  10,000/. 
per  annum  to  the  duke  of  York  a« 
cufttos,  caused  some  discussion: 
earl  Grey,  lord  Damley,  lord  King 
and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
warmly  opposed  it. . 

Theeaii  of .  Lauderdale  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  ^rant,  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  salary,  but 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  to  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  trust  exposed 
the  duke  of  York.  The  earl  of 
Liverpool  and  lord  Eldon  follow* 
ed  on  the  same  side.  The  ^rzat 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
and  the  bill  passed  through  a  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  after  some  ob- 
servations on  the  number  of  causes 
in  arrear  in  the  courts  of  equity, 
and  the  propriety  of  separating 
the  cognisance  of  questions  of 
bankruptcy  irom  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  great  seal,  moved  for  **  aa 
account  of  the  nioney  of  suitors  in 
the  court  of  chancery  lying  m  the 
bank  of  England  in  the  name  of 
the  accountant  general  in  the 
year  1750,  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
years  subsequently,  and  in  the 
year  1818." 

The  motion,  after  some  obser- 
vations from  the  solicitor-general, 
was  agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  March  31. — 
The  royal  assent  was  given,  by  . 
commission^  to  the  consolidated 
fund  produce  bill,  the  exchequer : 
bills  m  aid  bill,  the  husbandry 
horses'  bill,  the  Netherknd.  slave 
trade  bill,  and  several  other 
bills. 

April 
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April  1. — Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, after  noticing  the  flagrant 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
burghs  of  Scotland,  moved  for 
-some  papers  tending  to  prove  the 
corruption  of  the  burgh  of  Aber* 
-deen  in  the  election  of  its  magi- 
strates in  1818. 

The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
and  lord  Castlereagh  warmly  op- 
posed the  motion. 

On  9  divisiont  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  110  to  105.  The 
announcement  of  the  numbers  was 
greeted  by  loud  cheers  from  the 
opposition;  and  dord  A.  Hamil- 
tDii>  anticipating  a  future  triumph 
from  the  hig^  number  of  the  mi- 
norkjf  gave  notice,  that  after  the 
holidays  he  should  move  for  other 
papers  upon  the  subject. 

April  2.-— Mr.  Bennec  presented 
a  petition  from  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  of  Ilchester.  It 
stated,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
borough  thought  a  smaU  number  of 
•constituents  more  advanta^us; 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  he 
had  polled  down  a  number  of 
houses,  by  which  about  100  fami- 
lies had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  were  received  into  a 
temporary  poor-house,  where  they 
were  sheltered  for  a  time ;  yet  only 
18  or  20  of  them  had  been  pau- 
pers, the  rest  maintaining  them* 
selves  by  honest  industry.  Notice, 
however,  was  given,  in  conse- 
quence of  prevautng  political  dtl- 
sentions,  that  these  unhappy  fami-^ 
lies  would  be  deprived  even  of  that 
shelter.  The  parish  resisted,  and 
an  ejectment  being  brought,  they 
were  turned  out.  Thus  163  men, 
uromen,  and  children,  had  been 
drivea  into  the  open  streets  in  the 
most  inclement  season  $  some  had 
4wreeiied  themselves  from  the  cold 
with  straw  and^hurdles ;  some^  had 


taken  refuge  in  open  stalls,  or  in 
the  neighbouring  fields ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  decrepit  old  people, 
with  helpless  infants,  and  women 
in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  had 
been  huddled  together  in  the  town 
hall  without  distinction. 

Mr.  Merest  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
confirmed  the  statement  of  the  pe- 
titioners. 

Mr.  Wynn  did  not  see  how  the 
house  coi^d  interfere  between  a 
landlord  and  his  tenants. 

Lord  Castlereagh  recommended 
that  the  petition  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  with  which  suggestion,  af- 
ter a  few  words  from  sir  J.  New« 
port,  Mr.  Bennet  complied. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wynn^it 
was  ordered  that  the  attomev-ge- 
neral  should  prosecute  sir  M«  M. 
Lopez  for  bribery. 

House  of  lords,  April  5*— The 
earl  of  Harrowby  presented  a  re- 
port ftom  the  committee  on  bank 
affairs,  to  the  same  purport  as  that 
in  the  commons. 

House  of  commons,  April  5.-— 
Mr.  Peel  appeared  at  the  bar  with 
a  special  report  from  the  commit- 
tee of  secrecy  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  bank.  The 
report  was  brought  up  and  read. 
It  stated  that  the  committee  were 
engaged  in  deliberating  on  their 
report,  which  they  hoped  they 
should  be  able  to  present  on  an 
early  day  after  the  recess:  and 
also  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  might 
he  removed;  but  they  were  of 
opinkm  that  that  period  would  be 
prolonged  by  the  bank's  being 
obliged  at  present  to  issue  gold  for 
all  notes  under  5/.  dated  previously 
tothelstof  January  1817$  And  that 
the  committee  therefore  thonght 
it  would  be  expedient  to  pass  a  bill 
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for  preveuting  such  issues  of  gold 
until  the  repent  should  be  com- 
pleted. He  said  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  restrain  the  bank  from 
issuinff  gold  for  certain  notes  un- 
der sH  On  the  1st  of  September 
I817f  the  governors  of  the  bank 
had  given  notice  that  cash  would 
be  issued  for  all  their  notes  for 
sums  under  5/«  and  dated  pre- 
viously to  the  1st  of  January  1817. 
In  eonseqaence  of  this  notice,  a 
considerable  decrease  of  specie  had 
taken  place.  The  issues  from  Ja- 
nuary 1817  till  January  181 9, 
amounted  to  ^fSOOfiOOL-f  and 
since  the  latter  period  700,000/. 
had  been  issued;  so  that  the 
whole  drain  of  specie  amounted 
to  5»fi00,000/.  The  issue  of  that 
treasure*  heconceived>  had  been 
.productive  of  no  good,  effect 
whatever.  Unless  it  had  been 
attended  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease of  bank  notes,  that  coin 
would  all  disappear  from  the  coun- 
try, and  go  into  other  channels. 
Since  this  notice  of  the  bank  had 
been  acted  on,  it  appeared  that  the 
awn  of  121,000^000  francs  had 
l>een  coined  in  France;  and  the 
committee  had  reason  to  believe^ 
that  three-fourths  of  that  sum, 
amounting  to  5,000,000/.  sterling, 
were  derived  from  coin  exported 
from  England.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  restrain  the  issue  of 
such  coin  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  The  rifi^t 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  U)r  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  restraining  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  En* 
gland  m>m  making  payment  in 
cash,  under  certam  notices  given 
by  them. 

The* motion  having  been  pot 
from  the.  chair, 

Mr.  Peel  begged  leave  to  add. 


that  it  was  necessary  the  bill  ibtald 
pass  throuff h  its  several  stages  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Mr*  Brougham  said  his  objec- 
tion CO  the  measure  was,  that  mi* 
nisters  had  not  issued  an  order  la 
council,  and  allowed  it  to  be  di^ 
cussed  at  leisure,  and  with  all  the 
information  th^t  could  be  obtained 
on  the  subject.  There  were  two 
grounds  only,  on  one  or  both  of 
which  this  measure  could  be  deem- 
ed expedient:  it  must  either  be 
necessary  for  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  bank,  or  it  most  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  bank  to  re^ 
sume  cash  payments  at  some  fit- 
ture  period.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these,  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  to  the  bank  itself,  if  it 
rested  solely  on  that  ground,  he 
should  certainly  give  all  the  oppo- 
sition in  his  power  to  a  measuze 
which  put  the  formes  of  the  house 
into  the  hands  of  msnisters.  As 
to  the  other  point,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  the  committee 
were  not  certain  what  the  resok 
of  their  inquiry  might  be,  hot  they 
thought  it  probable  it  might  be 
the  proposal  of  some  new  measure^ 
to  which  the  present  measure 
would  be  subservient.  Iftheccam> 
mittee  thought  the  measure  in  cun^ 
templation  (the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions) could  not  be*  carried  ink 
to  dOfect  without  this  biU,he  should 
not  perhaps  oppose  its  principle. 
Bot  unless  ministers  would  take 
on  themselves  to  say  chat  such 
would  be  the  case,  he  for  one  could 
not  consent  to  the  violation  of  the 
standing  orders  of  the  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  cte^ 
dit  of  the  bank  had  always  stood 
so  hi^h,  that  it  must  be  known 
that  It  was  only  on  grounds  of 
puUic  good  that  poiiiainent  inter- 
mtd  between  it  andiucrtditera; 
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iVifh  rtepfat  to  t&e  orarse  of  pro* 
ceeding«  be  admitted  that  it  was 
nnbecoining  his  right  honourable 
Iriend  to  propose,  or  parliament  to 
reoeire,  any  proposal  for  departing 
firom  the  usual  course,  if  the  house 
did  not  at  once  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  so.  But  he  apprehended  it 
most  be  obvious,  that  if  it  were 
siecessary  to  pass  such^  a  bill,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  it  with  aU 
possible  rapidity.--Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  this  prqposal  came 
iix>m  the  committee  in  the  very 
tokit  of  the  recommendation  oi 
tke  hoase«  to  facilitate  by  every 
possible  means  the  resumption  oE 
cash  payments.  The  honourable 
9xid  learned  gendeman  most  un- 
derstandy  that  in  whatever  de- 
gree the  drain  upon  the  bank  was 
made,  in  that  proportion  the  pe- 
riod of  resumption  would  be  re* 
tarded.  The  drain  would  oc- 
casion no  inconvenience  to  the 
bank,  bnt  it  would  occasicm  incon- 
vaenience  to  the  public.  With  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  the  drain,  it 
Imd  already  been-  considerable. 
The  statement  made  by  the  right 
honoorable  gentleman  was  from 
the  papers  before  the  house,  which 
represented  only  the  payment  in 
sovereigns;  but  besides  these,there 
had  been  a  very  large  number  of 
guineas  and  half-guineas  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank.  Since  June 
or  July  1817>  the  bank  had  not 
said  less  than  nine  millions  ster- 
ug,  including  the  guineas  and 
ba&gnineas.  To-morrow  or  next 
day  die  quarterly  payments  of  the 
dividends  would  take  place;  of 
Aae  payments  a  considerable  por- 
tion would  be  paid  in  fractional 
payments.  Therefore  if  the  bill 
were  not  passed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  they  might  expect  a 
drain  Co  chi  s  amounu  No  mtcrval 


should,  therefore,  take  place  be* 
tween  the  introduction  and  the 
passing  of  the  bilL 

Mr. Tiemey  considered  dits  one 
of  the  most  important  measures 
that  had  ever  come  before  parKi^ 
meat.  As  to  the  quarterly  poy^ 
ment  of  the  dividends^  the  bank 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  payinj^ 
fractional  parts  of  divideiMs  for 
years  in  gold.  Individuals  lubi 
collected  those  fiactional  neititM, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  into  the  bank,  but  of  holding 
what  the  promise  of  the  bank  and 
the  faith  fk  parliament  made  equi* 
valent  to  gold;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  it  now  appearedy 
was  to  be  trusted.  All  who  pve^ 
ferred  gold  to  diese  notes  had  a 
right  to  get  gold  for  them.  Bat 
how  came  me  necessity  of  the 
measure  ?  Let  the  house  consi^ 
this  alleged  necessity.  In  Se^ 
tember  1817»  the  bank  had  gtveA 
notice  that  diey  were  ready  to  pay 
all  their  fractional  notes,  prior  fie 
January  18179  in  gold.  ThedruA 
continued  from  that  time  to  July 
last.  It  did  nothing  else,  howevaiv 
but  enable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  make  a  speech  upoa 
the  bank  having  resumed  pay- 
ment.-—In  June  last,  the  restric* 
tion  was  continued,  and  ministeft 
and  the  directors,  with  their  eyei 
wide  open,  continued  the  draiii. 
When  they  had  taken  die  alarm 
he  could  not  tell ;  he  believed  it 
was  not  till  twelve  o'clock  that 
morning.  (This  was  denied  from 
the  treasury  bench.)  At  least,  he 
could  confidently  affirm  that  not 
one  of  them  had  heard,  felt,  or 
expressed  any  thing  of  the  alarm 
till  Saturday  last.  He  had  heard 
of  it  yesterday  morning.  The 
right  honourable  gendeman  had 
sutcd  that  die  drain  since  the  first 
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■ofJaouarykst  was  700,000/.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
seen  no  document  to  this  effect  i 
the  committee  had  seen  none:  he 
had  heard  it  in  whisper^  and  so  bad 
■the  riffht  honourable  gentleman 
too.  No  communication,  he  ven- 
tured to  S9y»  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject  betv^een  the  two  chairs. 
The  difference,  according  to  the 
present  value  of  gold^  between 
Holding  the  fractbnal  notes  and 
the  gold  which  must  be  given  for 
them,  was  the  difference  between 
5/.  17s.  6d.  and  4/.  10s.  The  re^ 
port  stated  that  there  was  a  plan 
for  the  resumpttrni  of  payment. 
lie  had  not  yet  agreed  to  any  such 
|>Ian.  Something  of  that  kind  had 
been  thrown  out,  and  remained 
for  cotttideradon.  What  was  the 
time  fixed  for  resuming  payment? 
-No  eentleman  in  the  nouse  could 
tell  3iat.  .  If  cash  payments  were 
to  be  resumed  in  three  months,  a 
small  sum  would  be  important; 
l>ut  lengthen  the  period,  and  you 
diminish  this  importance  till  it  en- 
tirely disappears.  Hewasnotpre^ 
pared  to  say  that  the  bill  ought 
not  to  pass,  because  it  was  evident 
that  the  more  money  the  bank 
4>osse8sed,  tlie  better  able  would  it 
■be  to  resume  cash  payments.  But 
.besides  the  breach  of  faith  it  in- 
volved, it  appeared  quite  unneces- 
jsary.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  the 
drain  had  amounted  to  7tOflOOl. 
If  then  this  measure  were  delayed 
till  the  report  should  be  given  in, 
this  could  not  occasion  a  greater 
delay  than  six  weeks ;  and  if  the 
drain  during  that  delay  were  to 
continue  as  great  as  since  the  1st 
of  January,  it  would  be  only 
550,000/.  The  efiect  of  this  did 
not  deserve  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature. 
MnRicardo  thought  the  measure 


ought  to  have  been  adopted  lofdjg 
ago.  The  only  payments  in  specie 
would  be  to  those  persons  who, 
contrary  to  law,  exported  gold  or 
melted  it  into  bullion,  and  they 
did  not  at  all  deserve  that,  they 
should  be  protected  fh)m.die  con- 
sequences of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Manning  said  this  measure 
was  recommended,  after  the  mi- 
nutest attention  to  all  its  relations, 
and  from  the  sincerest  desire»  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  their 
right  honourable  chaimum,  of 
ibrming  an  arrangement  for  the 
ultimate  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Davies  conndered  the  mea- 
sure as  intended  only  for  the  c(hi- 
venience  of  the  bank,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  country. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  if  he  was 
an  advocate  for  the  continuance 
of  the  restriction,  he  would  most 
certainly  oppose  the  present  mo- 
tion ;  but  he  would  support  it,  be-> 
cause  he  wished  for  the  eventual 
abolition  of  the  restriction,  be* 
cause  he  did  not  give  credit  to 
the  bank  for  sincerity  in  thert 
declared  willingness  to  resume 
payments,  and  because  he  wished 
that  measure  to  be  pressed  oa 
them. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  particu- 
lar grounds  of  the  measure  could 
not  oe  stated,  as  that  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  very  object  whidi 
•the  committee  had  in  view.  The 
mode  was  only  ad6pt^»  in  or- 
der to  procure  that  celerity  in  its 
progress  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  acquired.' 

Mr.  Huskisson  said  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  bring  forward 
other  measures,  whidi  would  com- 
pel the  bank  to  provide  itself  gold* 
and  would  also  compel  it  to  gnani 
against  the  evil  eonsequences  am- 
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in^  from  letting  that  gold  go  out 
drthe  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  bill 
last  year,  he  entertained  hopes  that 
the  exchanges  might  come  round. 
They  were,  however,  as  unfa- 
vourable now  as  they  had  been  at 
the  former  period. 

Mr.  Peel  having  explained,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee ;  after  which  the  bill  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time,  and 
then  committed*  After  a  short 
interval  it  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in 
moving  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Claims 
upon  France  bill,  his  object  was 
that  it  should  undergo  certain 
amendments  in  a  committee  to- 
morrow ;  that  it  should  then  be 
re- printed,  and  that  the  further 
consideration  of  it  be  postponed 
till  after  the  holidays.  The  noble 
lord  then  stated  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  for  liquidat- 
ing the  claims  of  British  subjects : 
by  Which  it  appeared,  that  a  sum 
amounting  to  8,000,000^  of  our 
money  had  been  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  and  that  out  of 
1(H6  claimants,  the  claims  of  Sll 
persons  had  been  already  ad- 
justed.— ^The  question  being  car- . 
ried,  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 

•  April  22.— Sir  J.  Newport  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  nouse  to 
the  union  of  parishes  and  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy  in  Ireland. 
He  read  a  letter,  which  suted, 
that  many  parishes  were  never . 
visited  by  their  clergy,  except  fpr 
cOllectb^  the  tithes.  Some  dio-  . 
cesans  did  their  dutv  in  enforcizig 
residence,  and  it  is  out  justice  to^ 

1819. 


mention,  the  name  of  the  arch« 
bishop  of  Cashel  in  their  nmnbeTf 
In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  hpwr 
ever,  10  or  1 1  vicarages  had  been 
formed  into  one  ;  and  there  wew 
benefices  which  comprehended  o4 
space  of  20  miles  square.  Ha 
concluded  with  moving,  *<That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  tOa 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re« 

fent,  that  he  would  be  pleased  ta 
irect  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into; 
the  state  of  the  church  of  Jrdand^ 
in  communication  with  the  $u-din: 
bishops  and  bishops,  similar  in  iti: 
details  to  the  inquiry  instituted  ia 
1806,  and  of  which  a  report  was 
presented  to  the  house  ^  in  July 
1807i  in  order  that,  by  acompa*- 
rison  of  their  results,  it  might  be 
seen  how  far  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  former  report  had' 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  the- 
benevolent  intentions  of  his  maje$-»' 
ty  realized,  for  securing  to  the. 
people  of  Ireland  the  benefits  of 
public  worship  and  a  resident 
clergy. 

April  26.— Dr.PhillimoTeiDOT* 
ed  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  fur-- 
ther  consideration  of  the  report  o& . 
the  marriage  act  amendment  bilL 

SirC.  Robinson,at  some  lenfftb» 
opposed  the  principle  of  the  bjllf 
which  he  conceived  to  be  both. 
impolitic  an^  unnecessary;  and 
concluded  by  moving  an  amendi* . 
ment,  that,  the  report  be  ukea 
into  further  consideration  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  sergeant  Onslow  and  sir  3» 
Mackinto^  defended  the  bilU 

The  solicitor  general  objected 
to  it. 

On  a  division,  Dr.  Phillimore't 
motion  was  carried  by  97  to  d9« 

April.  29. — ^Dr.  Phillimore  en* 

terecl  at  some  length  into  4>e  pro* 

cecdings  of  the  late  and  previous 
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committees  on  the  salt  dnties,  and 
concluded  with  moving  a  resolu. 
tion  to  the  following  effect  :— 
That,  considering  the  severe  pres- 
sure of  the  salt  duties  on  the  low- 
er orders,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  more  extensive 
use  of  that  article^  the  gradual 
deduction  and  total  repeal  of  those 
duties,  as  far  as  such  measures 
were  compatible  with  the  public 
revenue,  were^  in  his  opimoni 
highly  expedient. 

Mr.  Davenportj  Mr.  Curwen, 
and  lord  Ebrington,  supported 
die  resolution ;  Mr.  Wallace  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  opposed  it^  and 
the  latter  moved  the  previous 
question;  which,  after  some  fur- 
ther discussion,  was  carried  by 
1^  to  50. 

^  April  SO.— General  Hart  he- 
ifig  called  upon  by  the  speak- 
er, moved  that  the  house  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  on 
die  laws  relating  to  illicit  distil- 
lation in  Ireland.  On  the  question 
from  the  ^aker,  who  seconded 
the  motion, 

Mr.  Dawson  regretted  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  placing 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Irish 
government  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  bad  re- 
cently filled  the  office  of  chief  se- 
cretary. The  law  which  impo- 
sed fines  upon  town  lands  was, 
however,  of  such  an  odious  na- 
ture, that  he  wa:^  ufged  by  a 
sdnse  of  public  duty  to  exert  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  procure  its 
repeal.  In  fact,  nothing  could 
be  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  lovers  of  the 
British  Constitution  than  this  most 
extraordinary  violation  of  its  first 
principles.  He  trusted  therefore 
that  this  appeal  to  parliament 
i^gainst  the  act  of  1814>  would  sot 


be  in  vain.    That  act  imposed  a 
fine  of  20/.  for  the  first  ofience, 
40/.  for  the  second,  and  SOL  for 
the  third  offence,  upon  all  town 
lands  where  any  article  used  in  il- 
licit distilladon  was  discovered, 
llie  districts  of  the  town  lands 
varied  from  200  to  2000  acres, 
but  on  an  average  they  might  be 
taken  at  1000  acres ;  and  if  the 
worm  of  a  still,  or  any  more  mi- 
nute article  of  the  kind,  were  found 
within  that  space,  all  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  fine.    Irrational  and  unjust 
as  the  law  was,  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution  was 
even  worse.    In  England,  if  anj 
error  were  found  in  the  indie  tmentf 
the  defendant  was  benefited  by  it: 
thus,  if  the  venug  were  laid  in  a 
wrong  county,  the  defendant  was 
acquitted;  but  in  Ireland  thepfx>- 
secution  might  be  renewed,  and 
no  mistake  was  allowed  to  operate 
against  the  prosecutor.     It  was  a 
maxim  of  English  law,  Nem»  ies^ 
Hi  use  dehet  in  propria  causa  #  but 
in  Ireland  a  revenue  officer,  who 
was  to  obtain  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fine,  was  allowed  to 
be  a  witness,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  conviction  proceeded 
solely  upon  his  testimony.    Illicit 
distilleries  were  usually  set  up  in 
places  not  ascertained  to  belong  to 
any  township,  or  in  the  suburb  of 
a  city  or  town ;  so  that  if  the  head 
of  a  still  were  found  in  an  obscure 
part  of  Dublin,  the  chief  justice* 
and  even  the  members  for  that 
capital,  would  be  called  on  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  fine   which  was 
imposed,    even  if  a    cask    were 
found,  and  an  officer  hardy  enough 
to  swear.    The  mode  in  which 
the  law  was  executed  rendered  it 
still  more  obtectionable ;  and  in 
order  to  establish  this  part  of  his 
'    argument. 
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'  ligmientf  the  Honourable  mem- 
ber begged  to  refer  the  house  to 
lefveral  cases  which  proved  that 
the  inferior  officers  of  the  excise 
had  been  ^ilty  of  mal-practices 
'  and  collusion.    The  first  was  that 
of  two  men  of  the  name  of  Da. 
niel,  prosecuted  by  an  officer  named 
Hindiing,  and  awarded  to  pay  a 
fine  of  4&..    It  afterwards  turned 
oat  that  the  Daniels  were  not 
guilty,  and  application  was  made 
to  the  commissioners  of  excise  to 
remii  the  fine.    The  officer,  of 
course,  reported  againt  the   re- 
mission, but  secretly  offered  to 
take  SO(.f  and  to  use  his  kind  of- 
fices; and  though  this  ^t  had 
tome  to  the  ears  of  the  board, 
Hinching  had  merely  been  cen- 
tored,  but  not  removed.      An- 
other case  was  that  of  John  Col- 
qnbouu,  who  had  procured    the 
loppresston  of  six  illicit  stills  upon 
town  lands,  and  who  had  been 
-cnelly  beaten  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants: the  excise  officers,  in 
gratitude  for  what  he  had  done 
tor  them,  seized  all  his  cattle,  and 
would  not  leave  him  a  cow  to 
give  milk  for  his  infant  family. 
A  third  case  regarded  a  person 
named  Lowry,  who  had  taken  a 
firnn  under  the  assurance  that  all 
fines  due  bad  been  paid,  yet  soon 
afterwards  had  been  deprived  of 
three  horses  and  four  cows,  which 
were  coUusively  sold  among  the 
officers  for  only  8/.   In  the  report 
of  Mr.  Terry,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  excise  in  Ireland,  it  was 
itated,  that  upon  10,000/.  of  pe- 
nalties   the    incidental    expenses 
amounted  to  20,000/.    He  was 
lorryto  trespass  so  long  on  the 
time  of  the  house,  but  must  still 
request  its  attention  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter  written  b^  an  Irish 
judge,  equally  distinguished  for 


his  learning  and  for  his  integrity. 
—In    this    letter     the    learned 
judge  observed  that  the  system 
of  which  he  complained  was  as 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  jus* 
tice  and  to  the  common   sense 
of  mankind  as  it  was  to  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  British  law.     It  ap- 
peared to  have  originated  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  collect  reve- 
•  nue  by  any  means  and  at  any  sa* 
■  crifice.     Among  its  other  evils  ic 
violated  the  first  rule  of  evidence* 
by  allowing  a  party  interested  to 
'  prove  his  own  case ;  it  encouraged 
-perjury,    and  induced  juries  to 
find  verdicts  against  the  clear- 
est evidence.     The  excise  officer^ 
seeking  merely  to  put  money  into 
his  own  pocket,  connived  at  the 
illicit  still,  and  entered  into  stipu- 
lations ;    the  effect  of  which  was, 
that  some  old  worn-out  still  should 
be  seized,  and  the  town  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  fine.     Not  only  ci- 
vil trespasses,  but  perjuries,  con- 
spiracies, and  assassinations  were 
multiplied  to  a  frightful  degree  : 
for  in  the  county  ofDonegal  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  business,  pub- 
lic and  private,  arose  from  this 
source.    This  was  the  evidence 
of  a  learned  judge,  speaking  from 
long  experience,  and  upon  ma- 
ture consideration. — How  the  sy- 
stem of  small  stills, .  which  was 
found  so  advantageous  in  Scot- 
land, sliould  not  be  equally  bene- 
ficial in   Ireland,  surpassed    his 
comprehension.    He  snould  con- 
clude by  seconding  the  motion 
for  a  committee,  and  by  express- 
ing his  feeling,  that  unless  the 
chancellor  of  thQ  exchequer  should 
apply  some  remedy  to  this  enor« 
mous  evil,  he  would  be  responsi- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man 
for  all  the  consequences. 

Mr.    Leslie   Foster   said,  the 
F  2  question 
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.  questioo  was  important  in  every 
respect,  and  h  was.  right  the 
house  should  be  aware  that  on  its 
decision  depended  one^fourth  of 

.  the  Irish  revenue.  In  the  last 
year  the  amount  of  this  branch  of 
it  was  1,300,000/.,  being  19  per 
cent,  or  2S9,000t  excess  above 
the  produce  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  improvement  was  a 
great  financial  recommendatioD, 
although  it  had  certainly  no  bear- 
ing on  the  moral  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  course  of  last  year 
ISOO  illicit  stills  had  been  destroy- 
ed ;  but  during  the  prevalence  m 
1811, 12,  and  IS,  of  the  system 
of  small  stills,  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  renew,  6588  private 
stills  had  been  destroyed  in  one  of 

.those  years,  and  scarcely  any  left 
in  die  country.  Yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year  upwards  of  6000  were 
again  destroyed,  and  more  than 
^000  in  the  following.  The  mis. 
dutf  was  before  so  extensive,  that 
the  commercial  chambers  of  Bel* 
fast  and  other  towns  presented 
petitions,  statine  that  the  regular 
distUleries  could  not  be  carried 
on,  and  that  the  morals  of  the 

ale  were  greatly  deteriorated 
e  dangerous  practices  which 
prevailed*  These  petitions  were 
referred  to  a  committee,  which 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  only  effi^ 
cacious  mode  of  eoUectinff  the  re- 
venue was  the  system  of  fining 
town-lands ;  and  a  bill  to  that  e^ 
feet  was  accordingly  introduced 
kj  an  honourable  namesake  of 
bis,  in  the  year  1814f  and  passed 
into  a  l9w<  There  was  one  other 
pomt  to  which  he  must  advert. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  systenj^ 
oConall  stills,  was  likely  to  cure 
thi*  evUi  and  tlie  examjde  of  Scot* 
land  had  been  adduced  Uiaqpport 
ofthatopiniefi.  In  Scodand  tn«re 


were  89  small  stills  licented^  eadi 
paying  upwards  of  500/.»  and 
yielding  a  total  revenue  olitOfiOOL 
Now,  m  Ireland  there  were  12 
small  stills,  lai^er  mdeed  than  the 
Scotch,  but  paying  9600/.  a-piece» 
and  producing  a  gross  revenue  of 
115,200^  lliere  was  certainly 
something  in  this  whic.h  he  could 
not  understand.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  Scotland,  and  did  not 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
maimer  in  whidi  the  revenue  wns 
collected  in  that  country  $  but  lie 
could  not  shut  his  eyes— he  could 
not  but  observe,  that  the  revenoe 
derived  from  the  Scotch  stills  Was 
far  less  than  was  derived  from  the 
Irish*  If  the  house  were  prepar- 
ed to  introduce  the  system  of 
small  stills  into  Ireland,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  revenue  altoeether* 
the  only  consequence  would  b^ 
that  they  would  have  the  coon- 
try  filled  with  smugglers  with  li- 
censes, instead  ctf  smugglers  wkb- 
outthem. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  spoke  at  conn- 
derable  length  in  f jLvour  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  L.  Foster  explaioed* 

Mr.  W.  Pole  said,  it,  was  verr 
remarkable,  that  those  very  Izisa 
members  who  almost  obtained 
the  act  by  acclamation  in  181% 
should  now  come  forward  with 
equal  vehemence  against  tC 

Lord  Mount-Charles  said,  that 
at  the  recent  assizes  in  one  pan 
of  Ireland  there  were  no  less  than 
800  town-lands  fines,  trials*  In  the 
late  presentments  of  the  grand 
jury,  application  was  made  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  f(br  the  en** 
Iar^;ement  of  the  county  gaols» 
which  had  become  necessary  i& 
consequence  of  the  numbers  coQ". 
fined  from  iattbility  to  pay  die 
finrs^ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Veiejr  Fitzgendd  opposed 
tbemotioo. 

Mr.  Flinch  said«  if  every  judm 
in  Ireland  did  not  concur  m  the 
demoralizing  effiscts  of  die  sy- 
stem, he  wonld  never  open  his 
month  more  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.  ' 

Mr*  Peel  said>  he  must  rise  to 
state  his  conscientious  conviction, 
although  he  was  assured  that  in 
dobg  so  he  was  acting  against 
the  opinion  of  the  noajority  of  the 
Irish    memhers.      The    present 
question  presented  merely  a  choice 
cf  difficulties ;  hut  when  the  im- 
mense evils  of  illicit  distillation 
were  considered,  it  would  he  ad- 
mitted, that  the  system  which  re- 
strained it,  though  accompanied 
with  some  severities,  was  the  less 
evil  of  the  two.    He  allowed  the 
hardships  of  the  law,  hut  he  con- 
tended, nevertheless,  that  it  had 
succeeded,  and  that  the  two  coun- 
ties where  it  had  partially  failed 
were  very  insufficient  to  prove  its 
general    ineifficacy.     The    com- 
plainu  of  severity,  which  were 
most  loud  in  these  counties,  had 
been  caused  by  the  abuse  of  indi- 
viduals, which  was  no  argument 
against  die  system.    These  seve- 
nties, besides,  had  occurred  pnn- 
cipsilly  before  1816,   \dien    the 
system  was  inquired  into,  and  its 
coQtkniance  recommended.      Iq 
contending  against  a  law  the  ez- 
ectittmi  (^  which  was   attended 
with  some  hardshijps,  gentlemen 
ought  to  consider  that  which  it 
had  sutctededf  and  that  which  it 
was  proposed  to  re-enact  in  its 
stead.  More  evil  might  result  from 
changes  than  from  a  continuance 
of  the  system ;  and  past  experi- 
enoe  led  us  to  believe,  that  if  now 
repealed^  it  nu^t  be  necessary 
soon  10  rs-estftb&b  it. 


Colonel  Barry  recommended  a 
general  abandonment  of  die  sy- 
stem, and  the  encouragement  of 
small  stills.  The  small  stills  had 
in'  fact  never  been  encouraged  ; 
and  he  was  convinced,  that  were 
attention  paid  to  this  point,  it 
would  have  a  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer thought  it  would  be  most 
wise  for  the  house  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber who  sDoke  last,  because  he 
thought  tne  encouragement  of 
the  small  stills  would  have  the 
effect  of  gradually  driving  out 
the  smuggler.  Feeling  deeply 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  united  kingdom,  he 
should  certainly  think  it  his  duty 
to  resist  any  innovation  which  he 
considered  dangerous  to  the  re- 
venue; but'  he  should  give  his 
sujpport  to  the  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  re- 
serving to  himsdf  the  power  of 
proposing  any  measure  which  he " 
might  think  advisable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue.     * 

Sir  J.  Newport  professed  he 
could  not  account  for  the  most 
extraordinary  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters this  mght.  He  would  ask 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
whether  he  came  down  to  the. 
house  entertaining  the  same  opi- 
nions as  he  now  expressed  ?  How 
did  it  happen  that  mixiisters  this 
ni^ht  differed  in  opinion  with  each 
otner?  It  was  indeed  most  ex- 
traordinary that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  should  have  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  go*  ittto 
a  commiuee,  without  havingmade 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  course  he 
intended  subsemiently  to  pursue. 
He  (sir  John  Newport)  should 
not  be  deterred  by  any  thmg 
F  S  which 
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which  might  come  from  the  other 
)nde  of  the  house^  from  giving  his 
unbiassed  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  righj  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  consider  the  re- 
venue of  much  importance  as  af- 
fectine  this  question;  but  that 
indeed  ought  to  be  a  minor  con- 
sideration. He  was  readj  to  ad- 
mit that  some  evils  had  followed 
the  execution  of  these  laws ;  but 
he  considered  that  by  this  gross 
neglect  of  the  gentry,  the  people 
had  been  tempted  to  become  iU 
licit  distillers.  He  concluded  by 
recommending  ministers  to  act 
firmly  and  decidedly  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  Welfare  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the 
honourable  baronet  was  scarcely 
warranted  by  the  rule  of  decorum 
and  decencv  in  the  attack  he  had 
made  on  his  right  honourable 
friend.  His  lordship  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  his  honourable 
and  gallant  friend  meant  simply 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
or  to  introduce  modifications 
which  might  render  the  system 
less  pernicious.  But  the  whole 
question  could  be  better  argued 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  ministers 
had  taken  the  present  unusual 
course^  because  they  knew  ths^t 
diey  must  be  left  in  a  minority  by 
adopting  any  other,  so  great  was 
tjhe  horror  and  detestation  which 
the  system  of  rapine  in  Ireland 
had  excited  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
number  of  the  members  of  that 
house.    . 

Mr.  Pamell  said,  the  honour- 
able member  for  Oxfoid  (Mr. 
R,  Peel)  was  the  apoloeist  of 
every  thing  intolerant,  ilSberal, 
and  intolerable. 
Mr,  Peel  felt  it  his  dutj^  in  con- 


sequence of  such  ezpre8«otts,t  to 
call  for  an  explanation ;  yet  there 
seemed  about  the  honourable 
member  who  had  uttered  them  a  " 
tone  of  good  nature  that  disarm^ 
ed  all  hostility  on  his  part.- 

Mr.  Painell  said,  he  entertamed 
towards  the  honourable  member^  . 
personally,  no  feeling  but  that  of 
respect. 

General  Hart  then  shortly  let 
plied;  and  the  question  having 
been  put,  was  carried  without  a 
division. 

May  S.— >Mr.  Grattan,  on  pre* 
senting  several  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  claims,  addressed 
the  house  at  great  length  upon  die 
subject.  He  expressed  an  ardent 
hope  that  the  petitioners  would  be 
successful;  and  thus,  that  the  two 
religions,  bearing  to  each  other  the 
strongest  similitude — having  the 
same  hope,  the  same  Redeemer, 
the  same  gospel,  the  same  God^ 
and,  in  fact,  resembling  in  nearly 
all  respects  but  forms  and  sacra>v 
ments— -should  be  united  under 
the  same  roof,  and  diat  roof  the 
British  empire;   that  the  pro£e»i 
sors  of  each  sliould  have  liberty  to 
worship  their  common  Godaccordr 
ing  to  their  con^iences,  accord^i 
ing  to  their  different  modes  and 
ceremonies,  with  all  the  uncontroll- 
ed varieties  belonging  to  themt 
bi;t  with  one  indissoluble  bond  of 
union  and  concord — attachment 
to  the  constitution  under  which 
so  many  blessings  were  enjoyed. 
The  petitioners  submitted,  with 
respectful  firmness,  that  they  had 
a  common-law  right  of  eligibility 
to  parliament  and  to  office ;  from 
this  right  they  were  excluded,  and 
the  causes  of  disqualification  were 
of  three  kinds:— 1.  The  combir 
nation  of  tlie  catholics.    2.  The 
danger  of  a  poret^der^    3|  T^q 
powqp 
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power  of  the  pope.  He  insisted, 
that  not  only  all  these  causes  had 
ceasedy  but  the  consequences  an- 
nexed to  them  were  no  more ;  eyen 
theoppositions  founded  upon  them 
were  destroyed  and  annihilated. 
That  the  objections  commonly 
made  to  the  catholics  were  totally 
unfounded,  was  pifoved  by  the 
oaths  which  they  took  in  protest- 
ant  states,  by  the  answers  of  six 
foreign  universities,  by  the  many 
votes  of  parliament  expressing  its 
gratitude  to  catholic  regiments 
for  the  courage  they  had  display** 
ed,  the  battles  they  had  won,  and 
the  blessings  they  had  conquered, 
and  by  the  recent  letter  of  cardi* 
nal  Gonsalvi  on  the  subject  of  the 
nomination  of  catholic  bishops. — 
Tie  catholics  advanced  no  fantas- 
ticsd  claims,  no  chimerical  pre* 
tensions ;  they  said  first,  that  until 
parliament  took  it  away,  they 
had  a  common-^law  right.  Next, 
that  parliament  had  no  right  to 
^all  upon  them  to  abjure  their  re- 
ligion. Thirdly,  that  popery,  or 
more  properly  patholiciiy,  was 
not  evidence  of  perfidy,  or  imper- 
fect allegiance;  and  fourthly, 
that  catholics  were  called  upon  to 
^jure  that  which  did  not  fall  un« 
der  the  cognisance  of  parliament. 
When  it  was  maintained  that  un- 
der the  Roman  catholic  religion 
the  professors  were  incapable  of 
the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath, 
and  of  the  duty  of  allegiance,  it 
was  asserting  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  religion  was  not 
jivin?.  To  say  that  the  christian 
religion  had  not  reached  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  was  to  deprive 
it  of  one  great  proof  of  its  divi^ 
nity.  Was  it  meant  to  be  urgedt 
l)iat  christian  principles  w^re  only 
ipamtained  by  protestants?  that 


Roman  catholics  were  unchristian? 
They  would  disqualify  one-fifth 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  disobey- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  gos^l, 
insist  that  they  could  onfy  give 
an  imperfect  allegiance*  The  re>- 
ply  to  that  was,  that  those  who 
made  the  charge  did  not  believe 
it.  They  did  not  believe  it  in  the 
17th  of  the  king,  when  Roman^ap 
tholics  were  declared  good  and 
loyal  subjects :  they  did  not  be- 
lieve it  when  they  gave  catholics 
the  right  of  voting :  they  did  not 
believe  it  when,  two  years  ago, 
they  gave  them  commissions  and 
commands  in  the  army  and  navy : 
thev  did  not  believe  it  when  the 
right  of  legislating  was  given  to 
catholics  in  our  colonies :  m  short, 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  da^^ 
the  pope  had  been  carried  upon 
our  backs,  had  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  and  dangerous  pow- 
er capable  of  withdrawing  the 
allegiance  of  the  king's  subjects ; 
and  then  again  as  a  poor  drivel- 
ler, incapable  of  bringing  a  mus- 
ket to  his  defence,  and  strapped  to 
the  war-horse  of  a  great  captain, 
as  a  means  of  conquest  and  an  in** 
strument  of  delusion.  The  anta^ 
gonists  of  the  catholics  did  not  be- 
lieve their  own  argument,  when, 
they  aided  in  the  restoration  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  made 
catholicity  formidable,  by  secur- 
ing it  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  world.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  they  had  not  at  all. 
times  held  the  catholic  as  a  faith-* 
less  and  perfidious  church,  but: 
bad  preferred  it  as  a  better  and 
safer  guide  of  human  action  than 
a  rueful  and  desperate  philosophy : 
they  had  thought  Christianity, 
even  with  certain  forms  and  ce- 
remonies, better  than  irreligion 
and  infidelity.  The  reign  of  such 
F  i  philo. 
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philosophers  was  evidence  of  the 
flKttsity  of  religion.  At  that 
time^  those  who  were  now  op* 
potiedto  catholicity  wished  for  its 
restoration,  not  as  a  faithless  and 
perfidious  religion,  hat  as  a  bond 
cf concord^  ^ind  as  a  means  of  peace. 
Accordinglyj  the  different  princes 
of  Europe,  catholic  as  well  as  pro- 
testanty  combined  together  to  re- 
vive it.  By  what  were  tkey  united  ? 
By  Christian  fraternity.  For  what 
were  they  united  ?  To  maintain 
the  common  religion  of  Europe. 
Were  foreigners  then  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ugion,  while  those  who  practised 
it  among  our  own  country  were 
to  be  persecuted  and  punished  ? 
Were  the  catholics  of  Italy  to  be 
encouraged,  and  those  of  Ireland 
to  be  repressed  ?  To  do  so  was 
to  declare  to  mankind,  that  all  re« 
ligion  was  an  artffice,  useful  to 
support  the  power  of  kings  and 
coBtroul  the  liberty  of  subjects-— 
to  make  a  monarch  mighty  and 
his  people  miserable.  Mr.  Grat« 
tan  then  ridiculed  the  pretended 
fears,  that  the  catholics,  if  their 
claims  were  granted,  would  exert 
thtmsdves  to  exterminate  protest- 
aCntism,  and  restore  the  ascen- 
dancy of  popery*  He  deeply  la- 
mented the  opposition  which  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
bad  given  to  the  question,  more 
for  themselves  than  for  any  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  result  of 
the  debate.  He  loved  the  mild 
sphnt  of  the  English  church;  it 
had  a  home  comfort  about  it  that 
made  it  dear  to  all  classes; 
t  was  the  consolation  of  sick- 
nen,  the  cradle  of  a^e,  and  its 
owndivinicy  would  be  its  sufficient 
ieqirity,  if  its  advocates  were  dis- 
creet and  temperate:  it  had  a 
modest  bumble  grandeur  about  it. 


equally  distant  from  poverty  and 
ostentation  ;  while  the  dim  cathe- 
dral and  responsive  sound  of  the 
human  voice  gave  a  soul  to.  wor- 
ship, and  swayed  the  sentes  to 
the  side  of  salvation.  One  of  the 
wisest  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  men  that 
ever  lived,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  had 
felt  it ;  and  Locke,  who  best  un« 
derstood  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  had  acknowledged  it. 
He  should  think  ill,  however,  of 
the  professions  of  any  man,  who, 
to  support  the  protestant  church, 
would  destroy  the  catholic  reli- 
gion. If  men  were  accustomed 
to  see  God  only  through  a  parti- 
cular medium,  destroy  that  me- 
dium, and  they  would  perhaps 
not  see  him  at  all.  He  wished 
the  toleration  of  all  religions,  and 
that  toleration  would  produce  ai 
conformity  that  would  establish' 
unity  of  action,  though  not  of  be- 
lief.  It  had  been  asseited,  that 
^ould  the  catholics  succeed  in 
their  object,  they  would  demand 
a  share  m  the  temporalties  of  the 
protestant  church;  but  the  case 
was  quite  the  reverse.  The  Irish 
protestants  wished  to  give  the  ca- 
tholics an  establishment,  which 
the  catholics  declined.  The  pro* 
testant  church  was  consequently 
in  no  kind  of  danger.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  pretender,  some  of 
the  penal  statutes  had  been  abo- 
lished. The  present  was  the  fa- 
vourable time  for  the  repeal  of  the 
remainder;  and  as  there  was  a 
political  conformitv  in  Europe, 
there  should  also  oe  a  reHgiouf 
comprehension.  Mr.  Grattan' 
then  proceed  to  argue,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  me  revolution 
settlement*  nor  in  that  of  the  uni- 
ons whh  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
which  the  parties  to  these  trans- 
actions 
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actions  copsidered  as  a  final  and 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  catho- 
lics from  the  privileges  of  the  con<* 
idtutioo.    The  eleiBi^nts  of  the 
British  constitution  were  not  ne- 
cessarily protestant.    The  house 
of  lords  was  not  necessarily  pro- 
testai}t«nor  was  th^  bouse  of  com- 
mons.   Of  the  two  oaths,  that  of 
supremacy  and  abjuration^  which 
now  excluded  the  catholicst  the 
former  might  be  repealed,  and 
the  latter  might  be  so  explained 
as  to  remove  any  difficulty  as  to 
taklne  it«     As  to  those  who  main- 
tainea  the  impossibility  of  a  ca- 
tholic being  attached  to  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  he  would  desire 
diem  to  go  to  the  Tower,  where 
Magna  Chaita  was  deposited,  and 
examine  the  signatures  annexed 
to  that  apt.     There  were  two'fa- 
milies  that  traced  themselves  to 
ancestors  who  had  signed  Af agna 
Charta,  and  th^y  now  petitioned 
the  house  to  grant  them  a  share 
of  that  liberty  which  their  ances- 
tors bad  given  to  the  members  of 
that  house.     As  to  the  security  of 
the  protestafit  church,  that  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  endangered, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the 
Roportion  of  the  protestant  popu-« 
hfion  wa^  to  that  of  the  catholic 
as  six  to  .one.  The  measure  which 
had  Wn  rejected  in   1807»  for 
(mening  the  army  and  navy  to  ca^ 
t^fics,  passed  t^o  ye^irs  ago  with- 
out a  sii^le  objectipuy  and  yet  the 
Tower  of  London  stood  where  it 
did  beTore  ;  and  the  spires  eve^  of 
Oxfof  d  and  Cambridge  n^ii^tain- 
ed' their  places.    The,  right  ho^ 
^4fH^Mjl£^^^^W>^  coiKluded  his 
siji^gd)  bj  XQOving  for  a  commit* 
te^c^tlvs  V^^^  h^use,  <^to  con- 
B^^the  stat^of  the  law;^  relating 
tol^  K^^  cagt)iollcf  of  this 
kq^^^^1am4,alitQ  th^paAfao^ 


by  thefi  in  order  fov  |be  enjojFw 
meat  of  civil  offices,  and  tb9  ex- 
ercise of  civil  functions,  so  fav  a« 
affects  catholic  subjectsi,  and  t»  re- 
port how  far  it  may  be  expedieoi^ 
and  in  what  manner,  to  altier  9ad 
amend  these  laws." 

Mr.  Croker  supported  the  vip« 
tioQ,  and  contended  that,  in  re« 
moving  the  disabilities  which»  by 
various  acts,  affected  the  catholk^, 
parliament  would  only  openly: 
and.  avowedly  cqnfer  upon  them 
those  privileges  which  they  might 
eve;n  npw  covertly  enjoy  under 
the  provisions  of  the  annual  in* 
demnity  act.  Whilst  that  should 
continue  to  berenewed^  as  it  had 
been  every  year  for  more  than  a 
century,  not  only  were  the  sub- 
ordinate posu  in  the  anpy  and 
navy  open  to  a  Roman  catholic» 
but  he  might  be  privy  counsellor, 
a  judge,  a  lord  chancellor,  a  lord 
high  admiral,  or  a  commander* 
in-chief.  The  practice  of  putting . 
the  particular  oaths  which  exclu- 
ded catholic^  from  various  sitiia<- 
tions  had  been  long  disused ;  and 
if  they  were  put,  the  act  of  ia^ 
demQity  gave  the  party  six  months 
longer  time  to  take  them ;  and 
when  that  period  arrived,  there 
was  then,  by  (he  renewal  of  the 
act,  a  further  extension  given* 
The  honouca^e  gentleman  con-* » 
eluded  his  speech  by  readinj^  an 
extract  from  Bkckstooe^s  Gov. . 
mentaries,  in  which,  after  citing . 
the  opinion  of  Monfiesquieu^  he.^ 
obwved»  that  if  ther«  should  at 
any  time  be  no  longec  a  popish 
pretender,  and  the  poorer  of  the 
popebecooie  frivoloas  and  cob* 
temptible,  the  laws  against  the 
catholics  might.be  greatly  soften^ 
edi  or  repe^ed«  He  wanted  no 
new  lawsp  but  only  ta  give  eftct' 
tQtbtoldt 

MiP.  I«0lfe(,FQstie.aiantained' 
that 
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iHsLt  the  relief  given  by  the  m*i 
demnity  act  was  not  meant  to 
operate  in  fav6ur  of  catholics,  . 
He  was  adverse  to  going  into  a 
committee,  from  which  no  prac- 
tical benefit  could  result*  Let  the 
house  look  to  the  strong  protest* 
ant  feeling  which  had  been  ma. 
infested  m  £nc[land>  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  He  was  satisfied 
that  a  committee  could  produce 
Slothing  conciliatory  as  to  the  pro* 
tenant  or  catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land. In  1792  the  catholics  only 
asked  for  four  concessions ;  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  become 
grand  jurymen,  should  rise  at  the 
bar,  become  magistrates,  or  vote 
at  county  elections,  when  holding 
freeholds  to  the  amount  of  20A  a 
year.  The  desires  of  men  were 
SK>t  to  be  satisfied,  for  that  which 
is  granted  them  to-day  would 
only  make  them  ask  for  more  X(h 
morrow.  If  the  time  should 
come  that  three-fourths  of  the 
influence  in  Ireland  should  be» 
come  Roman  catholic,  he  would 
ask  what  might  be  expected  ?— - 
For  one,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  thing  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  interests  of  the  established 
dmrch  in  Ireland.  Besides,  there 
was  anodier  danger  he  apprehend- 
ed from  further  concessions  to  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was, 
the  chance  of  its  separating  the 
two  islands.  This  was  still  more 
to  be  dreaded,  when  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, of  all  others,  would  not 
bear  a  rival. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion 
the  motion  was  supported  by  lord 
Normanby,  Mr.  becher,  and  sir 
R.  Wilson ;  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Brownlow  and  lord  Lowther. 
Amidst  a  general  cry  of  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Pmnkett  and  Mr.  Peel 
roie  at  the  lame  time,  but  during 


a  pause  the  question  was  pot,  and 
the  speaker  determined  that  the 
**  Noes  had  it.''  A  division  then 
took  place,  when  the  numbers  ap« 
peared  to  be, — For  the  committee, 
242,— Against  it,  248.  Some 
membersnaving  entered  the  house 
who  were  not  present  when  the 
question  was  put,  their  votes  were 
disallowed.  The  state  of  the  num- 
bers then  was,  For  the  motion,  241, 
Against  it,  243.  Majority  against 
the  claims,  two. 

May  4.— Mr.  Grenfell  gave  no* 
tice,  that  to-morrow  se'nnigb^ 
he  should  bring  before  the  house 
the  question  ofapplying  the  sink* 
ing  fund  in  aid  of  any  loans  that 
might  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lyttleton  observed, 
that  no  substantial  arguments 
had  been  brought  forward  in  fiu 
vourof  lotteries.  In  consequence 
of  the  discussions  that  had  taken 
place,  an  impression  had  been 
made  which  ultimately  afforded 
a  fair  hope  of  success.  In  that 
house,  indeed,  the  question  had 
been  disposed  of  in  a  summary 
mode,  not  by  the  strength  of  the 
ai^uments,  but  by  the  number 
oFtbe  votes.  In  all  questions  of 
a  moral  nature,  in  a  free  country^, 
and  from  the  influence  of  fr^' 
discussion,  and  a  free  press,  suc- 
cess, though  slow,  was  ultimately  ' 
sure.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
he  should  decline  making  any 
personal  appeal  to  the  chan^Jor 
of  the  exchequer,  as  he  had,  fitim 
former  experience,  found  that 
these  appeals  were  unavailing  i 
and  the  argumenium  adkommtm 
was  good  for  nothing,  if  the  Aomo 
did  not  mind  what  was  said.-* 
Upon  every  ground,  whether  of  a 
nooral^  a  financial,  or  a  constin 
tutional  nature,  the  system  <^  lotn 
teries    was  wholly  indefensible^ 
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From  die  incentives  it  held  ont  to 
nmUingy  the  immoral  nature  of 
3ie  transaction  was  perfectly  ob*. 
▼ious.  Such  incentives  womd  be 
regarded  as  unfair  in  private  life» 
and  were  still  more  so  in  public. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  transac- 
tion respecting  ^e  lottery  did  not 
arise  from  minsters  themselves. 
But  it  was  an  old  and  true  maxim* 
Qnifacii  per  alium,  facii  ptr  set 
and  it  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal 
that  the  house  or  the  government 
should  sanction  such  proceedings. 
The  system  was  also  bad  as  a 
measure  of  finance ;  for  what  was 
morally  wrong  could  never  be  poli* 
tically  right.  Direct  plunder  was 
little  worse  than  this  mode*  by 
which  a  man  was  made  to  pay 
100/.  for  1/.  that  he  received.  The 
system  was  also  unconstitutional, 
from  the  powers  intrusted  to  the 
agenu  of  the  lottery;  as  numbers 
were  imprisoned  in  consequence 
of  the  commUQications  of  common 
informers.  The  system  was  also 
sregnant  with  fraud.  Should  a 
lottery  be  to  be  drawn  in  three  days, 
the  natural  impression  was,  that 
on&third  of  the  tickets  shoi:dd  be 
drawn  each  day.  But  in  the  lot- 
tery of  1818,  out  of  8000  tickets,* 
SOO  only  were  drawn  the  first  day, 
thouffh  the  price  had  been  raised 
on  the  second  day  from  19/.  a 
ticket  to  20/.  14/. ;  and  on  the 
second  day  only  1250  tickets  had 
been  drawn,  leaving  6400  to  be 
drawn  on  the  third  c&y,  though  on 
fbat  day  the  price  had  been  rais- 
ed to  ^iL  lOf.  the  ticket.  .  The 
tickets  had  formerly  been  drawn 
by  two  blue»coat  boys,  but  the 
governors  of  Christ's  Hospital 
had  interfered,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice.  He  had  been  lately 
at  Coopers'  Hall,  and  jsaw  two. 
^op  ia  |be  dms  of  the  scholars 


of  Christ's  Hospital,  but  .was 
strongly  inclined  to  think  it  was  a 
deception  on  the  public.  The  sy- 
stem of  the  lottery  also  led.  to 
gross  superstition,  from  the  lists 
handed  about  of  lucky  numbers. 
In  lottery  schemes,  that  was  call* 
ed  a  prize  where  a  man  had  only 
lost  half  his  money ;  and  a  maq 
was  said  to  gain  a  prize  when  for 
20/.  he  received  10/.  In  a  lot» 
tery,  of  a  given  number  of  tickets 
the  number  of  prises  had  been 
stated  at  2865,  but  of  that  num« 
her  2810  were  prizes  of  lOLi 
the  real  number  of  prizes  was  only 
55,  Every  year  the  public  was. 
plundered  to .  the  amount  oC 
600,000/.  or  700,000/.,  an4  the 
advantage  to  the  revenue  bore  no- 
proporticm  whatever  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  public  The  honour- 
ablegentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing a  resolution  expressive  of  the- 
opmion  of  the  house  on  lotteries  i. 
namely,  that  they  encouraged* 
gaming,  and  were  destructive' 
of  the  morals  of  the  people ;  andf. 
therefore,  that  the  house  would 
not,  in  future,  sanction  lotteries 
under  any  regulations  whatever. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exche» 
quer  thought  the  house  were  ob* 
liged  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
for  a  very  entertaining  speech* 
It  had  not  however  convinced 
him,  nor  did  he  believe  it  would 
convince  the  house,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  we  could  afford  to  give 
up  a  tax  which  the  public  imposed , 
voluntarily  on  themselves,  and 
which  produced  near  300,000/.  a- 
year.  He  could  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  a  system  by  which  the . 
mediauic  was  allowed  to  risk  a . 
small  portion  of  his  earnings  or  • 
his  sayings  in  a  speculation  in^ 
yibich  he  bad  the  chance  of  great. 

|;ain, 
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gaitk.  On  a  Tiew  of  the  laHectt 
and  a  due  eoniidtration  or  the 
honourable  gentfeman's  speech, 
he  coiddnot  agree  to  reUnqsish  so^ 
large  a  portioa  of  the  rervnue  at 
the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Ellis  spoke  in  faTonr  of 
the  resolution^  as  did  also  Mk-. 
I^uneU  and  Mr.  alderman  Wood; 
the  latter  remarking^  with  refe- 
rence to  the  evils  of  the  lottery' 
schemes^  that  the  chancellor  of 
Ae  exchequer  had  lately  given 
100^000/.  to  build  churches  with, 
and  now  he  was  encouraging  a 
ffstem  which,  in  many  instances, 
did  not  leave  the  poor  a  garment 
to  go  to  church  in. 

Mr.  Wilberforce»  too,  strongly 
reprobated  the  system  of  lotteries, 
as  one  which  encouraged  gan^ 
bKng,  and  crime  of  eveiy  descrip- 
tion* He  was  of  opinion  no  re- 
venue drawn  from  it  could  make 
itontods  for  the  evils  of  which  it 
was  productive;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  cnan- 
oeUor*  of  the  exchequer,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  give  up 
so  productive  a  tax  without  point- 
ing out  another  to  be  adopted  in' 
its  stead. 

•  Mr.  Canning  dtfiered  widely 
horn  his  honouraUe  friend  who 
spoke  last,  in  the  view  he  took 
Of  this  subject.  The  house  should 
consider  that  Ms  tax  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  the  present  dkancel- 
Uir  of  the  exchequer;  it  was  of' 
very  old  standing ;  he  had  adopt*, 
ed  it  as  he  iouhd  it,  and  ha 
was  not  therefore  exposed  to  the 
blame  of  instituting  a  measure 
which  hadgiven  rise  to  so  much 
obloquy.  'Riis  was  more  a  subject 
of  detail  than  of  eloquence,  and 
the  house  shoiUd  see  how  the  re- 
vennie  of  the  country  stood.  No- 
tiees^  of  oiotions  ^vero  given  foT' 


the  repeal  of  the  salt  tait :  Aat 
pressed  upon  teagricukure,  the 
mterests  and  tlie  raorak  of  the 
people.  Then  canie  the  leather 
tax :  that  operated  upon  theheahh, 
the  intenests  of  the  people.  The 
Irishwiadow-uxwas  sdso  a  griev- 
anoe  ;  and  die  Irish  spirk  tax,  it 
seemed,  deeply  affeaed  the  mo- 
rals <^tiie  people.  Not  one  word 
had  been  said  against  liiie  tax, 
which  could  not  with  equal  force 
be  alleged  against  the  salt  aad 
leather  tax.  Hn  honourable 
friend  merely  leeoUi^cted'  Ho> 
garth's  celebrated  pictoree  of 
Beer-street  and  Gin4ane,  which 
were  painted  fbr  the  avowed  db- 
lect  cSF  discouraging  the  use  of 
beer  add  spirits*  It  had  been  ob- 
jected against  lotteries^  that  the 
shares  were  too  small.  He  re- 
collected,  when  the  tickets  were 
divided  into  64tfa  ^res,  they  had 
been  done  away ;  and  if  it  was 
contended  that  tiie  practice  of  di- 
viding ticlwts  into  16tfas  diould 
be  put  an  end  to,  he  believed  his 
ri^t  honourable  friend  had  na 
objection  to  such  an  amewrfniffnt 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  Wbdehouse  would  consent 
to  a  modified  property  tax  i  but 
he  never  would  consent  to  a  lot- 
tery tax,  which  not  only  denu>. 
ralized  the  people,  but  even  led 
them  to  the  commission  of  siii« 
ctde.  He  could  not  con»fer  the 
tax  on  brothels,  wificb  prvraifted 
on  die  continent^  as  near  so^  ob- 
jectionftble. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  hb  ngfcr 
honourable  fnend  (MnCanaing) 
had  not  denied  die  met,  that  cmme 
arose  out  of'  this  tax ;  bat  he  bad 
said  the  State  wanted  moacyy  and 
therefore  nmst  sabmic  Uy:  tbe 
crime.  He  denied  tt»^  The 
qotstioii  was  notrooeof  iwreaeet 

but 
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but  one  of  the  jaoraHtT  of  die 
bome  of  comQions.  HU  right 
hononxabk  friend  had  talked  of 
the  age  of  the  tax,  aad  of  the 
crinief  and  'said  it  had  existed 
ance  the  levoLuuoo.  If  it  had 
existed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  ivorld»  he  could  not  consider 
that  as  a  reason  wl^  a  bonse  of 
conmDns  shonld  8lQl»  obsequons 
to  the  wishes  or  necessities  jof  a 
minuter*  conttnne  tt» 

Lord  Castlerea^b  denied  that 
the  system  of  lottenes  was  in  itstf 
a  crime»  thongh  crime  mi^ht  arise 
oat  of  it*  So  mtjght  cnme  and 
abuse  arise  out  ot  any  tax ;  and 
if  gentlemen  would  thus  study  to 
discoTer  objections  to  taxes,  ^ey 
might  find  so  vmijf  that  the  re« 
venue,  and  with  it  the  vigour  of 
theslate»  would  also  diuppear. 
He  was  as  ready  as  any  man 
could  be  to  acknowledge  it  was 
the  duty,  of  government  to  uphold 
the  SHwals  of  the  country  ;  but 
it  was  also  their  duty  to  imtect 
the  revenue;  upon  doing  which,  be 
wouldalsocontend,  thattbemorals 
of  the  country  mainly  depended. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  supposted  the 
resolution  now  moved,  and  fuUy 

rsed  in  all  the  objectionsagamst 
tax.  Gentlemen  on  hit  side 
of  the  houae  had  been  accused  of 
not  proposing  any  thing  in  lieu  of 
due  tax.;  th^  had  done  sp  four 
yeaxaago,  when  they  proposed  a 
r^ctian  of.  the  army,  and  the 
introdoctien  of  economy,  into  the! 
public  expenditure*  This  tax  had 
been  likened  to  a  tax  apan>gam* 
ing  houses,  which  prevailed  genei 
raSf  abroad..  But  the  case  wa^ 
differoit  there;  the  tax  was  im* 
posed  on  die  iseqier  ofthegaming- 
fsonae.  HerethecbauKelloroftlifi 
excheqnerwas^himtdf  the 
of  the  gomioghoose.  ■ 


Mr.  Ricardb  supported  Uiereae* 
lution.  He  considered  lotteries  sa 
most  dc^truetiTeto  the  morals  of 
the  lower  classcaof  thecommunity. 

Mr.  Tteraeyv  on  the  best  con* 
^deration  he  could  gwc  to  tbe 
subject,  could  not  but  consider  a 
sum  of  250,0001.  dius  purchased, 
as  badly,  not  to  say  disgracefully, 
obtained,  as  te  as  die  dunracter 
of  the  country  was  concerned.-* 
He  Would  be  sorry  to  take  anj 
thing  from  the  ffovemment  at 
thiatime ;.  but,  in  fact,  the  sum  in 
question  was  nothing  in  compari- ' 
son  to  our  expenditure.  If  due  tax 
was  given  up  for  die  sake  of  the 
dbaracter  o^the  country,  let  the 
loan  for  the  year  be  fiO,250,00(Nl 
instead  of  2Q,000,000i;  and  all  iiw 
convenience  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  right  honourable  gentfeanui 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
had,  howemer,  drawn  a  great  prist 
in  the  lottery  ttMiight;  a  greseer 
than  if  he  had  got  the  SCgOOQIL ; 
he  bad  drawn  on  himself^die  ad^ 
mixation  of  the  president  <^  the 
board  of  controuL  The  right 
honourable  chancellor  of  the  ex« 
chequer  misfat  be  induced  t6 
dep^d  on  this  great  prizei  but 
he  would,  if  he  did,  find  it  a  Huk* 
go  /  and  one  in  which  if  he  eni« 
barked  he  might  live  to  repeat; 
Another  extraordinary  circum« 
staneeakoattendedthis  discuseion^ 
It  was  the  first  in  which  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers  had,  during  the 
present  session,  been  found  to 
agree ;  and  on  what  quesdon  was 
it  on  which  this  unanimity  prevaiU 
ed  ?why,  a  quesdon  in  which-  the 
moralcharacter  of  thecomntry  was 
put  in  one  scale  and  ^SOfiOOk  in 
tho  other ;  and  the  uiumimity'  was 
iuithefavourofthtilatten  - 

Mr«  HuskiisoDX|i>posed  ^  r»< 

aolitioii.    Hneenki]|ora{(vee«i 

a  dimmution 
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'k  Aninution  fyf  the  reTende  and 
an  increase  of  the  Ioan»  If  this 
easy  vnj  of  raising  the  sum  in 
qnestxon  was  now  adopted,  the 
proposition  on  the  next  question 
would  be  to  add  9OO,O0OA  more 
:  to  the  loan»  and  thus  get  rid  of 
,that  disagreeable  impost  the  win- 
.dowtaz  m  Ireland. 

The  house  then  diTided, 
For  the  motion    •    «^    «   M 
Against  it    •    «    •    •    1S3 

Majority  •  *  49 
May  6.— Lord  A.  Hamihonad- 
.dressed  Rehouse  atsome  length  on 
the  grieTances  under  whi(£  the 
Scotch  burghs  laboured  from  the 
present  system  of electingtheir  ma- 
^strates.  It  had  been  trolv  said  by 
die  burgesses  of  Irrine,  that  they 
had  no  more  concern  in  decting  a 
magistrate  than  in  eleaing  an  em- 
peror of  Morocco.  Yet,  for.  the 
debts  contracted  by  these  self- 
elected  and  uncontrolled  magis* 
trates  the  burgesses  were  made 
liable.  All  that  was  wanted  was» 
|o  give  to  the  whole  of  the  burghs 
such  a  constitution  as  ministers 
tbemsdveshad  thought  proner  to 

Sire  to  Montrose,  lie  concluded 
y  moYing,  *^  That  the  sevend 
petitions  presented  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  pariiamentfrom  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotlandyberefer* 
ted  to  a  committee  to  examine  the 
matter  thereof » and  jto  report  their 
opinion,  thereon  accordingly*" 
.  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  Mr.  Boswell, 
lord  Binning,  Mr.  Forbes,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  opposed  the  motion, 
as  in  reality  involving  the  ques* 
lion  of  parliamentary  reform* 
Mn  Primrose,  Mr.  W.  Douglas, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  and  Mr.  W. 
Wjnn,  5Upported  i^  being  of 
opinion  that  the  |>etitioners  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  what 


they  professed— 4. reform  in  die 
mode  of  electing  their  magistrates. 
On  a  division,  me  modon  was  car- 
ried by  149tol44« 

Mn  Peel  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  bank  committee.  The  first 
part  entered  into  a  varfety  of  de^ 
tails  respecting  the  transactions 
betwixt  the  government  and  the 
bank;  and  stated  that  a  great 
part  of  the  advances  made  to  gtv 
vemment  had  been  repaid.  'Ilie 
second  part  referred  to  the  send- 
menu  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject  of  ca^  payments,  and 
contained  their  opmion  that  cash 
payments  could  not  be  resumed  at 
the  period  at  present  fixed  by  laWk 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  thought  it 
highly  necessary  that  the  first  part 
should  be  read. 

.  The  report  was  then  readi  and 
stated  that  the  committee  had 
called  for  an  account  of  the  funds 
in  the  possession  of  the  bank,  to 
discharge  the  demands  that  might 
be  made  upon  them.  The  com- 
mittee had  ascertained  that  the 
bank  was,  in  possession  of  funds  to 
the  amount  of  thirty-nine  mil-» 
Uons,  exclusive  of  five  millions 
due  to  them  from  government  i 
and  that  there  had  been  a  large 
sum  in  cash  and  bullion  in  thepos« 
session  of  the  bank  since  1797* 
The  bank  had  lately  bought  gold 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  SL:lSt.  6tL 
per  ounce,  and  there  was  no  odur 
buyer  in  the  market*  The  baak 
had  paid  their  notes  of  certain 
dates  in  specie,  .and  the  issue  c£ 
gold  on  that  account  had  beea 
1,596,000/.  in  guineas  and  half- 
guineas^  and  nearly  ^millions  and 
a  half  of  sovereigns  and  half-so- 
vereigns. The  total  amount  of 
the  gold  issued  for  the  payment 
of  notes  of  certain  dates,  and  the 
fractional  puts  of  dividends,  had 

been 
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been  about  six  miHicms  and  a  half; 
and  almost  the  whole  of  that  sum 
had  been  disposed  of  in  foTeim 
countries.  It  appeared,  from  me 
evidence  of  Mr.  Baring,  that  a 
sum  equal  to  125  millions  of 
'francs,  or  five  millions  sterling, 
had  been  in^ported  into  France, 
tbree-fourthsi  of  which  had  been 
exported  from  England.  In  mak- 
ing that  partial  payment,  the 
committee  had  been  aware  that 
the  bank  had  been  actuated  by 
die  best  motives ;  but  a  different 
effect  had  been  produced  from 
what  had  been  contemplated,  as 
the  price  ofgold  had  risen  in  con- 
sequence, .  The  committee  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable for  the  bank  to  have  con- 
tracted the  issue  of  their  notes, 
'and  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
have  made  a  partial  payment  in 
specie.  The  committte  had  there- 
fore formerly  recommended  a  to- 
tal suspension  of  partial  cash  pay- 
ments ;  as  such  partial  payments 
would  have  retarded  the  general 
iesumption  of  payment  in  cash. 

The  report  then  adverted  to 
the  subject  of  government  secu- 
rities, and  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  due  from  the  public  to  the 
bank,  stating,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  advances  on  me  part 
of  the  bank  was  under  the  head  of 
exchequer  bills.  The  report  then 
entered  into  a  very  full  detail  of 
the  transactions  between  the  go* 
vemment  and  the  bank  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  the  half-yearly 
ainount  of  bank  notes  from  18H 
down  to  the  present  year,  in 
May  1818,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  repay,  by  instalments  of  one 
million  at  a  tinie,  die  debt  due  by 
the  public  to  tlie  bank,  with  a  view 
'  to  the  resumption  of  cash  pay* 
ments.    The  debt  was  not  aboTe 


five  millions,  and  a  million  due  as 
interest.  The  governor  and  di^ 
rectors  of  the  l^nk  thought  die 
repayment  of  the  money  lent  to 
government  necessary  to  enaUt 
tnem  to  resume  payments  in  cash* 
and  that  the  bank  would  thus  have 
a  controul  over  its  circulating  pa- 
per. .  The  committee  were  of  om* 
nion,  that  an  allowance  should  be 
made  to  the  public,  on  account  of 
the  balances,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank.  Upwards  of  eleven  mil* 
lions  had  lately  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank,  and  then  the  bank 
had  advanced  to  government  the 
sum.of  three  milUixis  without  in- 
terest. The  bank  had  stated  that 
they  wanted  ten  millions,  and  the 
committee  recommend  a  gradual 
repayment  of  the  debt  due  from 
the  bank  to  the  public. 

The  next  consideration  of  the 
committee  was,  the  expediency  of 
resuming  cash  payments  at  the 
time  fixed  by  law.  The  bank  had 
made  a  great  reduction  of  their 
putstandingnotes;and  should  cash 
payments  be  resumed  in  July,  the 
bank  would  be  necessitafsed  to 
make  such  a  further  reduction  as 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Baring,  that  the  bank  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  specie, 
without  having  such  controul  over 
the  specie  so  issued  as  to  secure 
its  remaining  in  the.countpy. 

The  report  then  adverted  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.Elderman,  who  re* 
commended  that,  preparatory  to 
tlie  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
the  bank  should  reduce  its  circu- 
lation by  degrees,  at  least  three 
or  four  jniilions.  Upon  a  full 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
pq^lhe  subject^   the  .commitmt 
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were  of  opinion  that  the  hank 
ehonld  not  resume  cash  payments 
im  the  5di  of  Jnly  next. 

The  committee  had  then  torn* 
ed  its  consideration  to  the  steps 
it  woold  be  necessary  to  adopt, 
to  enable  the  bank  to  resume 
its  payments  in  cash  lit  some 
future  period.  The  first  questiofi 
wasy  as  to  die  quantity  6f  metaHic 
currency  which  would  be  r^uired 
to  eflFect  this  object.  The  com- 
mittee  had  not  been  able  to  asCer- 
tam  accurately  what  Was  the 
amount  of  gold  in  circulation  at 
she  time  the  suspension  of  dash 
payments  took  place  in  1797*  It 
was  agreed,  howerer,  that  pre- 
Tious  to  the  war  the  amount  was 
50^000,000/.  Mr.  Harman  stated, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  amount  in 
circulation  in  J  797  was  about  20 
millions.  Mr.  Rose  stated  it  much 
higher^  The  committee,  how^ 
ever,  would  take  it  at  die  first 
sum,  and  on  that  estimate  Mr. 
Harman  supposed  from  40  to  45 
milHcMU  would  now  be  necessary. 
Half  of  that  sum  would  be  re« 
quired  at  the  commencement  of 
cai^  payments,  and  this  sum 
could  not  well  be  provided  in  less 
than  five  years.  The  committee, 
however,  considered  this  as  rather 
an  over«statement.  In  1816  and 
1817f  when  the  bank  paid  gold 
pardally,  there  appeared  an  ab* 
solute  indi&rence  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Many  persons  took 
gold  to  die  bank,  instead  of  draw- 
ug  it  <iut ;  and  this  indifierence 
continued  tUl  the  financial  ar« 
xangements  were  entered  into  with 
France.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
before  the  committee,  thatin  1817 
a  person  brought  up  to  town  a 
diousand  guineas  whidi  he  wished 
to  lodffe  with  his  honker,  and  taker 
paperrartt.  TlieJacterezpfessed 


a  wish  to  declit^  takmg  it,  and 
stating  as  a  reason,  that  he  had 
lately  had  to  take  gold  So  fre» 
quently  to  the  bank,  he  found  ft 
trotiblesome,espectally  as  thebank 
refused  all  guineas  which  were  not 
of  the  fun  weight. 

The  comn^ittee  proceedfed  td 
state  its  opinion,  that  the  bank 
would  be  able  to  procure  gold 
to  resume\:a$h  payments ;  though, 
as  the  governments  on  the  cond- 
ntot  were  endeavouring  to  return 
to  cash  payments,  this  made  gdd 
ibore  scarce,  and  a  greater  exer* 
tion  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  of  England  to  procure  it. 

The  committee  then  adverted  to 
the  subject  of  foreij^  exchanges, 
which  would  have  a  very  consi* 
derable  effect  on  the  resutepdon 
of  cash  payments :  full  informa- 
don  upon  this  subject  would  be 
found  in  the  appendit  to  the  re- 
port. In  1817,  the  exchanges 
were  in  favour  of  this  country ; 
but  the  continental  financial  ar* 
rangements  had  affected  them  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Great  Bri- 
tam.  The  committee  were  of 
opinion,  however,  the  bank  would 
find  no  difficulty  so  to  watch 
over  die  exchanges,  and  regulate 
its  own  issues,  as  circumstances 
should  require,  that  at  a  period  to 
be  pointed  out  hj  the  committee 
thev  would  be  prepared  to  resume 
cash  payments. 

The  report  nextadverted  to  the 
amount  of  Bridsh  property  in  the 
foreign  funds  asattecdngthe  ex<- 
diange.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  evi- 
dence, esdmated  the  amount  of 
Bridsh  property  in  foreign  frmd^ 
at  ten  tmllions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  which  sum 
he  considered  seven  millions  as 
being'  in  the  French  iunds.  M^. 
HolSmdy  a  partner  m  t^aki^i 
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house,  considered  the  estimation 
<^  Mn  Rogers,   as  to  die  total 
amounty  as  correct,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  not  more  than  three 
millions  were  in  the  French  funds, 
and  that  little  more  would  in  fu- 
ture be  placed  there.    Mr.  Roths- 
child was  of  opinion  that,  with 
the  influence  which  our  foreign 
trade  and  connexions    gave   us, 
no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
d>taining  sufficient  bullion  to  re- 
same  cash  payments  when  the  fit 
time  for  doing  so  should  arrive.— 
The  committee  agreed    in    this 
opinion,  and  saw  no  reason  why 
the  bank  should  postpone  making 
immediatepreparation  fordoing  so* 
The  comniiittee  then  proceed- 
ed to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  to  facilitate  the  resumption 
of  cash   payments,  which  would 
be  best  accomplished  by  degrees. 
As  one  step  towards  ^  general  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  the 
committee  recommended,  that  af- 
ter the  1st  of  February  1820  the 
bank  should  pay  all  notes  above 
the  value  of  60  ounces  of  gold,  in 
stamped  standard   gold,  at  the 
rate  of  4/.  1/.  per  ounce;  this  scale 
should  continue  up  to  October 
the  1st  in  1820^  when  the  pay- 
ments  should  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  8/.  Idf.  6</.  per  ounce,  from 
that  time  up  to  the  1st  of  May 
1821 ;  from  which  period  the  bank 
should  make  its  payments  to  the 
amount  of  60  ounces  of  gold  as 
before,  but  at  the  standard  price 
of  8/.  17/-  lOf^.  per  ounce.   This 
might  continue  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  whicli  period  the  com- 
mittee saw  no  reason  why  cash 
payments  should  not  be  resumed 
generally.    This  plan  had  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Baring,  who  was  of  opinion, 
that  by  this  gradual  resumption 
1819. 


much  publie  inconvenience  would 
be  done  away,  and  the  bank 
would  not  require  more  than  five 
or  SIX  millions  to  commence  with. 
The  committee  were  aware  that 
it  might  be  made  an  objection  to 
this  plan,  that  by  it  the  small 
1/.  and  2/.  notes  would  still  con- 
tinue in  circulation,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  forgery  be  as  great  as 
ever.  The  committee  trusted, 
however,  this  objection  would  be 
done  away,  as  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  committee  to  prevent  for- 
geries would  in  all  probability  be 
m  full  operation  in  three  months 
from  this  time,  and  sir  J.  Banks 
and  Dr«  Wollaston  were  confi- 
dent it  would  effectually  operate 
to  put  an  end  to  the  forgeries  of 
bank  notes  in  future.  Should  the 
house  adopt  the  plan  recommend- 
ed bv  the  committee,  the  act  pass- 
ed tnis  session  to  prevent  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  1/.  and  2A  notes 
must  be  continued.  The  chair- 
man of  the  bank  of  Ireland  had 
communicated  that  in  six  months 
after  cash  payments  were  resum- 
ed in  England,  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land would  also  resume  them. 
The  report  then  referred  to  the 
circulation  of  country  bank  paper, 
which,  by  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation the  bank  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  amounted  on  the  ave- 
rage of  the  last  five  years  to  nine 
millions  a  year ;  the  reduction  of 
which  would  depend  much  on  the 
reduction  of  bank  of  England 
notes,  and  the  increase  of  cash  in 
circulation.  The  report  then  ad- 
verts to  the  bank  of  Scotland ;  and 
concludes  with  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  to  which 
the  labours  of  the  committee  had 
been  directed. 

The  clerk  having    concluded 
reading  the  report, 

G  Mr. 
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Mr.  Peel  moved  that  ft  should 
lie  on  the  table)  which  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tiemey  wished  to  know 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
query  whether  he  was  now  pre* 
pared  to  state  any  period  at  which 
he  would  submit  any  motion  to 
the  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man any  other  answer  than  that 
Which  he  had  formerly  given  him, 
namely,  that  he  would  only  have 
to  submit,  as  was  usual,  the  bud. 
^t  for  the  year  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house. 

Mr,  Tiemey  observed,  if  this 
was  the  only  answer  the  right 
hondurable  gentleman  had  to  give, 
he  should  feel  it  his  dttty  now  to 
give  notice,  that  on  Tuesday  the 
18th  of  May  he  should  submit  to 
the  house  a  motion  for  the  ap* 
pointmentofa  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  nation. 

House  of  commons.  May  7.— 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  rising  to 
move  the  army  estimates,  said, 
upon  a  general  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  proposed  to  be  voted 
for  the  present  year,  and  the 
number  which  had  been  voted 
last  year,  the  house  would  per- 
ceive that,  taking  the  compara- 
tive establishments  of  the  two 
years,  there  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion this  year  of  upwards  of  9800 
men  \  and  if  they  compared  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  army  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  with 
the  total  amount  in  the  beginning 
of  last,  it  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  a  diminution  of  26,000 
men.  He  mentioned  that  as  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  effected 


since  the  beginning  of  faut  year. 
This  diminution  of  the  number 
of  the  army  would  perhaps  lead 
the  house  to  expect  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  expense;  but 
they  must  remember  that  a  very 
considerable  expense  had  fallen 
on  this  country  in  consequence 
of  the  allied  powers  withdrawing 
their  troops  from  France.  The 
number  of  half  pay  officers  turn- 
ed on  this  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reductions  had  made 
an  increase  of  250,000/.  on  that 
branch  of  the  expenditure,  al. 
though  the  reductions  made  since 
last  year  had  so  far  met  that  increase 
as  to  reduce  the  250,000/.  to 
87,  S98/.  The  whole  of  that  charge 
could  not  be  considered  of  a  tem*' 
porary  nature,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  expense  must  continue 
after  the  reduction  had  been  n»ade. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the 
half  pay  officers  and  pensioners  of 
Chelsea  would  merge  in  the  ac- 
count of  these  reductions,  so  that 
a  saving  of  expense  would  be  ef- 
fected to  meet  the  mcrease  of  half 
pay  officers  arising  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  of  occapation. 
If  they  looked  at  the  whole  ex- 
pense  of  this  year's  establishment^ 
as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  they  would  find  that  a  re- 
duction of  768,000/.  had  been  ef. 
fected;  it  certainly  was  not  an 
unimportant  fact,  that  76S/)00/« 
disappeared  from  the  public  ex* 
penditure  in  the  estimates  submit- 
ted to  the  house.  He  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  comilMt* 
tee  to  one  point }  in  the  depait- 
ment  of  pensioners  and  persons 
discharged,  the  estimate  amount-* 
ed  to  9,379,548/.  and  the  persons 
for  whom  this  charge  was  incurred 
were  officers  and  men  who  kad 
been  disabled  hi  the    service  of 

their 
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their  cbnutry,  die  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Thehouse^hewas  convin- 
ced»  would  feel  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  and  would  be  ready  to 
respect  their  meritorious  services. 
—On  comparing  the  permanent 
force  now  established  with  that  of 
I817f  it  appeared  that  there  was  a 
redaction  of  4>1»298  men;  and  in 
the  eipens^  a  diminution  of 
1,896,000/.  He  would  not  detain 
the  committee  longer  at  present, 
but  should  reserve  any  further 
remarks  till  the  resolutions  came 
to  be  discussed. 

The  first  resolution,  that  the 
snm  of  2,258,776/.  be  crranted 
for  the  charees  of  the  land  forces 
of  Great  Britain,  having  been  put 
by  the  chairm'an. 

Colonel  Davies  thought  a  sav> 
inff  of  127,000/.  mi^ht  be  effect- 
edby  certain  reductions  both  in 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments. 
He  could  not  help  remarking  the 
difference  between  the  staff  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland  and  in  this 
country.  In  Scotland,  Guernsey, 
and  Jersey,  there  were  only  seven 
general  officers  exclusive  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  but  in  Ire- 
land there  were  not  fewerthan  ten* 
In  the  adjutant's  department  there 
were  here  only  five,  while  in  Ire- 
land there  were  eleven,  and  in  the 
qoartermaster-general's  depart* 
ment  while  there  were  only  six 
here,  there  were  eleven  in  Ireland. 
It  was  said  that  the  general  officers 
in  Ireland  had  severe  duty  to  per- 
form, on  account  of  the  frequent 
occasion  diere  was  in  that  country 
for  the  interference  of  the  military; 
but  it  was  not  a  general  officer's 
duty  to  be  employed  in  detecting 
'Bi'ngglci's.  He  could  not  help  re- 
aoarun^  also  the  high  diarge  for 
the  military  college.  As  far  as  his 


own  knowledge  went,  that  institu- 
tion was  of  little  use  either  to  the 
army  or  to  the  country.  He  was 
there  himself  before  he  went  to  the 
army.  At  that  time,  when  thccoun- 
tr]r  was  at  war,  there  were  only  200 
cadets  at  the  college ;  but  now  du- 
ring profound  peace  there  were 
upwards  of  300.  When  the  report 
should  be  brought  up,  he  would  . 
certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  themotion  that  120,000/. 
be  deducted  from  the  sum  propo- 
sed, and  he  should  then  show  the 
method  by  which  he  proposed  to 
effect  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  that  the 
committee  on  finance,  in  forming 
the  estimate  for  our  peace  esta- 
blishment, had  compared  the  ex- 
penditure and  force  of  the  present 
year  with  those  of  1 818,  instead  of 
comparing  them  with  the  estimates 
of  1792,  to  which  he  thought  they 
ought  to  approximate.  The  noble 
lord  had  omitted  to  state  that  the 
expenditure  of  this  year  exceeded 
that  of  the  last  by  84,000/.  It  was 
a  melancholy  thing  diat  the  army 
estimates  for  1820  were  not  to  be 
loot  less  than  the  estimates  of 
this  year.  The  staff  establishment 
was  too  large,  and  open  to  much 
animadversion,  but  he  would  pass 
it  over.  But  dbe  state  of  the  mili- 
tary college  called  imperiously  for 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  this  es* 
tablishment  supplied  76  officers  to 
the  army;  20  by  purchase,.  56 
without  purchase.  The  establish- 
ment cost  the  public  25,000/.  con* 
sequently  ^acn  officer  thus  educa* 
ted  cost  the  country  1,063/.  per 
annum.  After  1816,  while  mini- 
sters were  making  every  exertion 
to  make  those  reductions  which 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  call- 
ed &r,  294f  officers  were  ptt  into 
G9  the 
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-the  army  without  purchase.  In  the 
course  of  three  years,  just  so  many 
officers  were  put  on  half  pay  at  3i« 
per  day.  There  was  anothei  charo^e 
which  heconsideredobjectionab^ ; 
it  was  that  of  the  rojal  asylum,  for 
which  the  sum  ot  36>000/*  was 
ftated  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  comparison  of  a  war  establish- 
ment widi  a  peace  establishment. 
The  only  question  was,  whether 
the  establishment  as  now  before 
them  was  not  too  large.  In  1819, 
in  the  time  of  pro^und  peace, 
29,S5S  men  were  kept  up  in  Great 
Britain.  This  was  a  force  quite 
unnecessary.  Neither  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  nor  its 
defence  against  a  sudden  threat 
of  foreign  force,  required  such  an 
army.  The  committee  should  re. 
collect,  too,  that  there  was  a}ar||re 
establishment  of  volunteers  quite 
adequate  to  any  sudden  emergen* 
cy.  TTiere  were  also,  it  appeared, 
20,560  men  to  be  kept  up  in  Ire- 
land* What  reason  could  be  assign- 
ed for  this  he  knew  not,  unless  it 
was  that  it  had  been  agreed  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  to  assimilate 
our  eovemment  to  the  cruel  de- 
spotisms of  the  continent,  and  to 
substitute  military  parade  and 
military  terror,  for  the  people's 
love  and  the  people's  happiness. 
There  was  one  subject  in  particu- 
lar to  which  he  wished  to  advert, 
viz.  the  distribution  of  that  money 
-which  had  been  so  liberally  voted 
by  that  house  to  the  surviving 
suBFerers  at  Waterloo.  Many  offi. 
cers  were  forced  into  a  share  of 
the  bounty  who  had  no  part  in 
the  battle,  while  corjps  who  de- 
fended die  flanks  ot  the  army 
got  nothing.  Others  who  had  not 
Umded  till  the  battle  was  fought. 


nay,  many  who  were  walking  m 
St.  James's  during  the  fight  and 
the  bloodshed,  and  who  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Paris,  as  he 
or  any  other  gentleman  might  do* 
in  barouches,  received  a  part  of 
the  bounty  due  to  the  wounded. 
It  was  notorious  that  French  ser« 
vants,  in  many  instances,  partook 
of  die  donation  designed  for  the 
brave  conquerors  of  French  ambi- 
tion. But  the  medical  gentlemen* 
who  had  the  care  of  persons  of  all 
nations,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
were  cut  off  from  all  share  oi  the 
prize-money. 

Sir  A.  Hope  would  not  expa- 
tiate upon  how  much  care  ought 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  commanding  officers.  He 
regretted  that  not  more  of  the 
gentlemen  educated  at  the  mili-i 
tary  college  received  commissions* 

Itord  Palmerston  rose  to  reply. 
With  re^)ect  to  the  military  col- 
lege he  would  observe,  that  this 
was  an  establishment  which  it  was 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  keep 
up,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war 
time.  Gentlemen  must  be  informed 
of  the  very  serious  consequences 
which  resulted  on  (he  breaking 
out  of  the  last  war,  from  the  want 
of  officers  sufficiently  convervmt 
widi  those  tactics  and  professional 
details  that  could  only  be  acquired 
by  experience  or  by  a  lon^  mili- 
tary education.  Courage,  it  was 
certain,  was  not  sufficient  to  com- 
mand success.  Anhonourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hume)  had  pressed 
the  case  of  half  pay  officers  on  the 
consideration  ot  the  house.  He 
had  not  indeed  gone  the  length  cxf 
saying,  that  all  new  or  vacant 
conmiissions  should  be  fiUed  up 
from  thehalf  pay  list,but  hedidnot 
appear  to  ima^ne  that  their  ser- 
vices were  sn&iently  considered. 
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It  aflbrd^d  him,  however,  great 
pleasuretostate,  diat  the  illustrious 
person  who  had  the  disposal  of  these 
comxnissons,  always  considered 
their  claims  with  the  utmost  impar* 
tiality.  From  the  year  1795  to  the 
last  year»  taking  the  salaries  of  the 
wfade  number  of  officers  on  the  mi« 
litary  establishment  attwelve  years 
purchase*  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
2,678,000/.  had  been  saved  to  the 
country  by  appointing  half  pay 
officers  to  full  pay.  As  to  the  mili- 
tary asylum,  if  there  was  one  of  the 
estimates  more  likely  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  die  house  than 
another,he  should  imagine  it  would 
be  that  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said.  With  respect  to  its  in- 
ternal administration,  he  would 
venture  to  say  it  was  one  of  the 
very  first  in  Europe.  The  objects 
of  its  protection  were  most  of  tnem 
the  orphans  of  those  who  had 
fought  and  perished  in  their  coun- 
try's battles.  As  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Waterloo  prize-money, 
the  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site (MT.Bennet)  had  complained 
that  there  had  been  an  unfair  ex- 
clusion of  those  in  garrison  at 
Brussels;  who,  with  the  medical 
staff,  had  been  employed  in  taking 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  af- 
ter the  battle.  Now,  the  gratuity 
in  question  was  given  in  conside- 
ration expressly  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  of  the  capture  of 
Paris,  the  immediate  result  of  it. 
The  garrison  of  Brussels  had  no. 
thing  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  and  when  the  honourable 
gendeman  talked  of  protecting 
tne  flanks  of  the  army,  ne  would 
find,  on  consulting  the  geographi- 
cal situation  of  the  place,  that  they 
could  produce  no  such  effect. 

General    Gascoyne  contended 
that  the  medical  staff  had  as  much 


right  to  share  in  the  grant  as  any 
officers  whatever  in  the  army.  In 
regard  to  half  pay  officers,  in  the 
particular  regiment  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  command,  of  five 
vacancies  which  had  occurred,  he 
could  state  that  every  one  of  the 
commissions  was  given  to  half 
pay  officers.  In  the  new  appoint- 
ments particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  sons  of  officers  who 
had  fallen  in  battle. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  after  highly 
eulogizing  the  character,  services* 
and  merit  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
contending  for  a  right  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  Waterloo  grants* 
particularly  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, where  they  were  exposed  to 
considerable  personal  risk,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  lord.  He  observed  in  the 
army  list  the  liames  of  the  officers 
continued  four  years,  yet  having 
a  mark  against  them  to  denote 
that  they  had  only  temporary  rank. 
Now  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
unfair  and  injurious  to  the  service, 
if  they  were  to  be  permitted  to 
count  this  part  of  their  time,  and 
so  be  enabled  eventually  to  dis- 
pose of  their  commissions. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  it  was 
the  usage  of  the  service  to  confer 
this  honorary  distinction  on  par- 
ticular individuals ;  but  they  held 
no  commissions  in  our  army,  nor* 
of  course,  derived  any  emolument 
from  that  honour.  It  was  purely, 
indeed,  honorary,  and  had  been 
in  the  present  case  conferred  on 
some  distinguished  foreigners  as 
a  mark  of  favour. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  asked  if  any  of 
the  officers  alluded  to  as  standing 
on  the  army  list  without  a  com- 
mission did  not  receive  pay- 
Lord  Palmerston  said  he  be- 
lieved not. 

G3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bennety  again  adverting  to 
the  subject  of  prize  money  to  me- 
dical officers,  said  the  distinction 
by  the  noble  lord  regarding  the 
medical  officers  at  Brussels  and 
those  on  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  did  not  hold  in  other 
cases,  as  the  medical  officers  in 
garrison  at  Lisbon  had  received 
prize  money  on  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  before  Torres  Vedras, 
though  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action. 

The  resolutions  for  the  different 
items  of  supply  were  then  succes- 
sively put  and  agreed  to. 

The  principal  votes  were  for  the 
daily  pay,  allowancesy&c.  of  com- 
missioned officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates,  com- 
posing the  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  India,  Ireland,  and 
the  troops  on  foreign  stations, 
1,260,228/. 

For  the  same  to  the  troops  a- 
broad,  998,548/. 

For  die  troops  in  Ireland, 
749,937/: 

For  the  pay,  &c.  of  staff-officers, 
118,021/. 

For  the  pay  of  general  and  staff- 
officers  for  Ireland,  34,784/. 

Charge  of  medicines  and  surgi- 
cal materials,  hospital  contingen- 
cies, ficc.for  Great  Briuin,  29,035/. 

For  the  royal  military  college, 
25,172/. 

Pay  of  general  officers,!  75,64 1  /. 

Garrisons  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  Great  Britain  27,380/.,  for  Ire- 
land 6178/. 

For  retired  officers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  J  27,487/. 

For  half  pay  and  military  allow- 
ances to  reduced  officers  on  the 
establishment  of  the  two  coon- 
tries,  770,161/. 

Half payandreduced  allowances 
to  officers  of  disbanded  foreign 


corps,  pensions  to  woimdedforeigii 
officers,  &c.  129,750/. 

For  in-pensioners  of  Chelsea 
hospital,  58,581/. 

Out-pensioners  of  the  same^ 
1,173,648/. 

Royal  military  asylum  at  Chel- 
sea, 36,482/. 

Pensions  to  widows  of  officers, 
&c.  104,122/. 

Allowances  on  the  compassion* 
ate  list,  168,532/. 

The  several  other  heads  of  ar- 
my supply  were  proposed  and  a- 
greed  to. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  proposed  the 
grant  of  the  sum  ot  380,900/.  for 
thecommissariat.  Thehoaonrable 
gentleman  then  proposed  various 
resolutions  for  supplies  of  a  civil 
nature  at  home,  and  for  the  colo- 
nies. Among  them  was  a  grant  of 
10,000/.  forcontinuingthe  building 
of  the  college  of  Edinburgh. 

The  next  resolution  was^  that 
the  sum  of  1 6,250/.shouldbegrant* 
ed  to  his  majesty,  for  the  colony- 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  proposed,  that  the  sum  of 
8,046,876/.  should  be  granted  in 
exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1818,  now  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for.  This  motion 
being  carried,  some  further  sums 
were  voted,  according  to  anaoal 
custom,  for  our  settlements. 

May  10. — The  report  of  the 
committee  of  supply,  including  the 
army  estimates  for  the  year,  was 
brought  up ;  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation, the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

«The  report  of  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne's  poor  settlement  bill  was 
taken  into  consideration. 

General  Gascoyne  objected  to 

some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 

particularly  to  the  limited  time 

necessary 
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necessary  to  give  a  settlement. 
He  suggested  that  five  years 
should  be  substituted  for  three,  in 
conferring  a  right  to  a  settlement 
for  all  persons  who  were  na- 
tives of  England,  and  seven  for 
foreigners.  He  would  extend  the 
regulation  applicable  to  foreign*' 
ers  to  sea-faring  people,  who 
claimed  a  settlement  in  port- 
towns.  He  moved  that  the  bill 
be  re-committed. 

Col.  Wood,  Mr.  Geo.  Lamb, 
and  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  objected  to 
the  proposed  alterations.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
lord  Milton,  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  bill.  Messrs.  W.  Smith,  A. 
Wright,and  Mr.  Mildmay  against 
it*  On  a  division,  the  re-commit- 
ment was  negatived  by  92  to  62. 

Mr*  Stuart  Wortley  presented 
petitions  from  various  parts  of  the 


country,  signed  by  shopkeepers* 
praying  that  the  laws  for  collect- 
ing the  assessed  taxes  might  be 
duly  executed  or  amended. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  the  law  as  it  now 
stood  afforded  a  reme.dy  in  case 
the  children  of  a  shopkeeper  were 
assessed  for  assisting  him  in  his 
business.  That  part  of  the  peti- 
tions which  related  to  the  house 
and  window  duty,  was  of  more 
difficult  decision:  in  London, 
shops  had  always  been  assessed  as 
a  part  of  the  house,  and  the  win- 
dows were  numbered  with  those 
of  the  house  ;  but  in  the  countrr, 
a  contrary  practice  had  prevailed* 
and  perhaps  some  revision  of  the 
law  might  be  expedient :  when- 
ever a  countin|r.house  fonned 
part  of  the  dwellmg4iouse,  it  was 
assessed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Commiiiet  rf  Supply-^Finance  Resobitiims — Fsreign  Enlisifmni  BiU^ 
Debate  on  the  Finance  Resobitions, 


HOUSE  of  commons,  June  2. 
—-In  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply, sir  G.  Warrender  moved  the 
sxun  of  2y^t8S,0I3^  I&.  7d.  for  the 
ordinary  establishment  of  thenavy. 

Mr*  Calcraft  reprobated  the  re- 
duction of  the  navy,  whilst  a  land 
force  of  100,000  men  was  kept 
up.  He  also  blamed  the  econo- 
my recommended  by  the  finance 
committee  with  regard  to  the  na- 
val asylum,  whilst  no  reduction 
was  recommended  as  to  the  mili- 
tary colleges  and  asylums. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  made  some 
observations  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  objected  to  the  retaining  of 
the  two  lay  lords  and  more  wan 


one  secretary  of  the  admiralty. 
He  moved  an  amendment,  mak- 
ing a  reduction  of  200,000/.  on 
the  estimate. 

After  some  observations  from 
sir  G.  Warrender,  lord  Conipton, 
Mr.  F.  Douglas,  and  sir  G.  Cock- 
bum,  the  amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  164j  to  97,  and  the  ori- 
ginal resolution  was  carried. 
.  The  remaining  sums  for  the 
navy,  and  those  for  the  ordnance* 
were  then  voted,  after  some  con- 
versation on  several  of  the  items. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  for  a  grant  of  d,^95,6<)0A 
in  exchequer  bills,  to  pay  oflf  an 
equal  sum  charged  on  last  year'^ 
.     G  4  suppliei* 
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supplies,   and   now   unprovided 
for. 

Mr.  Grenfell  repeated  his  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  applying  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  supplies  of  the 
year,  and  contended^  that  had 
this  course  .heen  followed  \^ith  re- 
gard to  the  loans  of  1813,  14, 
and  15,  the  saving  to  the  public 
would  have  been  about6,000,000/. 

Mr,  C.  Grant  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  ensure  an  easier 
and  better  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  court  of  chancery  in 
Ireland ;  and  another  for  a  simi* 
lar  purpose,  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  couit  of  exchequer. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  se^ 
cond  reading  of  the  insolvent 
debtors'  bill. 

Mr.  alderman  Waithman  s»d, 
the  present  subject  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  the  course 
of  four  years,  persons  had  been 
discharged  whose  debts  had  a- 
mounted  to  ten  millions ;  and  the 
act  had  wholly  failed  in  its  opera* 
tions,  as  upon  the  sum  of  ten 
millions,  only  60,000/.  had  been 
received  in  the  shape  of  dividends, 

June  3. — The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  submitted  to  the  house, 
in  a  committee  on  public  income 
and  expenditure,  the  following  re- 
solutions : 
*  «  That  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1815,  the  property-tax 
in  Great  Britain,  and  otner  taxes 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  yielded  a  revenue  of  up- 
wards of  18,000,000/.  per  annum, 
have  expired,  or  been  repealed  or 
reduced. 

'*  That  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
56th  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  the  revenues 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
consolidated  from  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1817  $  and  that  in  die  year 
preceding  the  said  consolidation, 


the  net  separate  revenue  of  Ire- 
land was  4,561,353/.  and  the 
charge  of  the  funded  and  unfund- 
ed debt  of  Ireland  was  6,446,825iL, 
including  therein  the  sum  of 
2,434,1^4/.  as  the  sinking  fund 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  which  charge  exceeded  the 
whole  net  revenue  of  Ireland  by 
the  sum  of  1,885,472/.,  without 
affording  any  provision  for  the 
civil  list  and  other  permanent 
charges,  or  for  the  proportion  of 
supplies  to  be  defrayed  by  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and 
that  no  provision  has  oeen  made 
by  parliament  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. 

«*  That  the  supplies  to  be  voted 
for  the  present  year  by  parlia- 
ment may  be  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

"  That  the  existing  revenue 
applicable  to  the  supplies  cannot 
possibly  be  estimated  at  more  than 
7,000,000/.,  leaving  the  sum  of 
13,500,000/.  to  be  raised  by  loan, 
or  other  extraordinary  resource* 

**  That  the  sinking  fund  appli- 
cable to  the  national  debt  in  the 
present  year  may  be  estimated  at 
about  15,500,000/.,  exceeding  the 
above  sum  necessary  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  year  by  about 
2,000,000/.  only. 

**  That  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service,  to 
make  such  progressive  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  as  may  ade- 
quately support  public  credit^  and 
to  afford  to  the  country  a  pro- 
spect of  future  relief  firom  a  part 
of  its  present  burdens,  it  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  clear  surplus  of  the  income 
of  the  countiy,  beyond  the  ex- 
penditure, of  not  less  than  five 
millions  i  and  that  with  a  view  to 

the 
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tbe  attainment  of  this  important 
object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  conntiy 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  the 
amonnt  of  8,000,000i  per  ann/' 

Mr.  MeUi^  presented  a  petition 
from  the  merchants,  manufactu- 
ren,  tradesmen,  and  ship-owners 
in  Poplar,  Limehoase,  and  Rat* 
cUife>highway,  against  the  foreign 
enltttmentbill.— -Laid  on  the  table. 

The  attomej^general  moved 
d»  order  of  the  day  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  that 
when  the  attorney-general  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  this  bill,  the 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  that 
he  intrcMhiced  the  measure  solely 
on  his  own  responsibility ;  bnt  the 
noble  lord,  in  his  speech  on  that 
occasion,  bad  declared  that  the 
measure  was  intimately  connected 
with  our  relation  to  foreign  pow* 
tti.  To  make  the  biU  appear  the 
more  desirable^  it  had  l^een  pre* 
tended  that  it  was  brought  in  to 
supersede  the  other  acts  of  which 
the  penalties  were  more  severe* 
Before  he  showed  the  house  that 
the  bill  was  not  entitled  to  their 
support  on  account  of  its  pretend- 
ed humanity,  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  give  a  short  his- 
torical account  ofthe  several  acts 
that  had  been  passed  on  the  sub«> 
ject.  The  gallant  general  then 
cxphuned  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  first  act 
which  it  was  intended  to  abolish 
had  been  passed  in  the  year  1736. 
The  next  act  was  passed  in  1756, 
vbtn  the  situation  of  the  country 
vas  very  different  from  the  pre- 
sent The  French  had  seized  on 
all  the  British  shipping  in  their 
ports.  In  the  month  of  March 
the  king  sent  a  message  down  to 
parli4qient,  infotmbg  them»  that 


he  understood  an  invasion  was  in- 
tended :  and  let  it  be  remember- 
ed  that  the  pretender  was  then  in 
France.  In  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  this  message  had 
been  sent  to  the  parliament,  the 
act  of  the  59th  was  passed,  pre- 
venting British  subjects  from  en-' 
tering  into  foreign  service,  and 
confirming  the  act  of  the  £9th. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
these  two  acts  had  been  made  un- 
der special  circumstances,  and  to 
meet  special  diflBculties.  The  first 
act  on  the  subject  was  that  of 
James  I*,  and  the  very  title  of  that 
bill  showed  its  object*  There  ¥ras ' 
a  clause  in  it  which  stated  that  its • 
object  was  not  to  prevent  subjects' 
from  entering  foreign  service,  but 
to  preserve  their  religion.  The 
second  ieas  passed  in  the  time  of 
James  IL  i  and  king  William  aK 
so  made  a  similar  law  to  prevent 
subjects  from  enlisting  in  the  na- 
val service  of  foreign  ppwers :  but 
it  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  at  the  time  the  latter  act  was 
passed  James  was  in  Ireland  i 
and  thusthenecessity  of  the  mea^- 
sure  was  evident.  In  no  instance 
had  such  a  measure  been  adopt- 
ed,  but  when  England  waseither 
a  principal  in  a  quarrel,  or  had- 
accepted  the  ofiice  of  negotiating* 
between  the  contending  parties.  * 
Beddes,  from  the  moment  that 
the  royal  assent  had  been  given  to 
these  acts,  they  had  been  consign- 
ed to  the  tomlh— they  had  become* 
a  dead  letter.  He  believed  that 
no  trial  had  ever  taken  place  tra- 
der the  acta  of  Geo.  IL  When- 
ever a  subject  had  been  tried  for 
the  offence  provided  against  in 
these  acts,  the  trial  had  proceeded 
under  the  military  law  of  the  land^ 
as  had  recently  been  the  case  with 
the  Ijritish    subjcas  sent  home; 
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frpm  di0  Mauritius.  In  tb9  s^ 
Ten  years'  war  which  b^gan  in 
1756,  we  fought  at  the  l>ame  of 
Minden  against  many  Irish  offi- 
cers. This  was  after  the  two  acts 
s^ainst  foreign  enlistment  had 
passed.  Irish  officers  had  been 
engaged  not  only  in  the  French 
anniesf  but>also  in  the  service  of 
the  Austrians  and  other  states. 
Of  ,120  Austrian  companies,  not 
lets  than  70  were  commanded  by 
Ijish  officers.  The  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  was  fought  in  1746.  Af- 
tfr  that  battle  the  French  corps 
which  had  accompanied  the  prince 
sumendered,  and  among  them 
were  several  Irish  officers.  How 
were  they  treated  ?  Were  they  pu- 
nished as  felons?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted.  They  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  years  1793  and  1794?  general 
O'Hara  and  his  party  were  tak^ 
nrisoiiers»and  condemned  to  death 
by  tbe  French  convention,  for 
having  co-pperated  with  the  Bri* 
tish  at  Toulon.  The  duke  of 
York  was  then  commander-in- 
chief,  and  sent  an  officer,  whose 
name  would  eonvey  a  higher  eu- 
logy than  he  was  able  to  pronounce 
— 4ie  sent  lord  Hutchinson  to  pro- 
test against  the  proceeding  of  the 
convention,  as  contrary  to  the  con* 
4uct  of  the  British  govjemment  to- 
wards tho«e  Irish  offiocrs  found  in 
the  French  service  in  1746.  They 
were  not  put  to  death ;  they  were 
saved  by  the  very  contravention 
q£  the.  acts  in  question.  In  the 
French  revolution  an  Irish  bri- 
gade in  the  French  service  were 
taken  by  u&.  How  were^tlMDy 
treated  ?  We  took  them  into  our 
service  to  the-  number  of  five  or 
4x  rej^ments.  We  did  the  same 
in  Spain.  Innumerable  instances 
to  the  aame  purpose  might  be 


mentioned.  Oeaeral  La  V^jcat 
had  engaged  in  the  Austrian  tpr^ 
vice.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  co- 
operated, with  the  Swedes*  The 
Russian  navy  was  full  of  Scotch 
officers  in  all  its  wars  with  the 
Porte.  In  our  own  navy,  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Russians,  had  fought 
and  assisted  us  in  getting  and 
maintaining  the  command  of  the 
seas.  Was  this,  then,  the  return 
we  were  to  make  ?  Was  this  the 
bounty  which  we  oficsed  in  re- 
turn? Were  we,  after  so  much 
experience  of  the  salutary  eftecu 
of  a  contrary  practice,  to  paas  an 
act  so  cruel  to  many  diousands, 
and  so  hostile  to  our  own  inter- 
est ?  He  would  not  tcouble  the 
house  with  any  quotations  from 
Pufiendorff  or  Grotius,  in  order 
to  show  what  the  law  of  nations 
was  upon  this  subject.  He  would 
only  state,  that  it  had  ever  boea 
recognised  as  the  law,  that  every 
neutral  power  should  suffisr  its 
subjects  to  engage  with  any  of 
the  belligerents,  in  1756  we  had 
Russian  corps,  and  also  Hessians* 
Hanoverians,  and  others  in  our 
service,  without  in  the  least  em- 
broiling those  states  in  war.  The 
Swiss  were  notoriously  stipendiary 
troops  at  the  conunand  of  oon- 
tending  powers ;  yet  Switzerland 
had  never  on  that  account  been 
involved  in  war.  But  America 
was  juow  referred  to  as  our  autho* 
rity  in  fihiiSwcase.  He  cherished  a 
peculiar  partiality  and  attachment 
for  America ;  he  considered  Ame- 
rica as  a  vast  af  d  impcegnahle  ci« 
tadel  of  freedom,  which  threw 
wide  open  its  gates  for  the  reoep* 
tioir<«and  protection  of  the  op- 
pressed. But  freedom  and  jnstioe 
should  eo  together.  He  was  not 
so  blinded  by  his  love  of  Ame- 
xka  ai  not  to  see  that  $he  aspired 
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to6  »iidi  after  her  own  aggnui* 
dizament.  She  had  at  first  en* 
coura^d  the  Soudi  Americans ; 
the  two  finest  frigates  that  could 
be  teen  at  sea  had  been  fitted  out 
in  her  ports  for  their  service ;  she 
bad  sent  coaunisstooers,  if.  not  to. 
megotiate  a  treaty,  at  least  to  in- 
sfiire  hope  and  energy  {  she  had 
established  a  stro^gf  oroe  in  TaxiSf 
die  provinceaest  to  Mexico.  Spain, 
seeing  all  these  symptoms  of  co- 
operation wkh  the  colonies,  said* 
^  Desist,  and  we  will  give  you 
thePloridfls.''  The  Flondas  were;, 
in  fact,  surrendered  to  America. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  be  a 
prophet^  especially  in  times  like 
the  past,  bat  the  result  of  aU 
those  pttooeedin^  might  be  easily 
foreseen*  America,  navmg  pour- 
ed her  populatiein  into  the  flori* 
das,  having  occupied  the  ports  ad» 
jncent  to  Uie  West  Indies,  would 
neat  demand  Cuba*  She  would 
without  mudi  difficult  obtain 
Cuba.  Having  ihitt  extended  her 
power  to  Meaco^  and  established 
her  eonmeroe  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  she  would 
l^ngh*  at  England  for  her  simpli- 
city vnd  aeqotescaace.  But  what 
ri^t  bad  Spain  to  make  this  de* 
manduponus?  She  was  piepar- 
ing  an  expedition  against  her  co- 
lonies  at  the  port  S  Cadiz,  the 
same  port  from  which  an  »pedi« 
tionhad  sailed  againstthiscoudtry^ 
cf  whioh  specimens  might  be  seen 
in  'the  Tower  of  London.  Did 
d^is  constitute  a  claim  upon  'OUr 
co-npetation  ?  Yet  we  were  called 
iipoQ  to,paas  a  law'which,  at  the 
satme  titne  thnt  it  would  retard 
our  commerce,  would  phce  thou- 
sands of  our  felloWi«ubieats,  when- 
ever they  «toiu:hed  uieir  native 
land,  at  the  meroy  of  any  mtrce* 
navf  «nd  widsed  <infDnner»  vibe 


could  arrest  them  as  <rin|iQak»< 
and  send  them  to  gaol  as  male« 
factors.  It  surely  would  beenoughi 
to  refSer  those  who  might  be  &- 
posed  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
the  South  Americans  to  the  ordi-^ 
nance  made  by  Ferdinand,  in 
Madrid,  a  few  months  ago,  de« 
voting  all  who  should  en^ge  in 
this  service  to  the  most  ignomi-^ 
nious  death.  But  must  it  nirtber 
be  enacted  by  a  British  parliament, 
that  our  feUow  subjects,  who  may 
reach  ilieir  native  shores,  shall 
spend  their  lives  in  British  gaok? 
He  must  describe  tbk  btll,  a  bill 
not  called  for,  a  bill  which  polkf - 

TEted  and  humanitjr  oDndenm* 
a  bill  in  favour  of^  Ferdinand 
and  inauspicious  to  libertv.  If 
they  were  to  rake  up  the  adies  of 
the  acu  9  and  90  Geo.  II.,  it  ought 
to  be  in  ordier  to  consini  than  lor 
ever  to  the  grave*  He  would 
trouble  the  house  with  no  further 
dbservations,  buthe  moved,  asan 
amendment,  that  this  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  eix 


The  attorney  geaaal  said,  that 
the  first  pait  of  the  gallant  gene* 
ral*s  argument  went  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  subjects  of  one 
state  to  eoHist  in  At  jervioe  of  an» 
other  state>  and  even  if  that  state 
shoi^  be  at  war  with  their  efeatte^ 
The  instances  to  which  the  guHut 
general  refemed  went  to  establish 
thatprinciple*  Hewasjiotdispossd 
to>quaivelwith  the^mercyand  hu^ 
manity  extended  to  the  Irish  iiri* 
gadewbo  were«ngngeditt  a  servioe 
directly  hostile  to  this  ceuntrf* 
Their  -fiMilts  wnee  pardoned,  and 
they  weie  treated  ns  a  fboeigU'ene^ 
my*  With  -this  elemcney  ne  did 
not  .quarrel ;  butwhen  instances 
of  diis  kind  wsse  stated  as  aign* 
menis  ^^^'"g  .the  present -gmis 
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tion»  he  mutt  contend  that  they 
went  to  establish  the  principle^ 
that  subjects  should  be  snfiered  to 
enlist  in  hostile  armies.  The  other 
part  of  the  gallant  general's  ar- 
gument went  to  the  principle, 
mat  by  national  and  municipal 
law  everj  individual  had  a  right 
to  enlist  m  the  service  of  ano£er 
power  arainst  the  policy  of  the 
state  itseBl  He  was  ready  to  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  an  individual 
had  not  a  right  to  enlist  so  as  to 
-break  that  neutrality  which  the 
state  wished  to  preserve.  Where 
a  state  was  in  amity  with  another 
state,  it  had  a  right  to  prohibit  its 
subjects  from  engaging  in  war 
against  it  without  die  consent  of 
the  sovereign.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple for  vmich  he  contended.  The 
sovereign  power  of  a  state  was  en- 
titled to  compel  the  obedience  of 
all  its  subjects  in  thb  point.  On 
that  account  it  was,  that  the  sove- 
reim  in  this  country  was  invested 
wim  the  power  oz  recalling  all 
subjects  ymo  were  abroad :  and 
by  the  earliest  laws,  the  sovereign 
had  the  right  to  prevent  subjects 
from  going  abroad,  because  the 
individual  was  identified  with  the 
state  on  all  the  principles  of  policv 
^  and  safety,  ana  on  all  the  princi- 
'  |4es  of  social  intercourse  and  na* 
tioaalinterconrse,  Thestatewould 
become  a  mere  cipher  if  large  bo- 
dies of  its  subjects  could  act  inde- 
pendent  of  its  policy  i  if  an  indivi- 
dual or  bodies  could  say,  « I,  or 
any  number  of  us,  can  erect  our* 
selves  into  a  body  of  individuals, 
and  we  shall  contravene  your  wish- 
es and  your  views.  When  you 
profess  yourselves  neutral,  we  have 
a  right  to  beat  up  for  volunteers 
in  every  town  of  the  kingdom,  and 
yon  have  no  riftht  to  pass  a  law 
against  it.''    He  would  ask  wfae- 


therany  intercourse  could  be  main  ; 
tained  between  nation  and  nation 
on  such  principles.  When  he  said 
-so,  he  was  looidng  at  the  bill  now 
before  them,  which  said,  *«  With- 
out a  misdemeanour  you  shall  not 
enlist  yourselves,  or  sufler  your- 
selves to  be  enlisted,  without  a  li* 
cense,  that  is,  without  the  consent 
of  the  king.'*  'This  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bilL  It  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  common 
law.  He  was  aware  that  it  mi^t 
be  replied.  If  it  was  so,  why  not 
leave  it  to  the  operation  of  the 
common  law?  wny  introduce  a 
new  statute  ?  If  it  was  so  found- 
ed, the  principle  of  the  eallant  ge- 
neral, tnat  every  individual  had  a 
right  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power,  must  be  given  up. 
But  although  the  rieht  was  found- 
ed on  the  common  uiw,  there  vras 
no  absolute  powers— he  did  not 
mean  absolute  in  an  obnoxious 
sense— there  was  no  specific  power 
to  prevent  individuals  from  enlist- 
ing, or  to  take  any  steps  till  they 
were  eone,  and  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. Without  the  acts  which 
made  foreign  enlistment  a  felony^ 
or  an  act  like  the  one  now  proposed 
for  making  it  a  miidemeanourt 
there  was  no  specific  power  of  pre- 
venting foreign  enlistment.  Those 
gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  cheering  him  seemed 
to  admit  that  the  nght  was  found- 
ed on  common  law.  He  wished 
then  to  ask  one  question  :  If  fo- 
reign enlistment,  at  one's  own 
pleasure,  was  contrary  to  law,  why 
not  prevent  it  ?  Whv  not,  by  the 
medium  of  an  act  dt  parliament, 
prevent  what  was  contrary  to  law? 
That  question  he  wished  to  ask. 
Why  should  the  insurgents — he 
was  anxious  to  avoid  any  offence 
to  them,  and  to  make  use  of  no 
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harth  tenns^^why  shoold  die  in- 
surgents, as  they  were  called,  why 
should  die  rerolted  provinces  of 
South  America  be  in  a  better  state 
than  recognised  states  ?  Did  the 
ffallant  general  contend  that  they 
had  a  right  which  no  recognised 
state  had  till  this  period  ?  Surely 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  same  state 
with  recognised  states  in  diis  re- 
spect* It  was  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  municipal  or  national 
uiw  to  make  a  distinction  in  their 
favour. 

With  respect  to  the  ships  fitted 
out  in  this  country  for  the  assist^ 
anceof  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and 
the  argument  which  had  been  ad- 
duced in  defence  of  such  equip- 
ments,  he  thought  it  fit  to  say  only 
a  few  words.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  such  equipments  ought  by  no 
mean*  to  be  tolerated,  let  what 
would  be  the  side  with  which  they 
were  intended  to  co-operate ;  and 
therefore  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
tayine,  that  when  the  gallant  ee- 
aeral  had  alluded  to  the  possibifity 
of  ships  being  hired  by  Spain  in 
this  country  to  oppose  the  insur- 
gents, he  had  allnded  to  a  case 
which  never  would  happen,  and 
which  it  was  the  express  object  of 
this  bill  to  prevent  from  happen- 
ing: for  the  bill  applied  not  to 
ships  employed  in  the  service  of 
this  or  that  particular  power,  but 
to  ships  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  power  whatsoever  without  a 
license  from  the  British  govem- 
ment.  Such  an  enactment  was 
required  hj  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice; for  when  the  state  says,  '<  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war  waeed  between  two  separate 
powers,^'  and  the  subjects  m  op- 
ponticm  to  it  say,  ^We  will,  how- 
ever, intoiere  in  it,*'  sorely  the 
house  would  see  the  necessity  of 


enacting  some  penal  statutes  to 
prevent  them  doing  so,  unless  in- 
deed it  was  to  be  contended  thaet 
the  state  and  the  subjects  who 
composed  that  state  might  take 
distinct  and  opposite  sides  in  the 
quarrel.  He  should  now  allude 
to  the  petitions  which  had  that 
evening  been  presented  tothehouse 
against  the  bill  now  before  it :  and 
here  he  could  not  but  observe  that 
they  had  either  totally  misunder- 
stood or  else  totally  misrepresented 
its  intended  object.  They  had 
stated,  that  it  was  calculated  to 
check  the  commercial  transactions 
and  to  injure  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  country.  If  by  the 
words  **  commercial  interests'*  and 
**  commercial  transactions  "  were 
meant  "  warlike  adventures,"  he 
allowed  that  it  would ;  but  if  it 
were  intended  toargtie  that  it  would 
diminish  a  fair  and  legal  and  pa^ 
cific  commerce,  he  must  enter  his 
protest  against  any  such  doctrines. 
Now  he  maintamed,  that  as  war 
was  actually  carried  on  against 
Spain  by  what  the  petitionerscalled 
commercial  transactions,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  check  and  in- 
jure them  as  speedily  as  was  pos- 
sible. 

He  did  notezpectthat  any  mem* 
her  would  contend,  that  individu- 
als were  not  bound  by  the  acts  of 
the  state  under  whose  protection 
they  lived ;  or  that  any  memhet 
would  argue,  that  the  country 
which  allowed  soldiers  to  be  en* 
listed  by  beat  of  drum  and  sound 
of  trumpet  to  serve  in  the  ranks 
of  one  out  of  two  contending  par- 
ties, was  preserving  a  strict  neu- 
trality towards  them  bothf  and 
yet,  unless  such  arguments  were 
to  be  used,  the  present  bill  must 
appear  to  every  impartial  man  to 
be  founded  upon  principles  of  true 
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jUSLXb  folkjt  and  upon  mauaif  of 
the  most  undeniable  nianicipal 
law. 

The  gallant  genend  had  also 
alluded  to  the  particular  situation 
of  the  Spanish  government:  he 
did  not  see  how  wat  subject  could 
be  made  to  bear  upon  the  present^ 
because  if  the  British  eovemment 
thought  that  theSpant^  provinces 
ought  to  be  abetted  in  their  pre- 
sent efforts,  the  nature  of  the 
questiop  was  entirely  changed; 
but  if  it  professed  neutrality^  then 
it  ought  to  adopt  a  pdUcy  consist- 
ent with  that  neutrality,  which 
would  be  most  effectually  done  by 
•revivmg  the  old  law  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  by  miti^atine  the  seve^ 
city  of  the  penalties  which  it  en« 
acted* 

The  statute  of  Geo.  II.  prohi- 
bited the  entrance  of  a  Bridsa  sub- 
ject into  the  seryiceof  any  '^foreign 
Atatet  power,  or  potentate  :'*  now 
it  was  evident  toat  these  words 
could  only  allude  to  states,  powers, 
or  pobentates,  that  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  other  govern- 
ments Off  Europe  i  and  he  would 
therefore  ask  whether  it  was  fair 
that  subjects  who  were  rebels, 
states  which  had  revolted  and  were 
not  acknowledged,  men  whose  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  nation  was  co- 
tally  unknown,  should  be  plaoed 
bejfond  the  operations  of  those  civil 
and  municipal  laws  which  affected 
fiattons.  and  princes  whose  claims 
to  being  treated  as  such  had  long 
existed  and  had  long  beenacknow. 
ledged.  He  would  also  ask,  whe» 
tber  it  was  fiur  to  aUow  men  to 
enlist  into  the  service  of  the  unac- 
knowledged state^  and  to  debar 
them  from  the  right  of  enlisting 
into,  the  service  df  the  aoknow* 
lodged,  one.  For  hisjown  part,  lie 
thought  that  nobody  coiud  coiu 


tend  for  the  fairness  or  impntiality 
of  such  policy;  and  therefore^  as 
this  bill  was  founded  on  the  com- 
mon law,  and  vras  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  declaring  what  was  die 
law  on  the  subject  to  those  u^o 
were  inclined  to  embark  their  for- 
tunes in  diis  struggle,  he  should 
give  it  his  most  willing  and  d^ 
cided  support.  It  was  to  apfdy 
not  merely  to  those  who  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  insai^ 
gents,  but  to  those  who  enlisted 
without  a  license  from  the  crown 
in  the  service  of  any  power  what- 
soever. There  was  a  provision  in 
it  to  prevent  its  afiecting  those  who 
were  already  in  the  service  of  tiie 
insurgents,  which  he  considered  to 
be  no  less  than  what  was  required 
by  justice  and  policy :  those  who 
entered  into  it  hereafter  would 
enter  into  it  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  pains  and  penaltieR  wtMoh 
they  incurred  by  doing  so;  and,  if 
they  sinned  agsonst  ti^  law  at  all, 
would  be  sinning  against  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  Thinking,  then, 
as  he  did,  that  the  bill  was  not 
only  absolutely  just,  bat  positivdy 
siecessary,  lie  must  a^m  repeat 
that  the  house  in  enacting  it  would 
do  nothing  more  than  what  jnstioe 
and  its  own  hifi;h  character  da* 
manded  that  it  should  perform, 

Mr.  Denman  ooidd  not  hdm 
observing,  that  the  answer  whkh 
had  been  just  attempted  to  he 
given  to  the  argmaentS'Of  hi$  iio- 
nonrable  and  gsdhmt  fnend  was 
my  daing  in  the  world  hut  dear 
ai^  satis^Mttory.  He  would  as  a 
lawyer  nuuiiitain,  itiat  if  not  all, 
at  least  the  majority  of  the  le^ 
arguments  admoed  by  hisgallaiic 
Iriend  stgainst  the  principle  of  iMs 
bill  were  substantially  comet  asrf 
well  founded.  Ha  had  urged 
mo(t  lbi«ibly,  and  in 'saoh  aasaa- 
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ifer  as  e6a\A  not  fail  to  ctttty  coa- 
Tictiob  to  the  house,  that  the  acts 
^hich  Were  fussed  in  die  jears 
1756  and  1756,  and  which  it  was 
now  mtended,  if  possible,  to  re- 
vive, had  never  in  any  single  in- 
stance been  carried  into  ezecation. 
He  had  never,  however,  argued 
as  the  learned  gentleman  opposite 
had  done  for  htm,  that  the  sove- 
reign had  not  a  right  to  pnnish 
those  of  his  subjects  who  would 
not  pursue  that  line  of  policywhich 
had  been  prescribed  bf  the  state ; 
bat  he  had  stated  that  the  com* 
mon  feelings  of  mankind,  and  the 
general  policy  of  all  hsftidns^ 
woiild  render  nil  such  aces  totally 
oagatory,  andy  he  might  'there<> 
fore  add»  totally  nnnecessary. 
These  acts  v9<ete  not  fomided  on 
>ny  such  principles  as  die  learned 
gendeman  had  inaintained,  but 
were  deduced 'frcrtki  the  old  law  6f 
treason,  to  which  they  bore-a  very 


He  (Mr.  D^lkian)  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  the  honoura- 
ble aikid  learned  gendeman  could 
say  that  this  bill  was  intended  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  bf  the 
country,  Gould  it  be  truly  said, 
that  any  stale  was  neutral  which 
prevented  assistanee  from  going 
to  one  of  the  contendiilp;  parties, 
and  idlovmig'it  to  ^  without  any 
hindrance  or  impediment  to  the 
other  ?  That  such  was  the  case 
in  the  present  instance  no'man  in 
hbsenses could  doubt— ^not  indeed 
h]r  die-enactnients  proposed,  but 
by  the  virtual  efibct  which  they 
would  have,  ifdiey  should  hap- 
pen to  be  carried.  Was  k  right 
topasssuch  enactments, 'because 
die  government  were  inclined  to 
yciiax^  that  its  subjects  would 
ny  with  morealacritv  to'thestan- 
(hud  df  liberty  dianutex  would  to 


that  which  was  oppotsed  to  lu  the 
standard  of  oppression  ?  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  country^  wh6 
)>ossessed  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man, that  did  not  ardently  pray 
for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  In- 
dependents ;  and  if  this  bill  was 
intended,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that 
It  was,  to  impede  that  success,  it 
was  taking  ttp  (he  mask  of  hu*> 
manity,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
destructive  kitentions  which  w«k« 
harboured  agabst  the  cause  of  li» 
berty.  Mbistelv  had  said,  that 
this  was  an  udt  Whidi  Would  pitstt 
equally  on  both  the  belligerants^ 
Sut>po«ing  tiiis  €0  be  true,  he  coutl 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of  enadt^ 
ing  It*  If,  by  the  toe  iaw,  «ny 
English  isubjefCt  tiad  been  predud^ 
ed  troim  enlisting  in  the  serviceof 
the  king  of  Spain,  ht  wigllt  hxv* 
allowed  that  there  w«is  Mitie  rau 
son  for  doubting  otvr  aeusraMcy  | 
bat  even  ^uch  'u.  ciitumsionct 
would  not  have  rendered  a  new 
law  like  the  present  absolmtir 
fteoesMuy,  as  our  neutrality  tnigat 
have  been  equally  soppofted  by 
repealing  tiie  former  law.  He 
would  therefore,  UAdc*r  sudh  cir^ 
canritances,  ifneutralky  was  the 
object  intended  to  be  acclMipliSh- 
ed,  s^  to  die  s*ovemmetit,  ^<  Re- 
peal ydur  fomner  kw;  you  wOl 
dien  hold  the  bdanoe  between  liie 
two  bdUigerents  even,  and  will 
get  rid  of  that  severe  punishment 
of  death,  whiifh  you  now  hold 
forth  as  one  of  your  'feasons  >for 
introdticing  the  presenrbilL''  As, 
however,  he  did  ndtconeetve^that 
the  object  which  the  anromosers  of 
this  bul  prdfessed  to havein  view 
was  dieir  real  one,  he  should 
quit  this  pan  of  die  >subject,  and 
suiven  to  a  qnearion  whidi  the  bo» 
noofable  and  teamed  gentleman 
had  put  to  the  houae,  snd  whieh 
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he  could  not  help  denominating 
as  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  na- 
ture. 

The  honoorable  gentleman  had 
asked)  whether  the  house  would, 
allow  soldiers  to  be  raised  in  this 
country  for  a  foreign  power»  and 
to  be  marched  up  the  liaymarket 
and  paraded  in  St.  James's  with 
beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trum» 
pet  ?  Before  he  answered  such  a 
question^  he  might  be  allowed  to 
ask  another— <lHad  any  thing 
like  this  ever  ezisted>  or  did  any 
thing  like  it  exist  at  present  f**  If 
there  didaot,  was  it  proper  that 
England  should  depart  from  her 
old  policy*  especially  when  she 
was  at  peace,  if  not  in  alliance* 
with  eveiT  foreign  country  i  At 
the  tune  the  bills  of  1736  and  1756 
were  brought  into  parlisunent* 
there  was  a  pretender  to  the 
throne*  who  was  in  alliance  with 
crery  continental  power  with 
whom  we  were  either  then  en« 
gaged  in  war*  or  from  whom  we 
were  expecting  hostilities;  so  that 
dieir  enactments  only  ordered*  in 
more  distinct  terms*  no  individual 
to  bear  arms  against  his  country. 
Was  there  any  similarity  between 
the  state  of  the  country  when 
those  acts  were  originally  devised* 
and  the  state  of  the  country  now 
diat  it  was  intended  to  revive 
them  ?  If  there  was  none*  and  he 
thought  that  no  person  would  say 
diat  there  was  any*  would  they* 
for  a  mere  temporary  expediency* 
pass  a  permanent  act  of  so  extra- 
ordina^  a  nature  as  the  present* 
a&cting  too*  as  it  did*  the  rights 
of  neutnd  belligerents  ?  But  then* 
says  the  learned  gentleman*-  this 
alteration  is  only  in  furtherance 
of  the  common  law.  He  (Mr.. 
Denman)  said  so  too.  But  was 
i\  either  wi$e  or  necessary  ? 


There  was  a  writ  called  m 
€xeai  rmo*  to  prevent  any  indi- 
vidual feaving  the  country*  and 
there  was  another  which  enabled 
his  majesty  to  recall  those  who 
had  left  it ;  and  therefore*  if  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  wished  to 
recall  to  theh-  homes  those  natives 
of  Great  Britain  who  had  entered 
into  the  independent  service*  and 
if  they  chose  to  take  so  great  a 
responsibility  upon  themsdves  as 
sucn  a  step  would  inevitably  draw 
upon  them*  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  so  at  any  moment 
that  they  thought  fit  to  issue  the 
mandate.  Indeed*  if  such  a  mea- 
sure was  right  and  expedient*  if 
circumstances  demanded  that  it 
should  be  adopted*  why  bad  not 
they  previously  taken  it?  why  did 
they  hesitate  to  take  it  now  ?  and 
why  did  they  call  upon  parlia* 
ment  to  do  for  them  what  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  done  long  ago? 
If*  however*  it  was  impolitic* 
why  was  parliament  to  be  urged 
to  enforce  a  plan*  which  was  any 
thing  else  than  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire?  <<But 
then*''  he  supposed  tW  it  would 
be  said*  <<such  a  preventive  as  you 
recommend  would  be  totally  in- 
efficient^" He  denied  any  such 
statement :  it  was  a  method  fre- 
quently resorted  to  with  successa 
in  cases  betvreen  private  indivi- 
duals* and  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  unsuccess- 
ful in  a  public  emergency. 

Besides*  if  the  i8suin|p  of  a  ne 
€XuU  refUQ  was  impolitic*  why 
should  they  reconunend  to  parlia- 
ment the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which*  as  it  would  be  far  more 
general*  would  be  alsofar  mote  im- 
politic ?  If  no  English  subject  was 
to  be  allowed  to  embark  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  foreign  power  without  a 
license 
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license  from  the  crown,  the  grant- 
ing of  such  a  license  hj  the  crown 
would  be  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  hostility'  against  whatever 
power  the  individual  who  had  ob- 
tained  it  was  intending  to  act. 
Tin  such  a  license  was  granted, 
there  might  be  no  hostflity  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  but  the 
very  moment  it  was  granted,  tran- 
quillity would  be  disturbed,  har- 
mony would  cease,  and  hostilities 
would  commence. 

The  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  that  there  was  no  clause  in 
the  bfll  which  tended  to  injure 
the  conmnercial  interests  of  the 
country.  His  gallant  friend,  in 
presenting  the  petition  which  he 
nad  that  evening  laid  before  the 
house,  and  which,  if  he  had  been 
earlier  in  the  house,  he  would 
have  found  not  to  be  a  solitary 
one  agaiixst  the  bill,  had  clearly 
pointed  out  some  of  the  injuries 
which  the  country  would  receive 
from  it  in  a  commercial  point  of 
TieWy  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law. 

He  would  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  his-  gallant  friend, 
and  along  with  his  attention  the 
attention  of  the  whole  house,  to  a 
clause  which,  in  his  humble  opi- 
nion, was  more  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief than  any  clause  which  he 
had  ever  read  in  any  act.  It  was 
the  following :— «  And  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  if  any  vessel  in 
smy  port  of  tills  realm  shall  have 
on  board  any  person  or  persons'' 
(k  nri^ht,  for  instance,  be  a  South 
American,  and  not  a  British  sub- 
ject,)  **  with  the  intention  of  en- 
listing  in  the  service  of  any  power, 
&c.  any  subject  or  subjects  of  this 
realm,  or  any  persons  actuallv  en- 
listed, &c..  It  diaU  be  lawful  for 
any  officer  of  customs  at  that 
port,  or,  if  there  be  no  oflScer  of 
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customs  there,  for  any  individual 
whatsoever,  to  detain,  or  to  cause 
to  be  detained,  such  vessel,  until 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties :"  so  that  by  the  mere  word 
of  an  informer,  any  vessel  ready 
for  sea  might  be  detained  for  a 
considerable  tiriie,  under  a  sus- 
picion which  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  disprove.  The 
honourable  member  then  read  an- 
other clause,  from  wliich  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  master  of  the  ship 
containing  any  such  persons  was 
liable  to  be  seized,  was  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fine,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  bail,  if  he  intended  to  ap- 
peal against  it;  and  also  that  if 
any  action  was  brought  against 
the  informer,, he  was  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ofiicers  of  the  customs  and  excise. 
He  (Mr.  Denman)  did  not  per- 
fectly understand  what  the  latter 
part  of  this  clause  alluded  to ;  he 
had,  however,  found  out,  that 
one  half  the  penalty  to  be  levied 
was  to  go  to  the  common  infor- 
mer, and  the  other  to  the  crown ; 
so  that  there  was  a  premium  of- 
fered for  the  detention  of  every 
vessel  in  his  majesty's  harbours  ; 
and  yet  it  was  argued  that  no  in- 
jury could  accrue  from  this  bill 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  ! 
So  extraordinary  were  some  of  its 
particulars,  that  he  was  perfectly 
convinced,  that  even  though  the 
principle  should  be  admitted,  all 
of  them  could  not  be  passed.  Still 
they  were  of  some  use,  as  his  gal- 
lantfriend  had  well  observed,T)e- 
cause  they  showed  the  animus  in 
which  tlie  bill  had  been  framed. 
He  would  object  less  to  the  for- 
mer act  than  he  would  to  the  pre- 
sent act  on  this  subject. 

It  had  been  said,  that,  like  the 
H  former 
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fanner  act,  the  present  might  re- 
flaain  a  dead  letter  in  the  statute- 
book  :  but  he  was  quite  certain 
diat  this  statement  was  incorrecty 
as  no  act  ever  could  remain  a  dead 
lettjsr  which  contained  such  clauses 
as  he  had  just  read  to  them.  Be- 
fore he  concluded,  he  had  another 
remark  to  oflFer  upon  this  bill: 
never  had  there  been  any  thing  so 
ungracious  as  the  circumstances 
.  under  which  it  had  been  brought 
before  the  house.  The  events  of 
the  late  war  had  rendered  a  great 
part  of  the  population  militant ; 
many  of  its  members  were  unfit- 
ted for  any  thin^  else  but  war,  by 
the  military  habits  which  they  had 
'  ccHitracted  :  and  now  a  measure 
was  proposed  to  the  house  which 
would  cut  thez):i  off  from  a  service 
in  which  all  their  military  enthu- 
siasm might  be  freely  indulged, 
and  all  their  military  ardour  safe- 
ly exercised.  This  was  not  the 
only  evil  which  would  ensue  from 
this  bill ;  all  the  ties  which  lead 
to  commerce  would  be  disturbed 
and  broken.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say>  that  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  act  would  be  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  our  commerce  with 
the  Spanish  colonies;  he  only 
meant  to  say,  that  if  the  British 
government  threw  its  weight  into 
toe  scale  of  Spain,  it  would  pre- 
vent those  ties  of  affection,  and 
those  delightful  affinities  which 
enjdear  man  to  man^  from  being 
fprmed  betweexi^  this  country  and 
the  independent  provinces,  which 
would  be  so  useful  in  promoting 
the  commerce  of  them  both.  It 
was  perhaps  better  that  he  should 
pQt  say  a  word  regarding  the  king 
ojf  Spain  ;  but  if  tliis  bill  had  ori- 
moated  from  any  communication 
from  him,  he  thought  the  bouse 
were  iipperatively  called  upon  to 


receive  it  with  suspicionr  if  itb^d 
originated  from  a  still  higlier 
quarter,  if  it  had  come  from  tho|e 
who  had  arrogated  to  themielves 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  fates 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  ther 
ought,  if  possible,  to  receive  it  wim 
stiu  greater  suspicion.  On  eveij 
principle  he  consideied  that  this 
bill  called  for  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  the 
bill  now  under  discussion  ouffbt 
to  be  passed,  if  the  country  wished 
to  preserve  a  strict  neuttality  in 
the  present  war  betw/Ben  .Spain 
and  its  colonies.  But  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  said,  **  Show  us 
a  single  instance  in  which  any  in- 
dividual has  been  prevented  en- 
listing in  the  service  pf  Spaint  and 
then  we  shall  be  convinced  d  the 
propriety  of  adopdng  some  new 
measures."  He  would  tell  them 
very  shortly  why  he  could  not 
show  them  a  single  instance  of 
what  they  called  for ;  the  existix^ 
law  prevented  enlistment  into  the 
service  of  any  acknowledged  Eu- 
ropean state,  by  the  severity  of 
the  penalties  which  it  enacted ; 
for  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  the  government  alone  which 
had  the  power  of  carrying  this 
law  into  execution,  but  any  indi- 
vidual who  chose,  to  enforce  it. 
Would  it  not  therefor^  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  American 
agent,  if  he  saw  the  agent  of 
Spain  raising  levies  in  this  country, 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings 
by  preferring  an  indictmem 
against  him  ?  This  consideration 
was  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument of  the  honourable  fi;en* 
tlemen  who  opposed,  this  bilU 
Their  next  argument  was,  tha| 
this  law  had  been  a  dead  letter 
ever  since  it  had  beeq  originally 
pas^d. 
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This  he  denied :  he  did 
iioc  know  the  number  of  ezecu- 
tioBs  which  had  taken  place  under 
it  I  but  if  he  was  to  trust  to  those 
lecords  of  the  times^  the  maga- 
xinesy  ^onie  executions  had  most 
undoubtedly  taken  place. 

The  honourable  member  then 
took  a  short  review  of  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  Englishmen 
had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  other 
Hionarchs  than  their  own,  and 
said  that  the  cases  which  had 
keen  cited  of  their  so  doine»  and 
which  were  the  war  of  the  United 
FroTinces,  the  40  years'  in  Ger- 
many under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
aadi  the  war  of  the  Hueonots  in 
France,  were  totally  dissimilar 
and  inapplicable  to  the  present 
ease.  He  argued  that  if  a  person 
ooidd  lay  down  his  allegiance  to 
his  own  gO¥emment»  and  enter 
into  the  service  of  another  state 
wfaencrer  he  chose,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  control  of  the 
king  orver  his  subjects.  In  the 
ease  of  the  Smss^  it  was  true,  a 
liberty  was  fnoited  of  entering 
into  die  service  of  foreign  states 
which  might  be  at  war  with  each 
(tther ;  but  was  this  license  desira- 
Ue?  Was  it  desirable  to  allow  en- 
^isidag  to  go  on  openly  in  the 
couBtfy  for  the  rival  services  of  fo- 
tieign  states  ?  to  see  our  fellow  sub* 
jects  seeing  their  assistance  to  the 
nighest  bidder,  and  engaging  to 
pomt  tfaetr  bayonets  at  each  other's 
bnastsin  a  foreign  contest  ? 

Bat  it  .was  asked,  why,  though 
weopposed  the  policy  of  the  Swiss, 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  present 
biU  into  a  hiw,  as  the  common 
law  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
cvibagaiflBt  which  it  was  directed, 
an«l  a  writ  of  m  exitU  tegno -wovild' 
hbtp  dir  subjeccs  at  home?  in 
MHWBr  to  this  he  would  observe^ 


that  the  common  law  could  not 
be  enforced  in  every  case  where 
the  prohibition  was  likely  to  be 
transgressed.  Thewritofnf  erraf 
regno  required  names  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  legal  forms  to  be  gone 
through  in  the  case  of  every  in- 
dividual. Hitherto  it  had  been 
said,  that  only  individual  officers 
had  ^one  out  to  South  America ; 
and  if  the  case  had  been  so,  he* 
should  have  had  no  great  objec- 
tion to  their  conduct,  nor  seen 
much  ground  for  the  present  bill. 
But  was  this  the  whole  of  the  evil  ? 
Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  noto* 
nous  that  great  bodies  had  been 
assembled,  and  that  enlisting  had 
gone  on  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  disgraceful  to  his  majesty's 
ministers?  He  had  lately  been 
told  by  an  officer,  that  out  of  a 
battalion  disbanded  at  Chatham 
no  less  number  than  300  had  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  South 
Americans. 

Besides  preventing  those  prac- 
tices and  repealing  die  laws  of  the 
9th  and  29th  Geo.  II.,  he  thought 
the  present  bill  should  repeal  three 
Irish  statutes  that  were  still  in 
force  regarding  foreign  enlist- 
ments.  Those  who  had  objected 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill  had  ar- 
gued, that  if  it  passed  into  a  law, 
no  person  could  leave  the  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  crown  ; 
and  the  consent  of  the  crown  to 
their  departure,  to  join  one  foreign' 
power  against  another,  would  oe 
equivalent  to  a  breach  of  neutra- 
4tty  towards  the  latter.  He  de- 
nied this  inference,  at  the  same 
time  contendmg  that  cases  existed 
where  the  consent  of  the  crown- 
was  so  granted  to  individuds, 
without  a  breach  of  neutrality* 
Rstaming  to  the  prineiple  of  the 
measuk^i  he  argued,  tbi(  Bfakkf 
H2  or 
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or  any  other  power  in  alliance 
with  us,  had  a  right  to  say,  **  No 
ships  should  leave  your  harbours 
carrying  out  your  subjects  to  fight 
against  us— no  regiments  should 
be  formed  to  join  our  enemies-— 
no  enlisting  should  be  permitted 
for  their  assistance.''  On  looking 
back  at  our  own  history  >  we  should 
find  that  we  had  not  been  inat- 
tentive to  such  conduct  as  this 
bill  was  intended  to  check,  or  de- 
ficient in  asserting  our  light  of  re- 
monstrance against  it.  In  the  life- 
time of  the  rretender,  when  we 
heard  of  any  ships  having  been 
engaged  in  his  service  in  the  ports 
of  Irance,  or  of  any  body  of 
Frenchmen  joining  his  standard, 
this  government  was  not  slow  in 
presenting  memorials  and  makine 
remonstrance  to  the  French  cabi- 
net»  which,  though  at  that  time 
not  remarkable  for  its  good  faith 
or  strict  regard  to  alliances  or  en- 
gagements, never  failed  to  inter- 
fere and  to  check  the  projected 
armament. 

It  was  not  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  a  forei^  power,  which  com- 
plained ot  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
to  say,  that  our  existing  laws  could 
not  prevent  British  subjects  from 
joimngthe  standard  of  its  enemies. 
That  power  might  immediately 
reply.  If  your  present  laws  are  not 
sufficient,  render  them  so.  It  was 
not  the  duty  of  foreigners  to  in- 
quire into  the  arrangements  of 
our  internal  policy,  the  source  of 
our  legislative  power,  or  the  ob- 
stacles which  our  constitution 
might  present  to  any  alteration  in 
our  laws  ;  they  could  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  our  government 
was  an  absolute  monarchy^  whe- 
ther we  were  governed  b^  a  par- 
liament or  states  general;  but  Uiey 
had  a  right  to  say,  <<  The  defects 


of  your  laws,  or  your  ne  _ 
in  improving  them,  shalTnot  be 
allowed  to  injure  us ;"  and  as  the 
rights  of  neutrality  had  been  trans- 
gressed to  a  great  extent,  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  further 
violations  of  them.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  concluded  by  sap- 
porting  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  said,  he  did  not 
expect  that  his  majesty^s  ministers 
would  have  receded  from  the  pfe- 
sent  measure  from  any  regard  to 
its  impolicy  or  injurious  coose* 
quences,  but  he  did  hope  that  the 
opposition  of  the  country  would 
not  have  been  without  its  efl^Bct* 
In  the  contest  of  the  South  Ame- 
ricans against  the  oppressions  of 
Spain,  mere  was  more  English 
feeling  engaged,  and  more  British 
interest  involved,  than  in  any  other 
contest  that  had  for  a  long  time 
occurred.  This  was  owing  not 
only  to  the  nature  of  the  tyranoj 
against  which  they  struggled,  the 
rights  which  they  strove  to  esta- 
blish^ and  the  commercial  advan« 
tages  which  their  liberty  would 
enable  them  to  extend  to  us,  but 
to  a  recollection  of  our  former  in- 
tercourse with  them.  We  could 
not  forget  that  we  first  invited 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which 
our  government  was  now  trying 
to  reimpobc,  and  that  the  birth  of 
their  independence  took  place  un* 
der  the  protection  of  England. 

We  had  been  accused  of  encou- 
raging a  spirit  of  freedom  when 
it  suited  our  views,  and  of  repress- 
ing it  when  the  noble  lord  (Cas- 
tlereagh)  commenced  his  negotia- 
tions, and  found  that  his  poltcf 
no  longer  reouired  its  assistance. 
The  c&nge  had  been  realized  in 
the  conduct  of  this  ^vemment 
towards  South  America,  but  he 
trusted  the  legislature  would  not 
pennit 
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permit  it  to  be  realized  in  the  po- 
licy of  the  nation.  We  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Spain  without 
stipulating  for  a  change  in  our 
laws.  Let  Spain  have  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  bond  from  the  noble 
lord,  and  let  English  feeling  and 
English  heroism  be  allowed  to 
exert  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the 
states  rising  from  under  her  op- 
pression. The  noble  lord  could 
only  pledge  himself  to  answer  the 
demand  of  Sp:iin  in  so  far  as  the 
laws  of  his  country  allowed  him— » 
he  could  only  agree  to  prevent 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers^  or  the 
sailing  of  armaments,  by  the  powers 
which  the  laws  and  constitution 
pat  into  his  hands ;  he  could  not 
sdpnlate  with  a  foreign  state  to 
alter  these  laws^  or  engage  to  do 
any  thing  that  implied  a  legisla- 
tive change.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken  had  said  that  the  principle 
ca  the  present  bill  was  recognised 
in  the  policy  of  every  other  state 
but  this,  and  that  we  should  be 
singular  in  refusing  to  accede  to 
ic  Such  a  singulanty  was  a  thing 
not  at  all  alarming :  he  should  be 
more  alarmed  at  a  conformity 
with  the  policy  of  foreign  states. 
A  minister  of  this  country,  when 
pressed  to  do  any  thing  inconsis- 
tent with  the  laws,  in  order  to 
please  foreign  despots,  should  an- 
swer, '*I  cannot." 

Our  policy  had  always  been  pe- 
culiar as  our  character,  our  genius, 
and  our  constitution;  and  while 
to  that  peculiarity  we  owed  our 
liberty,  our  glory,  and  our  great., 
ness,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter 
of  much  concern  with  us  how  it 
was  viewed  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. So  far  from  maintaining  the 
principles  of  neutrality*  this  bill 


would  do  quite  the  reverse ;  while 
the  noble  lord  himself  would  allow 
that  its  provisions  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  commercial  po- 
licy. In  our  present  commercial 
distress,  while  our  trade  was  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  our  manu- 
facturers were  suffering  al^nost  in- 
tolerable hardships  from  the  want 
of  sale  for  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry, providence  seemed  to  have 
opened  to  us  the  markets  of  South 
America — a  country  of  immense 
extent,  and  of  unlimited  wealth, 
whose  resources  would  grow  with 
the  ^owth  of  its  independence* 
and  m  a  short  time  enable  it  to 
purchase  and  consume  whatever 
we  could  export  for  its  use.  The 
disposition  of  the  people  of  the 
new  states  ought  tnerefore  to  be 
consulted,  as  the  means  of  promot- 
ing an  intercourse  so  beneficial. 
Fashion  ruled  in  states  as  much  as 
amon^  individuals.  The  South 
Americans  were  habituated  to  con- 
sider us  as  friends  and  models; 
they  wished  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation  of  freemen,  and  to  enter 
into  political  relations  with  free- 
men. Such  a  disposition  we  should 
foster,  not  only  for  the  advantage 
it  might  brin?,  but  for  the  evUs 
which  it  might  prevent;  for  let 
the  house  consider  what  mi|;ht  be 
the  consequence  of  rejecting  a 
union  with  states,  which  from  that 
rejection  might  be  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  the  North  American  re- 
public, and  thus  compose  along 
with  it  an  alliance  of  incalculable 
strength,  possessing  a  country  of 
immense  extent,  full  of  resources^ 
disposed  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion for  the  most  extensive  com- 
merce and  the  closest  intercourse* 
and  combined  to  employ  all  its 
energies  against  the  trade  and 
power  of  this  country  from  ancient 
H  3        jealousy 
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jealousy- or  coBt^mned  frieadship. 
We  should  therefore  draw  the 
bonds  of  a£fectioa  closer  between 
ourselves  and  the  South  Ameri- 
cajos,  by  allowing  those  who  had 
bled  in  the  service  of  their  own 
country,  and  who  could  not  now 
find  subsistence  or  employment  at 
home,  to  go  out  to  their  assbtance, 
to  a,cquire  additional  experience 
in  the  n^ew  world,  and  to  promote 
th^  progress  of  human  happiness 
Bfid  freedom.  They  there  would 
learn,  not  to  support  the  dominion 
of  continental  despotism,  but  to 
co-op^ate  with  freemen  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  rights,  and  would 
retuin  bqpe,  not  only  better  sol« 
diers^  bpit  better  citizens^  and  bet- 
ter Englishmen.  They  would  be 
taught  in  the  same  school  with 
our  R^leighs  and  £ssexes»  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  in  com- 
bating the  despotism  of  Spain  in  a 
similar  cause.  He  should  there- 
fore oppose  the  bill,  because  he 
wopld  not  consent  to  alter  our  in- 
ternal policy  to  meet  our  foreign 
relations,  and  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  its  principle  was  dic- 
tated by  a  set  of  sovereigns  who 
were  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  that  as  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
wbo  introduced  the  bill  had  men« 
tipned  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
common  law,  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  for  this  measure  at  the  pre- 
sent nionient.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  this  was  a  most  inexpedient 
period  for  altering  our  former  po* 
licy.  He  happened  to  have  seen 
the  government  of  Spain  in  South 
America  ;  and  in  the  few  obser- 
vations which  he  should  make,  he 
cpvld  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  considerable  experience. 
In  some  countries,  govemmenu 
sustained  the  monopoly  of  parti* 


cular  branches  of  trade ;  but  here 
the  government  not  only  exeeciaed 
but  soki  the  monopoly.  The 
merchants  of  Cadiz  enjoyed  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  every 
commodity,  before  it  reached '  the 
coiiisumer,  was  taxed  SOO  per  cent* 
But  the  high  price  of  common 
dities  consequent  on  the  monopcd^ 
was  the  least  of  the  evib  whieh 
the  colonists  had  to  endure.  All 
places  of  honour  and  emolument 
were  shut  against  them.  They 
were  filled  by  the  natives  of  old 
Spain,  and  nobody  born  in  the  co» 
lonies  could  aspire  to  thena.  The 
judges  were  chosen  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  very  sources  of  justice 
were  purchased.  If,  after  the  de- 
cision of  a  cause,  any  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  complain  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  the  appeal  was  founded  • 
on  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the 
judge  who  had  tried  it,  without 
any  power  of  altering  it.  No- 
political  information  could  be 
received  till  the  events  of  180& 
The  cortes  then  sent  out  accoufltf 
of  the  revolution  in  Spain.  In 
1811,  the  local  government  of 
Venezuela,  having  established  it^ 
self,  issued  a  proclamation^  in 
which  they  claimed  to  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  cortes  of  old 
Spain,  and  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
elsewhere  the  merchandise  for 
which  they  could  not  procure  a 
market  in  the  mother  country.  In 
less  than  two  months  afterwanisy 
this  declaration  was  revoked  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz,  and  it  was  declared  by  the 
authorities  at  home,  that  those 
who  persevered  in  such  demands 
should  be  judged  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Many  submiued,  and 
others  resisted  this  arbitrary  man- 
date :  a  civil  war  was  the  conse- 
qaence^  which  proceeded  until  the 
restoration 
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Restoration  of  Ferdinand  VIL, 
fAo  sent  out  other  proclamations 
of  a  similar  character,  and  took 
sieps  which  had  exposed  him  and 
his  TOvemment  to  the  execration 
of  aU  good  men :  yet  it  was  this 
man  and  this  system  that  the 
present  bill  was  to  support. 

It  was  also  fit  to  consider  the 
probable  success  of  the  cause  |  and 
here  he  might  remark,  that  it 
seemed  part  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  the  colonies  should  only  sup- 
port a  due  portion  of  the  burdens 
of  the  moUier  country:  it  had 
been  so  with  our  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, and  with  those  of  Portugal 
in  the  east.  Besides,  from  whence 
was  Spain  to  draw  her  resources 
to  continue  the  hopeless  struggle  ? 
The  very  well  of  her  treasures  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  while  they  were  daily 
augmenting  in  strengthi  she  was 
gradually  declining  m  weakness. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  had 
brought  the  United  States  in  con- 
uct  with  the  main;  they  had 
avpwed  their  purpose  of  making 
the   whole   western    hemisphere 
free ;  and  thoug;h  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas  might  check  them 
for  a  time,   they  would  never 
abandon  their  ultimate  design.  It 
was  clear  that  in  the  commerce  of 
South  America  all  Europe  was 
interested :  she  was  languishing 
from  an  interruption  of  various 
supplies,  and  this  country  had  a 
right  to  ask  Spain  why  she  perse- 
vered in  a  contest  injurious  not 
only  to  herself,  but  to  all  herneigh- 
bours.     On  what  ground  could 
Spain  call  upon  Great  Britain  to 
interfere  in  her  favour?    When 
our  own  colonies  revolted,  she  im- 
mediately opened  her  ports  to 
their  shipping ;  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  it  a  ground  of 


hostility  against  us,  that  we  had 
seized  some  of  her  shipping  while' 
trading  in  neutrality  with  our  re*' 
volted  colonies.  Surely  the  South 
Americans  had  many  claims  upon 
the  indulgence  of  this  country ; 
they  had  offered  to  submit  to  her 
mediation,  and  she  never  required 
more  than  that  we  should  maintain 
an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality. 
Had  Great  Britain  done  so  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.     On  the  contrary,  the 
royalists  had  been  supplied  with* 
arms  and  ammunition  conveyed 
in  British  vessels,  and  convoyed 
by  British  ships  of  war  :  he  (Mr. 
Marryat)  had  himself  underwrit- 
ten a  policy  on  one  of  these  ad- 
ventures, and  had  paid  a  return* 
for  convoy  to  the  Spanish  main. 
The  proceedings  of^  commodore 
Brown  all  went  to  establish  the 
same  point;  and  another  case  of  a' 
most  barbarous  description  had 
occurred,  which  clearly  proved 
that  nothing  like  a  neutrality  had 
been  observed.  After  general  Mo- 
rillo,  on  his  arrival  in  New  Gre- 
nada, had  proclaimed  and  violated' 
a  general  amnesty,  he  made  an- 
attack  upon  a  small  place  on  the* 
coast,  incapable  of  resistance :  the' 
people  crowded  themselves  into] 
all  the  craft  in  the  port,  and  sought' 
refuge  in  Trinidad ;   they*  were* 
driven  to  the  place  from  whence*' 
they  had  sailed,  and  man,  woman, 
and  child,  were  massacred  by  the 
royalists  :  a  British  sloop  of  war 
had  seen  their  bones  whitening  the 
shore  for  two  leagues. 

In  truth,  when  we  were  at  peace ; 
with  all  mankind,  it  wasnot  a  point  * 
for  the  government  to  inquire 
how  our  subjects  occupied  their 
talents,  or  promoted  their  inter- 
ests. A  certain  degree  of  military  * 
ardour  must  always  prevail,  and ' 
now  we  had  a  large  list  of  half 
H4f  pay 
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pay  officers  and  soldiersi  who  had 
no  other  employment,  and  were 
fit  for  no  other  employment,  than 
that  which  this  contest  afforded  : 
it  was  a  hardship  almost  amount- 
ing to  injustice  to  detain  them 
here,  and  it  was  converting  a  land 
of  freedom  into  an  extended  pri- 
son. 

Much  had  heen  said  about  the 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1814;  but  it 
went  no  further  than  regarded  the 
supplying  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  this  stipulation  had  been 
strictly  observed.  As  to  the  formal 
words  in  the  preamble  about 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  amity, 
&c.  he  had  always  looked  upon 
dbem  merely  as  expressions  of  di- 
plomatic courtesy.  Besides,  what 
sympathy  could  we  have  with  a 
king  who,  having  been  restored 
by  our  troops  to  his  throne,  made 
it  the  first  act  of  his  government 
to  o£fer  a  national  thanksgiving  to 
God  that  his  kingdom  was  freed 
from  the  pollution  of  heretics— 
with  a  king  who  had  revived  the 
inquisition  with  all  its  tortures^ 
and  had  declared  hostility  to  all 
tibat  was  generous,  liberal,  and 
enlightened  ?  With  such  a  govem- 
inent,  how  was  it  possible  for  this 
free  state  to  preserve  any  bonds  of 
amity  ?  the  utmost  we  could  do 
was  to  observe  a  cold  neutrality. 

Sir  C.  Robinson  maintained, 
that  in  questions  of  neutrality  the 
conduct  of  individuals  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  acts  of 
the  state :  they  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  reciprocal  duties  and  m- 
terests.  The  acts  of  individuals 
had  often  been,  and  might  again 
be,  the  cause  of  war ;  and  it  was 
so  laid  down  by  all  writers  upon 
the  laws  of  nations.  He  referred 
to  a  proclamation  made  by  James 
II.  and  to  the  statute  of  Anne, 


which  applied  principally  to  sub- 
jects in  the  Roman  catholic  per- 
suasion, and  other  authorities,  to 
prove  the  further  recognition  of 
this  principle — to  prove  that  this 
bill  was  founded  on  the  most  di- 
stinct and  correct  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  same  views  which  had 
influenced,  our  ancestors  in  the 
line  of  conduct  they  had  pursued 
towards  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Mr,  Macdonald  was  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  house  this  great 
and  important  fact-^thatthismea- 
sure,  however  supported  by  the 
learning  and  logic  of  doctors* 
ccmmohs,  whatever  abstract  rea- 
soning might  be  employed  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  did  main- 
ly and  eflFectually  go  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendent patriots  of  South  America.. 
Much  had  been  said  also  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches 
respecting  the  right  of  this  go- 
vernment to  interfere  :  the  right 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  con- 
tradicted, but  he  entertained  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  the  house 
would  have  the  heart  to  pass  such 
a  bill  as  was  now  attempted  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  nation.  Although 
the  arguments  of  his  honourable 
friend  who  had  spoken  tliis  night 
against  the  measure  had  not  been 
overcome,  yet  they  had  in  somede* 
gree  been  distorted  and  disfigured 
by  what  had  been  said  by  the  other 
side;  and  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  bring  back  to 
the  recollection  of  the  house  some 
of  the  most  striking  arguments 
which  had  been  urged  by  his  ho- 
nourable friend.  The  speech  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Sand- 
wich, and  that  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Banbury,  had  been 
endeavoured  to  be  answered,  but 
without  success.  What  they  had 
contended 
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contended,  and  what  he  should 
now  concendy  was,  that  the  utmost 
that  could  be  expected  of  the  na- 
tion by  jfovemroent  was,  a  sub- 
stantial and  bonajide  system  of 
non-interference;  but  this  could 
only  be  done  by  leaving  the  laws 
m  statu  quo,  without  reference  to 
any  of  the  parties. 

A  system  of  impartial  neutra- 
lity had  been  deprecated  by  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  attempt  that  of 
speculative  partiality ;  and  they 
had  shown  by  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the 
proposition  was  made,  what  was 
the  real  nature  and  character  of 
the  measure:  it  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  an  equitable  pro- 
ceeding, but  a  little  reflection 
would  show  if  to  be,  not  only  a 
most  imprudent,  but  a  most  un- 
just and  oppressive  attempt.  But 
he  felt  a  strong  preliminary  ob- 
jection to  the  bill,  arising  from  its 
more  than  suspicious  origin :  it 
bore  marks  the  most  distinct  and 
unequivocal  of  a  foreign  sugges- 
tion^-a  suggestion,  too,  coming 
from  a  quarter  of  all  others  the 
least  entitled  to  expect  any  grace 
or  favour  at  the  hands  of  a  Bri- 
tish public. 

The  learned  civilian  opposite 
(sir  Christopher  Robinson^  had 
dwelt  much  upon  the  prmciple 
which  was  recognised  by  this  bill ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Macdonald)  felt  an- 
xious to  impress  upon  the  house 
the  consideration  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  this 
measure  was  proposed.  Why  was 
not  such  a  bill  as  this  introduced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
test in  South  America  ?  Perhaps 
government  had  not  calculated 
upon  the  deep  interest  which  En- 
glishmen seemed  to  take  in  the 
late  of  the  Spanish  independents  ; 


it  was  not  expected  that  so  many 
British  subjects  would  transport 
themselves  to  the  distant  shores 
of  Chili.  The  noble  lord  had  told 
the  house,  that  it  was  not  proposed 
so  long  as  any  hope  of  a  reconcili- 
ation remained.  A  reconciliation ! 
Why,  the  noble  lord  knew  very 
well  that  so  long  ago  as  the  mis- 
sion of  the  marquis  Wellesley  to 
Cadiz,  not  the  least  hope  of  a  re- 
conciliation remained ;  the  high- 
est 'degree  of  animosity  existed 
between  the  belligerent  parties: 
it  was  indeed  tellum  ad  int^meeuh' 
pern.  During  all  this  time;  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war, 
this  government  had  been  inactive 
and  never  dreamed  of  restraining 
British  subject^  from  exerting 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. But  now,  forsooth» 
when  the  crisis  had  arrived  when 
the  patriots  had  by  their  valour 
and  intrepidity,  by  their  manly 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty, after  having  undergone  the 
most  oppressive  human  sufferings, 
nearly  achieved  the  long-wished- 
for  triumph,  when  they  had  but 
one  stroke  more  to  attain  their 
glorious  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors*  now  ministers 
had  come  forward  to  dash  down 
the  cup  of  hope,  to  paralyse  all 
tlieir  exertions,  and  to  Stretch  out 
a  saving  hand  to  the  last  efforts 
of  expiring  tyranny.  As  far  as 
the  British  government  was  con- 
cerned, the  nopes  of  Spain  had 
not  been  disappointed ;  but  he 
hoped  that  this  night  Ferdinand 
would  be  aware  how  much  he 
bad  miscalculated  the  character 
of  a  British  parliament. 

The  noble  lord  seemed  anxious  to 
go  into  a  wider  and  more  distant 
field  of  action  than  he  had  lately 
been  accustomed  to»  and  would 

now 
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now  call  down  the  enmity  and 
hatred  of  an  unhappy  people, 
whohadalways  looked  to  England 
for  protection  and  support.  So 
much  for  the  politics  of  the  noble 
lord.  But  this  line  of  conduct 
was  the  more  absurd,  the  more 
unjust  he  should  say,  when  it  was 
considered  that  England  itself 
pointed  out  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can independents  the  way  to  over- 
come this  weak,  but  legitimate 
monarch,  Ferdinand VII.  Neither 
did  he  see  any  thing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ferdinand  to  justify  this 
departure  from  uniform  practice* 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  this 
glorious  monarch,  this  ally  to 
whom  England  was  linked  by  ties 
of  affection,  thought  proper  to  cede 
to  America,  the  rival  of  England, 
one  of  his  most  important  posses- 
sions. A  cession  such  as  that  of 
the  Floridas  could  never  have 
been  made,  had  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  been  upheld. 
But,  independently  of  that  consi- 
deration, such  an  aggrandizement 
of  a  powerful  rival  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  this  most 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
proceeding.  A  reason,  however, 
nad  been  assigned  for  this  cession, 
and  it  was  a  most  curious  one :  it 
was,  that  the  king  of  Spain  was 
utterly  incapable  of  maintaining 
his  possessions.  According  to> 
this  doctrine,  then,  Ferdinand  was 
t6  be  allowed  to  make  what  ces- 
sion he  pleased,  to  whatever  power 
he  chose,  however  it  might  injure 
this  country.  Although  this  mo- 
narch had  entirely  lost  the  power 
of  protecting,  he  retained  in  full 
energy  all  his  capabilities  of  op- 
pressing ;  and  now  the  house  was 
called  upon  to  give  effectual  aid 
to  this  imbecile,  impotent,  but  le- 


gitimate monarch.  The- 
revolted  at  the  idea;  It  miglir 
hitherto  act  upon  the  system  of 
non-interference,  but  beyond*  thas 
It  would  not  go*  The  moral  fiselt 
ings  of  a  free  and  noble-minded 
people  had  been  trifled  with  by 
the  ?ovemment ;  but  the  nation 
would  be  found  to  be  superior  to 
these  disgraceful  attempts  :  the 
people  of  England  would  compel 
the  government  to  respect  them, 
and  would '  show  that  they  were 
stronger  than  even  power  itself. 

Lord  Castlereagh  requested  the 
house  to  remember,  that  as  the 
bill  now  stood,  it  was  not  open 
to  any  objection  as  being  a  retro- 
spective measure.  He  (lord  Cas- 
tlereagh) did  not,  however,  look 
at  the  matter  in  the  li^ht  merely 
of  the  wishes  of  individuals,  but 
as  a  combination  of  persons  to 
raise  levies  in  Great  Britain,  and 
to  make  this  country  the  spot  on 
which  those  very  levies  were  to  be 
raised  that  were  to  be  put  in  ac- 
tive operation  against  the  mother 
country,  in  conjunction  with  what 
was  called  an  army  in  South 
America.  As  to  the  statement 
which  an  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  made,  of  two  ves* 
sels  having  been  fitted  out  in  ports 
of  the  United  States,  destined  for 
similar  purposes,  for  his  own  part, 
he  was  not  able  to  speak  to  the 
fact ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn, 
supposing;  that  true,  whether  they 
were  so  fitted  out  with  the  consent 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  for  it  was  a  measure  which 
the  whole  line  of  their  policy 
seemed  to  be  opposed  to.  It  has 
been  found  impossible,  by  any  ex- 
isting law,  to  prevent  ships  from 
sailing  for  South  American  ports 
in  possessiofi  of  the  insurgents,- 
and  even  carrying  such  stores  vLi 

they 
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tbev  were  famished  wkh«  He 
would  now  endeavour  to  state 
wkat  was  the  peculiar  character 
of  tke  o£Eence  regarded  bj  the 
bill  before  the  house.  .There  was 
no  doubt  that  any  nation  which 
diose  mi^ht  allow  its  subjects  to 
serve  belligerent  powers,  ziot  fa- 
vottringf  in  the  ineanwhile»  one 
belligerent  more  than  another; 
bat  It  never  had  been  the  prac- 
tke  of  this  country  to  sell  die 
services  of  its  subjects.  He 
should  be  f(lad  to  hear  any  ho* 
noorafole  gentleaoan  state»  that  in 
the  case  of  a  neutral  power  per- 
muting them  to  be  so  exerted  t<h 
the  detriment  of  another  nation, 
that  would  not  be  ground  and 
cause  of  war  between  them,  as 
between  state  and  state  ? 

He  would  ask  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
lasc».with  eloquence  indeed,  but 
certainly  with  more  of  declamation 
than  argument,  how  he  would 
like  to  learn  that  old  Spain  had 
thought  proper  to  inteifere  with 
any  of  our  colonies  that  might 
happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rtction,  by  assisting  them  in  this 
manner  ?  How  would  the  house 
have  rung  witli  his  protestations 
against  such  interference?  Sup- 
pose a  case  of  an  expedition  fitted 
oat  from  Corunna,  for  instance, 
asfainst  one  of  our  West  India 
i^nds.  He  merely  put  this  as 
a  oase,  and  was  happy  to  be  en- 
abled to  dispel  any  fears  that 
might  be  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject I  but  looking  into  the  womb 
of  time,  and  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event,  he 
put  it  to  the  house  to  consider 
wlujt  would  be  their  feelings  and 
candnd.  .  Or  supposing  the  in- 
habitants o£  Boston  or  New  York 
weretothinkitverycpHveniefittfaat 


they  should  interfere  with  the 
commerce  of  our  West  India  pofr* 
sessions,  of  which  we  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  monopoly,  and  he 
should  be  required  to  demaxui  an 
explanation,  he  should  deem  it 
unworthy  of  an  English  mimster 
to  ask  that  which  we  had  refused, 
merely  as  the  stronger  power,  to 
another  nation,  to  whom  we  had 
not  had  the  honour  or  the  justice 
to  observe  the  same  conduct.  And 
so  mtich  for  the  laws  of  nations^ 

His  learned  and  honourable 
friend  had  considered  ih^  subject^ 
in  framing  this  measure,  on  prin« 
ciples  which  justice  itself  pointbd. 
out.  The  house  were  bound  to . 
remedy,  the  defect  of  the  law :  and 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  policy . 
of  the  country,  noming  could  be 
found  which  more  strongly  called 
for  the  interference  of  parliamentr 
than  the  subject  before  them^*-* 
Never  before  had  any  persons  so 
flagrantly  abused  the  character 
of  that  country  as  those  who  had 
thus  raised  levies,  not  only  on 
our  shores,  but  who  embarked 
them  in  our  ports.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  seemed  to 
think  that  in  consequence  of  for* 
mer  excitements,  by  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  her, 
America  was  justified  in  the  ef- 
forts she  was  now  making.  That 
took  place  in  1797 ;  and  nothing 
further  occurred  between  the  two 
countries  till  about  1808  or  1809. 
As  toiany  thing  which  took  place 
in  1797,  it  was  a  monstrous  ptf^ 
position  that  we  were  to  allow  that  • 
to.  interfere  with  the  faith  of  so- 
lemn treaties  subsequently  made 
and  recognised  no  later  than  in 
the  proclamation  issued  in  the 
beginning  of  1817. 

An  honourable  gentlemaa  on 
the  second  bench  had  niade  a  re- 
presentation 
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presentation  calcnkted  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  house.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  while  we  denied 
arms  to  the  insurgent  provinces, 
we  gave  them  to  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  or  at  least  sent  them  thither, 
$0  that  they  were  ultimately  trans- 
mitted to  the  royalists  in  South 
America ;  and  that  therefore  we 
had  not  maintained  a  fair  neutra- 
lity. But  he  could  assure  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  for  the 
last  two  years,  during  which  time 
this  subject  had  come  most  point- 
edly under  the  consideration  of 
the  British  government,  every  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  make  the 
neutrality  perfectly  observed.  In 
reply  to  the  charge  of  the  honour- 
able member,  that  instead  of  pre- 
serving neutrality  between  the  two 
belligerent  parties  on  the  Spanish 
main,  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
taken  so  decided  a  part,  that  a 
great  number  of  those  unfortunate 
victims  who  had  been  driven  to 
seek  refuge  under  our  flag  were  de- 
nied protection,  forced  back  into 
the  very  ports  of  their  enemies, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  themi 
massacred  on  the  beach  at  Paria— 
in  reply  to  this  he  had  to  state, 
that  690  of  them  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  free  asylum,  without  any 
expense  to  themselves,  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  1814.  Si- 
milar protection  had  been  o£Fered 
to  the  insurgent  leader,  Vedo.— . 
The  number  of  persons  thus  ad- 
mitted fTX>m  November  1814  to 
January  ISlYy  into  Trinidad,  a- 
mounted  to  3,92S. 

He  appealed  to  the  house, 
therefore,  whether  there  had  not 
been  great  exaggeration  in  this 
case :  ne  did  not  mean  to  impute 
it  to  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
but  at  least  it  showed  the  great 
necessity  of  careful  inquiry.  There 


was  a  great  number  of  persons  m 
this  country  who  were  forgetting 
the  duties  of  British  merchants  in 
becoming  the  political  agents  of 
those  states.  The  noble  lord  then 
proceeded  at  considerable  length 
to  deprecate  in  terms  of  severe 
censure  this  political  agency  on 
the  part  of  commercial  men.—* 
The  strongest  representations  had 
reached  this  country,  particularly 
from  the  commander-in-chief  aC 
Jamaica,  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  had  been 
greatly  compromised  by  that  in- 
terference. No  doubt  the  house 
would  perceive  that  there  was  but 
one  feeling  on  the  subject  else- 
where :  for,  in  her  present  state, 
Spain  would  have  been  unable  to 
carry  on  her  operations  against 
the  insurgents,  but  for  the  great 
mass  of  local  interest  "which  she 
possessed.  The  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  to  which  he  had 
alluded  had  been  the  creation  of  a 
very  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Spain  of  the  intentions  of  our  go- 
vernment. In  the  year  1809» 
when  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  France  first 
broke  out  in  Spain,  a  treaty  was 
made,  by  which  Spain  bound 
herself  not  to  alienate  any  of 
her  possessions;  and  this  country 
pledged  to  her  its  support  and 
protection  :  but  it  was  never  con- 
templated that  we  were  to  assist 
her  with  our  arms  against  any  of 
her  colonies  which  might  happen 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
By  a  subsequent  treaty,  we  also 
pledged  ourselves  not  to  give  any 
assistance  to  the  insurgent  states  { 
and  it  would  be  a  positive  aban* 
donment  of  the  principles  of  diat 
treaty,  if  this  bdl  were  not  now. 
enacted. 
He  did  hope,  therefore,  that 
after 
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after  every  other  country  had  re- 
cognised the  justice  of  preserving 
die  neatrality,  we  should  be  the 
last  to  withstand  the  obligation 
of  solemn  treaties.  The  princi- 
ple of  this  bill  was  not  retrospec- 
tive, and  he  hoped  the  house 
would  see  the  necessity  of  arming 
the  executive  power  with  the 
means  of  repressing  an  offence 
which  cast  so  deep  a  stain  on  the 
national  character.  This  was  the 
only  ground  upon  which  our  neu- 
trality could  be  preserved. 
The  house  divided  : — 
For  the  amendment,  142 
Against  it,     .     .     .155 

Majority  for  the  bill     13 

The  house,  in  a  committee, 
agreed  to  the  resolutions  propos- 
ed by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, allowing  of  a  composi- 
tion for  the  assessed  taxes,  in  lieu 
of  any  further  surcharge,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  houses  and 
windows,  and  10  per  cent,  for 
housefapld  establishments. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  speaker  left 
die  chair,  and  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
finance  report. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  on  a 
former  evening  laid  on  the  table. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  arose 
for  parliament  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  country,  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect  something  more 
general  than  a  statement  of  the 
provisions  made  for  the  immedi- 
ate service  of  the  year.  la  order 
to  explain  hit  plan  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  it  was  desirable 
that  a  general  view  should  first 
be  fxtuntud,  and  that  the  tech- 


nical details  should  be  reserved 
for  the  budget  of  the  year.  His 
object  at  present  was  to  exhibit 
the  leading  features  and  general 
principles  of  the  financial  arrange* 
ments  for  the  year ;  and  with  this 
view  he  had  endeavoured,  in  as 
short  a  manner  as  possible,  to 
bring  the  leading  points  before 
the  house,  unincumbered  by  those 
details  which  could  be  discussed 
on  a  future  opportunity.  The 
truth  was,  that  whatever  details 
they  might  enter  into,  the  great 
leading  question  would  always 
be,  whether  the  income  was  equal 
to  the  expenditure.  The  finance 
committee,  who  had  done  great 
service  to  the  country,  had  always 
addressed  themselves  to  that  ge- 
neral and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject,  and  to  their  reports 
he  should  refer  in  explaining  his 
general  plan.  He  was  first  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  he  would  then 
more  particularly  state  the  mode 
in  which  he  proposed  to  carry 
those  resolutions  into  efiect. 

The  first  resolution  stated, 
**  that  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1815,  the  property  tax 
in  Great  Britain,  and  otner  taxes 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  yielded  a  revenue  of  up- 
wards of  18,000,000/.  per  annum^ 
have  expired,  or  been  repealed,  or 
reduced."  For  illustrating  diat 
resolution,  he  had  laid  an  account 
upon  the  table  formed  from  the 
several  accounts  which  had  been 
previously  produced.  By  this 
account  it  was  made  manifest 
that  taxes  had  been  reduced  since 
the  peace  to  the  amount  of 
18,700,000/.  The  second  reso- 
lution stated,  **  that  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  56th  Geo.  IIL  c.98. 

the 
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tint  rerenocs  of  Gxrat  Britain 
ukI  Ireland  were  consolidated.'* 
The  act  here  mentioned  had 
dirown  the  revenues  of  the  two 
countries  into  one  general  mass. 
Here  he  wished  to  state,  that  he 
would  by  no  means  be  understood 
to  say,  that  Ireland  had  not  paid 
a  fair  proportion  of  revenue.  At 
the  period  when  the  union  of  Ire- 
kind  with  Great  Britain  had  ta- 
ken place,  it  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  that  for  14  years  there 
would  be  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  the  most  expensive  war  eyer 
known.  If  any  human  foresight 
could  have  calculated  the  enor- 
mous expenses,  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  sum  would 
have  astonished  and  appalled  the 
stoutest  heart.  The  revenue  had 
been  then  apportioned  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Whether 
more  revenue  might  not  then  have 
been  obtained,  and  more  taxes 
imposed  in  Ireland,  it  was  now 
impossible  to  say :  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  commo- 
tions and  expensive  measures  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  years  179B 
and  1799,  the  taxes  in  Ireland 
had  become  so  great,  that  if  a 
harger  proportion  of  revenue  had 
been  proposed,  it  would  have 
proved  a  strong  obstacle  to  the 
onion.  The  consequence  how- 
ever was,  that  while  Great  Britain 
raised  a  laree  proportion  of  the 
9applie%  Irdand  had  recourse  to 
loans.  Between  the  period  of  the 
«niott  of  the  two  kingdoms  and 
the  union  of  the  treasuries,  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain  in- 
creased  as  one  to  seven  ;  that  of 
Irdand  eightfold*  The  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  resolutions  stated,  **  that 
in  the  year  preceding  the  said 
consolidation,  the  net  separate 
income  of  Lrdand  was  4,561,358/., 


and  die  charge  of  the  fknded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  Irdaad 
was  6,446,8Si/.,  which  ereeeded 
the  whole  net  revenue  by  the  sum 
of  1,8S5,47S?/*9  exclusive  of  the 
civil  list  and  other  permanent 
charges  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  the  supplies  to  be 
defrayed  by  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  ;  that  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  parliament  to  sup« 
ply  this  deficiency ;  that  the  sup- 
plies to  be  voted  by  parliament 
for  the  service  of  the  united  king', 
dom,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  April  I890f  may  be  estimated 
at20,000,OOOiL** 

Those  resolutions  contained  no 
statement  which  could  be  contro- 
verted, or  which  required  eluci- 
dation. They  served  principally 
to  introduce  the  remaining  foor 
resolutions,  <'  that  the  existing 
revenue  applicable  to  these  kt- 
vices  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  7,000,000/.,  leaving  the  sum 
of  13,000,000/.  to  be  raised  by 
loan  or  other  extraordinaiy  ro» 
sources ;  that  the  sinking  fond 
annually  applicable  to  me  nati- 
onal debt  may  be  estimated  at 
15/)00,000/.,  exceedi^^  the  above 
sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  year  by  ^fiOOfiOOl. 
only  ;  that  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service,  to 
make  such  progressive  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  as  may  ade* 
.  quately  support  public  credit, 
and  to  afibrd  to  the  country  a 
prospect  of  future  relief  from  a 
part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  diere 
should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the 
income  of  the  couatiy*  beyond 
the  expenditure  of  not .  less  than 
5,000,000/.  f  that  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  tliis  impariaot 
object^  it  is  ^pedieDt  aovr  t0  in* 
crease 
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^ci^ase  the  income  of  the  country, 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  the 
amountofS,000,OOOt  per  annum." 
The  whole  substance  of  the  above 
resolutions  was,  that  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  sinking  fund  of 
^000»000/.,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  3,000,000^  more  than  the 
present  income.  The  foundation 
of  this  necessity  had  been  laid  by 
.the  repeal  of  the  property  tax, 
and  other  war  taxes,  in  1816. — 
He  was  far  from  arraigning  the 
honour  and  humanity  which  had 
insisted  on  that  repeal,  but  he 
must  maintain  upon  his  conscience 
as  ^  man,  and  his  responsibility 
as  a  minister,  that  it  had  not  pro- 
duced the  advantages  which  had 
been  held  out  to  the  country  asiu 
consequences.  He  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  it  had  afforded  relief 
in  the  time  of  great  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  and  contributed 
to  tiie  restoration  of  credit  and 
industry.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  was  evident  that  credit  could 
not  he  supported,  and  thatindustry 
could  not  long  have  free  scope,  by 
a^y  means  so  sure  and  perma- 
nent, as  by  placing  the  revenue 
b^ond  die  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

What  he  proposed  to  be  done 
this  <]ay  was  to  place  the  revenue 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  would 
now  have  been,  if  the  property  tax 
had  not  been  repealed.  If,  instead 
of  th.e  total  repeal  whiph  hadbeeq 
made  in  1816,  the  property-tax 
bad  been  contimied  for  tw:Q  years 
lon^^,  ftt  the  modified  rate  which 
had  beeo.proposed,  the  imposition 
of  Q<sw  taxes  would  be  unneces* 
isury,  Th«  consequence  of  its  con- 
tiniuince  would  have  been,  that 
19fiOQ^00OL  of  debt  would  have 
t>eeA  spared  tp  the  country,  and 
ib^  dipcul^  now  ielt>  of  paying 


to  the  bank,  would  have  been 
avoided,  because  a  new  debt  would 
not  have  been  contracted.  The 
measures  which  had  been  resorted 
to  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
were  the  best  which  could  be 
adopted  in  the  situation  of  the 
country.  Although  they  were 
tejnporary  expedients,  yet  they 
brought  the  country  to  its  present 
condition,  without  diminution  of 
credit,  without  any  imputation  on 
character,  and  without  any  tax  on 
the  necessaries  of  life.  When  the 
property  tax  had  been  repealed, 
a  considerable  part  of  its  produce 
bad  not  been  recovered.  The 
sums  of  this  description  afterwards 
received  contributed  very  materi- 
ally to  lessen  the  inconveniences 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
felt«  The  bank,  knowing  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  for  cash-pay* 
ments,  had  begun  to  reduce  meir 
issues ;  but  it  had  been  obvious 
that  cash-payments  could  not  be 
at  once  resumed.  Their  treasury 
had  been  exhausted  during  the 
war,  and  time  had  therefore  been 
given  to  make  that  preparation 
which  was  necessary.  During  the 
three  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  peace,  no  inconvenience  had 
been  felt  in  resorting  to  the  bank. 
Labour,  which  had  suffered  greats 
ly  from,  the  restriction  of  the  cir' 
colating  medium  in  1816,  was  re« 
vived  by  the  increase  of  bank  is* 
sues  to  Uie  amount  of  1,500,000/. 
and  by  the  issue  of  exchequer^ 
bills. 

.  But  they  were  now  called  upon 
to  adopt  a  more  permanent  and 
systematic  suran^ement,  and  to 
ascertain  the  real  amount  of  in- 
come necessary  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  The  resolu- 
tion which  stated  the  unking  fund 
to  his  only  2,000,00(V«  was  taken 

from 
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from  the  first  report  of  the  finance 
committee  of  die  present  year. 
But  the  finance  committee  had 
made  reports  before  the  revenue 
had  become  greater  than  the  ex- 
penditure, and  their  reports  extend* 
ed  from  that  period  till  now^  when 
the  surplus  was  2,000,000/.  The 
whole  history  of  this  progress  was 
to  be  found  in  the  11th  report  of 
the  committee  of  last  parliament, 
and  the  first  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  this  year.  In  the  first  year 
of  peace  there  was  a  considerable 
deficit*  In  the  income  for  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1817> 
the  expenditure  was  54,200,000/., 
and  the  income  51,300,000/.,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  2,900,000/.  In 
that  same  year,  too,  but  for  the 
arrears  of  the  property  tax  taken 
into  account,  we  should  have  had 
a  deficiency  of  3,0(X),000/.  In  the 
next  year  (1817  J  the  expenditure 
had  been  52,956,000/.,  and  the  in- 
come 52,302,000/.,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  654,000/.  In  1818  the 
expenditure  had  been  52,875,000/. 
and  the  income  54,563,000/.  mak- 
ing a  surplus  of  1,688,000/.  In 
the  present  year  the  income  was 
calculated  at  54,000,000/.  and  the 
expenditure  at  5'2fi]  8,000/.  which 
would  make  a  surplus  of  nearly 
£,000,000/.  He  had  now  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house,  whether^upon  a 
sinking  fund  of  2^000,000/.  they 
could  satisfy  the  public  creditor, 
preserve  the  stability  and  dignity 
of  the  country,  provide  for  such 
emergencies  as  might  arise,  and 
hold  out  to  the  public  any  pro- 
spect of  the  smallest  relief  from 
their  present  burdens.  It  was,  be 
contended,  quite  impossible  to  af- 
ford any  relief,  while  our  expendi- 
ture exceeded  50,000,000/. 

First  of  all,  then,  he  would  ask 
the  house  to  consider  what  they 


owed  to  the  public  creditor.  He 
knew  no  duty  more  solemnly  and 
imperiously  called  for.  In  179S 
when  Mr.  Pitt  had  begun  the  series 
of  loans  which  now  formed  the 
whole  of  the  national  debt,  he  had 
arranged  that  a  fund  of  1  per  cent, 
should  be  provided  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  every  loan.  No  obligation 
could  be  more  sacred  than  our 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  contracted  as  it 
had  been  for  the  preservation  of 
the  country,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  national  faith.  His 
plaUj  therefore,  was  to  raise  the 
2,000,000/.  to  5,000,000/.  widi- 
out  any  loan  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. His  object  was  to  have  a 
real  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/. 
The  nominal  sinking  fund  was  to 
be  reduced  13,000,000/.;  that  sum 
being  proposed  to  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  present  year,  in- 
stead of  a  loan  to  the  same  amount. 
Whether  this  was  to  be  done  as 
authorized  by  Mr.  Fox's  bill  or 
by  any  other  means>  would  claim 
their  consideration  afterwards. 
Not  less  than  5,000,000/.  he  consi- 
dered necessary  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  the  public  creditcn*.  lii- 
therto  there  had  been  no  means  of 
providing  5,000,000/.  of  a  real 
sinking  fund.  But  this  sum  if  now 
provided,and  if  allowed  to  increase 
as  the  sinking  fund  had  done  from 
1T86  to  1792,  would  very  rapidly 
improve  from  5,000,000^  to 
8,000,000/.,  which  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  1  per  cent,  of  a 
real  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  This  improvement 
might  be  expected,  partly  from 
the  operation  of  compound  intenest> 
partly  from  improvements  of  die 
revenue,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
crease in  value  of  funded  property. 
He  mxist,  howeveri  say,  ti»c  he 
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ivas  not  very  sanguine  in  expect- 
ing that  funded  property  would 
increase  in  ralue,  when  he  consi" 
dered  how  little  it  had  increased 
since  1815.  He  left  it  to  parlia- 
inent  to  judge  whether  the  public 
inight  be  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement, and  whether  a  founda- 
tion would  be  laid  by  it  for  general 
improvement.  His  object,  then, 
was  to  raise  the  2,000,000/L  to 
5,000,000/*  by  addii^  8,000,000/. 
to  our  income,  l^e  mode  of 
raiapg  this  addition  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  when  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  shotild  come  under  consi- 
deration* 

When  the  house  should  have 
come  to  Concur  in  the  general  out- 
line, they  could  minutely  consider 
the  particular  parts.  Those  who 
disapproved  of  the  QUtlin6  might 
entertain  dtfierent  optmons  of  par» 
ticular  parts,  and  even  those  who 
might  2^>prove  of  the  gt^eral  plan, 
miffht  not  approve  ot  every  part. 
All  that  was  essential  and  impor- 
tant was,  that  the  house  should 
mak«  up  its  mind  for  a  ereat  e£Port. 
When  It  should  have  been  deter- 
mined that  3,000,000/.  must  be 
raised,  then  it  would  come  to  l)e 
considered  how  to  apportion  this 
burden  on  the  various  classes  and 
conunodities,  so  as  to  occasion  the 
least  |>ossible  inconvenience.  The 
first  resource  which  he  had  in  view 
for  raising  this  sum  was  the  con- 
solidation, of  taxes.  Under  diis 
head  the  article  of  foreign  wool 
trould  be  subjected  to  a  tax,  which 
was  expected  to  produce  100,000/. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  branch, 
including  200,000/4under  the  head 
of  customs,  was  expected  to  pro- 
.  dnoe  400^000^  The  next  source 
was  a  malt  tax*  This  had  befn 
oneoCtbecans  repesdtd  in  1816, 


^d  he  now  was  for  resorting  us 
that  article  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  sum  required. . 

The  repeal  of  the  war  tax  upcxd 
malt  had  been  expected  to  benefit 
agriciilture,  to  increase  the  reve^ 
niie^and  also  to  lower  the  price 
of  beer,  a  beverac^e  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  labouring  classes; 
In  all  the  three  points  the  expec- 
tation had  wholly  failed;  AgrU 
culture  had  experienced  nb  renef  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  revemib 
he  could  state  the  efiect  produced. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  war  tax» 
the  f)uantity  consumed  ^ai 
26,200,000  bushels.  In  the  first 
year  after  the  reduction  of  the  Ux 
the  quantity  was  only  17,000,000 
bushels.  It  was  true  that  it  had 
been  a  bad  season,  and  it  would 
be  fouiid  that  it  was  the  Variation 

.  of  seasons,  and  hot  any  variation 
in  the  tax,  which  occasioned  every 
variation  in  the  consumption  of 
malt;  III  the  next  year  the  con- 
sumption was  26,400,000  btishek; 
But  the  quantity  consumed  since 
1816  was  not  at  all  larger  upon 
an  average  than  before  that  period; 
With  respect  to  beer^  it  was  how 
at  as  high  a  price  as  when  the  tax 
was  highest  upon  malt.  He  prij- 
posed,  therefore,  to  lay  upon  malt  j 
one  half  of  the  war  duty,  that  was 
1^.  2d»  per  bushel.  This  would 
afford  a  justification  for  the  present 
price  of  beer,  but  no  jaftificatioit 
for  a  higher  price.  He  here  beg- 
ged to  refer  to  a  most  important 
statement  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee which  had  inquired  into 

.  this  suhjeet  last  year.  A  gbntl^- 
man  of  the  highest  respiectability 
and  of  the  greatest  professional 
experience    on    the.  suVject^^-^he 

-meant  Mr.  Barclay-^^ad  git^n 

evidence  that  in  May  last  yeat^ 

mak  was/81/.  per  quarter^  4i4d 

I  hops 
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hops  di/.  to  25/4  per  cwt.   At  pre. 
sent  malt  was  only  63/.  perquarter, 
and  hops  SL  to  10/.  per  cwt.    The 
brewing  of  a  quarter  of  malty 
^htch  m  May  last  year  cost  9/« 
]6r.  BJ,f  would  fioW  cost  only  6/. 
IT'T*  4^.     He  proposed  to  take 
9j.  4tiim  for  the  public^  leaving  a 
difference  of  2/.  9s.  in  favour  of 
the   brewer;     From  this  tax  he 
calculated    upon   a   revenue   of 
1,400,000/.    The  remaining  arti- 
cles were  under  the  head  of  cus- 
toms and  excise.  The  greatest  in- 
cotiveniences  had  been  found  to 
arise  from  the  unioii  of  customs 
'anid  eicis^y  which  increased  the 
expenses  of  both :  and  the  govern- 
ment hoped  the  greatest  improve- 
ment, at  least  they  were  resolved 
to  try  what  improvement  could  be 
made,  by  placing  this  province 
under  one  riither  than  under  both. 
Many  articles  of  bur  imports  were 
known  to  be  subject  to  adultera- 
tion and  fraud.    The  bfficers  of 
the  revenue  had  no  means  of  pre- 
venting this  fraud  after  the  arti- 
cles had  been  given  out  of  the 
wardbou^e ;  the  excise  possessed 
means  of  detecting  afterwards  any 
adulteration  or  frauds     The  arti- 
cles proposed  to  be  taxed  under 
this  head  were  tobacco,  coffee,  tea, 
and  pepper.    Such  a  tax  would 
be  imposed  upon  tobacco  as  would 
add  5OO,QO0i.  to  the  revenue,  and 
still  it  would,  he  hoped,  be  sold 
cheaper  than  at  present.  •  Coffee 
•  would,  by  an  increased  tax,  yield 
130,000/.  By  raising  tlie  tax  upon 
tek  jf  per  cent,  that  was  from  96 
to  100»  a  revenue  of  130^000/. 
snight  be  expected.    From   the 
proposed  tax  upon  pepper  he  ex- 
pected 30/XX)iL  These  taxes  would 
pr6da(ce  no  variation  on  the  con- 
.  sujiipltoh  of  the  commodities.  At 
present  the  utmost  vigilance  was 


necessary  to  present  adulteratich 
and  frjiud.  That  vigilance  would, 
he  trusted,  be  exerted  with  effect. 
The  temptations  ^ould  not  be  in- 
creased by  this  arrangement^  and 
a  saving  would  be  produced  to 
the  Consumer  by  ir.eans  of  great6r 
and  more  effectual  vigilance  being 
exercised; 

One  article  only  remained  to  be 
stated.  There  was  phe  article 
upon  which  it  was  intended  to 
raise  the  duty,  and  which  he  con- 
ceived might  be  done  without  arfy 
inconvenience  to  the  public )  at 
all  events  the  experiment  would 
be  one  worth  trying :  it  was  a 
tax  upon  British  spirits.  Thi$, 
he  *  calculated,  would  produce 
500,000/.  The  total,  then,  of 
the  increased  taxes  would  be 
3;190,000/.;.but,  making  an  al- 
lowance for  incidental  deficiencies 
in  collection,  he  would  estimate 
it  at  3,000,000/*  He  would  not 
then  go  into  the  detail  of  each  of 
the  articles  he  had  mentioned^  as 
a  more  proper  time  would  arrive 
for  that  purpose ;  and  when  it 
should  come,  he  should  be  willing 
to  go  into  any  explanation  which 
might  be  thought  necessary.  The 
whole,  then,  would  stand  thus  :-^ 
The  first  article  was  the  consoli- 
dation of  customs ;  which,  includ- 
ing the  duty  on  wool,  would 
amount  to  ...  •  4^500,000 
The  increased  duty 

on  malt    ....  1,400,000 
on  British  spirits    •       500,000 
on  tobacco    .     •     .      500^000 
on  coffee  and  cocoa       1 30^000 
on  tea     ....        130,000 
on  pepper     .     •     •        30,000 
Making  on         • 
the  whole  .     .  4^3,190,000 
He  could  not  too  seriously  im- 
press upon  the  house  the  necetsily 
of  adopting  measuvs  which  would 
support 
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feilippcit  public  credit  upon  a  solid 
bnd  permanent  basis.  It  should  be 
borne  in  toind,  that  for  three  years 
resort  had  been  had  to  temporary 
expedients,  in  order  to  make  the 
income  and  expenditure  meet.  It 
was  nowy  he  conceived,  full  time 
'  -having  minutely  examined  into 
all  our  sources  of  income,  haying 
inqosred  into  our  expenditure  (not, 
be  trusted,  without  effect) so  as  to 
iee  what  could  be  spared  consist- 
ently with  public  security,  havine 
some  to  the  determination  of,  and 
made  preparations  for,  restoring 
our  metallic  currency— ^we  should 
also  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
place  pur  revenue  upon  a  sure  and 
permanent  footing,  to  restore  a 
permanent  system  of  taxation. 
The  investigations  to  which  he  had 
alluded  had  shown  all  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  country,  at 
home  and  abroad*  The  aimy  of  oc- 
cupation, which  had  been  station- 
ed in  France,  were  recalled,  and 
we  had  now  what  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  permanent  peace  esta^ 
blishment;  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that,  with  this  fixed  and  set- 
tled view  of  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic  situations,  we  should  adopt 
some  regular  and  permanent  sy- 
stem in  accordance  with  them. 

In  all  human  probability  we 
might  calculate  upon  a  continu- 
ance of  the  pacidc  relations  in 
which  we  stood  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  and  of  course  a 
continuance  of  and  increase  in  that 
improvement  which  a  state  of 
peace  brought  with  it.  There 
might,  however,  be  some  little 
additions  to  our  present  amount 
of  expenditure  which  could  not 
be  avoided.  For  instance,-  it  would 
be  necessary  that  our  militia  should 
not  be  long  without  being  placed 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  But  though 


this  might  be  looked  to  on  the  one 
hand  as  in  increase,  there  were 
circumstances  to  which  we  muft 
necessarily  lookfor  a  decrease  of  oiir 
expenditure.  There  was  the  fall- 
ing in  of  pensions^  and  other  an- 
nual allowances,  which  would 
cease  with  the  lives  of  the  present 
holders,  so  as  to  produce  a  gradual 
decrease  of  our  expenditure  bfelow 
our  income,  and  of  course  to  add 
to  the  sinking  fund  the  sum  he  had 
alres^dy  mentioned  of  BfiOOfiOOh, 
by  which  not  only  the  present  loan 
but  the  whole  debt  would  be  put 
in  a  fair  process  of  liquidation.  It 
was  true  the  loan  of  the  present 
year  would  increase  the. amount 
of  the, debt  beyond  the  sinking 
fund ;  but  then  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  5,000,000/.  of  it  would 
take  up  that  amount  of  exchequfr 
bills,  and  5,000,000/.  more  would 
go  to  the  bank. 

The  total  amount  of"  a  tax,  as 
to  its  regular  produce,  could  not 
be  known  in  the  first  year ;  nor 
could  the  operations  or  charge  of 
the  loan  be  exactly  ascertained  in 
the  same  period ;  but  on.the  whole 
there  was  every  reason  f  6  look  for- 
ward to  a  considerable  diminution 
of  debt  in  tlie  next  and  in  every 
succeeding  year.  One  thing  he 
should  look  to — it  was  the  decrease 
of  our  resources  in  consequence 
of  what  he  trusted  would  be  but 
the  temporary  stagnation  of  trade. 
He  admitted  that  the  stagnation 
already  experienced  was  lamenta- 
ble ;  but  he  had  reason  to  hope, 
from  the  recent  symptons  of  im- 
provement, that  such  stagnation 
would  be  found  to  decrease  daily. 
The  improvement  in  our  ttade 
was  very  considerable  down  to  the 
5lh  of  April.  In  that  period  thei^e 
was  an  increase  of  1,000,000/;, 
comps(red  with  the  corresponding 
I  2  quarter 
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cjtiaiter  of  last  year.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  4th  of  June,  there 
was  some  diminutioiiy  which  com« 
pared  with  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  die  last  year  amoontM  to 
107»000/.  or  about  2  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole;  but  in  that  period  (the 
limihp:  quarter  of  last  year)  there 
weresome  extraordinaiypayments 
which,  if  taken  into  account,  would 
make  the  diminudou  of  die  last 
quarter  appear  very  smalL    The 

•  right  honourable  gendeman  then 
went  through  theitems  upon  which 
the  increase  and  diminudon  just 
mendoned  had  been  foimdedy  but 
in  a  manner  not  distinct  enough 
to  be  followed.  The  whole  de- 
crease, as  he  had  observed,  would 
be  found  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  amount.    He  was 

*  liot  so  very  sanguine  as  to  sar,  that 
there  would  t^  immediately  any 
very  great  improvement,  but  he 
did  believe  that  there  would  not 
be  found  any  further  diminution. 
The  alarm  which  was  recendy 
raised  about  the  approaching  re- 
sumption of  cash-payments  had 

'  already  subsided.  It  was  found 
that  the  fears  which  that  measure 
had  created  were  unfounded,  and 
in  consequence  industry  had  re- 
turned, and  our  revenue  would 
be  restored. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon 
the  situation  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  its  resources,  and  laid 
benire  the  house  the  means  by 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
proposed  that  the  revenue  should 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, he  would  not  now  trouble 
them  further,  reserving  to  him- 
self of  course  die  power  of  ezplam- 
ing  on  another  occasion  any  mat- 
ter upon  which  such  eiptanatton 
anight  be  required.  He  could 
not,  howeyer,  At  down  without 


saying  a  few  words   npoa  the 
great  responsibility  whicft  mim- 
sters  took  npon  themsdves  in  pro- 
posing new  taxes  at  such  a  pmod 
cff  peace.  '  He  would  admit  that 
resDonsibility,  and  that  it  brought 
widi  it  the  strong  oliligadon  to 
the  most  rieid  economy  which 
could   be   Imlowed   cofisistentlpr 
with  the  neoessities  of  die  public 
service.    He  would  fully  agree 
that  such  economy  should  be  o^  , 
served,  and  in  order  to  sadsfy  the 
house  that  it  was  intended  so  to 
be,  he  was  ready  with  a  resoki- 
tion  calling  upon  the  executive 
government  to  adhere  to  it  in  the 
strictest  sense.   The  effects  of  die 
calls  to  this  efiect  had  been  already 
seen :  one  of  them  could  not  be 
denied ;  it  was  the  diminudon  of 
expense  in  the  collection  and  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  public  revenue* 
Many  improvements  had    been 
made ;  and  though  all  that  had 
been  suggested  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  efiect  in  the  course  of 
the  present  session,  vet  such  an 
amelioradon  might  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  a  Ittde  time  as 
would  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
the  best  results*    The  right  ho* 
nourable  gendeman  concluded  by 
moving  (in  addition  to  the  for- 
mer resolutions),    *«  That  with  a 
view  of  accelerating  the  arrival  of 
that  period  at  which  relief  may 
be  afforded  to  the  country  from  a 
part  of  its  burdens,  this  house 
doth  confidently  expect  ^at   a 
continued  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendence shall  be  exercised  over 
the  expendttute  of  the  state  in  all 
its  several  departments,  and  that 
a  minute  investfgadon  shall  be  in- 
stituted into  the  mode  and  ex* 
pense  of  cdlecdon  and  manage- 
ment m  the  several  brandies  of 
the  revenue,  in  ordb-  that  every 
reduction 
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redaction-  UMiy  be  made  therein 
which  can  be  eflFected  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  interests/' 

The  whole  of  the  resolutions 
proposed  on  Thursday  were  then 
put  from  the  chair.  On  the  read- 
ing of  the  first) 

Mr.  Tiemey  rose.    He  began 
by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
mode  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  adopted.    After 
ail  the  reductions  which  it  was 
said  had  been  mAde»  and  all  the 
professions  and  promises  of  fur- 
ther economy  and  retrenchment 
which  the  house  had  heard  from 
him  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  he 
BOW  came,  and  (proposing  new 
taxes)  said)  **  Do  you,  house  elf 
commons,  advise  us  to  be  thriftr 
and  economical,   and  we    shall 
promise  to  follow  your    advice 
most    submissively/'      Why,    if 
the  ri^ht  honoutable  gentleman 
thought  that  they  (the  ministers) 
were  disposed  to  retrench  as  much 
as  possible,  did  he  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  upon  the  house  to 
advise  them  to  that  course?    It 
was  in  fact,  if  it  had  anv  mean- 
ing, an  admission  that  they  had 
not  done  as  much  as  they  should; 
or  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
more^  unless  called  upon  oy  the 
house.  He  would  not  now  follow 
the  riffht  honourable  gentleman 
throupi  the  resolutions.    Indeed, 
the  first  two  he  did  not  under- 
stand.   It  might  be  owing  to  his 
own  dnlness,  but  he  could  not 
see  what  bearing  they  had  upon 
those  with  which  the  right  ho- 
nouable  gentleman  had  conclu- 
ded.   He  would  not  stop  to  in- 
Qoire  into  the  question  whether 
me  abolition  of  the  property  tax 
was  a  bkssix^  or  a  curse ;  nor 
would  he  follow  the  right  honour- 


able gentleman  mto  the  nature  of 
the  new  taxes  he  had  prop<Ked ; 
but,  in  the  few  observations  he 
had  to  make  to  the  house,  would 
confine  himself  to  the  abstract 
question  of  the  three  millions  of 
new  taxes  in  the  fifth  year  of 
peace.  He  was  not  making  an 
objection  to  the  principle  o?  in* 
creased  taxation,  whenever  that 
should  be  reouired  by  the  urgent 
necessities  ot  the  state.  When* 
ever  such  period  had  arrived,  or 
should  arriTe,  he  was  and  would 
still  be  prepared  to  take  his  share 
of  unpopularity  in  supporting 
them. 

^  But  he  objected  to  this  taxa- 
tion, and  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  be    carried   into   effect. 
Here  the  right  honourable  een« 
tleman  read  the  first  2  or  S  of  the 
resolutions,  and  continued— He 
could  not   exactly    comprehend 
how  these  two  bore  upon    the 
question  before  the  house*    But  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  after  all  the 
vapourine  about  the  sinking  fund, 
after  all  U)at  had  been  said  about 
its  inviolability,  and  the  confidence 
which  its  existence  inspired  in  the 
public  creditor,  we  now  had  this 
melancholy  fact— that  ministers 
were  driven  to  a  direct  breach  of 
faith  with  that  public  creditor* 
All  the  assurances  which  he  had 
formerly   made    were   now,    it 
seemed,  lost  sijg;ht  of,   and  the 
public  were  to  forget  diem  as  If 
they  had  never  been  made.    The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
once  said  that  he  looked  to  the 
promises  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  respect 
to  the  sinking  fund ;  he  should 
refer  back  to  what  his  own  opi« 
nions  were  upon  the  subject  in 
(we  believe)  1813.  He  had  then 
argued,  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  touch  the  sinking  fundi 
Id  that 
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that  it  would  $o  lessen  the  interest 
6f  money,  that  God  only  knew 
what  would  become  of  the  cdun- 
try,  or  what  it  would  do  with  its 
surplus  capital.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, 5,600,000/.  had  been  taken 
from  this  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  It  was  said,  that 
great  advantages  wculd  arise 
flierefrom  ;  but  now,  when  those 
advantages  were  expected  to  be 
derived,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  turned  round  and  said, 
'*  There  is  an  end  of  any  such  ad- 
vantage. The  sinking  fund,  af. 
tcr  all,  is  in  fact  only  2,000,000/., 
and  parliament  must  make  it 
5,000,000/.,  in  order  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  future  pay- 
ment of  the  debt."  This  he  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  conceived  to  be  unfair 
to  the  stockholder.  It  was  hold- 
ing out  to  the  country  that 
3,000,000/.  were  to  be. raised  for 
his  (the  stockholder's)  benefit. 
On  the  part  of  the  stockholder, 
he  should  contend  that  this  was 
unfair  dealinpr.  The  plain  truth 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  it 
should  not  be  made  appear  that  a 
measure  to  which  their  own  ex- 
travagant neglect  had  driven  mi- 
nisters was  resorted  to  merely  for 
his  (the  stockholder's}  advantage. 
The  stockholder  had  a  right  to 
complain  that  the  original  princi- 
.  pie  was  lost  sight  of.  It  was  first 
agreed  that  the  whole  deb:  might 
be  redeemed  in  45  years.  But  now 
we  had  a  debt  of  800,000,000/., 
and  even  at  one  per  cent,  (the 
usual  allowance  on  loans)  it  would 
require  a sinkingfUnd  of  8,000,000/. 
to  go  to  meet  that  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple. Admitting  even  tliat  this 
sum  were  applicable  at  present, 
the  45  years  originally  spoken  of 
^ould  only  be  reckoned  from  the 
present   time.     This,    however. 


could  not  now  be  looked  for ; 
there  was  only  a  sum  which  it  re- 
quired the  aid  of  parliament  to 
bring  up  to  5,000,000/.  So  that 
now,  in  the  fifth  year  of  peace, 
we  were  to  go  On  with  a  debt  of 
800,000,000/.,  with  a  sinking  fund 
of  5,000,000/.  5  and  to  supply 
that,  and  make  both  ends  meet 
for  the  present,  we  were  to  have 
3,000,000/.  of  new  taxes;  and 
this  we  were  told  to  look  to  as 
our  permanent  peace  establish- 
ment. It  was  bad  enough  in  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to 
tax,  but  it  was  worse  that  he 
should  laugh  at  the  country ;  aind, 
in  fact,  no  man  could  do  so  more 
than  he  did,  when  he  described 
as  a  flourishing  state  of  our 
finances,  a  debt  of  800,000,000/. 
and  a  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000t. 
He  hopedhe  should  not  be  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  in  a  situa« 
tion  of  difficulty  we  should  be  ob- 
liged to  construe  the  act  respect- 
ing the  sinking  fpnd  according  to 
its  strict  letter.  The  country,  no 
doubt,  was  to  be  considered,  with 
its  present  great  (and,  as  he  con« 
ceived,  unnecessary)  expenditure. 
Some  allowance,  be  would  not 
deny,  should  be  made  for  the  un- 
fortunate situation  to  which  we 
had  been  reduced.  In  that  bro- 
ken down  condition,  he  would 
not  say  that  ministers  should  hot 
yield  to  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them  ;  but  then  it  was 
too  much  to  hear  them  boast  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as 
if  they  entertained  no  idea  of  its 
present  situation,  or  felt  no  seihse 
of  shame  for  their  own  past  er- 
rors. The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's language  was  this— 
"  Here  I  come  again  with  my  old 

Eroud  prancing  periods  ;  giTe  me 
ut  3,000|000i.  more,  and  depend 

upon 
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opoiv  ity  all  shall  be  right,  happy 
and  agreeable  for  the  future." 
Before  a  single  farthing  of  such  a 
s^Mn  was  granted  to  hiniy  he 
thoughi  that  he  (the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  ought  to  state 
what  he  had  done  with  the  many 
millions  which  had  prieviously 
been  voted.  He  had  indeed  pro- 
mised the  nation,  that  it  should 
have  indemnity  for  the  past,  and 
security  for  the  future  $  but  it  was 
a  strange  in4einnity,  and  a  still 
stranger  security,  to  infix  upon  it 
3»000,000/.  of  additional  taxes  in 
the  fifth  year  of  peace.  Was  it 
too  mucn,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  him  to  ask  the  house 
to  pause  before  they  determined 
-r^o  deliberate  before  they  re- 
solved ?  Was  it  too  much  for  him 
to  demand  of  them  to  examine 
how  this  sum  had  been  advanced j 
and  that  had  been  withdrawn  ? 
Was  it  too  much  for  him  to  bid 
them  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
panacea,  which  was  now  to  be 
applied  to  all  their  distresses  and 
to  all  their  grievances?  It  was 
usinfi;  a  pretty  phrase  to  say^ 
"  Give  us  3,000,000/.  more,  and 
you  shall  have  prosperity  in  fu- 
ture j"  but  unfortunately  there 
was  neither  truth  nor  meaning  in 
it.  The  measures  which  were 
now  recommended  to  the  house 
were  such  as  could  not  be  gratify* 
mg  to  the  stockholder,  as  they 
held  him  up  as  a  fit  object  for 
public  odium.  He  thought  it 
right  to  state  this,  because  he  had 
heard  it  said  that  the  stockholder 
was  now  going  to  reap  a  noble 
harvest,  rersons  who  used  this 
language  had  quite  forgotten  that 
the  stockholdershad  suffered  much 
amid  the  late  difficulties  and  di- 
stresses, andVere  therefore  not 
the  most  proper  persons  in  the 


world  to  be  pomted  out  to  their 
countrymen  as  men  who  were  fat- 
tening upon  the  miseries  of  the 
nation. 

This  was,  perhaps,  an  unneces- 
sary digression,  and  if  it  was  so, 
he  should  do  wisely  in  leaving  it 
with  all  expedition.  He  should 
therefore  advert  to  that  resolu- 
tion of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman which  stated,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the 
clear  income  of  the  country .  be- 
yond its  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  5,000,000/.  Now  He  (Mr, 
Tierney)  did  not  say  so :  the  sur-. 
plus  might  be  more,  or  it  might 
be  less  ;  but  whichever  it  was,  he 
could  not  agree  to  it  after  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  wish- 
ed to  entrap  the  approbation  of 
the  house.  He  protested  again 
and  again  that  he  could  not  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  surplus 
of  5,000,000/.  in  order  to  pi;ovide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  or  to  make  such  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  natioital 
debt  as  was  likely  to  afford  to  the 
country  a  prospect  of  future  relief 
from  its  present  burdens.  As  he 
could  not  say  this,  he  should 
move  the  previous  question,  and 
not  a  negative,  upon  these  resQ* 
lutions ;  and  he  should  move  it 
upon  this  ground,  that  it  would 
give  to  the  bouse  more  time  to 
consider  tben^.  The  Jast  propo- 
sition of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  this— '<  That  it  is 
expedient  now  to  increase  the  in* 
come  of  the  country  by  the  im- 
position of  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  3,000,000/.  per  annum/'  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  must 
forgive  him  if  lie  raised  his 
voice  most  loudly  against  these 
1 4  3,000,000/. 
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PJOOf^iOOOl  of  new  taxes.  He 
^ould  not  figure  to  himself  how 
tihe  imposition  of  such  a  burden 
yrata  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
boasts  which  had  been  made  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country.    The  ri^ht  honourable 

Entleman  apologized  for  his  not 
Yin^  apprized  the  house  of  the 
necessity  of  making  it  sooner,  by 
$aying»  that  he  had  waited  to  see 
the  report  of  the  secret  commit? 
fees  on  the  affiurs  of  the  bank;  he 
^id  not  see  in  what  manner  this 
reason  accounted  for  the  reluc* 
tance  to  submit  it  to  their  const- 
^erationt  especially  as  he  fthe 
^ancellor  or  the  exchequer)  nad 
at  last  thought  fit  to  ask  them  for 
dyOOOfOOOio  when  it  was  a  grand 
question  to  determine  what  even 
^  pound  sterling  was.  The  cur- 
rency was  now  in  the  Tery  act  of 
bc^g  reduced  to  a  proper  stan- 
<iard  of  value ;  and  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  like  most 
new  converts,  always  running 
into  extremes,  now  apprehended 
greac  danger  from  that  very  mea^ 
sure  in  wmch  he  formerly  would 
not  allow  that  there  was  any.  He 
himself,  sCnd  the  friends  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  act- 
ing, had  always  said,  that  a  great 
pressure  would  follow  such  a  re- 
duetion,  because  the  alteration  in 
the  value  of  money  was  in  itself 
a  tax  of  no  light  or  trifling  nature. 
He  did  not  mean  to  blame  this 
allteration;  pn  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  it  had  adready  done 
essential  good  to  the  country;  but 
still  it  was  in  the  namre  of  a  tax, 
because  if  a  man's  income  was  re- 
duced, he  could'  not  pay  the  same 
nominal  taxes  out  of  it,  without 
encroaching  considerabljr  upon 
^e  number  of  his  coqvemencies. 
'  The     honourable    gentleman 


then  desired  the  house  to  look' 
at  the  ntuation  in  which  the  comi« 
try  was  placed.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  himself  ad- 
mitted the  complete  stagnation  of 
our  trade;  whether  he  admitted 
it  or  no  was  very  immaterial,  since 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
except  the  distress  in  which  sdl 
classes  of  our  manufacturers  were 
plunged.  The  petitions  which  the 
nouse  had  repei ved  from  the  agri- 
tultural  part  of  the  community 
clearly  proved  that  their  fortunes 
were  not  in  a  much  more  flourishr 
ing  state  than  those  of  the  manu- 
facturer; whilst  the  complaints 
which  they  were  now  daily  and 
hourly  receiving  regarding  the 
heaviness  of  the  poor-rates  showed 
that  the  evil  was  not  confined  to 
particular  districts,  but  spread  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  whole 
nation :  and  yet  what  was  the  an^ 
swer  that  the  homse  was  making 
every  24  hours  to  these  expressions 
ofmisery  and  distress?  Why,  the 
answer  was,  **  We  will  impose 
upon  you  3,000,000/.  of  additional 
taxes.''  Were  the  people  of  £n- 
^and  stocks  or  stones,  that  ther 
could  be  expected  to  endure  such 
tres^tment  ?  Could  there  he  any 
thing  more  galling  to  them  than 
to  hear  that,  while  thev  were  en« 
during  the  severest  labours  to 
gain  a  scanty  and  precarious  sub- 
sistence, his  majesty's  ministers 
had  found  out,  that  me  only  true^ 
sound,  and  legitimate  remedy  for 
their  distress,  was  to  tax  them  a 
little  more  ?  The  ri^ht  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  was  even 
now  saying  to  them,  «♦  You  have 
not  been  taxed  enough;  I  have 
taken  18,000,000/.  of  taxes  from 
off  your  shoulders,  but  I  ought  to. 
have  hk  ibfim  on;  yon  wonl^ 

then 
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tben  faave  'been  intich  hzpfiet 
Chan  you  now  are ;  and  in  orda* 
to  restore  yon  to  a  part  of  that 
happiness  which  yott  have  lost,  I 
^li  gfre  yoQ  back  again  one-sixth 
6f  the  taxes  which  I  had  taken  off./' 
This  was  a  kind  of  reasoning 
which,  however  it  might  be  eloss- 
ed  over  within  the  walls  of  that 
house,  would  be  seen  in  all  its  full 
absurdity  out  of  doors.     In  spite 
of  the  floarishing  speeches  of  the 
noble  lord^  and  the  glowing  Ian* 
guage  of  die  prince  regent  him* 
self,  the  people  will  not  believe 
the  country  to  be  prosperous,  es* 
pecially  when  5,000,000/.  of  new 
taxes  are  to  be  added  among  the 
stock  ofits  prosperity.  As  a  stock- 
holder himself,  he  would  rather 
|eavethesinkingfundat2,000,p00^ 
than  haveit  raised' to  5,000,000/. 
on  the  terms  now  proposed :  this 
was  a  mere  opinion  o(  his  own, 
and  his  reason  for  entertaining  it 
was,  that  he  should  thus  be  re- 
leased from  a  strong  odium,  to 
which  he  should  otherwise  be  per« 
petnally  subjected.   Besides,  what 
difference  was  there  to  the  stock- 
holder, practically  speaking,  whe- 
ther he  had  a  sinking  fund  of 
2,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.  ?    The 
10,000^000/.  were  gone  for  ever, 
and  would  be  applied  from  time 
to  time  to  the  service  of  the  year. 
He  lamented  that  we  were  driven 
to  such  a  breach  of  faith^  but  we 
were  driven  to  it  by  a  sad  and 
now  an  inevitable  necessity.    It 
might  therefore  be  a  fair  question 
for  any  one  to  ask.  In  what  way 
were  our  finances  to  be  again  pot 
upon  a  fair  footing  ?    To  such  a 
Question  he  would  reply,   that 
mere  were  only  three  methods— 
a  constant  applidation  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  $  an  imposition  of  new 
tsoet  2  or,  what  he  diougfat  bet* 


ter  than  both^  a  r^nn  and  re- 
trenchnsent  in  every  department 
of  state. 

He  maintained,  diat  the  house 
had  no  right  to  impose  a  smgle 
tax  upon  the  country,  until  it  had 
diown  that  a  reduction  had  been 
madein  everyestablishment  iwduch 
could  be  reduced ;  and  that  it  had 
no  right  to  goad  and  irritate  the- 

Qle.  by  new  imposes,  until  it 
shown  them  that  there  was  no 
other  respnrce  to  which  it  could 
apply  consistently  with  eidier  the 
safety  or  the  credit  of  the  natioa* 
But  he  supposed  that  some  of  the 
gentJemen  on  the  opposite  behcfaes 
would  say  to  him,  **  I  know  yoa 
talk  grandly  on  economy  $  but 
can  yon  point  out  any  leduetions 
by  which  a  large  sum  can  be  sav-i 
ed  to  the  public  V*  He  would  re« 
ply  to  these  inteivogatories  by 
answering,  that  he  bdievied  that 
such  reductions  might  be  pointed 
out ;  and  bv  expressing  his  ^nn 
conviction,  that  an  admimstnitioa 
which  made  economy  their  ob«' 
ject  mightsave  at  least  1,000,000/. 
to  the  country.  The  right  ho^ 
nourable  gendeman  had  now  be- 
gun to  discover,  that  some  dhni* 
nution  of  expense  might  be  effsct- 
ed  by  a  di£Eet«nt  mode  of  collect^ 
ing  the  revenue ;  but  he  VTas  sorry 
to  say  that  he  did  not  much  trust 
in  his  discoveries.  The  noble 
lord,  too,  when  he  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  had  said  that  this  should 
be  the  last  yeu- of  its  sitting.  This 
had  not  much  the  appearance  of 
economy,  especially  when  it  was 
recollected  how  that  committee 
had  discharged  its  duties.  Had 
that  committee  exammed  into  the 
nature  of  any  public  offices,  ex- 
cept those  connected  with  die 
army   and   ordnance^    Had  it 
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ever  attempted  to  probe  matters 
to  the  very  bottom*  as  had  been 
done  in  that  committee  over 
^ich  their  late  speaker  (lord 
Colchester)  and  another  honour- 
able gentleman  in  his  eye  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  so  ably  presided? 
N09  nothing  like  it :  every  thing 
that  came  from  that  committee 
came  in  a  round«aboat  way  from 
the  ministers  themselves  ;  just  as 
if  it  were  an  o£Pence  for  any  body 
biit  themselves  to  say  that  mini- 
sters were  to  be  trusted  in  matters 
of  economy.  All  the  great  re- 
dactions which  had  been  made 
bad  literally  been  forced  upon 
t^em.  The  transition  from  war 
to  peace  had  indeed  obtained  for 
us  a  less  numerous  army,  and  a 
less  navy  (and  if  ministers  had 
not  made  a  reduction  in  both» 
they  could  not  have  walked  the 
streets  in  quiet) ;  but  in  tlie  ex- 
penses of  the  establishments  ne- 
cessary for  their  regulation^  no 
reduction  whatever  mid  been  vo- 
luntarily made.  When  the  army 
estimates  were  before  the  house, 
he  had  said  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  point  out  each 
item  that  was  improper,  or  to  say 
what  might  be  saved  here  and 
what  there;  but  still  he  main- 
Uuned  that  a  large  reduction 
ought,  and  with  proper  attention 
might  be  easily  effi^ted.  It  was 
for  the  principle  of  economy  that 
he  combated,  and  against  that 
principle  ministers  as  vehemently 
contended.  His  friends  had  tried 
them  upon  the  question  of  the 
two  lords  of  the  admiralty.  These 
lords  had  only  1,000/.  a^piece,  so 
that  the  saving  which  they  had 
proposed  only  amounted  to  2,000i. 
per  annum ;  this,  it  was  said,  was 
scarce  iwordi  talking  about :  he 
allowed  it>   but  mamtained  that 


the  principle  an  which  the  reduc- 
tion was  founded  was  invaluable. 
Good  speeches  might  be  made  m 
defence  of  these  two  lords,  by 
those  who  iiad  even  lets  abi- 
lity than  those*  wHo  usually  de- 
fended them ;  but  it  was  not  a 
good  speech  that  would  satisfy 
Sie  country  on  such  a  subject;  no- 
thing would  do  except  economy* 

The  honourable  member  then 
adverted  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
military  establishments,  which,  if 
they  were  not  reduced  speedily, 
would  end  in  our  total  ruin.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  imposing  at- 
titude which  we  preserved  towards 
Europe :  he  wished  to  know  which 
of  these  two  attitudes  was  the 
most  imposing-— to  keep  up  a 
large  army  vmose  expenses  we 
could  not  pay,  or  a  small  army 
whose  expenses  we  could  pay, 
and  whose  numbers  we  could  in- 
crease whenever  we  chose  or  had 
occasion  for  them.  Bat  then  it 
was  hard,  very  hard,  to  part  with 
a  little  patronage:  yet  bdfore  they 
taxed  the  meanest  beggar  in  the 
country,  he  had  a  right  to  say  to 
them,  **  Show  me  that  you  have 
avoided  all  unnecesary  expendi- 
ture." But  this  his  majesty's 
ministers  could  not  show,  because 
they  bad  been  guilty  of  the  most 
profuse  extravagance*  They  had 
maintained  an  army  which  was 
too  large  both  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  of  the  constitution, 
and  had  then  made  it  an  argument 
for  increasing  our  ordnance  esta- 
blishments, because  a  large  army 
always  required  a  large  ordnance. 
To  compensate,  however,  for  this 
increase,  they  had  made  great  re- 
ductions in  the  navy ;  greater  re- 
ductions, indeed,  never  had  been 
made  in  itthan  were  made  at  pre- 
sent, and  the.  reason  of  it  was 
'     this 
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this-— onr  nayy  officers  could  tiot 
bow  and  scraps  as  well  as  the  offi-^ 
cers  of  our  army,  nor  play  off  with 
equal  agility  thetricKS  and  arti- 
fices  of  skilftil  courtiers.  And  yet. 
Us  our  navy  could  stand  our  guard 
when  our  army  could  not,  tne  re* 
duction  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
disproportionate  in  the  two  ser*  • 
▼ices.  Low  as  it  had  been  made  in 
the  one,  he  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  still  lower  in  the  other ; 
and  if  the  noble  lord's  assertion 
be  true,  that  we  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
let  him  show  us  his  belief  of  it  by 
another  reduction  in  our  military 
establishments.  The  army,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  department 
of  our  expenditure  in  which  great 
savings  might  soon  be  accomplish- 
ed. The  expenses  of  many  of  our 
colonies  might  be  diminished  ;  a 
consolidation  of  offices  under  the 
revenue  might  take  place,  and  the 
office  of  a  third  secretary  of  state, 
as  he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  once  pro- 
posed, might  be  entirely  abolished. 
Indeed,  he  saw  no  more  reason 
for  a  third  secretary  of  state 
than  he  did  for  a  third  archbi- 
shop. The  necessity  of  a  board  of 
control  might  also  be  taken  into 
coittideration.  Indeed,  the  afiairs 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  ra- 
ther belonged  to  the  office  of  a 
noble  lorcf  than  to  the  office  in 
which  they  were  at  present  trans- 
acted. Might  not  it  also  be  advis- 
able to  look  at  the  horse-guards, 
and  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
having  a  secretary-at-war  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  ?  It  might 
be  uncomfortable  for  honourable 
gentlemen  to  hear  of  such  reduc- 
tions, but  it  was  scarcely  less  un- 
comfortable for  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  advocate  the  necessity 
of  making  them.  He  had  muca 


rather  live  at  ease  in  the  coontry* 
and  see  gendemen  at  the  head  of  j 
large  establishments  indtilging  the 
hospitality  of  their  tempers  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  than  propose  such 
retrenchment  as  he  now^fdt  it  his 
duty  to  propose ;  he  had  as  good 
a  turn  for  the  luxuries  of  this  world 
as  any  member  on  the  opposite 
benches ;  but  still  as  they  had  now 
been  prancinr  for  many  years, 
and  as  the  biU  was  brought  in,  it 
was  fit  that  they  should  pay  it,  and 
'*pay  it  you  shall,"  said  the  honour- 
able member,  addressing  them, 
<'  if  aught  I  can  say  has  any  weight 
or  influence  in  this  hoose.^  *^  fint 
then,"  say  the  supporters  of  the 
[>resent  system,  *«  it  these  reduc- 
tions  are  made,  no  administration 
can  possibly  stand."  He  maintain* 
ed,  that  any  administration  which 
owed  its  continuance  in  power  to 
such  support  as  this  extravag^ce 
supplied  ought  not  to  stand 
for  a  single  moment;  and  ad« 
ded,  that  no  administration 
could  be  strong  in  public  opinion 
except  that  which  took  care  that 
every  farthing  of  money  exacted 
from  the  public  was  expended  In 
real  and  not  in  nominal  services. 
These  observations  were  fotced 
upon  his  mind  by  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  which  was  so  me- 
lancholy that  every  sacrifice  ought 
to  be  made  by  those  in  power  pre* 
vious  to  any  application  for  new 
taxes.  But  it  was  now  argued, 
that  though  the  present  measure 
was  one  of  the  strongest  necessity, 
the  country  had  such  confidence 
in  his  majesty's  present  advisers 
as  not  to  have  any .  objection  to 
acceding  to  tt.  He  would  allow 
^at  the  division  which  had  uken 
place  on  the  motion  submitted  by 
him  to  the  house  the  other  night 
upon  the  ^tate  of  the  nation,  was 
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siidiasto  flbowtliattbe  boose  had 
tbe  most  implicit  confidence  in  the 
noble  lord  and  'right  honom'able 
gendeman  opposite;  he  would  al* 
E>w  that  they  were  the  best,  the 
wisest,  die  most  economical,  and 
the  most  consistent  ministers  that 
ooald  be  foand  in  ^e  country ;  yet 
stffl,  altowing  all  the  merit  that 
was  due  to  that  overpowering  ma« 
jority,  he  must  vay  mat,  if  his  mo* 
don  had  been  carried,  they  would 
hxT<e  been  doing  on  the  ISth  May 
^diatthey  were  now  proceeding 
to  do  on  the  7th  June.  The  right 
honourable   gentleman    opposite 
says,  ^  A  great  saving  in  the  cbU 
lection  oT  the   revenue  can  be 
effM:ted  $  leave  it  to  me,  and  be 
assured  that  I  will  accomplish  it." 
With  all  doe  deference  to  him 
(die  chancellor  of  the  exchequer), 
he(Mr  Tiemey)  would  not  leave 
it  to  him :  as  soon  as  he  did  leave 
it  to  him,  there  would  be  a  long 
farewell  to  all  economy  and  re* 
trenchment.    But  when  the  r^ht 
honourable  gendeman  promised 
rtirenchment,  it  was  only  right 
pcnrhaps  to  ask,  for  what  was  all 
this  retrenchment  to  be  made  ?  For 
tht  sinking  fund  ?  But  if  he  had 
not  been  economical  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  was  it  likely  that 
he  would  become  so  for  the  sink- 
ing fund  ^  The  strongestexcitement 
vi^idi  he  and  hii  colleagues  could 
have  to  economy  wouldbe  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  house  ia 
grandng  the  supplies  if  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  reluctance  could  be 
made  without  occasioning  a  pres- 
sure on  the  people.    For  his  own 
pait,  he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  was  sure 
diat  if  they  had  the  money  given 
diem,  the  coontrv  would  hear 
no  more  aboot  their    economy 
dll  diey  had  occasion  to  aj^y 
for  some-agaaif  £dv  ho  wascercaip, 


that  in  thrir  natures  diev  abborred 
bconomy,  and  that  they  never 
woold  practise  it  onless  it  were 
forced  upon  them  in  foture,  as  it 
bad  been  forced  upon  them  in  the 
past.    Whenever   and   wherever 
diey  had  resorted  to  it,  they  had 
resorted  to  it  to  stifle  what  they 
called  die  clamour  and  impatience 
of  the  populace ;  and  had  never 
made  any  reductions  voluntarily, 
except  those  which  were  occasion^ 
ed  by  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace.     He  again  repeated  his  as* 
sertion,  that  by  a  careful  attention 
to  our  expenditure,   1,000^000/. 
might  be  annually  saved  to  the 
country.    Our  situation,  thooffh 
one  of  difficulty,  ought   to    be 
looked  fairly   in   the    face;   we 
might  want  taxes,  but  we  ooght  to 
try  every  expedient  before  we  re- 
sorted to  new  ones.    There  was 
the   sinking   fund— of  vdiich   it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  whole, 
than  to  leave  2,000,000/.  and  add 
S^000,000^  in  taxes.  One  thine  ex. 
traordioary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  was,  that  they  did  not 
come  forward  with   an  acknow. 
ledgment  of  their  errors.   He  bad 
himself  doubted  of  the  necessity 
of  the  last  war,  when  it  was  ori« 
ginally  commenced ;  and  now  that 
me  heat  and  passion  whidiprevaiU 
ed  at  its  commencement  had  sob- 
sided,  he  still  retained  the  same 
doubts :  but  whether  that  war  was 
necessary  or  not,   the  profusion 
with  which  it  had  been  carried  oi^ 
was  quite  unparalleled ;  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  might 
have  been  coxucluded  at  half  the 
expense  by  which  it  was  condod- 
edL    He  therefore  asked  the   mi- 
nistry to  confess  theembarrassment 
by  pdiich  they  were  surrooided^ 
They  had  indeed  said^  that  during 
dielasttluise  yeacsiomediing  awk- 
ward 
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wardliad  happened,  bnt  that  was 
the  severest  term  which  they  could 
beinducedto  appljto  the  distresses 
of  die  conntry.  He  again  re- 
peated, that  great  reductions 
must  be  made,  if  the  government 
wished  to  render  the  taxes  at  all 
palatable;  and  concluded  his 
speech  by  observing,  that  be  should 
not  say  any  thin^  at  that  time  re- 
garding die  particular  taxes  which 
It  was  propCHsed  to  levy,  as  his  ob* 
jectton  was  to  the  levying  of  new 
taxes  at  all.  He  then  moved  die 
previous  quesdon^  and  sat  down 
amid  long  and  loud  cheers  from 
bodi  sides  of  the  house. 

Lord  Casdereagh  would  not 
trouble  the  house  at  any  great 
length  on  the  present  occasion,  be- 
cause  the  real  question  to  be  dis^ 
cussed  was  contained  in  a  very 
narrow  compass.  There  were 
three  considerations  upon  which 
it  rested  $  the  first  was,  whether 
the  country,  under  its  present  cir^ 
cumstances,  was  necessitated  to 
make  any  financial  efibrts  at  all ; 
die  second  was,  the  magnitude  of 
diose  e^rts;  and  the  third,  the 
dme  when  those  efforts  ou^t  to 
be  made,  tf  it  should  be  judsed 
necessary  to  make  them  at  all.  Be^ 
fore  he  entered  upon  these  subjects^ 
heinust  make  a  few  observations 
on  what  he  must  style  the  preli- 
minary remarks  of  the  rij^ht  ho- 
hourablegendeman  opposite.  The 
burden  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  song  all  the  evening 
had  been,  **  I  have  no  confidence 
that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
will  dispose  Of  the  supplies  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  I  therefore 
call  upon  the  crown  to  dismiss 
them."  This  was  all  natural  iii 
the  right  honourable  gendeman ; 
he  could  tiot  help  f&line  sore 
upon  the  diviii^  agnhist  htm  on 


a  former  eventag,  and  angirat 
the  meosbers  who  had  twolkn 
the  numbers  against  him.  He 
could  assure  those  gendemen  that 
they  were  already  registered  ia 
the  right  honourable  gendemanfs 
black  book,  and  diat  they  coidd 
never  purge  themselves  in  his 
(Mr.  Tieimy's)  opinioa  of  the 
guilt  which  they  cootiactsd  hj 
vodng  with  ministers ;  no,  not  evca 
by  voting  against  diem  on  thep»* 
sent  occasion.  The  right  bononr- 
able  sentleman  had  said,  that  if 
>they  had  voted  with  him  on  afbf* 
mer  evening,  they  would  have  <&- 
cussed  on  die  18th  of  May  what 
they  were  now  dbcussinff  on  the 
7th  of  June^  With  due  otitnoae 
to  him,  that  was  not  correct :  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  motion  of  the 
other  evening,  the  crown  mast 
have  looked  out  for  other  mini* 
sters^;  and,  in  that  case,  he 
(lord  Casdereagh)  was  inclined  CO 
think  that  the  right  honourabk 
gentleman,  with  aU  the  dangerous 
responsibility  which  he  had  de» 
scribed  as  likely  to  attach  to  any 
person  who  now  took  up  the  reins 
of  administradon,  and  with  all 
the  ilUhealth,  which  no  man  could 
regret  more  sincerely  than  he  did, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man was  subject  to,  woiud  not 
have  been  able  to  prove  himself  so 
efficient  a  minister  as  to  enter  so 
soon  upon  the  duties  of  his  office* 
The  noble  lord  then  maintained 
that  the  present  administradon 
had  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  in  making  all  the  econo* 
mical  arrangements  in  their  power, 
especially  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance  departments;   and  ar» 

Sled  that  it  was  not  fair  to.  accuse 
em  of  extravagance,  becausethey 
had  thought  it  rrauisite.  to  retain 
tht  two  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
against 
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a^inst  whom,  such  loud  and  vio- 
lent declamation  had  been  lately 
uttered.    Indeed,  these  two  lords 
of  the    admiralty  were    always 
used  as  a  stalking-horse  wherewith 
to  frighten  ministers ;  whilst,  on 
the  omer  handy  the  reduction  of 
them  was   always   the  nostrum 
recommended  by  gentlemen  op- 
posite to  remove  uie  enevances 
of  die  country.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  al^  protested 
agamst  the  finance  committee,  and 
in  every  case  where  the  committee 
had  not  been  nominated  by  him- 
self, had  represented  it  as  a  griev- 
ance.   When  that  committee  was 
originally    appointed,    he    (lord 
Casdereagh)   had  said  that  the 
house  would  see  whether  the  go- 
vernment were  not  willing  to  carry 
the  principle  of  reform  as  far  as 
was  possible.     He  would  merely 
refer  to  their  conduct  in  regard 
to  drawbacks  and  bounties  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  In  fact, 
in  a  future  session  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  of  finance 
to  charge  itself  with  the  important 
subject  of  drawbacks  and  bounties. 
His  lordship  was  also  disposed 
to  complain  a  little  of  some  of  the 
other,  preliminary  observations  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  particularly  of  those  which 
were  intended  to  convey  a  false 
impression  into  the  country.  Sure- 
ly this  attempt  was  not  only  ui:- 
worthy  of  the  high  station  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
held  in  the  house,  and  of  his  great 
knowledge  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature ;   but  very  nearly  half  of 
his  address  had  been  employed  in 
insinuating  alarm  into  the  minds 
of  public  creditors,  that  ministers 
were  meditating  a  breach  of  £iitb; 
that  the  object  of  the  proposition 
of  the^ihanceUor  of  the  exchequer 


was  the  destruction  of  Uie.  sinking 
fund  as  established  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  afterwards  modified  by  par- 
liament.    Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  such  a  sup- 
position. Nothing  like  an  invasion 
of  the  sinkingfund  had  been  con- 
templated.   The  arrangement  of 
to-night  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  its  perfect  existence ;  for  tbfi 
resolution  was  simply  to  put  into 
operation   the  clause  which  Mr. 
Fox  himself  had  introduced.  Such 
however  had  been  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  impetuosity 
of  blame,  such  had  been  his  deter- 
mination to  find  fault  at  all  events, 
and  to  harangue  about  economy, 
that  he  could  scarcely  allow  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
open  his  plan  before  he  rose  to  ob- 
ject to  it.    Yet  when  truly  viewed, 
it  was  in  principle  the  very  mea*» 
sure  which  an  honourable  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  GrenhW)  h^d  brought 
forward  on  a  previous  night,  but 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  press 
to  a   division ;    and  which  was 
then   premature,  because  it  was 
the  wholesome  practice  of  parlia- 
ment not  to  pledge  ministers  upon 
any  particular  details,  until  tlie 
whole  cf  their  system  had  been 
duly  digested.     His  lordship  was 
persuaded  that  net  a  single  obser- 
vation had  fallen  from  his  right 
honourable  friend  (the  chanceliQr 
of  the  exchequer)  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  perfect  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  act,  suid  of  the  clause 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dual by  whom  it  was  proposed. 
At  the  same  time,  ministers  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  tlie  provi- 
sions of  that  act  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  could  be 
literally  executed:  and  here  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
introduced 
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ifitroduced  what  erery  stockhold^ 
knew  as  well  as  hixhself,  that  if  it 
were  to  fo  to  the  extremity  of  ac- 
cninulation»  far  from  being  to  the 
iQCerest  of  the  public  creditor,  it 
would  be  destructive  of  his  proper- 
ty, and  of  the  other  property  of 
the  country  in  general.  There 
would  arrive  a  period  when  par- 
liament must  look  at  the  interests 
of  all  parties,  and  perhaps  put  a 
stop  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  national  be« 
nefitand  security.  His  lordship 
therefore  protested  against  the 
misrepresentations  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  at- 
tempted, and  from  which  his  own 
better  knowledge  ought  to  have 
repelled  him. 

The  first  question  which  the 
country  ought  to  look  at  in  a  fear- 
less and  a  manly  way  was,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
financial  situation  in  time  of  peace ; 
or  whether  some  effort  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  enable  it  to  meet 
the  burdens  of  a  new  war,  should 
such  calamity  unfortunately  visit 
itf  This  was  a  subject  of  immense 
maffnitude— a  subject  independent 
of  ^  parties,  and  of  all  party  inter- 
ests^ and  **  I  conjure  you  (said  his 
lordship,  with  great  warmth)  not 
to  suffer  any  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  government,  it  such  exist,  to 
divert  yen  from  the  strict  discharge 
of  your  doty.  If  you  do  not  in 
your  conscience  believe  that  the 
existing  government  can  be 
trusted— if  yon  think  them  tncom« 
peteat  in  talent  or  in  prudence,  or 
m  honesty,  you  owe  it  to  your 
own  dharacter,  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  s^te,  to  the  great  nation 
whose  representatives  you  are, 
not  to  -hesitate  a  moment  in  carry- 
ing that  opinion  to  thefoot  of  the 
dMxme^  and  to  caQ  for  the  dismis- 


sal of  those  indiyiduals  you  hold 
unworthy  of  their  stations.  I 
should  hold  that  the  government 
was  indeed  demded ;  that  it  was 
indeed  unwonSy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  prince  who  has  so  long 
trusted  it,  of  the  people  who  have 
so  long  relied  upon  it,  if,  after  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion,  it 
were  base  enough  for  a  moment 
to  continue  in  office :  if  the  house 
refused  ministers  its  support,  if  it 
denied  them  the  means  of  conduct* 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  they 
ought  instantly  to  retire  to  make 
way  for  others,  in  whose  favour 
the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try were  united.  I  conjure  gen- 
tlemen not  to  trifle  or  tamper 
with  this  mighty  question;  let 
them  put  government  wholly  out 
of  their  view,  and  let  them  decide 
upon  the  broad  and  substantial 
merits,  not  upon  any  consideration 
of  who  may  or  who  may  not  be 
in  power ;  the  question  is  not  be* 
iween  ministers  and  their  antago- 
nists, it  is  between  parliament  and 
the  country— between  the  repre* 
sentatives  and  their  constituents  | 
and  it  would  be  disgraceftd  to  the 
house  if  at  such  a  time  as  this  it 
could  at  all  conteiiiplate  party  iii- 
terests  and  political  motives.  I 
say,  and  I  say  it  with  all  humility 
that  as  servants  of  the  crown  we 
should  be  unworthy  of  our  stations, 
if  while  parliament  withheld  the 
means,  we  still  persisted  in  retain- 
ing the  reins  of^  government ;  we 
claim  to  be  armed  with  weapons 
to  meet  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  state;  and  if  we  are  not  to 
be  intrusted  with  them,  we  ate 
willing  to  resign  to  more  favoured, 
perhaps  more  able,  but  not  mofe 
zealous  champions." 

His  lordslnp  went  on  to  con- 
tend that  a  saving  of  2,000,000/. 
annually 
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sumvaUjr  was  not  safficient  to 
enable  the  country  Xo  meet  with 
finnness  the  shock  of  a  fiitore 
War.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  taunted  him  with  opi* 
mons.  he  (lord  Castlerea^)  had 
expressed  early  in  the  session.  His 
lorddiip  would  not  retract  one 
iota  of  what  he  had  then  advanced, 
not  because  he  was  ashamed  to  do 
so  if  truth  would  warrant  him,  but 
because  all  he  had  asserted  had 
been  botne  out  by  subsequent  in- 
quiry. He  had  asserted,  from 
2,000,000/.  to  2,500,000/.  to  be 
the  surplus  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  report  of  the  finance  conimit-  . 
teecorrofaK)ratedthesutement.  He 
had  maintained  that  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and 
he  was  willing  to  rest  the  confir- 
mation solely  UDon  the  evidence 
of  the  honourable  member  for 
Lancaster.  He  had  also  contend- 
)sd  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  fiirther  improvement ;  and  who 
had  ventured  to  contradict  him  ? 
His  lordship  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  deny  that  retrenchments  could 
be  made  in  quarters  not  vet  exa- 
mined ;  but  taking  it  on  the  right 
honouniblegentleman's  own  show- 
ing, ^at  a  million  could  be  gain- 
ec^it  was  still  clear  that  the  mea- 
sures now  proposed  were  necessary 
for  future  saiety.  Yet  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  con- 
tented himself,  as  usual,  with 
broad  and  bold  assertion,  and  he 
had  not  condescended  to  fix  upon 
a  sinele  item  from  which  economy 
could  be  produced.  His  lordship 
insbted  tnat  the  country  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  iu  financial 
situation  s  it  was  a  clear  proposi- 
tion of  state  policy,  that  no  coun- 
~  try  could  be  considered  safe  which 
did  not  in  time  of  peace  ipake 
such  a  progressive  reduction  of. 


its  debt^aswonld  enable  it  tp  VMt 
the  hazard  of  a  future  war  j  the 
burdens  of  one  war  ought  nqjt  to 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  those 
of  another,  until  the  vessel  of  the 
state  became,  as  it  were,  water- 
logged, without  a  chance  of  reach- 
ing port,  and  dreading  destruction 
from  every  approachmg  wave.  It 
was' the  duty  of  the  house,  theft- 
fore,  without  the  slightest  delay  to 
uke  such  measures  as  would  re- 
duce the  debt  to  such  limits  as 
might  be  deemed,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  expedient. 

The  oroposition  of  the  chancd- 
lor  of  the  exchequer  was  not  in- 
tended merely  to  favour  Che  stock- 
holder ;  it  was  to  bepefit  the  na- 
tion at  large,  which  could  not  be 
secure  until  die  debt  had  bo^  re- 
duced. This  orocess  oi^hc  to 
be  begun  with  not  less  than 
5,000,000/*  progxMsively  ascend- 
ing to  SfiOOfiML ;  leaving  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  dc* 
cide,  whether  it  was  fit  that  the 
accumulation  should  continue  fm*- 
ther,  or  whether  the  still  growing 
suri^us  should  o^rate  a  remissi<m 
of  taxation  in  &vour  of  the  people. 
After  such  a  war^  and  suco  enor- 
mous financial  exertions,  some  li- 
mits ought  unquestionably  to  be 
ptit  to  the  burdens  of  the  people ; 
but  if  the  argument  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  iseaat  any 
thing,  it  meant  that  the  eiprt  now 
recommended  was  too  insignifi- 
cant. Did  he  mean  to  counte- 
nance the  notion,  which  no  man 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
who  had  one  clear  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject of  finance,  would  support*  that 
15,000,000/.  instead  of  5^000,000/. 
should  be  annually  opevitnig  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  I  Ifxt  did 
an^otmt  to  that,  unquestionably 
the  first  act  of  parliamcni  onght 
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to  be  to  cls^iinlsh  thatsinkingfund» 
which  woald  be  in  truth  most  in- 
jnrioas  to  the  whole  propefty  of 
the  kingdom.  If  the  dispute  were 
su  to  time  and  amount,  and  not  as 
to  tax  or  no  tax  (for  that  was  con- 
ceded), then  came  the  question, 
whether  5,000,000/,  were  the  pro- 
per  sum  to  be  named;  and  ex- 
amining the  details,  it  might  be 
found  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  the  house  to  impose 
taxes  at  th^  present  moment.  The 
consondated  fund,  looking  at  the 
charges  upon  and  the  sums  paya- 
ble out  of  it,  never  stood  in  a  si- 
tuation like  the  present :  and  ;when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
spoke  of  breaches  of  faith,  he  might 
properly  and  fairly  have  argued, 
that  parliament  would  have  been 
gnihy  of  a  breach  of  faith  to  the 
pubic  creditor,  if  it  had  not  taken 
some  steps  upon  the  subject ;  for 
at  present  there  were  not  assign- 
able ways  and  means  to  pay  the 
public  creditor,  and  to  provide  for 
the  sinking  fund  out  of  it.  In  this 
Tiew,  if  the  chancellor  of  tlie  ex« 
chequer  had  called  upon  the  house 
for  less  than  3,000,000/.  he  would 
not  have  done  bis  duty,  with  a 
▼iew  to  rei^dering  the  consolidated 
fund  equal  to  the  burdens  it  had 
to  sustain.  There  was  now  no 
surplus  upon  it  which  the  chancel- 
lor of  die  exchequer,  as  formerly, 
eould  brlx)g  fbr\|rard  for  the  cur- 
rent expense^ ;  and  by  ^e  union 
of  the  exchequers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  aii  additional  weight 
had  been  laid  upon  it  of  not  less 
than  4,300,000/,  Jf  then  it  were 
true,  according  totheright  honour- 
able g^tleipan,  that  5,000,000/. 
wc^  too  little,  and  that  d;000,000/. 
were  scarcely  enough  j  and  if  it 
were  xivie  that  1,000,000/.  might 
be  spared  in  other  ways ;  and, 
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according  to  another  honour- 
able genUeman,  great  savings  ef- 
fected on  drawbacks  and  bounties, 
what  did  it  prove,  but  that  the  re- 
lief which  tne  plan  contemplated 
would  be  much  sooner  attained  ? 

Then  came  the  serious  question, 
when  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  should  cease,  how  far  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  to  be  relieved 
from  taxes  ought  to  be  attended 
to  ;  and  how  far  the  forebodings, 
perhaps  justifiable,  of  anapproadi- 
ing  war  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
operate  a  still  further  diminution 
until  the  threatening  cloud  should 
have  blown  over  ?  His  lordship 
should  consider  the  nation  in  a 
proud  situation  in^point  of  finance, 
with  a  sinking  fund  of  8,000,000/. 
and  an  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
serve of  15,000,000/.  in  the  shape 
of  a  property  tax,  should  the  threats 
•f  a  daring  enemy  and  the  dangers 
of  the  kingdom  render  it  necessary 
for  ministers  to  call  upon  parlia- 
ment for  a  renewal  of  mat  mighty 
source  of  revenue.  However  un- 
willing a  minister. might  be  upon 
points  of  speculative  policy  to  call 
for  this  aid,  yet  his  lordship  con- 
fided on  the  energy  and  wisdom 
of  the  nation  to  grant  it,  should  a 
case  of  necessity  arise.  It  had  al- 
ready consented  to  the  sacrifice 
on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  tl^t, 
should  a  new  expensive  war  visit 
the  country,  the  govemmejjt 
would  again  be  armed  with  this 
massive  and  impregnable  shield. 

Starting  then  at  5,000,000/., 
'  some  assurance  might  be  fek,  that 
at  no  distant  period  the  produce 
of  the  sinking  fund  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diminution  of  rhetaxes; 
and  what  were  called  the  dead 
expenses  of  the  country,  in  pen- 
sions, kc.  to  the  arniy  and  navv, 
K  would 
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would  probably  be  annually  re- 
duced to  the  amount  of  ISOyOOOl. 
'What  mig)u  be  the  growth  rf  the 
Tevenue,  ir  would  be  idle  to  specu> 
late;  but  not  to  entertain  sanguine 
|iope5  would  be  to  belie  the  result 
of  all  experience.  It  was  of  course 
liable  to  fluctuations  ;  but  it  had 
always  upon  the  whole  gradually 
and  sometimes  rapidly  ascended, 
and  it  was  undeniable  that  its  na* 
'tural  tendency  was  to  augment. 
Upon  this  and  other  points  his 
lordship  was  by  no  means  gloomy 
In  his  expectations;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man that  it  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory^ if  by  the  influence  of  a 
large  sum  upon  the  market,  and 
other  favourable   circumstances^ 
the  funds  were  so  raised  that  the 
5  per  cents,  or  4  per  cents,  could 
be  paid  off.    His  lordship  saw  the 
less  reason  to  despair  oi*  witnessing 
this  epoch  in  our  history,  from  a 
recurrence  to  the  year  1792,  when 
the  3  per  cents,  were  nearly  at 
par ;  and  now  with  a  sinking  fund 
of  5,000,0C0/.  in  the  first  instance, 
.gradually  increasing,  there  seeme4 
Ettle  room  for  melancholy  reflec- 
tion.    It  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  before  the  end  of  the  war  the 
;  people  had  borne  18,000,000/.  of 
taxes,  which  they  had  not  since 
been  called  upon  to  sustain ;  they 
had  borne  them,  not  without  some 
degree  of  sudering,  but,  unques- 
tionably, without  any  diminution 
of  the  general  prosperity :  there- 
fore, when  government  now  pro- 
posed only  to  revive  3,000,000/. 
of  these  taxes,  it  placed  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  courage  as  well  as 
on  tlie  wisdom  of  the  nation,  which 
was  aUyays  not  more  anxious  to  . 
.  see  than  to  meet  its  difficulties;  it ' 
only  required  to  have  them  pointed 
out,  and  ^icc^ns  of  removing  them 


were  afforded  without  rdactance 
Then,  said  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  what  a  set  of  vn-ctched 
ministers  those  must  be  who  did 
not  come  earlier,  who  kept  the  $^ 
cret  until  so  near  the  end.  of  the 
session !  The  house^  however,  had 
been  repeatedly  told,  that  the  most 
proper  time  to  n  eet  the  difficulty 
was  when  its  nature  and  extent 
could  behest  ascertained.  Mini- 
sters had  always  professed  to  look 
forward  to  a  peri  d  when  it  might 
be  necessary  for  them  to  make  a 
new  effort  of  taxation  ;  and  as  to 
the  time  for  this  call,  his  lordship 
fairly  avowed,  that,  except  for  par- 
ticular  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  made  with  more  advan- 
tage at  the  be^nning  of  thenextses- 
sion  than  at  tne  present  moment. 
An  examination  of  the  affairs 
.of  the  bank  had,  however,  been 
deemed  requisite,  and  that  had 
led  to  a  general  view  of  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  country. 

Having  thussifted  thedifficulties 
to  the  bottom,  his  lordship  most 
egregiously  mistook  the  temper  of 
the  people,  if  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  ministers  to  prorogue 
parliament,  without  touching  and 
attempting  to  remove  them:'  if 
they  had  yielded  to  any  wish  for 
postponement,  they  would  indeed 
nave  met  parliament  next  year 
with  merited  reproach  and  ignok 
roiny :  then  indeed  the  rigbrho- 
nourable  gentleman  might  have 
launched  out  against  those  who 
had  allowed  the  country  to  brew 
and  ferment  upon  its  embarrassed 
situation — who  had  permitted  the 
diflicukies  to  accumulate,  to  heat, 
and  ultimately  to  endanger'  the 
prosperity  of  the  realm,  perhaps 
without  the  hope  of  a  remedy. 
How  would  the  public  mind  have 
been  inilamed  if  the  discussion  of 
future 
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fhtore  taxes  had  been  left  to  cotrn- 
if  and   town  meetings !     How 
would  the  evils  have  been  ezag- 
eerated  by  mistaken  views  of  po- 
hcfp  not  separable  from  the  de- 
bates in  parliament — not  separable 
evenfrom  the  enlightened  speeches 
of  the  right  hoDourable  gentle- 
man 1    Ministers  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pass  a  very  pleasant 
summer,  if,  instead  of  submitting 
the  great  subject  to  the  great  coun- 
cil oi  the  nation*  they  had  listened 
to  the  advice  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  allow  it  first  to 
be  decided  in  parish  meetings  and 
village  conventions*     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  not 
devate  himself  very  much  in  the 
opinions  of  sensible  men  by  re- 
commending this  system  of  paro- 
chial legislation.    After  all,  there  . 
was  no  proposition  so  difficult  to 
be  argued  as  one  that  was  self- 
evident  ;  and  so  obvious  was  the 
course  that  ministers  had  pursued, 
that  few  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  could  be  found  to  com- 
plain of  it.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  stated,    that  he 
CQold  have  no  confidence  in  a 
goyemment  that  introduced  this 
.  question  at  this  time ;    but  his 
iordsfaip,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
.that  even  the  right  honour!U)le 
gentleman  would  be  a  safer  mini- 
ster than  one  who  would  allow  the 
country  to  eo  through  a  feverish 
smniner  in  fretful  deliberations  up- 
on llie  point  whether  new  taxes 
would  or  would  not  be  proposed 
in  the  ensuing  session. 

His  lordship  thought  that  he  had 
now  occupied  quite  as  much  time 
as  was  necessary  upon  a  matter  so 
fJai^  to  all  that  were  disposed  to 
see:  the  question  merely  resolved 
itself  into  this  point^Ought  the 
^ounpj  to  be  lati^fied  vdth  ins 


financial  sitaadoQ?  The  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  himself  was 
far  from  beine  satisfied  upon  it  t 
he  seemed  to  hold  out  a  prospect 
that  he  would  have  made  a  much 
greater  effort ;  that  instead  of  3 
millions  of  taxes,  if  he  had  been 
minister,  he  would  have  proposed 
]  0  millions.  His  advice  upon  this 
and  some  other  subjects  might  be 
very  good,  but  his  lordship^  doubt- 
ed whether  the  country  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  additionsd 
7,000,000/.  to  obtain  it.  His 
whole  speech  went  to  show,  that 
ministers  ought  to  be  turned 
out  of  their  places,  because  they 
did  not  propose  10,000^000/.;  at 
all  events,  an  effort  ought  to  be 
made.  The  present  govemmest 
thought  3,000,000/.  sufficient,  and 
they  nad  also  thought  it  better  to 
submit  it  to  parliament  rather 
than  to  the  provinces.  The  nejct 
point  was,  Was  the  present  the  fit 
time  for  making  an  exertion  i  Up- 
on that  his  lordship  wished  to  jom 
issue,  and  he  was  as  little  appre- 
hensive for  the  result  as  he  had 
been  oa  a  former  night,  when  the 
voluntary  confidence  of  thQ  house 
had  exceeded  even  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Then  it  was 
that  the  grand  question,  for  which 
the  other  side  had  so  long  waited, 
was  decided,  and  when  tne  house 
of  commons  had  had  the  courage 
to  declare  by  it$  vote,  that  it 
placed  more  reliance  on  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers  than  on  the 
speeches,  of  their  antagonists. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  the  noble  lord  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  planted  him- 
self :  he  had  undoubtedly  put  this 
most  important  of  all  questions  to 
a  fair  and  intelligible  issue ;  and 
itWassin^plythis:  Whether  at  this 
particular  inoment  it  was  fit  that 
K2  the 
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the  house  of  (Commons  ^ould  give 
its  assent  to  a  motion  for  raising 
3,000,000/.  of  taxes  from  the  poc- 
kets of  the  people  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  oif  the  existing  go- 
vernment. It  was  certainly  pos- 
sible to  contemplate  a  period  at 
which  parliament  might  be  justi- 
fied in  entertaining  such  a  pro- 
position 5  but  he  entreated  every 
gentleman  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  reflect,  whether  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  vote  that 
that  period  had  arrived ;  or  whe- 
ther,- on  the  contrary,  recent  mea- 

.  sures  had  not  put  a  bar  to  the  con- 
sideration. He  would  first  en- 
deavour to  set  right  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  been  present  only  while 
the  noble  lord  was  speaking,  and 
who  contrived  with  some  ingenu- 
ity, but  with  very  little  regard  to 
correctness,  to  misrepre.«ent  the 
address  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  preceded  him : 
there  was  nothing  in  the  spirit, 
purport,  or  analogy  of  the  speech 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.Tiemey)  which  could  war- 
rant for  a  moment  the  gross  per- 
versions to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected. The  first  mis-statement 
was  as  to  the  time  when  new  taxa- 
tion might  be  necessary.  He  (Mr. 
Tiemey)  had  not  said  that  the 
time  had  arrived,  but  that  it  might 
arrive ;  but  he  went  so  far  even  as 
to  assert,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  arrive  |  yet  tlie  noble  lord 
bad  not  scrupled  to  assume  that 
he  (Mr.  Tiemey^  had  admitted 
die  whole  question,  by  allowing 
the  immediate  necessity  of  in- 
creased taxation.    An  imputation 

^ad  been  thrown  out  against  his 
right  honourable  friend,  of  raising 
a  clamour  against  all  taxes  what* 

i^ver;    but  bis  right  honourable 


friend  had  said,  "Don't  let  it  be 
supposed  that  I  mean  to  make 
these  objections  against  taxes  ge^ 
nerally ;  that  I  mean  to  contend, 
that  at  no  time,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, may  additional  taxa- 
tion be  imposed  upon  the  country; 
but  this  is  not  the  time/*  The 
lime  might  arrive  when,  retir- 
ed by  a  long  interval  of  peace,  and 
by  those  habits  of  industry  which 
always  together  induced  such  a 
consequence,  that  accumulation  of 
capital  might  take  place  which 
might  put  her  in  a  more  advanta- 
geous situation.  A  time  might 
arrive  when  the  people  should 
have  enjoyed  that  repose,  that 
just  and  necessary  repose,  whidi 
the^  had  so  nobly  earned,  which 
they  were  so  richly  entitled  to,  by 
their  sufferings,  their  blood,  and 
their  toil.;  by  their  patience  uader 
those  su  firings,  by  their  constant 
and  devoted  a^chment  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  still 
more  by  their  firm  resistance  (o 
all  those  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  seduce  them  -from  their 
duty ; — the  time  might  arrive 
when,  thus  situated,  Uiey  would 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to 
such  a  proposition :  but  now  to  in- 
terrupt their  short  breathing  time, 
in  their  present  exhausted  stat^, 
was  not  only  most  indecent,  bat, 
to  use  a  still  stronger  term,  was  a 
most  atrocious  attempt  to  increase 
the  oppressive  burdens  of  a  people 
thus  suffering,  patient,  and  de- 
serving. If  any  one  had  only 
heard  the  noble  lord's  statement 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  must 
have  supposed  that  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  bec^i  contend- 
ing that  these  3,000,000/.  were 
not  sufiicient,  and  that  instead  of 
them  he  wanted  not  less  than  ten 
millions.  It  had  puzsded  him  to 
account 
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iccouQt  for  the  noble  load's,  former 
misunderstanding ;  but  just  now 
he  caughty  as  it  were,  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  rea^n  why  tne  noble 
lord  had  here  so  mistaken,  or,  to 
express  himself  in  a  parliamentary 
sense,  mis-stated  the  reasoning  of 
his  right  honourable  fV-iend ;  out 
he  protested  against  any  mode  of 
reasoning  which  could  give  the 
nobl^  lord  a  right  to  assume  that 
the  right  honourable  member  had 
said  thatSyOOOyOOO/.  were  too  little, 
and  bad  only  objected,  because 
the  sum  was  not  rather  ten  mil- 
lions. 

There  was  another  thin?  which, 
in  justice  to  himself  and  his  right 
honourable  friend,  he  must  take 
notice  of.  It  was  said  that  no- 
thin|^  could  be  more  unfair  than 
forhim  ^Mr.Tiemey)  to  oppose 
a  plan  which  was,  in  fact,  a  lesdF 
taken  out  of  their  Jthe  opposi. 
tion's)  book.  But  tne  right  ho- 
nourable member's  objection  was 
to  one  point,  and  the  noble  lord's 
to  another.  His  right  honour- 
able friend  did  not  accord  with 
this  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  took  a 
l^g^.  P^i^  o^  the  sinking  fund 
away,  so  as  to  leave  but  just  a 
sum  T^hich  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
crease to  5,000,000/. ;  a  new  sink- 
ing fund,  of  that  magical  amount 
and  number  which  nad  been  so 
often  repeated,  and  which,  it 
would  seem,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. He  (Mr*  Tierney}  had 
said  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
**  You  have  at  last  spoken  out ; 
you  have  at  length  told  the  coun- 
try truly,  that  Uiey  have  no  real 
sinking  fund  but  2,000,000/.,  and 
that  liable  to  the  services  of  the 
year."  The  whole  gist  of  his 
right  honourable  friend's  argu- 
jnetif,  was  this*— that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  pressure. 


and  of  the  direful  and  insuperable 
necessity  which  resulted  from  iiv 
they  would  be  compelled  to  break 
faith  with  the  stockholders,  inas- 
much as  a  new  sinking  fund  was 
to  be  given  them ;  whereas,  they 
had  lent  their  money  on  the  no* 
don,  at  the  time,  that  there  exist- 
ed a  sinking  fund  of  15,000,000/.» 
and  which,  but  for  the  operation 
of  1813,  would  have  been  now 
21,000,000A 

There  was  another  question 
which  the  noble  lord  did  not  like, 
because  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  lose  himself  in  those  loose 
and  vague  surmises  in  which  he 
^  much  delighted.  In  the  year 
1786,  a  sinking  fund  was  created 
of  1  million,  to  which  200,000A 
were  afterwards  added,  making 
altogether  1,200,000/.  In  1792 
the  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
every  loan  to  this  fund  was  deter- 
mined on,  which  gave  an  assur- 
ance that  at  the  end  of  45  years 
from  the  period  of  each  loan's 
being  contracted  it  would  be  ex* 
tinguished  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund.  In  1802  a  new  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  lord 
Sid  mouth,  of  which  it  was  not  at 
present  necessary  to  say  muchy 
because,  although  there  were  ma- 
ny objections  to  it,  it  did  not 
much  postpone  the  term,  ll'hen 
came  the  operation  of  the  year 
1813,  which  consisted  in  postpon- 
ing the  payment*  The  conse- 
quence of  that  operation  was  to 
reduce  the  sinking  fund  in  the 
mean  time  (which,  if  it  had  con- 
tinued and  gone  on  without  it  to 
the  present  day,  would  have  been 
21,000,000/.)  to  15,000,000/.: 
but  the  terms  made  in  1813  with 
die  stockholders,  which  were  so 
made  in  language  as  distinct  at 
could  be  made  use  of,  were,  that 
K3  the 
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the  then  fund  sLbnld  be  sacred. 
Now  came  the  present  plan ;  but 
nothing  was  done  to  redeem  their 
pledge— 4iothing  done  to  presenre 
laith  with  the  poblic  creditors. 
All  the  sinking  fund  had  been  ta* 
ken  away^except  only 2,000,000/. ; 
and  it  resulted,  that,  instead  of 
loans  being  diminished  or  extin- 
guished, Uiey  were  going  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  sinking  uind  of  twen- 
ty-one millions  one  of  five  millions. 
Did  not  all  this  piit  the  fund-hold- 
ers in  a  very  different  situation  ? 
And  he  would  ask  whether,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  the  faith  of 
the  public  was  not  broken  with 
them?  He  did  not,  however, 
complain  of  this :  it  was  dreadful, 
but  It  was  unavoidable ;  we  were 
reduced  to  it  by  absolute  and  dire 
necessity.  They  must  pay  their 
armyy  their  navy,  their  judges, 
their  civO^  military,  and  legal  esta* 
blishments;  this  was  matter  of 
stem  necessity;  and  as  such,  it 
could  not  be  helped.  The  stock- 
holders must  be  content  to  go  on 
with  a  sinking  fund  of  five  mil- 
lions, according  to  the  right  ho. 
nouiable  gentleman  opposite,  but 
which,  according  to  gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  house,  did  amount 
to  no  more  than  two  millions  in 
fkc^  That  any  of  the  papers  on 
the  table  could  make  it  out  other- 
wise, he  would  defy  gentlemen  to 
prove,  even  if  they  looked  over 
diem  to  the  end  of  time ;  so  that 
the  great  difierence  was  this— - 
here  was  a  sinking  fond  of  five 
millions^  which  it  was  said  might 
mcrease  to  eight  millions ;  where- 
as it  ought  to  have  been  twenty- 
one  mil&ons,  and  increased  to  thir- 
ty miUjons. 

He  Was  most  truly  sorry  for 
diis  inevitable  breach  of  raith ; 
bdt  he  felt  that  it  could  not  be  pre- 


vented. As  far,  however,  as  he 
could  prevent  it,  there  was  one 
further  step  which  should  not  be 
taken,  one  weight  more  which 
^ould  not  fall  upon  the  people : 
he  would  not  consent,  that  at  the 
end  of  such  a  war,  and  in  the  very 
infancy  of  peace,  new  taxes  should 
be  imposed  on  them,  new  burdens, 
new  impositions  which  they  could 
not  pay.  The  proposition  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  should  have 
been  shown  to  be  founded  in  abso- 
lute necessity}  nothing  but  the 
most  pressing;  and  serious  emergen- 
cies uiould  have  been  appealed  to 
by  them  for  their  justification. 
The  defence  of  the  public  liboty  ; 
the  protection  of  the  empire  threa- 
tened by  a  war ;  these  were  the 
only  circumstances  he  could  at 
present  contemplate,  that  would 
go  to  make  out  a  case  sufficient 
to  justify  such  a  proposition  as 
the  present.  Supposing  the  peo- 
ple to  remain  burdened  as  they 
were,  and  drained  by  the  existing 
taxes,  he  could  hardly  imagine 
any  case,  short  of  war,  that  could 
justify  the  government  in  laying 
on  fresh  taxes ;  and  he  was  tempt* . 
ed  almost  to  add,  in  no  other  case 
ought  the  finances  of  the  subject 
to  be  further  encroached  upon. 
But  if  a  war  should  make  it  ne- 
cessary, or  if  the  operations  of 
finance  should  require  the  nfisans 
of  the  public  to  be  still  further 
taxed,  he  must  concur  with  his 
honourable  friend,  that  it  would 
be  childish,  or  he  should  rather 
say  it  would  be  base,  to  clamour 
against  taxes  thus  indispensable. 
The  question  therefore  was. 
Was  there  a  case  before  the  house 
to  justify  such  a  step  ?  The  di- 
stress of  the  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing interests,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  of  tfat  house, 

was 
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I  very  ff^^  He  had  heard 
it  adtnicced  in  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence  from  the  right  honour- 
able chairman  of  the  bai)k  com- 
buttee,  that  the  truth  must  be 
spoken ;  that  this  was  not  a  trans- 
itory evil,  but  had  its  root  and 
origin  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  If  so,  was  it  not  the 
more  necessary  to  consider  what 
was  likely  to  be  its  nature,  and 
what  the  necessary  result  of  their 
present  measures  ?  What,  also, 
It  behoved  the  house  to  consider, 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  and  the 
intennediate  steps  which  it  was 
proposed  to  take  before  that  ^reat 
object  was  achieved?  This  he 
considered  a  problem  of  great 
difficulty.  He  knew  some  persons, 
honourable  friends  of  his,  and 
whose  opinions  he  always  received 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  re- 
spect, who,  in  treating  this  ques- 
tion«  and  viewing  it  with  gelation 
to  its  effect  upon  the  price  of  com* 
moditiest  had  first  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  limit  of 
defu-eciation.  For  this  purpose 
they  had  taken  the  mint  and  mar- 
ket prices  of  gold,  and  finding  the 
variations  between  them  from  HL 
to  4d*  per  cent.»-  they  considered 
that  to  be  the  limit:  it  would 
liave  been^  perhaps,  proper  to 
^ve  taken  it  at  5  per  cent.,  which 
was  the  rate  of  difference  a  little 
before  that  period,  and  at  which 
It  had  continued  for  some  time. 
The  other  was  the  variation  as  it 
existed  at  the  time.  Now,  what- 
ever the  steps  were  which  might 
be  adopted,  a  certain  time  must 
elapse  before  the  resumption  took 
plac^ :  they  liad  no  right,  there* 
Jbre,  to  take  the  present  amount 
or  price>  and  to  judge  from  that ; 
but  it  was   a  safe^  course,  he 


thought,  to  consider  it  as  5  per 
cent. 

.  Assuming  that,  then,  as  the  li- 
mit of  the  depreciation,  he  should . 
proceed, speaking  with  unfeigned 
doubt  on  a  subject,  as  he  had 
before  said,  of  so  much  difficulty; 
but  he  thought  it  was  as  well  to 
make  the  assumptions,  because  it 
was  found  that  the  rise  of  prices 
had  followed  pretty  closely  such 
limit  or  rise.  He  did  not  wish  to 
mingle  other  subjects  with  the 
consideration  of  this ;  but  it  was 
necessary  ito  advert  to  some  other 
points  in  order  the  more  fully  to 
elucidate  it,  and  to  show  that  the 
Jim  it  which  is  the  operation  at 
present  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  currency,  was  of  itself  a  tax 
upon  the  country.  He  could  not 
see  why  that  limit  of  5  per  cent, 
was  to  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  de- 
preciation. It  might  be  so,  but 
the  reason  on  ,which  his  doubt 
was  founded  was  this:  from  the 
period  at  which  the  depreciation 
first  took  place  in  the  value  of  thb 
currency,  that  is,  from .  its  mini- 
mum to  the  time  ar  which  it 
reached  its  maximum,  there  was 
a  rise  of  prices  of  all  commodities 

i excepting  some  few,  which  from 
he  quantity  of  the  material,-  the 
cheapness  and  extensive  use  of 
machiiiery,  or  other  local  causes, 
were  cheaper)  greatly  beyond  the 
proportions  of  the  market  price 
over  the  mint  price  of  gold.  That 
price  was  once  30^  and  very  ge- 
nerally 20  per  cent,  higher ;  but 
when  that  rose  to  20  per  cent,  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  living* 
&c.  rose  to  five  times  that  ainount> 
to  100  per  cent,  and  upwards. 
This  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  great  many  circumstances 
which  never  affected  the  price  of 
gold.  The  depreciation  of  bank 
K  4  notes 
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notes  was  attended  by  a  propor- 
donate  rise  of  gold  ;  and  smcfe  the 
rise  on  the  price  of  gold  was  aboat 
20  per  cent,  then,  it  was  rather 
rash  now  Hooking  at  the  present 
price  of  gold),  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible or  justinable  to  believe,  that 
the  difference  between  the  mint 
and  market  prices  beins^  abolished, 
the  amount  of  the  depreciation 
when  the  bank  should  resume 
cash  payments  would  be  5  per 
cent.  only.  For  his*  own  part  he 
did  not  Uke  to  say  much  upon  the 
subject ;  but  he  certainly  expected 
a  general  depreciation,  much 
greater  than  5  per  cent.,  when  the 
operation  he  spoke  of  should  have 
taken  olace.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that^  although  honourable  gentle- 
men might  differ  as  to  the  means, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  bank's 
resuming  cash  payments  as  spee- 
dily as  possible :  in  whatever  way, 
and  at  ^atever  time  that  took 
place,  a  general  depreciation  in 
the  price  of  all  goods,  of  stock, 
and  the  rents  of  nouses,  must  en- 
sue* The  very  minimum  would 
be  5  per  cent,  possibly  7f  8,  or 
even  10,  but  at  the  least  farthing 
5  per  cent.  With  the  rents,  the 
value  of  stock,  and  of  all  income 
derived  from  that  value,  must  fall 
at  least  5  per  cent,  also,  and  not 
impossibly  10  per  cent. 

Now,  by  this  depreciation  of 
their  means,  perhaps  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  would  ultimately  be 
sustained  by  the  payer  of  taxes  ; 
and  yet  it  was  proposed  to  burden 
them  with  3,000,000^  additional 
taxes.  Why,  if  there  was  any  con* 
sistency  among  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters^ or  any  of  that  lenity  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  excheqner 
was  always  vaunting,  ai;id  which 
he  £o  much  eulogizied^but  which 


expired  in  1816  with  the  proper- 
ty  tax,  a  tax  which  he  could  ne- 
ver open  his  mouth  without  sing- 
ing its  requiem,  or  rather  chant- 
ing its  dirge ;  if  they  possessed 
any  of  that  boasted  lenity,  in- 
stead of  laying  on  SfiOOfiOOl., 
they  would  have  studied  every 
means  of  taking  them  off.  They 
would  not  have  suffered  a  word 
on  the  subject  :  if  they  were  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  system  of  un- 
sparing retrenchment  and  econo- 
my, they  would  have  endeavour- 
ed to  devise,  not  the  means^  of 
poving  this  dreadful  necessity, 
but  the  means  of  sparing  the 
people  from  its  operation,  and 
the  effects  of  that  great  deprecia- 
tion to  which  he  nad  adverted. 
Every  one  of  the  taxes  this  night 
proposed  was  a  money,  not  an 
ad  valorem  tax.  Where  the  means 
of  paying  it  were  thus  depreciat- 
ed, they  were  laying  not  a  duty 
which  would  fall  the  lij^hter  on 
account  of  the  depreciation,  but 
a  dry,  hard  money  tax,  whicfi 
does  not  feel  the  same  benefit, 
and  presses  heaviest  on  those  to 
whom  money  is  most  indispen- 
sable. It  could  not  be  said,  while 
they  were  calculating  on  a  quan- 
tity of  money,  that  they  knew 
what  its  value  was.  The  pound 
note  might  be  worth  18#.  or  22f. 
for  what  they  knew ;  for,  under 
present  circumstances,  he  might 
say  money  had  not  attained  its 
last  shape  nor  determinate  value- 
To  talk  of  laying  on  so  many  mil- 
lions, was  to  talk  in  ignorance, 
to  aim  a  blow  in  the  dark,  iK^ich 
might  fall  they  knew  not  where. 
On  these  grounds  he  could  not 
refrain  from  telL'ng  the  noble 
lord,  that  at  no  time,  in  no  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  the  couu- 
try,  was  a  more  unfit  opipoituoity 
selected 
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tdected  for  laying  oti  such  tazes^ 
or  one  more  contrary  to  the  cir- 
cnafstances  of  the  times. 

^Tbe  noble  lord  had  expressed  * 
great  indignation  at  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend)  for  expressing 
his  want  of  confidence  in  the  go- 
vernment as  to  any  desire  ofalie- 
viation ;  and  had  maintained  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  shown 
every  disposition  to  economy.— 
How  had  they  shown  it  i  Really^ 
he  must  be  allowed  to  use  the  ex- 
pressiouy  but  he  had  from  their 
coodnct  a  right  to  assume,  that 
IB  spite  of  themselves  some  ex- 
penses had  been  retracted ;  and 
to  suppose  that  the  same  sums 
were  still  to  be  voted  for  the 
equipments  of  our  army,  or  the 
fitting  out  of  our  ships,  was  indeed 
ridiculous.  Bat  what  other  re- 
ductions had  they  made  ?  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  *•  You  will 
talk  aboufretrenchment ;  why  do 
Tou  not  enter  into  more  particu- 
lar details  ?"  Now,  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  bad  expressly  de- 
clared he  would  not  enter  into  de- 
taAsybut  would  point  out  only  the 
quarters  wheretn  retrenchments 
mi^ht  be  effected.  To  begin,  then, 
wiUi  th^  collection  of  the  revenue : 
since  the  noble  lord  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  be  informed,  he  would 
ask  him  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
true,  that  that  one  great  branch  of 
the  revenue,  the  excise,  had  offer- 
ed to  the  government  to  collect 
theother  great  branch  of  it,  the  cus- 
toms, at  the  same  low  rate  at  which 
the  excise  itself  was  collected 
by  that  honourable  and  upright 
board;  whose  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  fidelity  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  conscientious  in- 
tegrity, rendered  any  attempt  to 
cWt  Uiem  sufficient  praise  hope- 
less. Wai  it  true  that  they  had 
offered  to  collect  the  customs  at 


five  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  13|  per  cent.,  the  expense 
of  the  present  collection  ?  Was 
it  true,  as  it  should  seem  from 
papers  before  the  house,  that  by 
the  last  returns,  the  verv  remark- 
able circumstance  was  ooservable, 
that  the  expense  of  collection,  this 
year,  as  contrasted  with  the  last, 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  by 
one  per  cent,  additional?  Last 
year  they  were  12  and  a  fraction : 
this  year  ISJ  per  cent.  Here, 
then,  was  one  chapter  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend's  budget,  by  which 
alone  500,000/.  a  year  might  be 
saved  to  the  country.  Etad  he 
not  a  right  to  assume  from  this, 
that  a  really  sparing,  considerate, 
and  economical  administration 
might  find  other  branches  of  the 
revenue  in  which  similar  savings 
might  be  made  ? 

He  would  now  mention  one 
other  instance,  in  which  although 
any  saving  to  be  effected  was  not 
comparable  to  the  last,  fet  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  highest  iinpor- 
tance  to  the  country.  He  meant 
the  state  of  those  offices  which 
were  paid  by  fees,  or  poundage, 
as  it  was  called.  They  were  not 
only  a  large  and  needless  expense, 
but  they  were  sinecures  which  har- 
boured nests  of  placemen,  and 
extended  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  through  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  honourable  gentle- 
men would  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  the  returns  which  he 
moved  for  about  two  years  ago, 
they  would  find  that  about 
120,000/«  were  annually  paid  to 
persons  called  receivers  ot  taxes, 
receivers  of  assessed  taxes,  and 
dis(iibuters  of  stamps.  These 
were  persons  doing  tlieir  offices 
by  deputy;  merely  reserving  to 
themselves  the  signature  of  re- 
ceipt.   But  for  merely  doing  this 

they 
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they  had  various  salaries  from 
700/^  the  lowest  he  believed  of 
alU  np  to  5»OO0L  a  year.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
could  all  be  done  away  with ;  but 
why  did  not  ministers  make  a 
better  bargain  for  the  public  ? 
These  were  not  the  patent  places, 
which  the  holders  would  tell  you 
the^  had  paid  for,  and  would 
defend ;  and  why  then  were  these 
^not  attacked  ?  Let  those  who 
had,  for  instance,  4>»000l  content 
themselves  with  l,000il  a^year; 
and  those  with  700/.  take  250/.  or 
100/.;  they  would  be  glad  to  get  it 
for  doing  nothing.  The  compa- 
rative smallness  of  a  tax  must  al- 
ways be  viewed  in  reference  to 
the  means  which  existed  for  sup- 
porting it.  He  only  hinted  at 
this  consideration,  on  account  of 
what  appeared  to  b^  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance frojn  the  noble  lord,  a  de- 
fiance inttmating  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  be  supported 
by  all  those  who  had  recently 
proved  themselves  the  friends  of 
administration.  The  noble  lord 
appeared  moreover  to  signify, 
that  the  calls  for  retrenchment 
and  economy,  made  on  that  side 
of  the  house,  were  little  better 
than  mere  words.  In  delivering 
his  own  opinion  upon  that  sub* 
ject,  he  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing tke  sentiments  of  many, 
when  he  stated  his  belief,  that  in 
numerous  departments  of.the  pub- 
lic service  considerable  reductions 
might  be  made.  Many  offices  in 
the  revenue  were  nearly  ubeless, 
and  might  be  abolished ;  in  others 
additional  duty  might  be  attach- 
ed, and  a  saving  eifected  in  that 
manner. 

Above  all,  he  must  declare 
that  he  should  never  feel  satisfied 
till  some  general  measure  of  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  pubKc 


st^iends,  proportionate  to  the  dif* 
ferent  prices,  and  to  the  augmea* 
tation  which  had  been  made  pa 
t  the  sole  ground  of  that  difier^sooe, 
was  carried  into  effect.  This, 
however,  was  a  subject  on  which 
it  might  be  impracticable  to  le» 
gislate  at  present,  or  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  on,  till  the  cur- 
rency of  tne  country  had  uken  a 
more  settled  form.  But  did  he 
expect  any  endeavours  for  accom- 
phsliing  this  object  to  be  made 
by  the  present  ministers  of  the 
crown  ?  Certainly  not.  He  en- 
tertained no  such  fallacious  hopes. 
He  knew  well  that  they  did  not 
wish  for  it,  and  he  knew  also, 
that  if  they  wished,  they  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
strength  to  dare  the  attempt. 
They  might  vapour  with  respect 
to  die  face  of  their  late  majority  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  they .  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  face  their  own 
850  friends.  The  clerks  in  office 
cpuld  hardly  be  depended  upoa* 
The  cause  of  all  their  weakness 
and  .uncertainty  was,  that  they 
had  no  root  in  the  esteem,  the 
confidence,  or  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Until  they  could 
stand  on  something  firmer  than 
the  basis  of  a  casual  majority, 
until  they  could  command  some- 
thing more  than  success  upon  a 
question  purposely  raised  to  rave 
them  an  advantage,  a  question 
which  bore  the  resemblance  of  a 
mere  party  or  personal  contea* 
tion,  he  would  warn  the  npUe 
lord  not  to  put  his  faith  in  the 
flattering  tale  which  that  maiori** 
ty  might  suggest.  It  liad  beoi 
composed  of  persons  acting  from 
various  motives,  and  from  those 
prejudices  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  decision  of  all  such 
questions.  The  noUe  lord  .had 
derived  from  those  inveterate  pre- 
judices 
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jlldicet  a  sappcnt}  which  he  gross* 
if  deoared  luinself  in  expecting 
CO  retain  as  the  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  wfaatever  measures  he 
or  hit  colleagues  should  propose. 
The  noble  lord  had  indeed  said 
ihkt  the  house,  after  its  late  vote, 
was  bound  in  justice  to  confide 
In  the  financtcal  arrangements 
kought  forward  hj  the  ministers 
€f  the  crown.  If  such  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  vjote, 
he  should  deplore  it  more  than  he 
did  at  present.  He  would  ask  of 
every  man  whose  vote  had  been 
solicited  or  wheedled  from  him 
On  that  occasion,  whether  he  con- 
scientiously believed  that  the  peo- 
pie  at  large  were  in  a  situation 
to  pay  more  taxes,  vt^ether  his 
constituents  were  not  in  circum- 
stances that  made  it  an  act  of 
cruelty  to  add  to  the  burden 
with  which  they  were  already 
oppressed  i 

Nothing  had  been  advanced  in 
justification  of  increased  taxes  but 
die' gratuitous  assumption,  an  as- 
sumption maintauied  6y  no  facts 
or  principles  whidi  had  come  to 
his  knowl^ge,'  that  we  euglit  to 
have  a  sinking  fund  of  5  millions  ? 
The  noble  lord  must  surely*|iecol- 
lect  the  extent  as  well  as  nature 
of  liib*.  Pitt's  original  plan.  He 
was  sorry  to  trouble  the  house  at 
such  lene^th,  and  by  references  of 
this  kma  ;  but  he  considered  that 
the  char?rter  of  the  house,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  public,  were 
involved  in  the  issue  of  the  dis« 
cnssion.  It  might  be  easily  shown 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  sinking  fund  of  1,SOO,000/.  bore 
a  due  proportion  to  a  debt  of 
240^000^000/.  Accordmg  to  this 
nde^  a  sinkinj^  fund  of  6,000|d00/. 
would  be  suncient  for  the  presetit 
amount  of  our  debt.  Instead  of 
raising  it  to  5,000>000/.  for  no 


other  purpose  than  to  make  a  pa- 
rade of  figures,  he  should  be  coz>» 
tent  to  leave  it  at  2,000,000/.  to 
which  he  should  be  happy  to  add 
whatever  might  be  procured  from 
retrenchment,  which,  if  vigorously 
prosecuted,  would  probably  yidd 
1,000,000^  more.  This  was  a 
plan  more  suitable  to  the  state  of 
our  resources,  and  calculated  in 
some  degree  to  maintain  that  po<^ 
licy  which,  in  the  even^  of  future 
disturbances  in  Europe,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt.  It 
would  be  a  more  certain  way  of 
husbanding  our  resources,  than 
that  of  keeping  up  a  large  sinking 
fimd  by  taxes  that  dried  up  the 
fountains  of  revenue,  that  op- 
pressed industry,  and  discouraged 
the  employment  of  capital.  £very 
^fentleman  who  heard  him  must* 
if  acquainted  with  the  recent  his- 
tory  of  the  duties  on  wine,  on  tea, 
and  cofiee,  fully  understand  how 
their  real  produce  was  afSscted  by 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  their 
amount.  If  the  money  were  left 
in  the  pockets  of  tlie  people,  in- 
stead of  being  taken  away  to  ac- 
cumulata  at  compound  interest, 
it  would  be  employed  much  more 
productively  in  augmenting  the 
wealth,  and  nurturing  the  kgiti- 
mate  resources  of  me  country. 
We  might  then  be  enabled  to 
meet  sudden  alarms,  or  foreign 
hostility,  in  an  attitude  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  assume.  The 
noble  lord,  in  eulogizing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  national  resources^  had 
referred  to  the  income  tax  as  a 
means  in  reserve,  by  which  a  sum 
of  15,000,000/.  might  be  a^nual- 
ly  raised.  He  was  happy  to  re- 
flect that  we  had  not  so  far  fore- 
stalled our  means,  that  we^  had 
not  drained  this  great  source  of 
revenue  in  times  ofembarrassment 
and  danger;  and  he  earnestly 
hoped. 
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hoped,  that  by  a  policy  not  more 
wise  than  it  was  just,  we  should 
grant  to  the  people  that  relief 
which  they  had  so  dearly  earned, 
and  which  he  sincerely  believed 
was  the  true  mode  of  preparing 
for  a  fresh  contest,  if  such  a  ca* 
lamity  should  befall  us,  with  un* 
diminished  confidence  and  unim- 
paired resources. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that 
Uie  opinions  of  the  honourable 
^  and  learned  gentleman  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  strict  consistency 
with  the  views  taken  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Tier- 
ney).  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  treated  the  question 
as  one  that  involved  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  public  creditor,  and 
had  argued,  that  by  the  proposed 
arrangement,  the  sinking  fundwajs 
effectaally  taken  awav.  He  ad- 
mitted, most  distinctly,  that  in 
the  fifth  vear  of  peace  it  was  ne# 
cessary  that  a  full  exposition  of 
oar  financial  system,  in  all  its 
parts,  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
parliament.  This  exposition  had 
been  made  by  his  rignt  honoura- 
ble  friend  (the  chancellar  of  the 
exchequer),  and  the  house  was 
now  put  into  a  situation  to  exer- 
cise its  judgement  upon  any  new 
or  practical  measure  that  might 
be  recommended.  The  measure 
now  under  consideration  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  principle 
of  necessity ;  and  it  was  upon 
that  point  alone  that  thev  were 
at  issue.  He  had  hoped  that  this 
would  be  the  view  which  would 
be  taken  of  the  question  on  all 
sides,  and  that  it  could  have  been 
discussed  without  reference  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  to  any 
of  the  persons  exercising  the 
functions  of  government.  It  cer- 
udnly  did  appear  to  him,  that  for 
tome^time  slisr  the  gigantic  and 


tmprecedented  eflfbits  which  this 
country  had  made,  palliatives 
ought  to  be  administered,  but 
that  it  was  essential  to  our  secUf 
rity  to  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  sound  system  of  finance, 
and  to  look  our  difficulties  in  the 
face. 

We  could  not  disguise  either 
from  ourselves  or  from  foreign 
countries  what  our  real  situation 
was.  The  continental  power» 
were  exerting  themselves  to  place 
their  finances  on  a  righ(  footing* 
Russia  had  been  endeavouring  to 
restore  her  circulation  to  its  for* 
mer  value;  Prussia  was  actiofi^. 
the  same  part ;  and  Austria  ha4 
established  a  sinking  fund.  If 
they  turned  their  attention  to 
France,  it  would  be  seen  that, 
after  all  her  sacrifices  and  contri« 
buttons,  she  was  now,  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  in  a  state  of 
comparative  power  and  prospe- 
rity. The  last  budget  submitted 
to  the  legislative  council  indicated 
a  revenue  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  every  establishment^  corre-. 
sponding  with  the  rank  and  station 
of  France  amongst  the  powers  of 
Europe.  She  tiad  a  ^ofia  ^fid^ 
stnkivg  fund,  equal,  in  proportion 
to  her  debt,  to  that  originally  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Pitt.  Tliis  propor- 
tion was  1  per  cent,  upon  the  ag« 
gregate  amount  of  the  debt }  and 
me  debt  of  France  being  170  mil- 
lions sterling,  her  sinung  fund 
was  at  this  moment  1  million 
700  thousands,  accumulating  at 
compound  interest*  What  was 
there  in  our  utuation  that  should 
induce  ns  to  act  upon  a  difierent 
policy  ?  We  had  a  debt  of  8  hun«. 
dred  millions  and  a  sinking  fund 
of  2  miUions,  amounting  only  to 
one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the  debt 
itself.  The  plan  under  consider- 
ation would  raise  it  to  5^000^0001. 
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^an  amount  not  equal  to  what 
be  thought  rights  but  which  would 
alter  the  proportion  to  that  of 
5-8th8  per  cent.  Reference  had 
been  properly  made  to  the  conso- 
Kdated  fund  as  to  a  subject  of  the 
first  magpfiitude  and  importance ; 
but  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  certainly  made  no  great 
discovery  in  pointing  out  its  late 
deficiencies.  The  quarterly  re- 
turns made  them  very  generally 
known*  It  was,  however,  equal- 
ly certain,  that  these  deficiencies 
ought  to  be  supplied. 

The  maintenance  of  the .  con- 
jK>lidated  fund  was  bound  up  with 
the  honour  and  credit  of  the  co«n- 
try  $  but  the  case  was  this---that 
we  had  imposed  upon  it  charges 
which  it  was  inadequate  to  pay. 
Parliament  had  held  out  to  the 
country  that  this  fund  should 
form  the  security  of  the  public 
creditor^  but  it  had  subsequently 
overcharged  it.  For  thirteen  years 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  af- 
forded an  annual  surplus  of 
S,500,000/.,  and  we  had  always 
been  taught  to  look  for  the  exist- 
ence of  some  such  surplus.  The 
words  of  the  appropriation  act 
pomted  out  the  destination  of  this 
surplus.  Its  first  recital  related 
to  it,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been 
always  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  legislature.  Since  the  last 
peace,  however,  there  had  been  a 
falling  off :  there  was  at  first  no 
surplus,  and  the  deficit  now 
amounted  to  1,885,000/.  This 
deficit  had  existed  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  was  to  be  ascribed  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  consolida^ 
tion  of  the  Irish  with  the  British 
revenue.  In  stating  this,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  Ireland  had 
not  coinCribnted  to  the  full  extent 
of  her  means;  for  hi$  persuasion 


was,  that  it  was  the  want  of  ca- 
pital alone  that  had  checked  die 
progressive  augmentation  of  those 
means.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
mi^ht,  it  had  entailed  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  an  annual  charge 
of  8,815,172/.)  but  the  act  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded  con- 
tained a  clause  that  specially  pro* 
vided  for  rendering  the  consoli- 
dated fund  equal  to  all  the  charges 
which  might  be  fixed  upon  it. 
The  account  ordered  in  that  clause 
had,  very  prooerly,  every  year 
since  been  laid  oefore  parliament. 
It  was  not  as  yet  prepared  for 
this  year ;  but  last  year  it  appear- 
ed, that  for  the  preceding  two 
years,  the  amount  of  the  interest 
of  the  Irish  debt  exceeded  its  per- 
manent revenue  by  2,000,000/. 
The  deficiency  of  consolidated  re- 
venue, as  compared  with  th^ 
charge  for  both  countries,  last 
year  exceeded  the  sum  now  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  new  taxes. 
By  an  arrangement  which  left 
the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  by 
the  bank,  we  had  placed  the  pubt- 
lie  credit  of  the  country,  and  the 
public  creditor,  at  the  mercy  of 
that  corporation,  which  might  at 
its  pleasure  refuse  to  pay  the  di« 
vidends.  He  knew  that  the  bank 
had  too  much  confidence  in  the 
national  resources,  coo  much  pub^ 
lie  spirit  and  patriotism,  to  refuse 
to  advance  the  necessary  sums 
wh^n  apph'ed  to;  but  he  would 
also  contend,  that  the  credit  of  a 
great  country  like  this,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  honour^ 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  any  corporation,  how- 
ever well  disposed  and  however 
respectable. 

He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  owned 
that  it  was  with  a  feelin?  of  8ur<- 
prise  apd  regret,  that  oe  heard 
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thie  right  honourable  gentleman 
/Mr.  Tiemey),  who  had  on  all 
former  occasions  stood  forward 
as  so  strenuous  a  defender  of  the 
sinking  fund,  after  lamenting  the 
breach  of  public  faith,  which 
faith  was  not  broken,  and  after 
attributing  that  breach  of  faith 
to  a  necessity  which  did  not  exist, 
consenting  to  sacrifice  that  fund. 
He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  would  not 
now,  in  answer  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable gen)deman,  go  at  pre- 
sent into  a  detail  of  adl  the  advanp* 
tages  which  this  fund  had  contri- 
buted to  the  internal  credit  and 
external  security  of  die  country. 
He  was  not  now  called  upon  to 
defend  it,  because  it  was  not  at« 
tacked,  and  he  hoped  he  never 
should.  He  hoped  gentlemen 
would  always  remember  the  great 
purpose  for  which  it  was  institut- 
ed, and  that  they  would  never 
show  a  disposition  to  violate  the 
most  solemn  pledge  which  parlia- 
ment could  give  to  the  national 
creditor,  or  tntnk  they  could  pro« 
mote  the  public  interest  by  sur- 
rendering public  honour.  It  had 
been  the  fashion  to  consider  the 
public  creditor  as  the  only  person 
mterested  in  the  application  and 
preservation  of  the  fund ;  but  this 
was  a  proposition  from  which  he 
entirely  disseiuted.  The  interests 
of  the  nation  were  as  much  con- 
nected with  it  as  diose  of  the  in- 
dividual fundholder.  If  any  gen- 
tleman was  disposed  to  doubt  this 
he  would  only  bee  leave,  in  order 
to  remove  his  doubt  and  produce 
conviction,  to  refer  him  t%  the 
sute  of  the  countrv  in  1783,  at 
^e  conclusion  of  a  long  and  dis« 
9LStrous  war,  and  before  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  created.  The  debt 
WM  then  about  230,000,000/.,  and 
tb^  revenue  $uch  as  to  exhibit  a 


deficiency,  or  to  a£fbrd  nosurplus 
for  its  diminution*  The  QtAy 
question  among  the  polictciaas  of 
that  day  was  not  how  they  could 
reduce  the  debt,  but  how  tbef 
could  raise  taxes  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  to  su{^rt  the  establtdk- 
ment  of  the  country.  But  at  that 
time  the  resources  of  the  nation 
were  intrusted  to  the  direction  of 
a  man  (Mr.  Pitt)  whom  no  ob» 
stacles  within  the  range  of  POssL 
bility  to  surmount  could  mudlf 
oppose,  and  whom  no  difficnltiet 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject .could  deter.  He  saw  diat 
the  situation  of  the  finances  ex- 
posed us  to  danger  in  the  event  of 
any  fresh  war,  and  afibrded  Oi 
no  hope  of  seeing  our  burdens 
reduced  during  peace.  Bjrhisdc^ 
quence  he  roused  the  nation  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger,  and  by  Us 
energy  and  perseverance .  he  re- 
scued it  from  its  embarrasameac» 
providing  in  the  course  of  three 
years  a  revenue  that  not  only  was 
sufficient  to  supportall  thenattooal 
establishments,  and  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  but  &«(• 
forded  a  surplus  for  a  real  and  ef- 
fective sinking  fund.  Had  his 
lamented  friend  not  taken  that 
course,  or  had  he  followed  the 
one  now  recommended  by  the 
right  honourable  eentkmanf  we 
should  not  have  had  that  fund 
which  had  since  supported  public 
credit,  and  enabled  us  to  display 
that  power  which  had  gained  us 
such  influence  in  Europe^  and 
brought  us  so  much  character  and 
^loij.  In  1786,  then«  the  siak- 
mg  tund  was  first  estabHshed;  and 
here  he  could  not  but  remark  on. 
the  strange  observation  of  theiio- 
nourable  and  learned  gentkmaii 
who  had  last  spoken»  who  Jiad 
^id  he  i^uld  wait  (or  some  de- 
claratioA 
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claration  of  war,  or  some  insult 
to  our  xiational  honour^  that 
would  lead  to  a  war^  beftre  he 
would  consent  to  impose  new 
taxes  to  relieve  us  from  the  weight 
of  our  public  debt.  If  he  waited 
till  then,  he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was 
afraid  he  would  wait  till  it  was  too 
late.  In  his  opiniouy  on  the  con- 
.trarj^,  it  was  our  duty,  and  ought 
to  be  our  policy,  to  make  present 
cicrtions  for  our  future  relief  du- 
ring peace,'  and  as  the  best  pre- 
paration for  carrying  on  hostilities 
with  vigour  and  success,  should 
a  war  be  unfortunately  rendered 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
interests  or  the  assertion  of  our 
honour. 

When  gentlemen  spoke  of  the 
jiardships  of  the  present  taxes,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
ttem  of  some  of  those  which  ex- 
isted before  1792,  which  were 
that  year  remitted.  These  taxes 
had  been  borne  for  many  years  ; 
,they  had  been  acquiesced  In  with 
patience,  and  yet  they  were  such 
as  no  minister  of  the  present  day 
would  dare  to  propose.  They 
were  four  in  number,  all  direct 
taxes,  all  in  the  class  of  assessed 
taxes.  The  first  was  an  assessed 
tax,  on  what? — on  female  ser- 
vants. The  second  was  a  tax  on 
carts  and  waggons;  the  third  was 
a  tajt  that  would  not  now  be 
thought  of  for  a  inoment,  namely 
,  a  tax  on  cottages  with  fewer  than 
7  ^dows;  and  the  fourth  was  a 
tax  of  a  halfj^ny  on  tallow  can- 
.dies.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  now  very  different  from 
vnat  it  was  when  the  first  sinking 
fund  was  created.  The  nation 
bad  then  just  cqnclnded  a  loqg 
and 'disastrous  war^  by  an  igno- 
?uiniotis  peace.  Now  we  had  coh- 
flude4  9  long  and  successful  war. 


with  glory  to  ourselves  and  with 
that  advantage  to  Europe  which 
was  likely  to  secure  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace.  But  though 
our  present  situation  of  tranquil- 
lity were  not  likely  soon  to  be  dis- 
turbed, it  behoved  us,  as  the 
best  security  for  its  duration,  to 
prepare  for  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  future  exertions  of  war. 
In  pointing  out  retrenchment  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  public  debt 
without  an  increase  of  taxation, 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  departed  from  the 
cautious  and  prudent  course  of  his 
(Mr.  Brougham's)  right  honour- 
able  friend  (Mr,  Tierney).  The 
latter  confined  himself  to  the  bare 
mention  of  1,000,000^  widiout 
goine  into  particulars ;  the  for- 
mer liad  unfortunately  exagge- 
rated the  sum  and  specified  the 
items  of  saving.  His  first  object 
was  to  abolish  altogether  the 
board  of  customs,  and  to  ^ransfih: 
its  functions  to  the  board  of  excise, 
by  which,  he  said,  a  saving  would 
take  place  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  of  the  difference  between 
13^  and  5J.  This  project,  he 
had  moreover  said,  had  been  sug* 
gested  by  the  board  of  excise  it- 
self. The  thing  appeared  so  ab- 
surd, tliat  he  wondered  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
could  give  credence  to  it  one  mo- 
ment. But  how  could  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  who  was  so 
zealous  a  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  who  declaimed  so 
much  against  the  property  tax,  on 
account  of  its  inquisitorial  charac<* 
ter,  and  proposed  that  a  confla- 
gration should  be  made  of  all  die 
returns  connected  with  it,  recon- 
cile his  feelings  to  introduce  the 
excise  system  into  all  the  transac- 
tion^ of  th^  country  ?    Did  he 
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not  know  that  almost  every  article 
that  paid  custom  duty  was  like- 
wise subject  to  an  excise  duty  ? 
and  would  he  propose  to  follow  it 
into  every  manufactory^  into  the 
shop  of  every  dealer,  and  intro- 
duce the  vexations  of  the  excise 
into  all  the  business  of  life?  He 
did  this  because  the  system  of  the 
board,  as  he  called  it,  was  admi- 
rable. But  was  the  board  of  cus- 
toms established  for  nothing  else 
than  the  collection  of  revenue  ? 
Did  it  not  see  that  the  navigation 
laws  were  observed,  and  perform 
several  other  functions?  The 
plan  of  uniting  the  departments 
of  excise  and  customs  was  so  ab- 
surd, that  it  could  never  have 
been  suggested  by  any  board  in 
its  senses,  and  could  never  have 
been  entertained  by  any  ministry 
that  did  not  wish  to  throw  the 
country  into  confusion, 

Mr.  John  Henry  Smyth  felt  an- 
xious upon  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance,  in  which  every  man, 
whatever  His  rank  in  life  might  be, 
was  interested,  not  to  give  a  silent 
vote.  He  thought  it  was  due  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  say,  that  he  appeared  this 
night  to  show  a  disposition  to 
look  the  real  danger  of  the 
country  in  the  face ;  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  its  situation 
required  an  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  people^  and  that  an  avail- 
able surplus  for  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  was  necessary ;  but  be* 
fore  the  people  were  loaded  with 
new  burdens,  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  a  strict  investigation. 
There  ought  to  be  an  inquiry,  not 
of  a  light  and  superficial  nature, 
but  one  formed  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation. He  thought  very  little 
bad  been  efiected  oy  the.  finance 
fOQimittee, 


Mr.  Charles  Calvert  felt  him* 
self  bound  to  rebut  the  false  im« 
putations  which  had  been  cast  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
upon  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  breweries  of  this  coun- 
try. He  begged  most  earnestly 
to  protest  against  the  truth  of 
the  observations  which  had  been 
made,  and  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  answer  them  by  entering 'mto  k 
minute  statement  of  figures.  He 
would  not,  however,  at  present 
trouble  the  house  with  the  mvesti- 
gation,  but  he  pledged  himself  to 
give  a  full  and  complete  answer  to 
uiese  false  accusations  whenever 
the  malt-tax  should  be  brought  un^ 
der  the  attention  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  di6 
(jue$tion  was,  not  whether  the  na» 
tion  was  now  most  able  to  bear  an 
increase  of  taxation,  but  whether 
any  positive  necessity  existed  far 
such  increase.'  Was  then  the  esta* 
blishment'of  k  sinking  fond  such 
a  necessity?  It  would  be  presump- 
tion in  a  man  of  his  pursuits  to 
attempt  to^r^e  this  point  at  any 
length,  and  with  aqy  pretension  of 
abiSty  to  make  the  matter  more 
intelligible  to  the  committee  than 
it  might  be  at  present ;  but  per* 
haps  he  might  be  allowed  chortly 
to  express  his  individual  opinion. 
He  thought  that  such  an  itistitu* 
tion  as  a  sinking  fund  was  good 
and  advantageous  diu*ing  a  wv, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  wht> 
thought  that  diunng  peace  its  ad- 
vantage was  exceedingly  problem 
matical.  His  right  honourable 
friend  (the  chancellor  of  the  eXw 
chequer)  had  ft)rgot  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  himself  dec{s|red, 
ths^t  if  the  sinking  fund  should 
rise  to  four  millions,  it  ought  to 
come  befone  parliament,  who 
plight  deliberate  on  the  propriecy 
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of  applfifig.  It  to  the  remission  5f 
ttuses*  It  was  tsve,  indeed,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  abort  trace  ia 
1802»  when  Mr.  Pitt  acceded  to 
the  ministry,  he  had  not  thought 
it  safe  to  toucK  the  sinking  fund  | 
doubtless  because  he  believed  that 
in  the  future  peace,  after  the  then 
appjnoaching.war,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  remit 
the  property  tax  and  other  wac 
taxesy  and  then  the  sinking  fund 
might  be  usefully,  available.  In 
relation  to  the  3  millions  of  addi* 
ticnal.uxes,- he  might  ask.  What 
was  there  in  that  sum  which  made 
it  »o  peculiarly  delightfulfthatno 
amonnt  either  beyond  or  within 
seemed  for  a  moflneat  worthy  of 
desire  or  acceptance  ?  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  ntmwshsa 
v^eep  and  the  noble  lord  in  aloud-* 
er  strain,  had  declared  that  they 
most,  have  this  sum,  or  resign. 
What  did  this  mean?  Simply 
thk^— that  the  noble  lord  and  his 
eoHeagnes,  having  discovered  by 
the  vox^  of  the  o&er  night,  that 
they  stood  hijifi  in  the  favour  of 
the  house,  io  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, called  for  another  instance 
of  confidence,  and  made  it  even 
a  point  of  honour  that  they  should 
be  allowed,  withi  a  sweeping  ma* 
jority,  to  add  three  millions  more 
of  taxes  to  a  country  .  already 
overwhelmed.  This  fresh  impo« 
sition  on  the  people  was  to  be  the 
test  of  the  house's  friendship  for 
ministers.  If  a  foreign  enemy,  or 
any  extraordinary  exigency,  had 
thmatened,  he  would.t^ily  agree 
to  a  measure  like  the  present^  ^ut 
when  the  vigorous  administration 
of  the  noble  lord  had  given  us  a 
peace  which  was  to  last  God 
Knew  how  long»  he  could  not  con* 
sent  to  any  aogmentation  of  our 
hardens. 


Mr.  Banles-wottid  be  the  Iwt 
man  to  agree  to  the  additioiud 
burden  or  three  millions,  unless 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  neces^ 
sity ;  but  feeling  it  to  be  such,  he 
shcnild  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  cxche< 
quer,  though  under  the  riskof  be* 
ktg  a  participator  in  an  act  of  atro* 
city.  The  learned  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  had  pretended  to  die* 
qualify  himself  as  unacquainted 
with  tne  subject,  but  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  hsid  shown  himself 
so  deeply  versed  m  tt  as  to  be  ahle 
to  bring  new  lights  to  it.  He  had 
madethe  discovery,  thatthonrii  a 
sinking  fund  might  be  usefiu  in 
war.  It  was  good  for  nothing  in 
peace.  He  humbly  submitted  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  of  a  diifetenti 
opinbn;  that  the  right  honour^ 
able  gentleman  (Mr..Tiemey)r 
who,  if  any  mant  understood  the 
subject, .  had  expressed  a  difierent 
opinion ;  so  had  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Sheridan— indeed,  all  wh^ 
had  ever  spoken  on  it,  excepting 
the  learned  gentleman.  It  should 
be  rememb^ed,  that  this  fund  be^ 
gan  in  peace ;  that  it  could  kiotf 
have  beenn  in  war ;  and  as  a 
ground  tor  cherishing  it,  he  would 
say,,  that  if  any  one  thing  had  ope« 
rated  more  mainly  than  all  others 
to  bring  the  country  through  its 
late  trenaendous  struggle  to  itf 
present  pitch  of  glory,  it  was  thar 
very  sinking  fund  for  which  the 
learned  gentleman  professed  so 
much  contempt.  It  was  true  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  said,  that  when- 
the  fund  reached  4  millions^  it 
ought  to  come  under  the  parlla* 
mentary  discussion ;  but  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  funded  debt  of  thalf* 
tvne  was  compared  with  ^e  pro* 
pcnBtioB  between  the  debt  and  fund 
atpsesentjy  it  would  be  found  af 
L  present 
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present  to  be  far  less  than  the  rate 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In* 
deed»  if  the  country  conld  bear 
more  taxation^  it  would  be  proper 
to  fix  the  sinking  fund  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  on  die  amount  of 
the  debt.  At  all  erents,  faith 
i^ould  not  be  kept  widi  the  pnblic 
creditor  unless  as  near  an  ap- 
proach as  possible  should  be  made 
to  this  principle.  Bat  what  had 
most  astonished  him  in  the  debate 
this  evening  was  the  conduct  of 
the  right  honourable  ^ntleman 
(Mr.  Tiemer),  who,  thinking,  as 
he  always  had  done,  that  the 
nnking  fund  was  essential  to  the 
national  credit,  should  object  to  a 
plan  which  tended  to  maintain  it 
m  its  integrity ;  nor  could  he  have 
believed  it  unless  he  had  heard  itt 
that  a  gentleman  who  complained 
so  mudi  of  expedients  of  a  tem« 
porary  nature  should  set  himself 
with  equal  obstinacy  against  a  sy- 
stematic arrangement.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  argued  as  if  the 
existence  of  peace  warranted  the 
dilapidation  of  this  fund  ;  but  who 
woiud  guaranty  the  existence  of 
that  peace  even  for  a  short  time  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  not 
take  the  word  even  of  the  ncble 
lord  opposite  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
lasting  even  for  a  year.  This  he 
knew,  that  whetlier  we  had  exter- 
nal enemies  or  not*  we  had  a  tre- 
mendous foe  at  home  in  the  pub- 
lic debt ;  and  unless  we  provide 
for  its  extinction  in  peace,  we 
should  go  widi  crippled  means  in- 
to a  war,  and  be  obliged  to  take 
an  inferior  rank  among  the  na- 
tions. The  prevention  of  such  an 
evil  was  to  be  purchased  even  at 
Ihe  risk  of  some  unpopularity. 

Mr.  Canning  began  by  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  not  in  bis 


place,  as  he  should  have  been  ^aid^ 
brforehe  proceeded,  to  knownow 
he  intended  to  word  his  motion 
in  point  of^form.  [Mr.  Brogden 
here  stated,  that  Mr.  Tiemey  had 
withdrawn  his  informal  notice  of 
the  previous  question  for  the  more 
regular  one,  mat  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair.  ]  Well,  then,  his 
motion  in  substance  seemed  to  be 
to  postpone  or  negative  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee.  Of 
one  thing  he  ^Mr.  Canning)  was 
confidenuy  clear,  that  the  only 
certain  way  in  which  the  commit- 
tee could  do  its  duty  to  the  coun- 
try was  not  to  depart  without 
coming  to  some  definite  conclu- 
sion. The  shufflii^  and  evasive 
course  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  showed  what  was  his 
real  object.  He  had  throughout 
the  session,  whatever  had  been 
the  subject  of  discussion,  indulged 
in  one  continued  taunt  against  the 
ministers,  that  thej  did  not  dare 
to  look  the  financial  state  of  the 
country inihe face.  Hehadsaidt 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  had 
no  plan,  no  object,  but  temporary 
relief,  and  his  whole  langiuige 
when  fiiirly  interpreted  was  tfais-^ 
**  Come  not  (says  he)  with  shifts 
and  expedients;  look  the  di» 
stresses  of  the  country  boldly  in 
the  face ;  dare  to  expose  your  im- 
becility and  nakedness  to  die  scorn 
of  your  enemies,  and  the  curious 
gase  of  the  world :  then-~what 
then  i  I  will  move  to  adjourn  the 
committee,  and  refuse  to  delibe- 
rate on  any  mode  for  your  relief. 
You  will  do  your  part  in  making 
ai  full  disclosure  of  the  wants  of 
the  state,  and  diis  shall  be  your 
reward*— I  will  oppose  all  you  re- 
commend; I  will  find  no  subsd- 
tnte  for  your  plan,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  able  will  not  let  70a  know 
whether 
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whether  I  will  assist  you  or  not.'* 
There  might  be   two   or  more 
modes  of  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  country,   but  this  mode 
adopted  by  the  ri^ht  honourable 
gentleman  of  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee in  order  to  record  the  ur- 
gent wants  of  the  state,  and  then 
to  deny  ministers  the  means  of 
obtaining  any  discussion  of  a  pos- 
sible remedy,  was  of  all  others  the 
most  extravagant  and  unintelligi- 
ble. Ifaministry  had  acted  so  with 
respect    to    an   opposition,   that 
would  be  bad  enough  ;  but  in  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  who 
valued  himself,  forsooth,  on  his 
frankness  and  sincerity,  who  was 
all  openness  and  disinterestedness, 
such  a  proceeding  was  the  most 
whimsically  contradictory  that  had 
ever  been  engendered  by  the  blun- 
derings  of  party  spirit.  The  house 
had  a  right  to  call  upon  him  to 
adopt  the  plan  now  proposed,  or 
to  suggest  some  substitute;   at 
any  rate,  if  he  left  the  inquiry  al- 
together, the  house  had  a  right 
to  say  to  him — **  Your  demand 
for  investigation  has  sprung  from 
mm  idle  curiosity,  and  not  from 
any  patriotic  wish  to  remedy  the 
eyil/'     Suppose  the  case  some- 
what reversed;  suppose  the  mi- 
nisters had  not  laid  tneir  case  fair- 
ly and  fully  before  the  cemmittee, 
what  would  the  opposition  have 
said  then  i    Would  not  each  man 
in  his  district,  and  all  their  trum- 
peters throughout  the  kingdom, 
have  deafen^  us  with  ezdama- 
jionsy  <*  Why  were  we  not  chosen 
ministers?  how  different  things 
would  have  been  if  we  had  go- 
verned the  country !  Then  you 
should  have  known  your  incum- 
btauces  to  the  lowest  mite— then 
we  would  have  exposed  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  your  re.sources9 


and  then  we  would  have  left  you 
precisely  as  you  were."    Absurd, 
as  tills  was,  it  was  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  conduct  of  the 
other  side  of  the  house.     Their 
object  had  been  merely  to  ezpote 
the  nakedness  of  the  country,  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  minister  $ 
and  then,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  content  to  let 
the  nation  work  out  its  salvation 
how  and  when  it  could.     His  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  on 
the  other  side  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had 
expressed  himself  with  some  in- 
dignation,   as  if   ministers    ha4 
brought  forward    this   plan  to-  . 
night  in  the  mere  insolence  of 
triumph,  on  account  of  their  ma- 
jority on  a  late  occasion ;  but  he 
could  assure  his  learned  friend^ 
and  this  not  on  the  mere  word  of 
a  minister,  but  the  honour  of  a 
man,  that  long  before  that,  most 
injudicious  motion  which  had  been 
so  beneficial  to  the  ministry  had 
been  discussed,  it  had  been  posi- 
tively determined  to  lay  l>efore 
the  house  the  measure  of  to-ni^ht, 
to  the  precise  extent  in  which  it 
now  lay  before  them»  and  to  stand 
or  fall  by  that  measure.     It  was 
not  mere  bravado  to  say  that  the 
strength    of   the    administration 
distinctly  rested  on  this  question* 
They  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  measure  now  proposed 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  being  so  convinced,  the 
same  motive  which  induced  them 
to  bring  it  forward,  and  especially 
in  a  season  of  distress  like  the  pre- 
sent, must  force  them  to  leave 
their  places  unless  they  carried  it* 
This  must .  be  their  course,  not 
merely  as  niatter  of  taste  and  feel- 
ings but  of  common  prudence  al- 
SQb    It  would  have  been  much 
L  2  better 
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better  for  the  purpose  of  tBe  right 
JhoAourajble  gentleman  to  haye  met 
this  proposition  with  a  direct  ne- 
gative; because  then,  if  his  op- 
position had  been  successful,  it 
would  have  carried  with  it  an  im- 
J^resslon  of  the  incapacity  of  mi* 
leisters,  an  impression  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was 
so  anxious  to  make  on  the  public 
xnind.  Thie  choice  would  then 
have  been  between  the  present 
administration,  with  three  mil- 
lions of  additional  taxes,  and  an 
administration  composed  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite  without  any 
new  taxes;  and  thus  something 
would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
scale  03  their  side.  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  cau-> 
ttously  avoided  holding  out  any 
prospect  to  the  country,  that  if  he 
were  in  office  he  would  not  be 
disposed  to  increase  the  taxes ;  he 
had  guarded  himself  to  this  effect 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  speech — "  I 
am  not  against  the  taxes,  I  only 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  laid  on  at 
this  time.  In  the  heat  of  June, 
with  long  debates  and  late  houses, 
I  am  not  able  to  take  office  |  but 
in  the  cool  of  February  next,  if  I 
can  get  into  office  by  that  time,  I 
shall  have  no  objections  to  vote 
the  taxes  which  I  now  refuse,** 
The  house  kn^w,  when  gentlemen 
came  into  power  from  the  other 
&ide,  on  what  sweeping  principled 
they  acted ;-  and  he  thought  it  not 
improbable,  that  if  such  a  change 
were  to  take  place,  those  who 
f/ere  now  satisfied  with  tliree  mil- 
Eons  of  taxes  might  hear  a  pro- 
position for  raising  five  millions. 
The  right  honourably  gentleman 
bhould  rather  have^said  that  he 
Would  have  no  taxes  at  all,  and 
dien  as  a  non-tiaing  minister  he 


might  have  had  some  claim  to 
popularity.  The  right  honor- 
able gentleman,  feeling  himself 
pressed  by  his  conscience  to  say 
something  abut  retrenchment, 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
saving  of  one  million  might  be  ef- 
fected by  a  system  of  economy  in 
every  department  of  the  expendi« 
ture ;  but  although  a  variety  of 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
expenditure  had  been  discussed, 
he  could  not  see  any  thing  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  a  million  In 
all  the  proposals  for  retrenchment 
which  had  beei)  made  by  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite.  He  recollected» 
indeed,  that  a  plan  for  retrench- 
meht  in  the  collection  of  the  re*- 
venue  had  been  suggested  on  the 
other  side :  but  **  strait  was  the 
pass,  and  narrow  was  the  way," 
that  led  to  this  desirable  object. 
In  this  Thermopyte  were  planted 
SOO  surveyors,  and  over  their 
dead  bodies  must  the  way  to  this 
retrenchment  be  forced.  The 
principle  on  which  the  present 
message  was  founded  was,  that  in 
order  to  enable  the  country  to 
emerge  from  its  internal  difficul- 
ties, and  to  present  an  external 
front  to  Europe,  it  ¥ras  necessary 
to  have  a  surplus  revenue  opera- 
ting as  a  sinking  fund.  He  wai 
not  competent  to  discuss  the  brin- 
cipleof  a  borrowing  sinking  rand; 
but  he  was  convinced  of  the  ne^ 
^essity  of  an  absolute  surplus  to 
do  the  business  of  such  a  fund. 
He  was  bound  to  give  every  mem- 
ber of  that  house  (Credit  for  recti- 
tude of  motives  ;  but  if  he  had, 
dt  an  earlier  part  of  the  session, 
accused  the  right  honourablef  gen- 
tleman of  that  inconsistency  of 
principle  of- which,  on  his  own 
confession^  he  now  stood  (doa- 
Ticted*-  .    •  .   - 

Mr. 
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,  Mr,  Cadcraft  here  rose  to  or- 
^er.  He  could  not  listen  in  si- 
lence to  the  foul,  ofFensive,  and 
almost  unpiriiamentary  aspersions 
which  the  r»ght  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  parsed  on  his  right 
honourable  ftiend,  on  himself, 
and  on  all  his  friends  5<round  him. 
In  the  course  of  his  experience  in 
that  house,  he  hatdly  recollected 
havinp^  ever  heard  such  unparlia- 
irentary  language  as  that  in  which 
die  right  honourable  gentleman 
began  his  speech.  His  honour- 
s^Ie  friends  had  all  stated  that 
the  country  was  at  present  in  such 
a  situation  th  it  it  could  not  bear 
any  additional  taxation;  they  said, 
that  they  and  their  friends  were 
not  against  taxation,  but  that  they 
wished  the  measure  to  be  post- 
poned. And  was  there  any  thing 
so  shocking  in  this,  as  to  warrant 
the  epithets  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  them  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ?  epithets  which, 
if  not  unparliamentary,  were  at 
least  so  uncivil,  that  they  ought 
90t  to  have  been  used  in  debate. 
.  Mr,.  Canning  here  interrupted 
tibe  honourable  gentleman.  He 
thought  that  in  debate  there  was 
tpjprably  fair  room  to  give  and  ta 
take ;  and  whenever  the  terms 
*  indecent*'  and  "  atrocious,'* 
which  had  been  applied  to  this 
proposal,  were  retracted,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  should  he  re- 
tract the  epithets  which,  he  had 
applied  to  me  conduct  of  the  gen- 
tieoien  opposite. 

"  Mr.  Calcraft  went  on.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  per- 
l's expressions.  If  his  honour- 
able friend  thought  those  epithets 
applicable  to  the  measure  before 
the  house,  he  bad  a  right  to  use 
them.  (Here  the  question  was 
caSed  for  bj  several  members  on 


the  ministerial  side  of  the  house.) 
If  the  house  would  forget  their 
duty,  he  would  show  them  that 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  his,  and 
that  he  would  persist  in  giving  the 
few  remarks  which  he  had  unex« 
pectedly  been  called  on  to  offer. 
He  was  aware  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  too  splen- 
did an  orator  for  him  to  contend 
with,  but  he  hoped  the  house  in 
justice  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity r{  repelling  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  on  him  and 
his  honourable  friends.  He  would 
at  the  same  time,  since  he  was  on 
his  legs,  briefly  state  his  view  of 
the  question.    It  might  perhaps 
be  said,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  goaded  ;he  administra- 
tion on  to  the  present  disclosure 
of  the  state  of  the  country  |  but, 
admitting,  that  he  had  urged  the 
necessity  of  an   inquiry,    where 
^as  the  pledge  on  his  part,  that 
he  would  support  the  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  for  meet* 
ing  the  exigencies  of  the  state  i 
They  were  alV  agreed  in  their  de-' 
sire  to  meet  those  exigencies  $  but 
it  was  remarkable  that  not  one  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  had  looked 
to  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  petitions  on  their  table, 
or  to  the  distress  of  which  these 
petitions  complained.    They  only 
looked  to  the  country  as  a  sub- 
ject of  taxation ;  but  he  looked 
at  the  state  of  the  people,  and 
must  say,   that  this  was  not  a 
lime  for  imposing   fresh  t4xei« 
He  had^  God  knew,  no  more  cotw 
fidence  in  his  right  honourably 
friend  than  in  the  present  admi- 
nistration I  but  if  by  the  begin- 
ning of  next  session  he  should 
fihd  the  country  in  a  better  situai- 
tJon«  li^  would  aeree  to  support 
L  3  ih* 
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the  present  administration  in  im- 
{>osing  additional  taxes.  He  re- 
peated, that  it  was  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  internal  stale  of  the 
country  that  he  oppose<1  the  mea- 
ftire  at  present.  And  was  this  a 
cause  for  the  taunts  of  the  ri/iht 
honourable  gentleman?  Did  he 
think  that  his  own  recent  conduct 
was  forgotten  j  that  it  wai  not  re- 
collected how  he  had  reprobated 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
now  surrounded,  how  he  had  lam- 
pooned the  friends  on  one  side  of 
xiihi,  and  betrayed  those  on  the 
Other  ?  Topics  enough  occurred 
to  him  (Mr.  Calcraft)«  which  he 
knew,  it  followed  up,  would  bring 
recollections  to  mind  that  would 
make  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman regret  his  attack.  He, 
indeed,  ofall  persons,  to  make 
such  an  attack ! — to  charge  others 
with  inconsistent,  cowardly,  and 
shuffling  conduct !  He  might  be 
a  splendid  orator,  but  he  showed 
in  this  that  he  had  not  much 
judgement. 

Mn  Brogden,  the  chairman, 
here  interrupted  the  honourable 
member.  He  really  thought  the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had 
said  nothing  unparliamentary,  and 
the  debate  was  now  becoming  too 
personal, 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  had  been 
goaded  to  the  course  which  he 
had  adopted,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  epithets  employed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  shouldhave 
been  met  by  something  stronger 
than  what  he  had  said.  At  aU 
events,  he  and  his  honourable 
friends  could  not  leave  the  house 
without  noticing  tliem. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  to  explain 
amidst  loud  cnes  of  «  Question." 
It  was  not,  he  observed,  his  in* 
tention  to  reply  to  the  personali- 


ties of  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  but  he  wished  to  cor* 
rect  the  construction  which  bad 
been  put  upon  his  (  Mr.  Canning^s) 
argument.  His  argument  was, 
that  if  there  was  not  a  reason  for 
applying  a  remedy,  there  could 
have  been  none  for  going  into  the 
inquiry.  If  once  the  explanation 
had  been  gone  into— if  the  weak- 
ness of  the  state  were  exhibited, 
its  resources  sliould  also  be  made 
known. 

Mr.  Macdonald  (amidst  loud 
and  repeated  cries  of"  Question/* 
and  "  strangers  must  withdraw,") 
begged  the  attention  of  the  house 
for  a  few  moments.  Of  such 
members  as  were  in  the  last  par- 
liament he  would  ask,  whether* 
they  had  not  seen  ministers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  peace  sit 
down  without  any  one  regular 
plan  of  economy  ?  whether  they 
had  not  seen  them  opposed  to  the 
first  motions  of  retrenchment?  and 
whether  they  had  not  seemed  de* 
termined  to  go  on  and  suffer  the 
country  tp  groan  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  a  war  establishment 
m  time  of  peace  ?— ^a  system  with 
which  they  would  have  continued, 
had  they  not  been  deterred  from 
it  by  the  strong  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  without  doors,  and  by 
the  honest  vigilance  of  those  who 
strove  to  give  e£Fect  to  that  public 
opinion  within.  Many  members 
who  had  not  sat  in  the  last  session 
did  not  remember-r-he  was  sure 
they  who  had  could  never  forget— 
what  was  the  kind  of  retrench- 
ment which  ministers  had  thought 
fit  to  recommend.  They  began 
by  an  attempt  to  cut  away  firom 
the  poor  pensioners.  They  wished 
to  pare  away  the  humble  mite  of 
the  widow,  in  order  to  aid  the 
labouring  treasury    bat  thehou&e 

had 
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lud  honetdj  interfered  and  pre- 
vented this  ungenerous  and  unjust 
attempt.  The  poor  widow  was 
considered  to  be  die  fit  object  from 
whose,  scanty  stipend  some  paltry 
savings  were  to  be  made.  She, 
It  was  true,  had  no  political  in- 
flnence;  she  had  no  connexions 
whose  support  it  might  be  desir- 
able for  ministers  to  obtain.  No : 
aU  she  had,  all  she  prized,  and 
that  was  dear  to  her,  she  had  lost 
for  the  country's  cause ;  and  a  re- 
duction of  her  pension  was  to  be 
the  extent  of  her  reward,  because, 
forsooth,  its  continuance  would 
militate  against  the  rigid  econo- 
my which  ministers  were  deter- 
mmed  to  practise.  She  was  to 
suffer  because  she  could  only  com- 
plaini  but  if  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  any  of  the  large  incum<> 
brances  on  the  puUic  purse — if 
it  were  desired  to  toucn  one  of 
diose  golden  baits  which  were  held 
ont  for  veering  politicians — one  of 
tfaoee  stalls  where  ease  and  indo- 
lence were  the  reward  of  ministe- 
rial adherence-p-if  any  of  these 
were  proposed  to  be  touched,  then 
it  was  said  the  state  would  be  un- 
done-i^he  jpoblic  business  could 
not  be  earned  on. 

Mr.  R*  Martin  said  a  few  words. 
Strangers  were  then  ordered  to 
wididraw,  and  the  committee  di- 
vided— 

For  the  original  resolutions  S39 
For  the  amendment       r       1:52 

'Majority,  197 

Jme  6.*^On  tne  motion  of  Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylor,  a  select  commits 
tee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  constrncdng 
stesoOiiengines  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ma3:e  them  consume  their 
•WB  naoht,  in  order  to  prevent 
die  injorioos  efiectt  to  health  froni 


the  numerous  steam-engines  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  on  the  uave  registry 
act,  Mr.  Goulbum  moved  that  the 
chairman  should  ask  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  establishing  some 
new  regulations  on  this  subject. 
The  plan  to  be  proposed  wsis, 
that  there  should  be  an  office  in 
this  countrv,  in  which  duplicates 
should  be  lodged  of  the  number 
of  slaves  in  each  colony ;  that  an 
individual  should  be  appointed  for 
its  superintendance ;  mat  power 
of  reference  to  the  duplicates  in 
this  office  should  be  given  to  all 
parties ;  and  diat  on  die  removal 
of  slaves  from  one  colony  to  an- 
other, certificates  should  be  given 
to  that  e£Fect ;  and  that  precau- 
tions should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  permission  given  by 
the  act  46th  of  the  king,  to  slaves 
to  accompany  their  masters  from 
one  coleny  to  another.  After  a 
short  conversation,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and,  on  the  house 
being  resumed,  leave  was  given  to 
brine  in  the  bill. 

Afi-.  Brojgden  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  finance  resolutions. 
On  the  question  that  they  be 
agreed  to,  Mr.  Gurwen  opposed 
the  whole  plan  of  the  minister, 
and  especially  new  taxes.  ^  He 
could  not  consent  to  addiuonal 
burdiens  on  his  constituents,  4000 
of  whom,  by  the  hardest  labour  of 
14  hours  a  day,  could  not  earn 
more  than  5$.  94.  per  week. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  objected  to  the 
proposed  application .  of  the  sink- 
ing fdnd  for  the  current  services.'    « 

Mr.  Pi  Moore  would  never  con- 
sent to  any  new  tax  until  he  saw 
that  every  economical  exertion 
bad  been  made  by  government. 

Mr.  Home  strongly  recom* 
Xf  i         men494 
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meoded  ^coiuHuy.  The  allow<> 
ance  for  Ceylon,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ought. to  be  discontinued^ 
The  civil  list  should  be  reduced 
from  1,200,000/.  to  900,000/^ 
Gold  lace  and  gorgeous  trappings 
gdded  nothing  to.  the  British  cha* 
^acter ;  economy  was  what  wtis 
needed— -strict  undeviating  eco* 
nomy*  Look  at  the  office  of  com- 
mander in  chief :  would  any  man 
believe  that  we  were  pacing  16 

Siineas  a  day  to  an  individual  for 
ling  an  office  which  was  wholly 
useless  ?  If  the  necessary  papers 
irere  produced,  it  would  appear 
that  the  income  of  that  royal 
4uke  was  scarcely  less  than 
100,000/.  per  annum.  The  ex* 
penses  of  the  mint,  and  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  ought  also  to 
be  reduced:  the  latter  was  not  of 
the  slightest  use,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  hoped  to  dive  to  see  the 
day  when  even  the  pretence  of 
necessity  would  be  taken  away, 
by  the  sale  of  all  the  crown  lands, 
which  cost  the  nation  more  than 
they  were  worth.  In  the  staff  of 
the  army  onK  50,000/.  might  be 
saved;  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment  S0,000A  and  in  the  army 
extraordinaries  no  less  than 
150,000/.  One  great  source  of 
char;:;c  to  the  nation  was  the  mode 
in  which  stamps  were. distributed. 
In  all  cases  more  was  paid  to  the 
distributers  than  they  merited. 
The  profit  upon  stamps  was  10 

Cr  cent. ;  so  no  salary  ought  to 
allowed. 
.  Mr.  Primrose  was  not  prepared 
to  go  the  length  of  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure,  but  he 
•Ijected  to  the  malt  tax,  and  one 
9t  two  Other  items. 

Mr.  Dit  W.  Harvey  said,  AsA 
9i/XXV.  a  foar  mi^ht  be  layed  in 


ezcheiiaer'  piCMaeiiti«fif ;  ^£#'  «C 
present,  in  a  suit  for  only  a  SOL 
penalty,  there  were  five.«oiiindl 
always  employed  for  the  crown. 

Mr.  alderman  Waithmao  xsku 
jected  to  the  whole  of  the  tanes. 
It  was  particularly  gaHing  diat 
many  of  those  who  livod  upon 
taxation,  and  who  imposed  fresh 
burdens  upon  a  starving  people^ 
retired  to  enjoy  tbemselves  in  a 
foreign  country. 

The  first  and  second  resohitiQiM 
were  dien  agreed  to. 

On  the  declaratory  resoiutioa 
relative  to  the  Irish  finances  Sir  J. 
Newport  moved  an  amendment! 
by  inserting  after  the  words  ^  uiu* 
ted  kingdom"  .  the  words  '^  not* 
withstandi])g  there  had  .beeo 
raised  by  taxes  on.tbe  .nfopfe  of 
Ireland,  and  paid  into  the.  exche^ 
qtier,  within  the  period  vhich 
elapsed  between,  the  unfoi^i^f  the 
Idngdoms  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  treasuries,  the  sum  of 
60,125,000/.  ^bg  an  annual  «ve« 
rage  of  3,750,000/.  raised  by  far; 
and  exceeding  the-annual  average 
Qf  12  years  preteding  the  union, 
which  was  1,344,000/.,  in  the  sum 
of  2,400,000/1  6f  net  revenue. 
The  amendmeni  'was  thenjnega* 
tived  without  a  division,,  and  Uie 
resolution  agreed  to$  and  th6 
other  resolutions,  being  put  stria* 
Hm,  were  carried  successively  is 
the  affirmative,  till  the  question 
was  put  upon  the  last,  vHhen  sir 
M.  W.  Ridley  moved  an  amend- 
ment, declaring  that'  '^  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient, in  the  distressed  'state  of 
the  country,  and  until  every  |irae' 
tkal  retrench  ment  had  been  madCf 
to  add  to  the  burdens  of  tbepecw 
pie  by  the  tnopositioii  of  new 
taxes."  ♦ 

Alter  Aome  ^bservatioitafitMi 

Mr.  VaAiitiait*  kird  Miltoii^  Me. 

Primrose^ 
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TriflRTOie^ amdodiersy  tbemnwnd. 
Hient  was  negatived,  and  the  orU 
gi&al  resolution  carried  by  186 
I076. 

.  Jane9*-*-Mr.  seneant  Onslow 
agreed  to  put  o£F  the  nrary  laws 
xepeal  bill  until  next  session,  in 
ostier  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
nsomption  of  cash  paynsents. 

The  house  having  resolved  it* 
a^  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  the  chancelW  of  the  ex* 
<&eqoer  said^-  that  by  the  several 
discussions  which  had  already 
taken  place  upon  the  various 
topics  which  formed  a  part  of 
fi!e  budget,  mach  of  his  labour 
pn  the  present-  occasion'would  be 
abridged.  Thehoase  having  al* 
leady  agreed  to  a  resohicion  for 
jMlcytional  taxes,  made  it  unneces- 
sary for.him  to  state  the  grounds 
^poii  which  those  taxes  were  re* 
quired.  It  only,  therefore,,  re- 
mained for  him  to  state  the  details 
of  Uiose  pnnci(^s  which  the 
house  had  already  agre^  upon. 
He  would  then  begin  by  recapi« 
fttlating,  t$  usual>  the  items  of  ex- 
pense and  supply — ^the  arrange* 
tnents  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  specific  .application  of  the 
oieans-^— and  show,  in  the  conclu* 
$ion,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
in  foture  to  have  recourse  to  fresh 
fsgees,  or  .  to  any  extraordinary 
supplies,  except  a  small  loan  next 
year. 

The  'first  grant  was  for  the 
imny»  the  ordinaries  and  extra* 
frdinanes  of  which  together 
amotmted  td  3,900,000/.  For  the 
Wrjf  .parliament  had  already 
voted  6y4^,000/. ;  for  the  ord- 
Hftlkce)  Ul 91,000/. ;  for  miscella* 
(#P93  services,  1,950,000/.  The 
IM^^of  the  supplies  therefore 
ms  18,477^000/.  Bat  to  that 
mutt  be  added  1,570^000/.  for  ja- 


tmlst  on  exchequer  biHs,  and 
4SO,000/«  for  a  sinking  fund  on 
those  exchequer  bills,-  making  the 
total  amount  20,477,000/.  To 
meet  that  expenditure,  parliament 
had  already  voted  the  anmial 
malt  duties  S,000,000/.,  and  the 
continuation  of  excise  duties 
^,500,000/.  It  was  his  intention 
to  propose  raising  240,000/.  by 
ifncy  or  lottery.  From  the  sale  of 
naval  stores  it  was  estimated  that 
894^447/.  would  be  produced* 
The  aggregate  amount  of  tho^e 
several  sums  was  7,74,447/.  It 
was  therefore  obvious,  that  means 
must  be  adopted  to  provide  the 
sum  of  nearly  thirteen  millions 
and  a  half,  which  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  of  the  ijJLp* 
plies  and  the  total  of  the  ways 
and  means,  a»  he  had  hitherto 
described  thena.  -  It  was  also 
necessary  to  provide  the  nieans 
of  repaying  SfiOOJOOOl,  to  the 
bank  of  England,  and  of  raising 
5,597,000/.  for  the  reduction  of 
the  unfunded  debt ;  government 
standing  pledged  to  that  proceed* 
ing.  For  those  purposes  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  two  loans,  each 
to  the  amount  of  \%O0O\OM. 
The  details  of  that  loan,  which 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  sinking 
fund,  he  would  submit  to  parlia* 
ment  at  an  early  day.  ATI  that 
he  would  now  state  was,  that  it 
was  proposed  in  the  arrangements 
respectin]^  it,  to  press*as  little  as 
possible  on  the<  money  market ; 
and,  therefore,  to  divide  it  into 
twelve  monthly  payments;  those 
payments  not  to  be  equal,  but  to 
be  to  the  amount  of  900,000/.  a 
month  in  the  July  and  January 
quarters,  and  1,100,000/.  a  month 
in  the  -April  and  October  quar«  • 
ters.  That  would  leave  310,000/. 
ef  inking  fund  to  be  applied 
monthly 
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monthlr  to  the  redaction  of  the 
national  debt.  The  two  loans  of 
l%000fl00i.  added  to  the  ways 
at)d  means  which  he  had  alrea» 
dy  enumerated*  would  make 
81,074,000/.  which,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  the  supplies, 
viz.  20,477,000/.,  left  a  surplus  of 
10,5d7iOOO/.  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
via.  5,000,000/.  to  the  payment  of 
the  bank  of  England,  and  the 
remaining  5,597*000/.  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  individuals  holding  ex- 
chequer bills.  The  comparative 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
and  ways  and  means,  was,  thersf 
fore,  a«  follows : 

aiirPLl£Sr 

Army    .    p    •    .  je8,90D,000 

Navy     ....  6,436,000 

Ordnance   .    ^    *  1,191,000 

Miscellaneous.    .  1,950,000 


Total  supplies 
Xater/est  on  exche- 

ouer  bills  •  • 
Sinking    fund  on 

ditto       .    .    . 


18,477,000 

1,570,000 

480,000 


20,477,000 
By  reduction    of 
unfunded   debt       10,597,000 


je,81,074,000 

WATS  ANP  MEANS.  . 

Annual  malt       ,  ^  8,000^000 
Excise  duties  con- 
tinued   .    •    .  8,500,000 
Lottery     .     ?    .  240,000 
Old  stores      ^    p  884,000 

7,074,000 
Loan    ....        12,000,000 
Loan    from    the . 
sinking  fond    .        12,000,000 

£  31,074,000 


He  had  now  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee the  terms  on  which  he  bad 
that  morning  contracted  for  th# 
loan  of  12,000,000/.  1^  and  he  was 
happy  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country,  tliat  in 
consequence  of  the  competition 
which  had  been  excited  the  terms 
of  that  loan  w^re  highly  advan- 
tageous and  satisfactory,  and 
were,  indeed,  such  as  clearly  to 
evince  a  reviving  confidence  and 
increasing  spirit  in  the  monev 
market.  The  terms  were  as  fol- 
lows 8  viz.  that  for  every  100/.  of 
the  12,000,000/.  subscribed,  the 
subscribers  should  receive  80/. 
stock  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols, 
and  62/.  18«.  Sd.  stock  in  the  three 
per  cent,  reduced^  Two  other 
lists  were  offered,  the  one  pro- 
posmg  to  receive  051.  lOt.  in  the 
three  per  cent,  reduced,  the  other 
651.  2ff.  6d.  The  list  preferred, 
therefore,  far  outwent  its  com- 
petitors, and  was  consequently 
accepted;  as,  of  course,  the 
smaller  the  sum  which  it  was'<^- 
fered  to  take  in  the  stock  in  whidi 
it  was  appointed  that  the  biddings 
should  be  made,  the  greater  the 
benefit  to  the  public.  The  v^ole 
amount  borrowed,  including  the 
loan,  from  the  sinking  fund^  waf 
24,€00,000/. ;  the  interest  on  this 
loan  amounted  to  l,O29,190^» 
and  the  charge  for  the  sinking 
fond  to  408,594/.  This  was 
strictly  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  ot  the  act  of  1818,  by 
which,  when  a  loan  should  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  nnking  fond^ 
an  addition  was  appointed  to  be 
made  to  the  charge  for  the  sinl^ 
in^  fund ;  thougb  this  provisfoM 
might  have  been  dispensed  widiy 
when  so  large  a  proportion  pf  the 
loan  was  for  the  purpose  of  pav« 
ing  off  unfunded  debt,  The  sink- 
ing 
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ing  faad  then  amounted  to 
1,40S,594'/. ;  the  amount  of 
charges  of  management  was 
10^291/.;  making  a  total  of 
1,442,005/. 

As  to  the  charge  for  manage* 
ment»  he  thought  Uie  bank  had  no 
rightto  any  altowancefor  that  part 
orthe  loan  derived  from  the  sink* 
mg  fund,  but  onlj  to  that  part  of 
ft  now  obtained  from  the  public. 
The  loan  obtained  from  the  sink* 
ing  fund  would  stand  in  the 
names  of  the  commissioners,  and 
the  interest  would  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  t£e  other 
sums  which  were  paid  over  to 
diem.  ^The  total  charge  to  the 
public  was,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  1,442,005/.  The  rate  of 
interest  to  the  subscribers  was 
4/.  5s.  8df  The  t(»tal  amount  of 
diaree  to  be  paid  by  the  public 
wouu  be  6/«  Of.  9d.  including  the 
sinking  fiind.  He  certainly  had 
to  congratulate  the  public  on  the 
terms  of  the  loan;  and  he  trusted 
it  would  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  parties  who  had  contracted 
for  the  loan :  though  the  terms 
appear  at  first  sight  nardly  justifi- 
able to  those  Di%o  had  taken  it, 
judgine  from  the  present  price 
of  stocks.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  the  other  part  of  the  budget, 
he  wished  to  advert  to  the  subiect 
of  next  year.  As  far  as  could  be 
ju^;ed  at  present^  the  amount 
which  wbpld  remain  to  be  raised 
next  year  would  not  exceed  eleven 
miiifons  for  the  difierent  branches 
of  the  public  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  would  have  to 
provide  for  a  ^  payment  to  the 
bank  of  five  millions,  to  complete 
the  repavment  of  ten  millions  due 
to  that  body.  Those  two  sums 
amounted  to  sixteen  milliopri 
After  taking  twelve  millions  from 


the  sinking  fund,  there  remained 
4,000,000/.  to  be  raised  in  the 
money  market.  This  sum  was 
so  moderate,  that  he  apprehended 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it.  The  present  state 
of  the  unfunded  debt,  in  addition 
to  the  funded  debt,  was  forty  mil* 
lions,  provided  for  by  votes  of  sup* 
ply ;  exchequer  bills  44,60O,OO0A  $ 
Irish  treasury  bills,  payable  in 
July,  4,400,000/.  In  another 
year  the  unfunded  debt  would  b^ 
reduced  to  38,500,000/.,  making 
a  diminution  of  10,500,0001 
The  amount  of  the  charee  of  loan 
last  year  was  1,600,000/. ;  of  the 
present  year  1,493,000^,  which 
together  somewhat  exceeded 
3,000,000/,  '  He  then  proceeded 
to  sute  the  third  head,  that  of 
additional  taxes.  He  said  that 
the  details  were  minute  and  com^ 
plicated,  but  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  consolidated  cus« 
toms,  including  ^a  additional 
duty  on  foreign  wool,  would 
amount  to  500,000/. 

The  righthonourablegentleman 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  arti* 
des  to  be  rendered  subject  to  addi< 
tional  taxes,  viz.  tobacco,  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate-nuts. 
The  two  latter  were  to  bear  an 
equal  duty  with  cofiee.  Th^ 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 
stated  the  present  duty  on 
tobacco:  by  the  plan  proposed, 
plantation,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese, were  to  be  raised  from  St* 
to  4f .  6d.  per  barrel ;  and  East 
Indian  from  5«.  to  6#.  6d.  per 
ditto,  making  altogether  an  in* 
crease  of  revenue  of  500,000/. 
The  present  duty  on  plantation 
coflfee  was  ild,  per  lb.,  which  was 
to  be  raised  to  one  shilling ;  on 
East  Indian,  1 J  d.^  to  be  advanced 
to  1|.  8d. :  thus,  on  bpth,  the  duty 

of 
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of  4.^.  6I1L  was  to  be  ajigmented 
to  2f .  6a>  Upon  pepper  uie  duty 
■waft  to  be  increased  from  Is.  lOd* 
to  2s.  6d.  The  result  of  the  in- 
creased daty  on  the  former  would . 
be  ISO fiOOL;  on  the  latter/ 
30,000/.  The  right  hon.  gcntle- 
nsaa  then  stated^  that  by  an  in- 
tended transfer  of  the  collection 
of  these  duties  from  the  board  of 
cttstoms  to  the  board  of  excise, 
great  expense  would  be  saved, 
and  embezzlement  and  adultera- 
tion of  articles  prevented.  The 
next  !  subject  was  th^  increased 
duty  upon  malt»  which  at  Is,  2d. 
per  bushel  was  to  produce 
1»400,0()0/.,  and  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  additional 
duty  ought  not  to  have  the  eflect 
of  raising  the  price  pf  beer.  The 
next  subject  was  the  duty  upon 
]$ritish  distilled  spirits,  which  tax 
was  to  be.  confined  exclusively  to 
England,  while  the  others  were 
to  extend  to  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
present  duty  on  malt  for  distilling 
was  \s,  9d.  per  gallon,  which 
was  to.  be  raised  to  zt .  On  sugar- 
wash,  the  duty  was  to  be  2f.  6d. ; 
and  on  distillery  wine,  3^.  StU 
The  amount  of  augmented  reve- 
nue from  this  tax  would  be 
500,000/.  The  right  hon.  gen-, 
tieman  observed,  that  when  an 
;^dditional  tax  was  laid  on  malt,, 
the  wholesome  beverage,  of  die. 
people,  it  was  right  and  politic 
t^at  a  protecting  price  should  be 
put  on  spirit^,  to  prevent  their  too 
general  adoption  in  preference  to 
malt  drink«  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ^^pressed 
a  nope,  that  after  next  year  be 
should  have  no  more  to  undergo 
the  painful  duty  of  applying  ^o 
the  public  for  a  loan,  or  cafiing 
on  tiie  house  for  addiuooal  ta#:es. 


jSome  discussion  fyUowpi^^ 
statement,  chieQyupop  the  three 
millions  of  taxes  im|>osed  towards 
creating  a  new  sinking  fund. 
Strong  objections  were  urged 
aeainst  taxing  jmalt.  The  hard* 
ship,  it  was  contended,  would 
fall  upon  the  grower ;  and  the 
argument  urgwl  by  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  that  since  the  brewers  had 
kept  up  the  price  of  beer  after 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax,' 
they  coidd  reasonably  maintain 
the  same  price  under  the  present 
tax,  whiph  left  them,  in  a  better 
situation  than  imder  the  former, 
was  answered  bv  the  assertion 
that  the  brewers  had  reduced  the 
price,  but  were  obliged  to  raise  it 
m  consequence  of  the  bad  har- 
vests, and  that  it  was  the  appre- 
hensioxu  of  the  present  tax  that 
prevented  their  lowering  the 
prices  more  recendy.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  .  against  the  new. 
duties  were,  Messrs.  Grenfell* 
Bennet,  Mansfield,  Grant,  (alder- 
man) Wood,  and  sir  Robert 
Wilson.  The  new  .duties  were 
ultimately  agreed  to,^  after  a  divi- 
sion upon  tne  lottery  tax  which 
was  carried  in  favour  of  nanisters 
by  117  to  49;  and  three  on  the 
malt  tax,  which  were .  likewise 
carried  on  the  part  of  ministers  .by. 
majorities  of  198  to  97*  191  to  57» 
and  185  to  40. 

House  of  lords,  June  10.— The 
marquis  pf  Camden's  .  tellership 
bill  was  x^^^  a  second  time* 
Lord  Liverpool  passed  a  high 
eulogium  oh  the  marquis  for  the 
^cnnce  he  bad  made  of  100,000yi 
to  the  public.        .     .    /   . 

He  also  panegyrized  the  late 
marquis  of  Buckingham,.wh6  had 
sacrificed  emoluments  amounting 
to  40,000/. 

The  marqais  of  Laasdown  cor- 
dially 
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Sailj  concurred  In  what  had 
isiBaa  from  the  noble  lord. 

In  answer  to  some  observatipm 
by  lord  Damley,  lord  MeWiUe 
said,  he  thought  it  adVisabfe  X6 
imitate  (he  best*  models  of  ship* 
building  among  foreign  nations^ 
and  also  that  we  should  have  a 
certain  number  of  vessels  fir  to 
meet  those  of  the  Aitoeriiean 
joyeniment.  The  marines  er* 
ceeded  in  nuniber  those  of  former 
pesice  estlEiblishiiients  by  from 
16,000  to  90,000.  The  crews  of 
the  guard-ships  were  employed 
in  the  pursuit  of  smugglers^  but  on 
emergency  could  easily  be  re- 
called  to  tfieir  own  shij^s. 

Earl  Grey  n^oved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  repealing 
the  act  declaring  the  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstanti^tion  and 
the  invocation  of  saints  to  be  ido- 
latrous. The  repeal  would  not, 
lie  observed,  admit  catholics  into 
either  house  of  parliament  whilst 
the  act  of  supremacy  was  in  force ; 
but  after  tne  concessions  which 
had  been  already  made,  why 
should  such  an  odious  badge  of 
intolerance  be  gratuitously  main* 
tained  ? 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
which  he  hoped  would  pave  the 
way  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  dis- 
qn^ifications  under  which  the 
catfiolics  laboured. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
opposed  it,  as  removing  the  only 
enectnal  security  against  the  ad- 
imiuion  of  catholics  to  seats  in 
parliament;  fortheoathofsupre* 
macy  had  formerly  proved  no 
bar  to  their  fittine. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  look 
die  same  view  of  the  question. 

Lords  GrenviUe  and  Harrowby 
supported  the  bill,  which  was  bp. 


posed  by  the  lord  chancellor 
and  lord  Batfanrst^  and  on  a 
division,  the  ikiotion  for  the  s^ 
cond  reading  was  negatived  br 
141to8«. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day^ 
petitions  were  presented  firom  the 
common  eoundl  of  London,  and 
from  Westnlinster,  Southwarl^ 
Rochester,  Plymouth,  Ramsgaite^ 
Forfar,  and  other  places,  against 
the  fbreign  enlistment  bill. 

Mr.  Western  moved  an  addrett 
to  the  jmnce  regent,  praying  hit 
rby^  pighness  to  direct  that,  in 
future,  commissions'  of  gaol  del^ 
very  should  .be  held  more  fre* 
quently. 

The  modon  was  opposed  br 
the  attorney  general,  who  argiie<^ 
that  as  the  courts  at  Westminster* 
hall  were  at  present  constitute^ 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
judges  to  go  to  the  circuits  mm* 
frequently.  The  learned  gen* 
tleman  recommended  that  the 
county  sessions  should  be  held 
eight  times  a  year,  by  which  the 
evil  complained  of  would  be  les- 
sened. To  set  the  question  aside 
for  the  present  he  moved  the  pre-* 
vtous  question,  which  was  carried; 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume^ 
several  returns  were  ordered  reU* 
tive  to  the  revenue  and  expendi* 
tijfre  of  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius, 
Malta,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  A  motion  for  a  return  of 
the  expense  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  this  country  was  also  agreed 
to ;  but  one  for  an  account  of 
their  revenue  was  negatived,  on 
die  ground  that  their  revenue 
was  not  under  the  controul  of  the 
British  government. 

The  report  on  the  budget  was 
then  brought  up,  and  the  resolu« 
tions  read. 

Lord  Milton  proposed  aa 
amendmeoc 
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amendment  on  that  reUtive  to  maimer  towards  us,  but  haci  evoi 
malt,  for  a  redaction  of  the  duty,  strained  every  nerve  to'  pnt  a  hr 
It  was  negatived  without  a  divi«  vourabk  construction  upon  sach 
siony  and  the  original  resolution  of  her  institutions  as  were  hostile 
was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  120  to  our  commercial  intercourse 
to  75. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  moved  amend* 
ments  on  all  the  other  resolutions 
respecting  the  new  tazesi  to  the 
effect  of  keeping  .  the  several 
duties  at  their  present  rates ;  but 
he  did  not  divide  the  house  on 
any  of  them;  and  they  were 
consequently  carried}'  and  bills 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  pur« 
«uant  to  the  resolutions. 
Xheattomey-general  then  moved 


our 

with  her  subjects.  But  was  such 
a  statement  reconcileable  with 
facts  ?  Would  any  body,  except 
the  noble  lord,  pretend  to  argue 
that  the  conduct  of  Spain  bad  not 
been  one  continued  series  of  un« 
warrantable  aggressions  against 
this  country?  that  she  haid  not 
violated  almost  every  treaty  which 
she  had  ever  made  with  us  ?  that 
she  had  not  committed  tlie  most 
gross  and  unjustifiable  outraees 


that  the  house  do  resolve  itself  againstour  national  honour?  that 


into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  the  foreign  enlistment 
bill. 

Alderman  Wood  said^  that  be« 
fore  this  was.  done,  he  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
petition  from  several -residents  in 


she  had  not  imprisoned  the  bo- 
dies, confiscated  the  property,  and 
annihilated,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  herself,  the  commerce  of 
British  merchants?  He  main- 
tained  that  she  had  done  all  this 

_   upon  repeated  occasions*  and  said 

Westminster,  against  the  foreign  that  the  charges  which  he  had 
enlistment  bill.  Though  it  had  brought  against  her  were  not 
only  been  open  for  signatures  a  mere  invectives,  unsupported  by 
few  hours,  it  was  very  numerous-  facts,  but  were  so  corroborated  by 
ly  and  respectably  signed.  them  that  he  would  defy  the  noble 

The  petition  was  tiien  brought  lord  either  to  contradict  or  todis- 
up,  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on   prove  them. 


the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Colonel  Davies,  before  the 
house  went  into  the  committee, 
took    the    opportunity   of  con- 


He  would  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  facta  on  which  he  principal- 
ly rested  his  assertions.  The  trea* 
ty  upon  which  all  our  commercial 


tradicting  certain  circumstances  transactions  with  Spain  rested  was 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  made  in  the  year  1667,  and  was 


afterwards  confirmed  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  ThiSfWithsomeuigbt 
fluctuations,  continued  till  the 
year  1783}  when  another  treaty 
formed    between    the   two 


was 


supporters  of  the  bill  on  the  last 
occasion  that  the  question  had 
been  argued.  The  noble  lord 
had  then  laid  great  stress  upon 
this  country  being  bound  by  trea- 
ties to  do  Spain  every  service  that  countries.  That  remained  in  force 
lay  within  her  power,  and  had  till  the  year  1796,' when  it  was 
argued  in  such  a  manner  as  would  again  altered.  In  1806,  when 
have  led  any  inconsiderate  person  Spain  was  at  the  feet  of  Buona- 
to  believe,  thai  Spain  had  not  partem  duties  absolutelv  prohibi- 
merely  always  acted  in  such  a  tory  were  imposed  by  the  king  for 
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die  avowed  purpose  of  annihila- 
dag  the  coinnerce  of  great  Bri- 
tain.  In  1808,  the  patriot  war 
broke  out,  and  those  prohibitory 
dattes  were  withdrawn.  In  1814, 
Ferdinand  was  restored,  and  he 
mtroduced  the  commercial  rela- 
tioiis  that  existed  previous  to  1 796 : 
on  the  faith  of  his  decrees  British 
merchants  imported  into  Spain 
largs  quantities  of  our  manufac- 
tnret»  and  followed  them  up  bj 
very  exttnsive  orders ;  yet  would 
the  house  beliere,  in  less  than  six 
months  afterwards,  that  monarch, 
who  owed  his  very  existence  to 
dut  country,  re4mposed  the  very 
prohibitory  duties  which  Buoaa* 
parte  had  compelled  in  1 806 !  and 
ne  besides  took  care  that  the  de- 
cree should  have  a  retrospective 
operation.  This  was  one  of  the 
favours  for  which  we  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  present  Spani&h  govern- 
ment. Since  that  date  still  hea« 
vier  duties  had  been  laid  on  Bri- 
tish goods ;  so  that  in  truth  the 
trade  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
But  if  such  were  the  conduct  of 
Ferdinand  towards  us  as  a  nation, 
the  instances  of  individual  out- 
rage were  gross  and  tyrannical 
beyond  conception,  beyond  even 
the  lawless  tyranny  of  an  eastern 
despot.  The  Spanish  cabinet  had 
not  only  set  at  defiance  the  clear- 
est law  of  nations,  but  had  disre- 
ffarded  its  own  municipal  regu- 
kdons,  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing the  merchanu  of  this  king- 
dom* 

One  case,  selected  from  many, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion :  it  was  that  cf  a 
Mr:  Simpson,  a  merchant,  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
grievous  oppression,  not  in  a  di- 
stant province,  buti»  the  purlieus 
of  the  court— *in  the  heart  of  the 


ca.pita].  His  house  had  been  for* 
cibly  entered  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1816,  all  his  books  seized, 
and  a  sentry  placed  over  his  per* 
son :  he  of  course  remonstrated, 
but  our  envoy  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  could  obtain  neither 
redress  nor  explanation ;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  formight  Mr.  Simp- 
son's bouse  was  again  entered  at 
night  by  armed  men,  who  threat- 
ened instant  death  if  he  did  not 
disclose  where  his  property  wat 
kept.  He  was  still  kept  in  cus- 
tody for  some  days,  and  at  last 
was  released  ;  but  from  that  hour 
to  the  present  justice  had  been 
refused,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  a  sin- 

fle  article  of  his  property.  Such 
ad  been  the  conduct  of  the 
myrmidons  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  con. 
stantly  provided,  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  per- 
sons  and  dwellings  of  British 
merchants  should  be  held  sacred. 
Of  these  facts  the  individual  so 
injured  was  ready  to  make  oath; 
and  yet  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  them,  the  noblfe  lord  had 
expressed  his  surprise  that  British 
merchants  should  feel  any  alarm, 
and  he  had  charged  them  with 
departing  from  their  characters 
as  British  merchants,  because  they 
remonstrated  against  the  most 
grievous  injustice.  (No,  no,  from 
ford  Casilereaph.)  Such  had  been 
the  tenour  of  the  whole  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  on  a  former  night; 
hehad»  indeed,  directly  chared 
British  merchants  with  becoming 
bucaniers  and  smugglers,  and 
with  preferring  smuggling  advcn- 
tures  to  fair  legitimate  trade. 
Did  the  noble  lord  imagine  that 
Spain,  the  moment  she  regained 
an  ascendancy  in  her  colonies, 
would 
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would  not  exclude  our  commerce  i 
Did  he  not  know,  that  while  she 
bad  any  authority  she  had  punish- 
ed  with  dea,th  the  natives  who 
carried  on  intercourse  with  .any 
l[iation  but  the  mother  country? 

The  noble  lord  had  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States* 
but  had  he  forgotten  the  interest 
which  that  people  took  in  the 
events  in  South  America?  Had 
be  forgotten  that  in  1816  they 
sent  out  commissioners  expressly 
to  collect  commercial  informatioOf 
particularly  regarding  the  value 
of  ihetradeto  Buenos- Ay  res^which 
bad  been  since  published  in  a  re- 
porty  and  proved  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  favoured  regions 
they  had  visited  ?  If,  then*  the 
United  States,  pressed  by  none  of 
the  distresses  that  weighed  upon 
this  country— if  the  United  States, 
who  could  derive  bat  little  com- 
parative benefit  f^-om  a  trade  with 
South  America,  had  taken  such 
pains  to  inquire,  was  it  fit  that 
we  should  be  totally  indiflferent  i 
Were  we  to  submit  to  all  kinds  of 
iasults  from  Spain,  to  have  our 
manufactures  excluded,  oUr  trade 
ruined,  and  to  do  nothing  on  be* 
half  of  millions  of  men,  who  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  were  an- 
lious  to  receive  us  with  open  arms, 
and  to  compensate  in  the  new 
world  for  what  we  had  lost  in  the 
old?  It  appeared  that  Buenos* 
Ayres  received  British  manufac* 
tures  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
'2;000,000/.  annually,  while  the 
utmost  that  had  b^en  sent  to  the 
mother  country  did  not  exceed 
400^000/.  Whatcomparison,there- 
fore,  was  there  between  the  two? 
and  how  short-sighted  w^^  the  po- 
licy ministers  were  endeavouring 
to  pursue!  If  this  bill  passed, 
though  the  hop^.of  emanapation 


might  not  be  destroyed,  the  event 

must  be  retarded.  The  Sooth 
Americans  turned  to  Great  Bri^ 
tain  as  to  a  land  of  succour  and 
freedom :  and  if  they  were  disap* 
pointed,  their  disgust  would  be 
ui  proportion  to  their  despair. 
They  would  then  of  necessity  dn 
rect  their  eyes  to  the  great  com* 
mercial  and  naval  rival  of  tbb 
country,  with  whom  we  were  aS 
peace^  it  was  true,  but  with  wbow 
that  peace  would  eontnuie.  only 
just  as  long  as  suited  the  iatecens 
of  that  rival. 

He  would  venture  to  prophesyt 
that  widiin  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill  the  Buenos* 
Ayres  government  would  be  re^ 
cognised  by  the  United  States,  a 
commercial  treaty  would  be 
formed,  and  the  United  Stales 
wduld  at  least  monopolize  the 
carrying-trade,  and  undersell  ui 
with  our  own  goods  in  the  South 
American  markets.  Upon  the 
le^al  part  of  the  questiod  he  only 
wished  to  remark,  that  the  acts 
of  the  9th  and  2dth  Oeo.  11.  vrere 
completely  a  dead  letter  oo  our 
statute-book :  only  three  firkish 
subjects  were  serving  with  the 
king's  license  in  the  royal  armies 
of  South  America,  wlrile  from 
50  to  60  were  serving  without  li- 
cense, and  under  those  scatutes 
were  guilty  of  felony :  if  any  ad- 
ditional proof  were  wanting  that 
the  acts  were  a  dead  letter,  it  was 
found  in  this  fact-^that  only  on 
^Thursday  last,  two  British  offi- 
cers, without  license,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand,  and  c<mse- 
quently  felons  by  the  existing  law, 
in  full  Spanish  uniform,  at  the 
prince  regent's  levee,  took  their 
formal  leave.  The  utmost  Spain 
could  expect  was  the  repeal  of- 
those  two  atatntea.  HcJiadiiMed 
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that  after  the  division  of  a  fi^rmer 
night  ipinisters  would  not  have 
forced  this  measure  upon  the 
country ;  but  tlje  treasury  circu- 
lar^ which  he  had  seen^  unfortu- 
nately showed  thai  they  intended 
to  persevere  to  the  last."  He  was 
lorry  to  find  that  his  statement 
vas  confirmed,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  was 
under  the  necessjty  of  yielding  to 
the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 
He  opposed  the  bill,  because  it' 
was  calculated  not  only  to  destroy 
the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
but  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe. 

Mr*  F.  Robinson  contended 
that  if  the  arguments  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  were  well 
founded,  he  had  made  out  a  case 
to  prove  that  this  country  could 
not  without  dishonour  avoid  de- 
claring war  against  Spain.  If 
there  were  any  foundation  for  the 
charges  adduced,  and  if  the  gloo- 
iny  colours  m  which  the  conduct 
of  Spain  had  been  painted  were 
at  all  warranted,  Great  Britain 
had  no  choice  left.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, he  protested,  in  the  most' 
uncqufvocal  and  solemn  manner, 
that  the  imputation  against  mini- 
sters, that  this  measure  had  pro- 
ceeded from  a  seryile  acquiescence 
in  the  demands  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion, was  wholly  unjustified  by 
the  fact;  it  had  been  brought 
forward  only  from  a  conscientious 
conviction  that  it  was  required 
for  the  preservation  of  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  country.  He 
could  not  expect  that  his  declara- 
tion would  be  accepted  as  proof, 
but  he  protested  bdfore  God  that 
it  was  sincere.  It  had  been  charg-* 
fd,  that  ministers  were  acting  m 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  lilier- 
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ty :  it  was  very  easy  to  rrialce  gene-' 
nil  accusations,  Hud  very  dimculc . 
to  answer  them  but  by  a  general 
denial,   and  this>  he  ^ave  in  the ' 
most  distinct  and  positive  manner. 
With  regard  to  the  question  itself,' 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crown  had  a  prerogative  right  lo 
establish   a  neutrality,   and   any' 
violation  of  it  was  punishable  at' 
common  law.    T^e  measure  was 
founded    upon    these    admitted 
facts }  and  if  it  went  further  than 
the  common  law,  it  was  because 
there  was  a  specific  obligation  by. 
a  special  treaty  with  Spain,  bind.' 
ing  this  country  to  take  the  most 
e^ctual  measures  to  prevent  its 
subjects  from  supplying  arms  to 
the  revolted  Americans.     It  was, ' 
therefore,  of  course,  the  wish  of 
ministers  not  to  make  a   mere 
showof  neutrali:y,  and  their  sin- 
ceritv  was  first  evinced   by   the 
royal  proclamation.     The  agents 
of  the  insurgents,   notwithstand- 
ing,  had  succeeded   in  enlisting 
hundreds  of  men  the  very  instant 
they  were  disbanded  from  our  own  ' 
regiments;  and  if  this    govern- 
ment were  to  act  with   any   re- 
gard to  good  faith  in  its  engage- 
ments,   It  was  bound  to   adopt 
some    more    effectual    measure. 
Great  ingenuity  had  been  shown 
in  endeavouring  to  prejudice  the 
house  by  calFing  in  aid  passions ; 
and  interests  ;  and  the  first  objec-  . 
tion  was,  that  the  bill  had  been 
introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
foreign  power.     True  it  was,  the 
dictations  of  other   states  ought 
not  to  be  attended  to :  for  mstance 
when  Buonaparte    required    the  . 
prosecution  of  the  free    press  of 
this  country,  after  the    peace  of  ' 
Amiens,  the  government   would 
have  disgraced  itself  by  compli- 
ance I  but  when  treaties  were  in- 
M  volved^ 
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volved,  how  ^ould  a  foreign 
power  obtain  redress  but  by  war, 
if  its  remonstrances  were  not  list- 
ened to  i 

In  1794  a  treaty  precisely  si- 
milar was  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  arid  weTiad  been  obliged 
to  make  representations  that  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
an  act  to  endure  for  three  years 
was  passed ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  same  act  was  continued 
at  the  suggestion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  at- 
tended to,  a  justifiable  cause  of 
war  would  uncjuestionably  have 
been  afforded.  So  here,  Spain 
would  have  a  justifiable  cause  for 
declaring  war,  if  we  did  not  'do 
our  utmost  to  fulfill  oiir  treaty  2 
and  though  her  weakness  might 
deter  her  from  hazarding  hostili- 
tfes  with  a  generous  nation,  that 
bugjht  to  be  the  very  reason  why 
all  cause  of  complaint  should  be 
removed.  This  might  be  further 
iflustrated  bv  a  reference  to  the 
expedition  ot  sir  Gregor  McGre- 
gor :  be  raised  his  troops  in  this 
country,  he  obtained  the  ships  to 
transport  them  in  this  country, 
yet  had  no  commission  from  any 
sovereign  authority,  and  had  not 
ofae  foot  of  ground  in  the  country 
to  which  he  was  proceeding.  He 
^ent  to  attack  a  part  of  the  terri- 
torv  stiU  adhering  to  old  Spain, 
witn  which  this  country  carried 
oil  a  very  advantageous  trade; 
ahd  though  he  had  a  right  per- 
haps to  attack  Spanish  property, 
he  could  not  assail  that  of  Great 
Britain,  without  being  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocioys  acts  of  piracy 
and  robbery.  Having  done  so, 
where  was  redress  to  be  obtained  ? 
Sir  Gregor  M*Gregor  had  no 
court  but  his  ship^  no  bw  but  his 


sword ;  and  )n  a  case  <^  t^(  k1n4 

it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  go- 
vernment fo  take  some  sfepsTor 
the  protection  of  the  pommerc^l 
interests  of  the  kingdom, '  evep 
supposing  that  hoiiour  and  hones- 
ty were  out  of  the  question*  Next 
it  was  urged,  that  the  cause  of 
the  South  Americans  was  just, 
t(iat  it  was  most '  fitly  and  natu- 
rally popular  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  to  support  it  would  impor- 
tantly relieve  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  No  man  could  be 
ihore  sensible  than  he  (Mr.  Ro- 
binson) was  of  the  impolicy  and 
iiyustice  of  the  system  pursued  by 
Old  Spain  towards  her  colonies  for 
centuries;  arid  no  man  who  loved 
liberty  could  wonder  that  the 
struggle  in  which  the  insurgents 
were  engaged,  excited  a  strc^ 
feeling  in  their  favour  here.  '  He 
knew,  too,  that  commercial  pres;- 
sure  was  at  this  moment  peculi- 
arly felt,  and  of  course  that  there 
was  great  anxiety  that  this  ^eld 
for  speculation  should  1)e  opened: 
yet,  recollecting  the  solemn  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  this  country, 
he  could  not  but  pause  at  least 
before  he  consented  to  sacrifice  to 
feeling  and  '  interest  the  honour 
and  ^ood  faith  of  the  nation :  In 
his  view,  nothing  on  earth  should 
be  held  so  dear  oy  a  country  as 
fidelity  in  its  engagements.  What 
state  could  confide  in  us  in  future, 
if  we  held  out  to  the  world  that 
for  pecuniary  considerations  th^ 
most  sacred  obligations  were  dis- 
regarded ?  He  implored  the  house 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
consequences.  Could  any  period 
of  our  history  be  pointed  out  when 
peace  was  so  essential  to  our  wel* 
fare  as  at  present?  But  if  wf^ 
were  to  act  upon  the  principles 
'     recommead^d" 
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I  PcmiHPcwl6d  by  the  opponcitts 
efllie  hUlf  with  what  ceuntiy  on 
atfth  cottld  we  be  in  bonds  of 
mitfi  Should  we  not  point  our- 
sdres  oat  as  the  mark  aninst 
which  all  other  pKiwers  woiud  be 
testified  in  aiming  their  hostility  ? 
The  hononrable  member  had 
taiked  of  obtamtng  rewards  in  the 
tew  worid  for  what  we  had  lost 
h  the  old ;  but  could  he  hope 
dm  even  the  revolted  Americans, 
after  they  had  made  use  of  us  for 
temporary  purposes,  would  trust 
as  more  than  other  states  whose 
treaties  we  had  purposely  violat- 
ed ?  Upon  the  whol^,  therefore, 
he  (Mr.  Robinson)  held  the  mea- 
dktfe  to  be  of  the  last  importance 
to  6ttr  character  $  and  it  was  im« 
possible  that  the  Briti^  parlia- 
Mettt  should  reject  it,  unless  it 
j^erred  the  gratification  of  pas* 
^oii^  and  xh6  promotion  of  inter- 
est, to  the  preservation  of  good 
baih  aAd  national  honour. 

Sir  James  Mackiiitosh  began 
by  declaring  his  cobcurrence  in 
the  intention  expressed  by  an  ho- 
Aotirable  gentleman  (the  member 
far  the  city  of  London)  on  a  for* 
ilwf  occa&ion,  of  opposing  the 
liliole  of  this  bill,  except  the 
dause  which  went  to  repeal  the 
acts  of  George  IL  He  should, 
however,  confine  himself  to  the 
strict  question  of  neutrality ;  and 
Would  undertake  to  prove  to  the 
house  that,  with  the  exception  of 
that  ehmse,  the  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  die  destruction,  not  the 
proteetioin,  of  our  neutrality.  He 
<SAir€^  with  the  originators  of  a 
iteasutef  which  was  a  departure 
from  all  strict  principles  of  that 
charafcter.  He  did  not  object  to 
this  because  it  was  a  bill  brought 
itfat  the  request  and  on  the-re- 
f^eseMbttions  of  »iother  p^tftty 


but  becauie  he  diffient^froim  .iti 
Iff-ovisions ;  he  did  not  object  to 
It  because  it  was  the  first  statute 
put  on  then'  books  (which  wai 
m  itself  sufficiently  ettraordinaty)^ 
or  attempted  to  be  put,  bj  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  exercising  a 
power  which  was  rather  unprece^ 
dented,  he  believed ;  he  opposed 
it  upon  other  grounds.  lie  iHras 
certainly  nnich  surprised  to  hear 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  upon  th^ 
subject  with  so  much  eloqueneu 
andf  clearness,  drawing,  from  the 
same  premises,  so  dtfierent  an 
inference  to  what  he  himself  had 
done.  Neutrality,  he  thought^' 
consisted  firstly  in  a  govemment'i 
abstaining  from  giving  to  one  of 
two  belligerent  powers  any  undmr 
influence  over  the  other;*  ^nd 
secondly,  in  the  impartiality  of 
its  laws  to  both  these  belliMrentis. 
Now,  it  appeared  from  the  very 
reference  to  the  statutes  or 
George  II.,  which  were  enacted 
mider  particulai'  circumstances, 
that  the  common  Jaw  of  England 
on  this  point  was  strictly  impar- 
tial* He  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  these  statutes,  Ming  coupled 
with  the  proclamation  of  Idl?,- 
would  make  this  bill  necessary? 
If  ilot,  any  act  made  in  regard  to 
Spain,  which  was  not  strictly" 
fair  as  between  herself  and  her 
colonies,  was  a  breach  of  neutrality  r 
and  this,necessaril7  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. They  were  calledupon 
to  pass  it  just  wnen  it  suited  the 
policy  and  the  necessities  of  Spain 
to  ask  it  of  them.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  acts  of  Greo.  II. : 
but  if  the  right  honourable  gfen* 
tleman  had  read  them  over' 
with  as  much  care  as  he  (sir  J* 
MackfaAOsh)  liad  done,  he  wbuld' 
h»ve  fiwnd'tfaaft  by  the  9th  Geo^: 
M2  II. 
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IL  officers  ententng  into  the  fer- 
▼ice  of  Spain  were  not  guilty  of 
capital  felony :  it  was  senring  the 
king  of  France  which  was  held 
to  be  so  by  that  sutute.  The 
29th  of  the  same  reign  declared 
private  soldiers  so  situated  guilty 
of  felony;  no  penalty  was  de- 
nounced against  the  officers. 

It  was  well  known  to  all  those 
conversant  with  the  private  his« 
tory  of  the  reign  of  George  IIm 
that  at  no  time  were  individuals 
more  affected  by  laws  of  this 
nature,  than  during  the  period 
between  173S  and  1736,  when, 
from  the  common  error  of  mis- 
taking the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  for  the  unpopularity  of 
the  reigning  family,  the  Jacobites 
and  other  disaffected  persons 
were  induced  to  enter  into  fo* 
reig4i  serrices,  with  the.  view  of 
availing  themselves  of  that  spirit 
of  discontent  which  they  were 
perpetually  fancying  they  ob- 
served at  home.  Tne  common 
law  of  this  country  was  equally 
impartial  in  its  efficacies  and  its 
inefficacies  with  regard  to  Spain, 
and  in  its  conveniencies  and  incon- 
veniencies  with  regard  to  both 
belligerents.  It  was  the  duty  of 
all  neutral  powers  that  their  laws 
should  be  thus  impartial ;  but 
their  efficacy  was  a  very  different 
question.  That  depended  upon 
consideiations  of  policy,  expedi- 
ency, feeling,  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  adverted  with  becoming  spirit 
to  the  interference  of  Napoleon 
in  the  year  1802  in  regard  to  the 
'  British  press.  He  concurred  with 
him  in  the  indignant  warmth  he 
had  manifested  upon  that  point, 
but  it  was  strange  the  very  Ian* 
guage  which  was  then  used  was 


now  urge^  in  support  of  the  bill. 
What  was  done  upon  that  occa« 
sion  was  well  known;  but  because 
a  verdict  at  common  law  was  ob« 
tained  by  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  did  any  man  pro- 
pose, that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  to  abolish  the  liberty  of  the 
press?  The  evil  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  remedy,  it  had 
been  said,  there  was, nothing  in 
the  common  law  that  could,  pie^ 
vent.  But  they  had  nothing  to 
regret,  therefore:  if  the  common 
law  had  never  contemplated  it, 
would  any  one  endure  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power  on  such 
a  subject  ? 

The  honourable  gentleman  had 
remarked  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  in  this  particular. 
The  United  States  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  passed  an  act  to  put 
it  into  execution ;  and  whv  should 
not  we  do  so  i — Because  tne  com- 
mon law  of  England  was  suffi- 
cient, while  that  of  America  was 
not;  because  the  power  of  making 
war  or  peace  was  not  vested  in 
the  president  of  the  United  States 
as  it  was  in  our  king.  In  Ame> 
rica,  then,  a  legislative  act  was 
necessary.  As  uxe  proclamation 
of  1817  was  still  in  force,  how 
could  any  legislative  measure  be 
necessary  here  ?  It  was  something 
remarkable,  that  in  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  which  had  so  long 
flourished  in  security  and  glory, 
a  bill  of  this  kind  should  now  be 
first  introduced  into  parliament. 
He  would  ask,  admitting  the 
truth  and  existence  of  the  evil 
complained  of,  yet  even  then,  why 
were  they  to  pass  a  bill  so  fayour- 
able  to  the  party  at  wjiose  in- 
stance it  was  framed  ?  Why  was 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  be  so  favoured,, 
a  name  on  which  he  should  fasten 
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nd  Epithets,  becatise  it  could  re- 
ceive no  addition  from  any  ihing 
which  he  could  say,  to  those  with 
which  it  was  already  loaded.  It 
was  for  honourable  gentlemen  to 
blame,  not  the  rigour  of  impar- 
tial laws,  but  the  mterposition  of 
liew  ones.  Would  they,  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  opposite,  re- 
quire parliament  to  arraign  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and 
alter  and  invert  those  ancient  laws 
which  had  existed  throughout  so 
many  centuries  ?  Was  this  true  ? 
could  it  be  dented  that  they,  that 
we  had  existed  for  a  long  time  ? 
and  yet,  in  that  period,  was  such 
an  application  as  the  present  ever 
before  made?  If  ever,  it  was  by 
the  same  power  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  after  the  memorable 
treaty  of  1($94,  which  put  an  end 
to  a  long  war ;  and  when  James, 
in  bis  precipitate  eagerness  to  re- 
concile himself  with  the  legitimate 
princes  of  the  continent,  nrst  be- 
gan to  depart  from  those  maxims 
of  sound  policy  which  had  put 
Elizabeth,  his  glorious  predeces- 
sor, at  the  head  of  what  he  might 
term,  a  body  of  nadonal  indepen* 
deace. 

With  the  permission  of  the 
house,  he  would  advert  to  an  old 
document,  which  was  strikingly 
in  point.  In  the  memoirs  of  sir 
Ralph  Winwood,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  James  I.,  there  was  a  let- 
ter to  him  from  sir  Harry  Nevil  2 
it  related  to  a  bill  then  lately 
brought  in,  which  made  it  penal 
for  a  subject  to  go  abroad  into  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power,  with-? 
out  having  first  taken  the  oath  of 
alleriance  (as  it  had  been  then  re- 
cenfly  framed)  :  from  this  he 
would  just  observe,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  it  had  never  been  consi- 
dtred  an  o£eiice  by  the  coiqittoii 


law.  In  the  letter,  which  was 
dated  July  8,  1616,  sir  Harry 
Nevil,  who  had  introduced  the 
bill,  observed,  **  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  popish  prmces  only  ;  but 
he  added,  the  lords  had  spoiled 
the  bill  by  making  its  provisions 
universal.  Upon  mentioning  this 
circumstance  to  lord  Salisbury, 
that  nobleman  told  him  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  seeing  how  easily 
the  amendment  might  be  evad- 
ed." Sir  Harry  Nevil  then  went 
on  to  say,  there  was  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  interference  of  Spain  ; 
and  in  fact,  the  lords  were  Solicit- 
ed by  that  power  for  much  the 
same  concessions  as  the  present. 
But  the  ancient  friends  and  coun-  ' 
sellors  of  Elizabeth  refused  to  fol- 
low such  a  disgraceful  and  de- 
grading course ;  and  nothing 
appeared  to  show  that  Spain  ever 
thought  we  had  acted  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations.  But  instances 
of  service  like  that  complain- 
ed of,  being  embarked  in  by  sub- 
jects of  this  realm,  were  innume- 
rable; and  as  die  honourable 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
seemed  to  be  more  partial  to  them, 
he  would  mention  some  Spanish 
examples,  as  most  to  their  taste. 
Nor  were  facts  and  historical 
experience  the  only  authorities 
against  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  but  there  was  that  of 
the  writers  oA  the  law  of  nations; 
particularly  of  the  celebrated 
Bynkershoek,  who  was  president 
of  the  courts  of  Holland.  On  the 
question  whether  it  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality  to  alldw  a  friendly  ' 
belligerent  to  levy  troops  in  your 
territory,  he  answers  in  the  ne- 

§ative.    What  would  have^been 
ie  cheers  of  gentlemen  opposite, 
had  any  honoura^blt  gentlemaa 
MS       .  on 
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cm  Us  Adu  of  dw  ho«9e  v^tuiped 
upoga  asserting  am  optniofi  similar 
to  that  which  was  the  resu^  of 
tbi«  gr»ve  saget^s  meditation? 

Xo  the  war  of  the  bishop  of 
MwQster  against  Holland^  ui  1666, 
thet  states-general  complained  to 
tli^governoroftheSpanishNether- 
lm&»  that  he  permitted  theformer 
to  kry  troops  in  his  (the  gover- 
npr^s)  territories  against  the  states. 
And'  what  did  he  reply  to  thenv? 
lliat  the  bishop  of  Abtnster  was. 
his,  friend>  and  that  the  Spanish 
territories  were  as  open  to.  his  le» 
vies  a^  they  were  to  the  states  for 
the  same^purpose.  A  great  breach 
o£  the  law,  forsooth!  Why,  what 
Koold  they,  say  in  the  ca^  of 
one.  of  the.  greatest  princes  and 
most  valiant  leaders  Europe  ever 
saw?  Every  body  knew  that  the 
great  Gustaws  Adolphus.  bad 
widi  him  not  a  little  proportion 
of  British  troops;  not  a  little  smug-, 
gled  armyt  and  a  few  half-pay 
oQioers,  on  hoard  a.  transport  or 
two  in  the  Downs,  but  a  Scotch 
army,  of  6^000  men;  an  army 
w^ich,  united  with  a  handful  of 
other  troops*  enabled  him  to  trar 
verse  a  ^at  part  of  Europe,  burst 
the  slavish  fetters  which  manacled 
his  country,  and  gave  liberty  to 
Germany*  Andiwbo  was  the,  com- 
mander of  those  6»000  men  ?  not  a 
sir  Gregor  McGregor,  of  whom  he . 
kiiew  little,  and  for  whom  he  cer^ 
ti|ily  cared  nothing ;  but  the  mar* 
quis  of  Hamilton,  a  maaof  the 
first,  distinction  and  consequence 
in  his  own  country,  and  the  per- 
sonal  ffiend  of.  his  Icing;^  from 
whom,  however,  he  had  no  license^ 
Vet  ajt  tiat  time  the  Spanish  and 
Imperial  ambassadors  were  rest- 
dent  in  London;  but  never  pre- 
sumed to  makeademand  like  that 
in.questsoo«   Vattelhaddtstmctly 


said,  d)a&  it  wa«  no  hfx^  of  ne»N 
tralityy  for  a  najcim  ^  alloin^  its 
subjects  to.  serve  one  belUgepntf^ 
ancl  refuse  them  to  SMnol^er» 

He  (sir  JamesMaokiatosh>beg9. 
ged  to  make  one  more  allusion  to 
tae  time  of  James  h  A  great- body 
of  Enelish  troops,  commanded  b]^ 
one  of  the  most  gallant  captainn  cff 
his  day,  sir  Horace  Vere,  seipred 
against  the  Spaniardsi  and  receiv* 
ed  pay  from  a  foreign  nower. 
Yest  Gondomar,  the  Spaniai  ai^ 
bassador,  whom  the  king  (James), 
was.  endeavouring  by  every  mean^ 
to  conciliate,  and  to  whose  coui^ 
he  was  even  then  making  the  bar 
sest  and  most  abject  swmission,. 
did  not  dare,  to  ask  that  now  pip* 
posed  in  a  Britidi  house  o£  eom« 
mons.    Gondomar,  the  ambasia-. 
dor  of  a.  haughty  and.  powtriiil 
cpurt,  thealnaost  viceroy  of  Spain». 
and  the  murderer  of  a  man  ent- 
nent  for  all  the  accomplishmenl*? 
and;  splendid  talents  oi  rare,  and] 
unbounded  genius,  sir  Wjalter  Ea* 
leigh;  a  poet,  a  philosopher^  a> 
statesman,  a  skilful  soldier,  an  inr* 
tre^id  seaman;  in  shorty  qne  of; 
those  in  whom  appeared  cirery^re*. 
quisite  necessary  for  a  chanclar. 
of  heroic  ereatness  ;-^ODndomar, 
whose  influence  procured  his.  de- 
struction, and  whose  power  pkeed. 
htm  beyond  punishment,  even  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  demand: 
of  parliament  such  a  coocessioa^ 
It  was  not  more  important  asa. 
question  a£5ecting  the  mined  :Com^ 
merce  of  a  great  country,  thaa  as: 
a  most  dangerous  precedent;  be* 
cause  hereafter  the  envoys,  of -de* 
spotic  powers  mights  besiege  the 
aoors  of  a  British.  ministnrfHrith. 
claims  equallv  noveU  unfounded^ 
and  disgracerol»  and  say-  to  iiim» 
<<You cannot. sonely.refiisfi  tons* 
vial  jon  have  gcaated  -  to  jnch  .a<. 
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instn  as  Ferdinand  !•*  What  they 
Kad  refased  to  the  greatest  of  irio- 
derto  inilitary  tyrants  and  despotic 
sbvereifiins ;  what  they  had  denied 
to  Louis  3tlV.  and  Philip  II.,  thejr 
were  required  to  give  to  Ferdi- 
nand VJI.,  by  whom  the  feelings 
of  all  men  breaching  were  excited 
in  a  way  which  he  would  not  de« 
scribe.  The  simjile  question  then 
was,  whether  they  would  change 
their  laws  at  the  desire  of  a  foreign 

Eer  ?  Now,  among  honourable 
lemen  opposite,  there  was  a 
^  3sition  not  very  favourable  to 
anr  reform  in  general :  they  saw 
only  one  defect  in  our  laws  which 
they  wotild  wish  to  remedy.  The 
cohstitiition  fram'ed  by  olir  ances- 
tors; more  with  a  view  to  their 
own  liberty,  than*  the  desires  of 
foreign  nations,  did  not  perhaps 
possess  sufficient  conveniences  s  it 
did  not  possibly  enaUe  the  mini- 
rfter,  in  reply  to  the  applications  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  to  say  with 
a  sintle,  that  certainly'  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  wishes 
of  that  Marcus  Aureli us  of  Spain^ 
Ferdinand  VII.  That  coarse  sy- 
stem of  our  ancestors  was  hardly 
in  unison  with  the  ideas  of  mini- 
sters, which  dwelt  upon  the  refined 
and' improved  governments  of  the 
continental  powers:  and,  there- 
fore, thev  must  have  something 
by  way  of  imitation — an  alien 
att  for  instance.  When,  in  1 802, 
lord  Liverpool,  the  then  secreta- 
ry of  state  (and  every  bodv  must 
highly  applaud  his  conduct;,  repli- 
ed to  Napoleon,  with  certainly  as 
ThVLch  ptopriety  as  it  came  from 
the  bar6ns  of  old,  '*  Notumus  hges, 
jtnfftiofmiiiare/*  they  did  npt  leave 
tfie  parliament  for  the  ministier.. 
Ttiif  shoiila'KaVe  told  T;erdinan^'. 
tKat  M'U^  s&buld^b^  obeyed, 
aha  thki'hd^nyStk  hesiiisR^i ;  and' 


since  the  time  of  Louis  3tIV.  every 
power  in  Europe  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  be  satisfied  with,  or  tp 
acquiesce  in,  the  existing  law« 
(The  honourable  member  Here 
took  a  short  review  of  the  nominal 
style  and  present  government  of 
the  insurgent  states ;  arguing  th^ 
the  proposed  bill  would  beinopera* 
tive  in  regard  to  officers  holding 
commissions  from  that  govern* 
ment,  and  did  not  consider  the  case^ 
of  those  who  had  not,)  TfliereWas 
one  sort  of  aid  which  this  country 
would  give  to  Spain,  and  not  tg 
the  insurgents ;  and  that  was  an 
an  aid  which  the  proposed  bill  dici 
not  guard  against— he  meant  the* 
supply  of  transports  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  This  then  was  an  omisf 
sion  .which  bore  about  it  all  the 
marks  of  the  most  anti-neutral 
spirit,  and  which  amounted  to  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  neutrality 
recognised  by  the  treaty  of  1814?« 
That  trealv  was  all  favourable' tp 
the  Spanisn  king  j  and  by  the  sti« 
pulation  which  we  entered  into,  of 
not  assisting  his  catholic, majesty's 
subjects  against  Spain,  which  sub# 
jects  in  South  America  we  profess- 
ed our  wish  to  reconcile  to  the 
authority  of  his  majesty,  we  fixed 
a  stigma  of  rebellion  upon  those 
very  persons  towards  whom  W9 
now  affected  a  neutrality. 

For  his  own  part,  in  a  contest 
between  tyranny  and  superjstitioa 
oh  the  one  hand,  aiid  lioerty,  or 
even  a  gleam  of  liberty,  on  the 
other,i  his  heart  never  could  be 
neutral.  Much  had  been  said^ 
and  most  unjustly,  about  the  con^ 
duct  and  motives  of  die  merchants^ 
The  noble  lord  l^ad  treated'  ii^em 
wi^h  considerable  .severity  on  a  for- 
mer ni^ht  ^  biit  really,  Ijie  was  not 
ao'conyinced  of  the  sujperior  purity 
ofiljtentibQ  of  pojGtician^;  and*  ij; 
i^ashafdly  a' question  with  him, 
M  4f  whether 
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whether  tbeir  intentions  were  not 
much  oftener  infinitely  more  con- 
sonant to  the  happiness  and  best 
interei^ts  of  mankind.  Did  thej 
^ish  for  the  beggary  of  Spain  ? 
No;  they  embarted  in  another 
.cause — the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
with  bther  views,  because  freedom 
was  the  parent  of  virtue,  and  in- 
'dustry,  and  happiness.  Among 
the  titles  of  Ferdinand  to  the  con- 
cession he  now  asked  of  us»  the 
noble  lord  had  not  stated  whether 
there  was  to  be  numbered  his  readi- 
ness in  meeting  the  applications  of 
several  ambassadors ;  and  among 
others,  of  the  noble  lord  himself, 
relative  to  the  release  and  liberty 
of  some  of  those  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen who  had  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. Among  them  was  a 
IVIr.  Argaelles,  a  name  which  had 
lately  received  an  eulogy  from 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
Europe.  The  noble  lord  had  ulk- 
ed,  too,  about  the  slave  trade; 
but  what  PVdinand  did  for  mo- 
ney, the  insurgent  provinces  did 
voluntarily  :  what  Ferdinand  did 
after  long  reluctance,  the  cortes 
had  done  before  in  an  instant.. 
What,  then,  was  the  merit  of  the*e 
infant  states — when  their  conduct 
was  contrasted  with  that  of  Eu- 
ropean ones,  when  it  was  consider- 
ed that  these  provinces  were  them- 
selves imbued  with  all  those  Creo- 
lean  prejudices  which  must  have 
militated  Against  such  a  determi- 
nation ?  The  honourable  and 
learned  member  concluded  his 
speech,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  melancholy  fate 
of  the  cortes,  an  assembly  to 
which  Spain  was  so  vitally  in- 
debted. It  had  been  said  that 
they  (the  cortes)  were  not  a  re- 
cognised assembly ;  but  had  we 
not  ourselves  accepted  from  them 
a  trophy  of  the  victorious  suc- 


cesses which  had  dtstingitisbed  the 
period  of  their  government,  and  en- 
graved upon  it  an  inscription,  in 
which  their  name  was  coupled  with 
that  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age  ?  Yet  these  were  the  very  men 
who  were  now  doomed  to  languish 
in  dungeons  and  obscurity,  the 
victims  of  that  monarch  in 
whose  favour  the  measure  was 
proposed. 

Mr.  Canning,  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  lose,  he  observed, 
with  considerable  reluctance,  to 
remove  the  splendid  impediment 
which  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  placed  to  what  he 
thought  the  only  fair  and  strict 
view  of  the  case.  In  proceeding 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member's  state- 
ments, which  certainly  abounded 
in  eloquent  invectives,  he  could 
assure  him  it  was  from  no  wish  to 
pass  lightly  over  his  magnificent 
speech.  Was  it  the  case  that  no 
government,  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  freedom,  had  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  subject  from  serving  in 
war  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
of  the. world?  Was  there  any 
thing  disgraceful, '  was  there  any 
thing  incompatible  with  that  spi- 
rit of  freedom,  in  enabling  a  go- 
vernment to  lay  that  restraint 
upon  tlie  actions  of  the  subject? 
It  so,  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  approved 
so  cordially  of  the  proclamation 
of  J  81 7?  That  was  a  proda- 
mation  which  absdutely  prohi- 
bited the  entrance  of  British  sub- 
jects into  the  Spanish  colonies; 
and  on  this  act,  almost  the  only 
public  one  of  the  kind,  a  high 
spirit  of  impartiality  had  been 
shown  which  deserved  imitation 
by  every  nation.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  cited  many  in- 
stances from  history^  in  which  th« 
tngagemcftt 
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tn^atgtmeM  of  the  subject  in  fo* 
reign-  service  had  not  only  been 
pernaitted  but  encouraged  by  the^ 
government.    The  fact  was  cer- 
tainly indisputable)  but  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  not  to 
leam»  that  in  respect  to  military 
service  the  state  of  Europe  had 
materially  altered  since  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.    The 
profession  of  arms  was  then  little 
else  than  a  task  imposed  through* 
out  the  nations  of  Europe,  instead 
of  beinj;  a  proud  and  honourable 
profession.  Since  those  times  most 
material    alterations    had    been 
made ;  but  it  was  not  the  policy 
of  government,  but  the  temper  of 
the  times  which  had  undergone  a 
change.     Instances  of  a  contraiy 
tendency,  however,  were  to  be 
found.     It  surely  could  not  have 
been  forgotten,  tliat  in  1794  this 
country   complained    of  various 
breaches  of  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
What  then  was  the  conduct  of 
that  nation  ?    Did  the  Americans 
resent  thesecomfJaintsas  infringe* 
ments  of  their  independence:-— 
Did  they  refuse  to  take  such  steps 
as  would  ensure  the  observance  of 
neutrality?    An  act  was  imme- 
diately passed  by  the  legislature  of 
that  country,    which  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties  the  engage- 
ment of  their  citizens  in  the  ar- 
mies of  any  belligerent  power. 
But  was .  this  the  only  instance  in 
which   the  Americans  had  been 
guilty  of  this  compliance  to  the 
wishesv  of  England  ?    It  was  but 
last  year  that  the  United  States 
passed  a  law,  by  which  the  act  of 
1794  was  confirmed  in  every  re- 
i^t.  Hie  honourable  gentlemen 
might  say,  "  Aye,  but  America 
did  this,  and  this  with  good  rea- 
son, she  had  in  view  a  concession 
ftypa  Spain."      He  (Mr.  Can- 


ning) would  toot  rentiut  toiin* 
pute  such  b^se  motives  to  Ame- 
ricai  but  certain  he  was  that  a 
Briti&h  parliameht  Woold  reject 
with  disdain  any  compromise 
tainted  with  o£fers  of  advantage* 

This  step  wtis  uken  by  go- 
vernment, not  because  any  con* 
cessions  were  eipected,  but  be- 
cause Spain  was  weak  and  ppw- 
eriess^  because  her  resentment,  if 
at  anv  time  it  might  be  roused, 
would  be  followed  by  no  evil 
consequences.  He  (Mr.  Can- 
nine)  felt  no  sense  of  shame  id 


discharging  a  duty  to  that  coun- 
try so  situated ;  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  examine  with  so  much 
jealousy  or  scmpulotisness  as  be 
should  have  done  had  Spain  hep- 
[>ened  to  be  in  a  different  condi* 
tion.  The  most  eloquent  ap> 
peals  had  been  made  to  the  ma^ 
nanimity  and  generosity  of  this 
government,  and  it  was  asked» 
why  should  there  be  any  mterfe- 
rence  ?  Did  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman think  it  would  be  a  whole- 
some state  of  things,  that  troops 
for  foreign  service  should  be  suf- 
fered to  parade  about  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  without  the 
power  of  government  to  inter- 
fere? At  this  very  moment,  in 
some  parts  of  the  empire,  this  was 
the  case,  and  be  had  little  doubt 
but  that  in  a  very  short  time  these 
troops  would  reach  the  metropo* 
lis.  If  a  foreigner  should  happen 
to  come  into  our  ports,  and  see 
all  this  mighty  armament  equip- 
ped for  foreign  service,  he  would 
naturally  ask,  <«  With  what  nation 
ve  you  at  war  ?**  The  answer 
would  be,  «  With  none."  «  For 
what  purpose,  then,"  he  would 
ask,  '<  are  these  troops  levied,  and 
by  whom  V*  The  reply  of  course 
would  be,  **  Not  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  is  it  known  iSf  what, 
service 
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service  the  ttirmy  h  intetid^ ;  attd 
be  the  service  what  it  iki«f ,  the* 
covenixneiic  c^not  mteircre**'— 
Would  hot  this  give  the  foreigner 
SL  hijrhrdea  of  the  freedom  ot  the 
British  constitution?  Would  it 
not  suggest  to  him,  that  for  all 
Qniiiiary  purposes  of  the  staite' 
dbek^  ^as  no  gOTetnment^  slnd,' 
is  ^£ict»  no  nation  ?  He  did 
not  ask  Englidimen  to  assist  in 
riveting  tUe  fetters'  of  Spsdn  oh 
the  Sonth  Americans;  no>  he 
only  wished  them  to  sdlow  the 
eonteic  to  take  its  own  course. 
H«  waty  however;  most  arixious' 
that  neither  the  house  nor  the' 
oountry'  shbuld  be  de<feived,  ei- 
ther- hy  the  show  of  riiajgnStnimity' 
wbich'Wa^'  dlspta^^  by  taking  up 
the  csmsey  or  by' ah  idea  of  real 
mOity)  this  country  might  derive 
iilfbfv«^ttKng  dltf  interests  of  the' 
iffdepeilieftts;  This  country  saved 
Sil^pean  Spfairi.  The  fatt  Wa^* 
retarded  in  the^  page  of  history'; 
hot  did  Spain  beltev^  it?  En- 
gland by  its  exertions  might  save' 
Sooth 'America;  but  wotfld  th^' 
in^peHdems  acknowledge  it?—^ 
Nb|  ail  the  troops  WhDch  could 
possibly  be'  sent,  would  be  bift' 
flies'  upoh  the'  wtteel.  Deluded 
by  false'  eicpect^tions,  numbers' 
ffoeked  to  this  land  of  milk  and 
facuey;  but  they  wbnfd  soon  find 
that  att  theif  mighty' notions  were 
disappinntedy  a£d  that  at'  home 
the^  would  hare  obtained  more 
ridie^  than  if  they  h^d  sacrificed 
themsdtesto  this  w6ithless  cause. 
Hiere  was  not  a  nfian  lA  South 
AtMericSi^  who  hadthlere  sacrt* 
ficed  himself^  possessing  any  ta* 
lents;  who  waif  not  afi  object  of 
jedouity  and  hatred,  and  ¥^Oy 
if  refractoiy,  was  not  now  lan- 
mkbiiig  in  a=  dreary'  dUiigeoh. 
Wftbaicfiowtedge  Orthe^  <fread^ 
fed  kttdnlekfldrtly  faetsj-viPargo*' 


Vehiiment  to  stand  idle  and  see 
these  gallant  men,  deserving  a 
much  better  fate»  hurried  zmf 
to  suffer  nothing  but  degradation^ 
hatred,  and  punidiment  ? 

It  was  a  duty  most  indispensa<* 
ble  for  government  lo  interfere, 
and  he  should  not  be  treating  the 
house  fairly  if  he  did  not  candidly 
declare  it.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  take  any  benefit  of  the  argu- 
ment which  might  be  founded  on 
die  character  of  the  insurgent 
states';  whether  an  acknowledged 
or  an  unacknowledged  power,  He 
would  maintain  towards  Spanish 
America  the  strictest  good  faith  | 
he  would' cultivate  her  friendship 
by  every  legitimate  means,  but 
riot  by  recruiting  her  armies  witK 
our  soldiers,  not  by  a  breach  of 
fkith  with  old  Spain.  He  was 
convinced,  that  if  parliament  noW 
denied  to  the  exetutive  govcrni 
merit  the  power  of  maintaining 
neutrality,  ifistead  of  accelerating, 
they Vould  put  oJSF  the  period  ofa 
stable  permanent  connexion  be- 
tw'een  this  countiy'  and  Spanish* 
America.  Ministers  did  not  ap- 
ply to  parliairient  for  this  extreme 
aid,  till  they  had  tried  without  efi 
feet  all  the  m^eans  which  were  it 
their  power.  If  the  executive  go- 
vernment were  not  now  armed 
with  the  requisite  power,*  and  if 
before  next  summer' the  country 
should  exhibit  the  scaudaloiis  ahd 
disgraceful  scenes  of  lawless  hsLtkds 
parading  through  the  streets,  let 
not  ministers  he  blamed  ;  for  they 
had  warned  parliamelit  of  the 
danger,  and  had  called  on  them 
for  power  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  in  ris- 
ing to  address  the  house,  he  felt 
the  dfffitmhv  imder  which  he  wki 
placed  by' the  splendid  eloquence' 
of  the  two'  preceding''  sp^hBii" 
Hec^rUiQiy  should  nd^Mvi'brv 
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nffVvltiiiiinf  to  tut  faoQsOy  Mui  h6 . 
not  been  counrinced  that  ail  die 
argrnmeats  of  the  right  honourable 
jprtfeinaa  (Mr*  Canniiig)  were 
inapplicable  to  the  present  case. 
He  understood  the  right  kanoor- 
aUe  gentleman  to  have  acceded 
to  die  opmion  of  his  honoarable 
and  kaxiied  friend  (sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh) respecdng  the  principle  of 
neotratty,  and  at  the  same  dine 
to  hsie  objected  to  preserve  such- 
nratrality.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  called  upon- 
the  hooee-  to  enable  the  executive 
goveminent  to  carry  into  enect* 
die  trea^  between  Spainrand  diis* 
country.  Lf  now,  after  a  l^se 
oC  five  yeaavy  k  could  be  shown- 
that  av  new  act'  of  pariiament  was 
necessary^  fiw  this  purpose,  the* 
house  ought  to  accede  to  die  pro^ 
position ;  but  he  thought  he  should- 
be  able  to  show  that  the  whole 
otject  of  this  treaty-  might  be  ef- 
fected by>  the  law'  a&  It  now  stood; 
In  the  dause  of  the  treaty  which 
referred  inmiediately  to  this  point, 
Brttaa  engaged  to  prevent  any  of> 
her  subjects<-->from  i^at?  not' 
from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the- 
insurgents^  but  from  sending  them ' 
amsor  ammunition.  That  the 
common  l«w  of  the  land  was  suf- 
ficient  to  carry  sueb  a  prohibiti^ii 
into  effect^  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned* What  then  became  of' 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
argumcnty  when  he  found  that  a 
new  lawt  was  not  necessary*  for 
tbk.  purpose?  But  it  was  satd^ 
then  an  .additional  lawwasneees- 
sary  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
mfessed  in  the  proclamation. 
tHd^fafr  common  law  say  that  the 
loap  of  Spain  shocddnoc  be*  at' 
liberty  to  enlist  troops  hi. this- 
country,  bm  that  die  msurgents 
ihottkli  Cerf;.Jy  not;  and  the 
prahWtio&oesiad^Adt  be  — ^*=-- 


Me  to  the  one  power  -vtidiottt  be* 
ing  equally  so  to  the0Cfaer»udkM 
any  statute  intervened  to  prefeut 
the  operation  of  the  comikion  hrtr*.. 
If  any  such  ^tattftes,  framed  tef 
meet  the  particular  cireumstainced 
of  the  times  in  which  they  wercf 
enacted)  as  was  the  case  with  i^ 
two  statuteii  of  CreorM  II. ;  if  any 
such  statutes  existed,  let  them  bcS* 
repealed,  and  dien  what  more 
could -the  king  of  Spain  require  } 
If  the  common  law  of  the  land 
had  been  found  sufficient  to  pre^ 
serve  neutrality  for  the  last  KO 
years,  how  had  it  been  discb«ered( 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  now^? 
Admatting  it  to  bedefmiv^,  theW 
was  an  easy  remedy  to  be  fbund 
in  repealing  the  statutes  that  fenw 
dered  it  so;  but  ministers* wishetf 
to  interfere  with  the  common  la!^ 
itself.  If  we  had  already  a'  \r^ 
to  meet  the  case,  what'  right  haii 
any  foreign  power  to  cadi  on  ufrttf 
enact  another  law  ?  It  had  beetf 
admitted,  that  the  conduct  of 
Spain  did  not  entide  her  to  ez^; 
peet  any  favour  at  our  hawds  ; 
out  then  it  was  urged  that  our 
own  good  faith  called  on  us  W 
adopt  the  measure,  however  ntt* 
merited  on  her  part.  It'  way 
d^ar  that'  she  could  not  enfon:ef 
it;  but  then  the  house  had  beM 
reminded  that  it  would  be  unge^ 
nerous"  to  take  advantage  of  her 
weakness,  and  to  deny- the  boon 
because  she  had  not  the  means-of 
compelling  us  to  grant  it.  Now; 
the-  argument  amounted '  to  this*: 
Spain  was-  weak  and  could  not 
compel-  it,  she  was  worthless  and' 
dj^d  not  deserve  it ;  therefore- our 
merit  was  the  greater  in  gratithtgf 
it.  Ht  should  afterwfttds  show* 
that  this  ^  law  wus  not  only  unne^' 
cessary  for  the  purpose  of  neutra-* 
Itty,  hilt  that  in  principle  it  was  dU 
xetily  .anti*neutral».  The- right 
honourable 
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bonourabte  g«fitleinaii  had  diawti 
from  his  own  itnagination  a  pic* 
ture  of  bwless  bands  of  troops 

eradbg  through  the  streets; 
t  surdjT  the  conmon  law  could 
puuidi  that  offence.  He  had  list- 
ened with  great  attention  to  the 
eloquent  speech  of  the  right  ho. 
Boarable  gentleman ;  andhecer- 
juunly  had  been  unable  to  discover 
any  one  argument  to  show  that 
when  these  statures  were  repealed^ 
any  thing  more  would  be  requir* 
ed«  He  maintained  that»  unless 
in  commercial  arrangements^  no 
foreign  power  had  a  right  to 
call  on  another  to  alter  the 
coimnon  law  of  the  land  for  the 
purposes  of  neutrality.  The  ho- 
nourable and  learned  member, 
after  briefly  adTerting  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  feeling  with 
which  merchants  viewed  the  pre- 
sent measure*  and  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  leaving  to  them  to 
consider  their  own  affairs,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  they  might  not 
be  disposed  to  consult  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  concluded 
amidst  loud  and  repeated  cheers 
by  again  observing,  that  the  pre- 
sent bill  would,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  be  violating  the  neu« 
trality  which  it  was  proposed  to 
preserve,  and  destroy  those  hopes 
which  it  was  once  an  object  with 
the  Brtdsh  government  to  excite. 
Mr.  sergeant  Copley  contend^^ 
ed,  that  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  wholly 
£uled  in  proving  tne  principle 
with  which  he  had  set  out  f  and 
he  appealed  to  every  member, 
whether  the  speeches  on  the  other 
side  were  not  rather  appeals  to 
the  passions  of  the  house,  thaii 
arguments  against  the  measure 
before  them.  He  agreed,  with 
the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning)  in  thinking,  chat 


if  it  were  intended  to'departfrom 
the  neutrality  which  we  ought  to- 
observe,  it  would  be  more  fair 
and  candid,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  our  national 
character,  to  do  it  in  an  open  and 
manly  manner,  than  to  resort  to 
the  underhand  modev^tch  seem* 
ed  to  be  proposed  on  the  other 
side*  The  whole  measure  had 
originated  in  theactdth  Geo.  11. ; 
and  as  it  was  not  denied  by  mem« 
bers  opposite,  that  that  act  should 
be  repealed  so  as  to  substitute  a 
minor  for  a  capital  punishment, 
the  principal  question  was,  whe- 
ther, if  any  alteration  should  be 
a^^reed  on,  it  should  qot  be  ear- 
ned on  so  as  to  make  both  the 
belligerent  parties  equal  i  but  he 
contended  that  if  these  acts  were 
repealed,  the  conunon  law  would 
be  insufficient,  as  it  did  not  make 
any  provision  for  enforcing  itself. 
Suppose  the  act  to  be  repealed, 
then  he  maintained  that  the  com- 
mon law  would  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  evil  which 
this  bill  was  intended  to  put  an 
end  to,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  law  should 
exist  which  could  not  be  cairied 
into  effect.  The  offence  would 
be  committed  before  any  means 
could  be  uken  to  prevent  it.  As 
to  what  Spain  might  demand  of 
this  country,  he  should  say,  that 
if  she  demanded  any  thing  at  all, 
it  could  only  be  the  fulfilment  of 
those  treaties  which  we  had  con- 
tracted with  her.  She  would  ask 
no  more ;  but  was  it  necessary 
that  she  should  ask,  or  that  we 
should  wait  for  her  to  ask,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  treaties 
which  an  accidental  ^p  of  our 
law  prevented  us  from  carrying 
into  effect?  •  He  maintained,  that 
the  measure  arose  out  of  die  re« 
lation  of  peace  in.ithich  we  itood 
towardi 
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fawsrdtSpun;  ani^ uritfeont  amr 
treatf  those  relations  ahonld  teacn 
ns  a  strict  neutralitj.  ^  With  re^^ 
spect  to  the  conunercbd  benefits 
which  we  might  derive  from  our 
iotercoorse  with  the  insurgents, 
he  concaved  that  they  only  kept 
up  the  intercourse  with  us  because 
they  found  it  advantageous  to 
themielves;  and  as  long  as  they 
found  ity  they  would  continue  to 
hold  it»  whether  the  present  mea^ 
sure  was  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amidst  loud 
calls  for  "  question'*  and  *'  with* 
draw.'*  After  the  powerfully 
eloquent^  the  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable speech  of  his  honour- 
able and  .learned  friend  (sir  J. 
Mackintosh)*  a  speech  which  the 
eloquent  declamation  of  the  right 
honourable  gendeman  (Mr.  Can- 
ning}t  and  the  legal  arguments 
ana  acute  logic  of  the  learned 
sergeant  (Co^ey),  had  left  al- 
together untouched,  he  felt  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  house  at  any 
length.  He  felt  it  less  necessary, 
as  he  perceived  that  even  into  that 
boose  tbe  force  of  public  opinion 
had  found  its  way,  and  the  term 
**  Insurgenu'*  had  not  been  at- 
lemptea  by  any  member  except 
the  learned  sergeant.  His  mar 
jesty'i  ministers  had  abstained 
from  using  the  term,  which  was  to 
him  a.  (M-oof  that  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  British  public,  which 
on  this  subject  had  always  re- 
n^ained  the  same,  had  partly  had 
iu  effect.  He  would  not  found 
anv  arguffl^t  against  the  present 
bill  upon  the  loose  doctrines  advo- 
cated, not  by  him  or  any  of  his  ho- 
nourable friends,  advocated  by  no 
writer  which  he  had  read  but  one, 
a  Swiss^  who,  from  the  circum- 
iUnces  of  his  country,  became 


naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  subjects  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  belligerent  powers 
in  peace  with  tbdr  own.  Ha 
would  say  that  subjects  as  wdl 
as  kings  might,  on  this  sub- 
ject, go  as  far  as  the  law  allbwed 
them.  If  the  law  made  it  a  crime 
to  entar  in  arms  against  any  power 
in  amity  with  the  state,  and  in 
this  countrv  it  was  a  misdemea- 
nour, that  law  might  be  put  in 
operation  against  tbe  individual 
so  offendbg.  But  the  learned 
sergeant  (Q>pley)  had  said  that 
this  law  was  rendered  inoperative 
to  prevent  the  crime,  for  that  it 
was  committed  .before  any  step 
could  be  taken  to  counteract  it* 
Why,  what  was  this  but  admit* 
ting  that  this  was  like  all  other 
crimes,  that  it  could  not  be  pu* 
nished  until  detected?  If  the 
individual  committing  it  were 
caught,  he  would  be  punished, 
ana  his  pimishment  would  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others ;  but  if  he 
could  not  be  caught  personally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
our  courts,  then  he  was  outlawed 
for  the  misdemeanour  in  violating 
the  kine's  proclamatioe.  Th* 
e&ct  ot  this  would  be,  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  remain  ba- 
nished from  his  country  all  his. 
life,  or,  if  he  returned,  be  exposed 
to  a  forfeiture  of  all  his. goods: 
and  chattels,  a  punishment  whichy 
he  should  observe  by  the  wayt 
was  more  severe  than  that  whidi 
the  bill  provided.  The  present 
bill  was,  he  contended^  not  pnly< 
not  declaratory  of  the  common 
bw,  but  quite  repuenant  to  its 
principle.  If  it  couhl  be  prov^ 
to  him,  that  the  measure  was 
founded  i;pon  any  treaty  which 
we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  ful- ' 
Blp  he  would  be  the  first  man  in 
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iheconntry  to  suj^port  iif  ktiu 
inoooTenienc^  be  ever  so  great» 
let  its  injuiy  to  commerce  be  felt 
lioweTcr  severely ;  but  he  denied 
that  any  treaty  with  Spain  bound 
iM  to  such  a  measure.  A  treaty 
had  been  made  which  had  never 
Hfceiyed  the  sanction  of  the  honscy 
and  from  that  it  was  contended 
that  this  measure  ought  ta  be 
brouffht  in;  but  who  had  ever 
heard  that  a  king  could  by  any 
treaty  pledge  himselfy  or  those 
whom  he  represented,  to  an  alte- 
ration of  the  established  law  of 
the  land?  or  that  they  (the  na- 
tion) should  be  bound  by  it?— * 
9iit  he  again  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  law  as  the  proposed 
one  implied  by  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion. It  went>  it  was  truei  to  pre* 
vent  the  supply  of  anns,  ammu- 
aitiouy  &Co  out  upon  this  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  whoUv  silent,  while 
k  spoke  against  the  rsusing  of 
troops  or  furnishing  of  money  in 
any  manner,  of  which  not  one 
word  was  to  be  found  in  the  trea- 

?  itself.  He  would  now  propose, 
no  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
house  should  diink  a  difierent 
oeursepreferableytotakethe  sense 
of  the  bouse,  not  on  the  question 
forgoing  into  the  committee,  but 
after  the  first  clause  had  been 
agreed  to.  In  goin^  thus  far,  the 
house  would  show  that  they  were 
willing  to  restore  the  common 
law  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
before  the  act  of  the  9th  Geo.  IL 
was  passed,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  reject  any  mea« 
sure  which  might  tend  to  alter 
the  law  upon  the  invidious  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  bill* 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  maimer  in  which  the 


honoun&&  gentleman  prbpossd 
to  take  the  sense  of  die  boase^ 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  very 
convenient  one.  The  repeal  oif 
the  existing  statutes  vriudt  the 
honourable  gentlemen  oppodis 
had  in  view,  was  not,  howevor, 
a  measure  that  carried  adong  with 
it  so  ranch  fairness  as  was  attri* 
buted  to  it.  There  was  no  eraity 
in  reverting  to  the  comnoMm  ttw, 
after  having  acted  wkh  remettd 
all  other  powers  of  Europe  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  centm^  on  sta* 
tute  law.  With  regard  to  tlhe 
treaty  by  which  it  had  beeh  a&* 
serted  we  were  not  bound,  it 
ou^c  to  be  recollected,  that  it 
was  laid  on  the  table  along  widi 
the  other  treaties  of  amity  con* 
eluded  on  the  restoration  of  neace ; 
and  that  on  the  whole  of  tme  ar* 
rangements  produced  bv  these 
treaties^  the  most  approving  ad- 
dress ever  votfed  by  parliameat 
had  been  jH'esented  tx>  the  crown. 
The  question  was  c:dkd  fori 
when  the  noble  lord  concluded. 

The  attorney  general  moved 
an  instruction  to  the  committee  to 
insert,  as  an  addidon  to  the  first 
clause,  words  repealing  two  acts 
passed  by  the  Irish  parliament 
against  foreign  enlistments  itt  that 
country  .-^Ordered. 

The  house  then  resolved  into  a 
committee,  and  the  first  chuse 
was  amended,  according  to  the 
instruction  moved  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  and  agreed  to.  On 
the  second  dause  the  house  di- 
vided. 

For  the  clause,  818^— Against 
it,  174. — Majorim  7*. 
;.The  several  clauses  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  bill  as  amended 
agreed  to  in  thte  conoooeiictee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Cosh  payments  BiU^ChaxUable  pamdations  BUl^Pwpign  ^i^ft^mt 
BiU-^Wai^  and  Mea^s. 


HOUSE  of  lords,  June  14^ 
The  royal  assent  was  given 
by  commission  to  78  bills,  among 
which  were  the  American  con- 
tention bill^  the  members'  quali- 
fication bill,  the  Irish  fever  hospi- 
tal bill,  the  benefice  dispensation 
till,  and  three  or  four  other  pub- 
lic bills.     The  rest  were  private. 

A  jpetitiojn  was  presented  from 
Mr.  (Jweu  of  New  Lanark,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
Bouts  in  cotton  manufactories.  On 
die  question  for  the  committal  of 
die  bill/ the  earl  of  Rosslyn  stre- 
nuously opposed  it  on  twogrounds;, 
first,  that  pajents  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  health  and  mo. 
r^ts  pf  their  children;  secondly, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  Interfere  with 
the  free  application  of  labour. 

Lord  Lauderdale  observed^ 
that  the  bill  originated  with  M^. 
Owen;  his  petition  must  therefore 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
commendation frpm  me  father  to 
his  child.  On  a  division,  the  coni^ 
mittal  was  carried  by  £7  to  Q. ' 

House  of  commons,  June  15.—. 
The  publicans'  license  bill  was  re- 
committed ;  and  the  clause  pro. 
hibiting  brewers  from  acting  as. 
Ucensmg  nniagisjtrates  with  r^ard 
to  tjieir  own  houses,  was  negatived 
on  a  division,  by  114  to  70. 

June  li^.-— Mr.  Peel  obtained 
l^ve.tobnng  in  a  bill  to  establish 
f^m^  reguiations  respecting  ad* 
vaiices,  by  the  bank  of  Englana. 
ujxm  groveniment.securitii^s.  The' 
prpn^^nient  feature  of  t£e  loeasure. 


is,  that  1^0  advances  can  be  inadb 
so  as  to  incre'^se  the  un|i:^)€|[<(^ 
debt,  but  under  the  specis^l  auiho- 
ricy  of  parliament,  and  t^ai  al) 
such  advances  shall  he  brqt^gl^ 
under  the  consideration  of  p^rlisv? 
ment  within  a  given  period*  Hi^ 
subsequently  brought  in  dxe  blll^ 
which  was  res^d  the  first  time- 

The  report  of  the  foreign  exSiafr, 
ment  bil)  was  taken  ix^to  furtl^fc 
consideration,andtheapiendme^ 
agreed  \o* 

June  18.-tA  mojtio)a  ^y  ^.^ 
Vansittart,  for  going  into  a  ccn^t 
mittee  on  the  excise  duties  t>^ 
was  met  b^  a^  amendment  ^y  ^ 
marquisorTa^vistpck,  for  cQ^uxut-t 
ung  the  blUipr  this  d^y  six  mpnt^i, 
Aiter  a  long  and  general,  discusr^ 
sSon,  the  amendment  was  neg^ 
tjved  by  208  to  90,  and  the  hoos^ 
^ex^t  into  the  conunittee.  A  lo^jg^t 
discusi^ion  tpok  place  on  the  clau^ 
for  uxing  the  stock  on  h^oAp^ 
maltsters,  which,  how^vei>  yff^ 
carried  without  a,  division.  Mr* 
Vansittart,  in  xj^oving  to  fill  qu 
the  blanks  in  the.  clause  which  foU 
lowed,  proposed  ^a£  S4^  p^r 
bushel,  m  part  payment  Qf;t}M| 
new  duty,  should  become  due  oOj 
the  10th  of  November  next ;  S</. 
further  on  the  10th  of  Januarys 
1320 ;  44  on  the  10th  Febmaxyf 
and  die  residue  on  the  10th  o^ 
April.  Mr.  Brande  proposed  that, 
the  first  payment  should,  be  in; 
Decen^b^.  The  clause,  as  origin 
nally  proposed,  was  carried^  on  a, 
division,  by  175  to  654^— A  clause 
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for  making  the  whole  duty  on 
malt  S/.  6d*  pen*  busheU  was  car- 
ried, on  a  division,  by  171  to  82. 

On  the  daase  respecting  the 
tea  duty  an  amendment  was  adopt- 
cdt  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  T/ 
Wilson,  for  exempting  from  addi- 
tional  duty  teas  sold  at  the  East 
India  sales  at  or  under  2s.  per  lb. 

The  customs*  duties  bill  also 
went  through  a  committee,  in 
which  the  clause  for  laying  an  ad- 
ditional duty  on  wool  was  carried, 
on  a  division,  br  106  to  63. 

House  of  lords,  June  21, — ^The 
earl  of  Harrowby  rose  to  move  the 
order  of  the  day  for  committing 
die  caili  payments  bilL  Thenob£ 
earl  was  not  heard  distinctly  below 
the  bar,  and  we  can  only  give  a 
description  of  parts  of  his  speech. 
He  began  by  replying  to  the  ar- 
rumenu  urged  by^  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale in  objection  to  the  mint 
regulations.  His  lordship  said, 
that  though  it  might  be  true  in 
theory,  if  there  were  two  kinds  of 
currency,  one  in  fi[old,  the  other 
in  silver,  and  the  Tatter  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  depreciated,  that  the 
former  would  necessarily  go  out 
rf  the  country,  yet  that  uiis  gene- 
ral theory  was  in  this  country 
counteracted  by  particular  circum- 
ftances,  by  the  smallness  of  the 
leignorage  on  the  silver,  and  the 
limited  sum  for  which  it  was  a 
I^al  tender.  The  noble  earl  had 
endeaToured  to  prove,  that  the 
e£fect  he  attributed  to  die  present 
•tate  of  the  ulver  coinage  had  not 
before  occurred,  because  the  for- 
mer depreciated  coin  was  not  a 
fegal  tender ;  but  whether  a  legal 
tender  or  not,  was  of  no  import- 
ance to  the  question.  It  passed  • 
current  while  the  intrinsic  value 
was  less  than  the  nominal,  and  the 


effect  must  have  been  the  sane  as 
if  it  had  been  a  legal  tender.  No 
person  could  take  silver  to  the 
mint  and  coin  it  at  pleasure ;  the 
Quantity  in  circuladon  was,  there- 
tore,  limited  by  the  govemmenL 
From  the  evidence  which  had 
been  ^iven  before  the  committee, 
it  besides  appeared,  that  the  mint 
prices  of  coinage  in  different  coun« 
tries  had  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  market  prices  of  bullion.  The 
noble  earl  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  clauses  of  the  bill,  as 
founded  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  committees  of  both  houses. 
In  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which 
had  taken  place,  it  was  thoue^ht 
necessary  tluit  the  principle  <?  a 
metallic  standard  should  be  adopt* 
ed.  There  were  difFerent  modes 
in  which  this  recommendation 
might  have  been  carried  intoefiect. 
Some  considered  the  subject  as 
theorists,  others  eiamined  it  prac* 
dcally.  Those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  bank,  by  the  power  of 
limitine  their  issues,  possessed  a 
control  over  the  exchanges  and 
the  price  of  gold,  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  difficulties  and 
alarm  which  too  sudden  a  con- 
traction of  those  issues  would  cre- 
ate, and  therefore  must  aoprove 
of  a  gradual  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments. Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  thought  that  the  abundance 
of  the  paper  circulation  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and 
that  gold  and  the  advantage  of 
the  exchanges  would  return  when 
the  operations  of  trade  produced 
a  balance  in  favour  of  the  country, 
were,  doubtless,  anxious  that  umt 
lliould  be  afforded  for  producing 
this  effect.  Besides,  if  a  sodden 
return  to  cash  payments  had  been 
prescribed,  the  bank  would  have- 
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been  obliged  to  make  ^^eat  in- 
crease of  its  treasure,  in  doin? 
which  the  price'  of  gold  would 
have  been  stUl  further  augmented. 
The  bill,  therefore;  provided  for 
a  progressive  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments, by  payments  in  bullion  at 
difierent  prices,  at  several  succes- 
sive periods.  It  had  been  thought, 
that  between  May  1821  and  May 
1823,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
leave  to  the  bank  the  option  of 
making  some  payments  in  coin. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  ap- 
peared best  to  see  how  the  mea- 
sure would  work,  and  a  proper 
opportunity  for  that  observation 
was  afforded  by  the  bill ;  for  the 
first  step  towards  the  great  object 
in  view  would  be  taken  before  par- 
liament met  again,  and  the  second 
during  the  next  session*  The  no- 
ble lord  concluded  with  moving 
that  the  bill  be  now  committed. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  felt 
it  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say 
that  no  influence  which  his  opinion 
might  possess  would  be  wanting 
•to  induce  their  lordships  to  adopt 
a  measure  founded  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  The 
enactments  of  the  bill  had  there- 
fore his  cordial  support  and  ap- 
probation. He  rejoiced  to  see 
this  bill  introduced,  not  only  be- 
cause through  its  enactments  was 
to  be  found  the  best  road  for  get- 
ting out  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  countrjr  was  involved,-  but  on 
account  ot  the  great  and  sound 
principles  in  economy  and  legis- 
lation which  it  contains— princi- 
ples which  served  as  an  instruc- 
tion to  this  country,  both  as  to  the 
course  which  it  ought  to  pursue, 
and  the  peril  which  it  had  to  avoid.  ^' 
It  was  true  it  did  not  lay  down 
thoie  principles  directly,  but  it 
pointed  them  out  in  its  enactments 
in  a  way  which  could  not  be  mis- 
1819. 


understood.    It  reconised  a  me- 
tallic standard  as  the  only  safe 
foundation  for  a  circulating  me- 
dium.    It  proposed  regulations 
which   infer   that   the  value   of 
the  exchanges  and  the  price  of 
gold  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
currency.     It  inferred  that  the 
bank,  or  any  persons  who  possess 
the  means  of  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing the  currency,  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  influencing  the 
exchanges,  raising  or  lowering  the 
price  of  gold,  and  altering  the  va- 
lue of  every  kind  of  property.     If 
-  those  principles  were  false,  the 
bill    before    their  lordships  was 
quite  unnecessary.    It  would  be 
mere  waste  paper,  and  worse  than 
useless.    The  bill,  therefore,  sanc- 
tioned the  great  principles  he  had 
mentioned,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
system  founded  on  opposite  prin- 
ciples, which,  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  had  too  long  prevail- 
ed I    and   with  that   system   all 
doubts  on  the  subject  would  ter- 
minate.   The  principles  on  which 
the  bill  was  founded  were,  how- 
ever, not  new ;  they  were  those 
by  which   the  currency  of  the 
■country  and  the  operations  of  the 
bank  had  for  more  than  a  century 
been  regulated. 

When,  therefore,  the  noble  earl 
opposite  talked  of  theorists,  he  in 
fact  meant  those  who  supported 
that  system  which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  well  founded  ;  and 
those  he  referred  to  as  practical 
men  were  persons  who  had  adopt- 
ed, a  contrary  system,  which  was 
new  to  this  country,  and  which, 
wherever  it  had  been  acted  upon 
never  failed  to  prove  ruinous.  The 
latter  class  of  persons  were  in  fact 
the  theorists,  «and  had  advanced 
the  most  extraordinary  theories. 
Hehoped  the  country  would  never 
again  near  of  the  theories  founded 
N  on 
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on  the  abitraet  idea  of  a  pound 
sterling  as  a  anit,  or  a  bank  note 
^d  a  shilling  being  in  poblic  esti- 
mation equal  to  a  guinea ;  on  the 
tendency  of  gold  to  6y  to  other 
countries  where  it  was  dearer, 
witjhout  producing  any  change  of 
▼alue;  and  other  absurdities  of 
that  kind.  These  theories,  which 
had  beenso  ruinous  to  the  country, 
deserved  to  be  stigmatised  as  ther 
were  by  the  bill  before  their  lord- 
•hips,  every  enactment  of  which 
declared  tl^ir  falsehood.  By  act« 
ing  on  them,  the  country  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  oppres- 
siye  mass  of  debt,  and  grinding 
.  system  of  taxation,  all  the  evils  of 
which  were  augmented  by  the 
fluctuation  of  vsuue,  debt^  having 
been  contracted  at  a  low  price 
.  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay.  at 
a  higher.  This  measure,  he  trust- 
.  eiy  would  not  only  have  the  efiect 
of  ^rescuing  the  country  from  its 
dangerous  situation,  but  of  placing 
it  on  a  foundation  of  security. 
Upon  the  details  of  the  measure 
many  opinions  had  been  expressed, 
botb  in  and  out  of  parliament,  but 
.into  these  minute  discussions  he 
should  not  enter.  The  great  ob- 
ject on  all  sides  in  the  committee 
and  the  house  had  been  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible  to  a  metallic 
standard.  Whether  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  payments  in 
bullion  or  coin,  the  efiect  would 
be  the  same*  The  choice  of  par- 
liament was  made  merely  in  refe- 
rence to  conveniency. 

In  looking  at  this  object,  the 
state  of  the  treasure  in  the  bank 
was  a  matter  of  important  consi- 
deration. It  was  necessary  to 
endeavour,  in  returning  to  the 
ineiallic  standard,  to  put  the  coun« 
try,  and  the  bank  as  a  part  of  the 
countff,  to  as  Httle  difficulty  as 
p(iaiiUe« ,  \bk  ^is  view,  the  plan 


submitted  to  the  committee,  and 
recommended  to  parliament,  ap« 
peared  to  be  attended  with  ever) 
practical  advantage.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  more  confidence, 
and  to  attain  the  object  desired, 
with  less  risk  and  danger  than  any 
other.  Some  modification  of  thie 
manner  in  which  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  efiiect  by 
the  bill,  might  perhaps  have  been 
desirable,  but  he  should  not  more 
any  amendment.  If  any  thing 
struck  him  as  more  particularly 
susceptible  of  improvement,  it  was 
that  part  which  related  to  the  pay« 
ments  in  bullion.  In  the  original 
plan  it  was  proposed  to  conipel 
the  purchase  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
gold  by  the  bank.  Had  a  dauie 
to  that  effect  been  introduced,  it 
would  have  prevented  the  banic 
from  that  contraction  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  which  was 
now  complained  of.  If  the  bank 
had  been  obliged  to  deliver  notes 
for  gold,  as  wdl  as  gold  for  notes, 
such  a  regulation  would  have  kept 
the  circumtion  in  due  equilibriiun. 
lliis  plan  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  opening  the  mint 
to  the  public,  which  could  not  be 
a  sufficient  corrective  of  the  power 
of  the  bank  in  contracting  its  is- 
sues.  The  price  at  whidi  gold 
would  be  carried  to  the  mint  was 
d/.  17^.  6^  the  ounce,  and  it  was 
to  be  issued  again  at  SA  I?'*  10^* 
the  difference  of  Hd,  being  allow- 
ed for  interest  until  the  gold  be 
returned  in  the  shape  of  money. 
This  relation  couid  have  no  ef- 
fect uncd  the  state  of  the  issues  of 
the  bank  reduced  the  price  of  gold 
below  SL  Hi.  lOU.  If  anodier 
arrangement  whicn  had  been  sag« 
gested  were  adopted,  namely,  that 
of  keeping  certain  sums  of  money 
ready  coined  at  the  mint  to  ex-* 
chai^  for  bullioii,  so  that  the 
.person 
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person  apDlyine  would  not  have 
to  wait»  ne  thought  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  sending  a  great 
jKirt  of  the  coin  out  of  Sie  coun- 
try, as  it  would  on  coming  into 
circulacion  have  a  higher  value 
than  bullion. 

He  therefore  was  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  take  a  brassage  or  seignorage 
from  the  coin  (though  to  a  small 
amount),  to  keep  it  in  the  coun- 
try. HaTing  stated  his  opinion 
on  these  points,  he  came  to  the 
clause  which  had  been  added  to 
the  present  bill  as  the  result  oif  the 
deliberations  of  the  other  house  of 
parliament^  making  it  lawful  for 
the  bank  to  pay  either  in  bullion 
at  the  mint  price,  or  in  the  gold 
coin  of  the  realm,  after  May  1821. 
In  this  provi^on  he  was  disposed 
to  concur.  The  existing  law  pro- 
hibited the  bank  from  paying  any 
of  their  notes  in  coin  till  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restriction;  and 
by  this  state  of  the  law,  that  cor- 
poration mi^ht  not  be  able  to  e'et 
quit  otherwise  of  their  accumma- 
ted  cash.  They  might  thus  receive 
coin  for  their  notes  without  being 
allowed  to  pay  it  away.  He  there- 
fore approved  of  this  clause,  which 
authorized  the  iKink  to  get  rid  of 
the  coin  in  their  coffers  for  inter- 
nal circulation,  if  they  preferred 
giving  it  rather  than  bullion*  The 
consideration  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  house  naturally  led  him 
to  some  observations  on  the  finan- 
cial system  for  the  year,  of  which 
it  formed  a  part — a  system  form- 
ed not  onlv  for  the  present  year, 
but,  be  migot  add,forfuture  years. 
He  entirely  approved  of  the  loan 
made  by  government  for  the  an- 
nual suppSes,  and  of  that  part  of 
it  especially  which,  widiout  inter- 
fermg  with  the  effective  operations 


of  the  sinking  fund,  borrowed  a 
part  of  it  for  the  services  of  the 
year.  What  he  had  to  regret  in 
viewing  the  policy  of  this  measure 
was,  that  the  system  on  which  it 
proceeded  had  not  been  adopted 
sooner,  as  by  this  means  a  consi- 
derable saving  might  have  been 
effected  to  the  public  since  1816. 
Nothing  could  prove  this  better 
than  the  effect  which  the  present 
loan  had  produced  on  the  money 
market,  compared  with  the  result 
anticipated  from  a  different  course. 
Having  no  real  sinking  fund  but 
the  excess  of  our  income  over  our 
expenditure,  the  wisest  course  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  making 
of  the  nominal  sinking  fund  sub- 
servient to  the  loan. 

On  the  practical  consequence 
of  the  measure  this  year  adopted, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  followed  up,  he  had  a  question 
or  two  to  put  to  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  opposite.  He  wished 
to  know  if  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent,  was  to  be  provided  on  tnat 
part  of  the  loan  taken  from  the 
sinking  fund  of  the  year^  as  wdl 
as  upon  that  part  of  it  obtained 
from  the  contractors ;  and  whe- 
ther the  plan  of  providing  a  one 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  was  to  be 
continued  in  future  years,  when 
the  new  system  of  a  real  surplui 
was  to  be  in  operation  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt.  As 
the  old  principle  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  its 
nominad  amount  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  year,  using 
only  the  surplus  for  a  reduction 
of  m  debt,  he  wished  to  ask  if  the 
old  machinery  was  to  be  maintain- 
ed? He  (lord  Lansdown)  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  following  the 
old  system,  while  its  principle  was 
departed  from.  Having  said  so 
N  2  much 
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much  te^arding  the  1oan»  there 
still  remained  for  him  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  large 
amount  of  taxation  to  be  raised, 
as  a  part  of  the  new  financial  sy- 
stem ;  and  here  he  must  say,  that, 
in  justice  to  the  country,  whose 
burdens,  already,  great,  might  be 
increased  by  that  return  to  the  an- 
cient system  which  the  bill  now 
before  the  house  sanctioned,  in  jus- 
tice to  parliament  which  was  about 
to  pass  this  bill,  and  in  justice  to 
the  committees  which  had  recom- 
mended It,  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  our  finances  ought  to 
have  been  delayed  till  the  effect 
of  the  restoration  of  our  currency 
had  been  ascertained^  and  the 
operation  of  the  latter  measure 
ought  not  to  have  been  clogged 
witn  any  other  experiment* 

He  could  have  wished  that  an 
opportunity  had  been  given  of 
judging  how  far  the  return  to  a 
metallic  standard  would  affect  the 
amount  of  our  existing  revenue, 
and  of  the  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual, before  new  taxes  had  been 
imposed.  Thus  much  he  was 
obfiged  to  state,  as  he  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  discuss  or  oppose 
the  particular  taxes.  The  great 
and  only  question  with  him  was^ 
whether  we  ought  to  have 
3,000,000/.  of  new  taxes  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  and 
during  the  progress  of  an  untried 
experiment  respecting  our  circu- 
lation. The  particular  nature  of 
the  taxes  was  not  material  to  dis- 
cuss, as  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  any  tax  would  find  its 
way  to  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, apd  distribute  itself  equally 
oyer  the  community,  however  im- 
posed. If  parliament  were  to  tax 
the  necessaries  of  the  poor^  they 
must  come  for  relief  to  the  funds 


of  the  rich  f  and  whatever  was 
taken  from  the  luxuries  of  the. 
rich,  must  to  the  same  amount 
diminish  their  power  of  employing 
the  poor.  There  was  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  on  whatever  classes 
of  the  community  these  taxes  were 
at  first  laid,  they  would  soon  dis- 
tribute themselves  over  the  whole 
pecmie :  but  while  he  said  this,  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  with  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  advanced 
in  another  place,  that  these  bur- 
dens would  affect  no  class  at  all ; 
that  they  would  be  so  much  gain* 
ed  to  the  revenue  of  the  state  with- 
out affiecting  that  of  individuals ; 
in  short,  that  they  were  merely 
taxes  in  the  abstract,  and  to  be- 
come substantial  when  they  came 
into  the  exchequer.  Renouncing, 
as  he  did,  this  doctrine,  die  oi^ 
question  was,  ought  we  to  appro- 
priate in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country  three  millions  of 
money,  out  of  the  resources  and 
productive  capital  of  the  nation, 
to  create  an  addition  to  the  trea- 
siiry  of  the  state  ?  Oueht  we  to 
reduce  our  public  debt  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  tunds  that  maintained 
national  industry  ?  Ought  we  to 
deprive  the  people  of  three  mil- 
lions of  capital,  which  would  fruc- 
tify in  their  hands  mudi  more 
than  in  tliose  of  government,  to 
pay  a  portion  of  our  debt  i  He 
thought  not. 

There  were  signs  and  symptoms 
of  a  state  of  things  in  this  country 
which  proclaimed  the  impolicy  of 
this  system.  Besides  many  others 
which  he  would  not  enumerate,  wto 
saw  not  only  an  emigration  of 
numbers  of  our  people,  but  an 
emigration  of  capital,  which  would 
be  increased  by  new  taxes.  Would 
not  the  narrowing  and  distorting 
of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
^ich 
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which  the  new  taxes  would  create, 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  advantage  resulting 
from  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt^  On  the  niost  favourable 
view  of  the  case,  the  policy  of  the 
measure  could  not  but  be  consi- 
dered as  questionable  f  but  it  was 
more  so  when  it  was  coupled  with 
the  change  in  our  currency  that 
would  be  ejected  by  the  present 
bill,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result  which  that  change  would 
produce.  No  certain  judgement 
could  be  formed  by  toe  most  in- 
telligent persons  on  this  subject. 
If  he  appealed  to  the  committee, 
if  he  appealed  to  the  intelligent 
persons  there  examined,  if  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  best  informed  part 
of  the  public,  and  found  no  agree- 
ment among  them  on  this  subject, 
nor  any  power  of  determining 
what  effect  a  return  to  a  metallic 
standard  would  produce  on  the 
rerenue  of  the  country,  on  the  in- 
come of  individuals,  or  on  the 
value  of  commodities,  he  was  enti- 
tled to  conclude  that  this  was  not 
the  proper  time  to  form  a  perma* 
nent  financial  system,  or  to  impose 
new  permanent  taxes^ 

The  noble  lord  here  read  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Haldimand  and 
Mr.  Baring,  in  support  of  his  po- 
sition, that  a  return  to  cash-pay- 
ments,  by  lowering  the  value  of 
gold,  would  affect  the  income  of 
individuals  and  of  the  state,  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  the 
wages  of  labour.  He  said  he. 
might  quote  the  opinions  of  many 
other  intelligent  witnesses  to  a  si- 
milar purpose  ;  and  he  called  upon 
their  lordships  to  say  whether  they 
would  choose  a  moment  of  so 
much  uncertainty  regarding  our 
currency*  to  setde  the  state  of  the 
national  income,  when  neither  the 


house  nor  the  government  could 
either  tell  the  amount  of  the  sa- 
crifices which  the  new  taxes  would, 
occasion  to  the  people,  nor  the 
effect  they  would  have  oh  the  re- 
venue of  die  country.  The  course 
most  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest appeared  to  him  to  be,  to 
postpone  any  new  taxes  till  we  had 
adjusted  and  ascertain<$d  the  a- 
mount  of  our  existin?  revenue  in 
the  restored  circulation,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  we  then  could  mea- 
sure. It  had  been  calculated  that 
thechange  in  the  circulation  might 
affect  our  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  millions  ;  but  this 
ought  to  be  settled  by  experience, 
before  we  imposed  on  the  people 
fresh  burdens.  Regarding  the  po- 
licy of  new  taxes  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, he  would  not  now  speak; 
but  be  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  present  was  not  the  pro- 
per time.  In  this  opinion  he  ought 
to  meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
those  who  looked  upoi\  a  change 
in  our  currency  as  so  dangerous 
an  experiment,  that  they  had  post- 
poned from  time  to  time  a  return 
to  cash  payments,  from  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  great  pressure  and 
embarrassment  which  it  would 
produce.  If  ministers  conceived 
that  the  distress  would  be  so  great 
-—if  they  abstained  from  adopt- 
ing the  policy  which  they  now 
adopted  on  account  of  that  distress, 
how  could  they  now  propose  to 
add  the  burden  of  new  taxes  to 
the  pressure  of  a  change  in  our 
circulation  ?  The  noble  lord  said, 
that  in  thus  stating  his  views  on 
the  loan  and  on  the  return  to  cash 
payments,  two  measures  which 
would  reflect  honour  on  the  go- 
vernment and  the  house,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  delivering,  his 
opinion  on  the  other  part  of  our 
N  3  financial 
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financial  system  of  which  he  did 
not  approve^  as  he  might  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  stating  his 
sentiments. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  should 
not  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
have  troubled  me  house  with  any 
observations  at  present^  had  the 
noble  marquis  not  appealed  to 
him  in  his  official  capacity  respect- 
ing the  sinking  fundy  and  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  which  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  consisted* 
The  present  bill  met  with  no  op- 

SsitioUf  and  required  no  defence, 
e  would  only  say,  with  a  refe- 
rence to  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  expediency  of  having  a  metal- 
lic standard,  that  though  he  had 
formerly  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  noble  lords  opposite  regarding 
the  excess  of  paper  in  circulation, 
and  the  necessit]^  of  continuing 
the  bank  restriction,  he  had  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  restric- 
tion should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  war ;  that  we 
were  never  safe  till  we  had  traced 
back  our  steps,  and  till  we  had 
returned  to  a  sound  currency  ; 
that  the  restriction  was  only  to  be 
teroporarv,  and  ought  not  to  last 
beyond  the  existence  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  justified  it :  but  he 
had  always  contended  that  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  restriction  gave, 
had  mainly  oontributed  to  enable 
us  to  carry  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
commend  the  system  as  a  perma- 
nent one.  He  knew  that  a  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  during  the  re- 
striction,  the  paper  of  the  bank 
of  England  was,  in  principle  and 
effect,  a  government  paper.  He 
(lord  Liverpool)  allowed,  that, 
as  protected  by  government,  and 
issued  on  government  securities, 
it  was  in  principle  government 


paper,  bat  not  in  efiecCr  This 
state  of  things  had  continued  a 
long  time ;  but  whether  long  or 
short,  it  could  only  be  justified  by 
necessity.  He  believed  the  re^ 
striction  act  a  great  instrument  of 
our  success  in  war ;  but  after  the 
return  of  peace,  he  had  taken  die 
earliest  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  that  it  ought  to  cease. 
The  assurance  given  by  govern* 
ment  had  been  repeatedly  delay- 
ed, bat  always  from  causes  which 
could  not  be  controlled. 

Having  said  thus  much,  he 
would  not  go  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  him,  that  this  most 
vital,  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, after  an  investigation  bj 
committees  of  the  two  houses  <^ 
parliament,  and  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
enlightened  individuals  of  the 
country,  had  been  decided  con- 
sistently with  the  general  opinicm 
of  those  who  had  studied  or  mi- 
derstood  it.  He  said  this  withom 
meaning  any  reproach  to  those 
who  opposed  the  measure.  In 
the  other  house  tlie  measure  passed 
without  any  opposition  as  to  its 
principle,  as  might  be  seen  from 
the  votes  on  the  table.  The  noble 
lord  TLansdown)  had  properly 
brougnt  forward  the  other  parts 
of  the  financial  system,  and  be 
would  now  make  a  few  reoEiarks 
on  what  he  had  said.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  peace,  parliament  had 
remitted  18,000,000/.  of  taxes^in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  govern- 
ment. If  this  remission  bad  not 
uken  place,  the  unfunded  d^ 
might  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
restriction  been  sooner  removedr 
Such  being  the  case,  governmeiil 
was  obliged  to  depend  on  eiipedi- 
enu.     The  pres^  biUi  a&er  a 

long 
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long  eiammationy  was  thought 
necessary.  He  (lord  Liverpool) 
should  have  wished  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  have  heen  delayed  to  an* 
other  year;  but  as  circumstances 
had  ordered  otherwise,  it  was  pro- 
per  to  take  a  full  view  of  our  fi- 
nancial situation.  The  country 
was  entitled  to  say— <'Do  not  take 
half  measures,  make  the  inquiry 
about  to  be  instituted  e£Fectuaj, 
and  adopt  a  general  and  perma> 
nent  system."  Our  general  fi- 
nancial system  was  connected  with 
the  bank,  as  when  parliament  pro- 
posed to  pay  up  the  bank  advances 
It  brought  on  the  consideration  of 
a  greater  loan.  Government  then 
said,  **  You  see  the  great  efforts 
that  must  be  nfkade,  you  perceive 
the  pressure  on  our  finances ;  tell 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  tell 
the  country  what  they  must  bear, 
ta  place  our  financial  system  on  a 
basis  of  security.  To  do  this, 
government  could  not  impose 
tatxes  by  driblets."  The  people 
said,  **  Show  us  all  that  you  want, 
propose  a  connected  system,  and 
we  will  make  an  effort/'  If  this 
system  were  adopted,  we  should 
want  no  more  loans,  no  more  taxa- 
tion, during  the  continuance  of 
peace.  The  noble  marquis  had 
asked,  whether  it  were  intended 
to  keep  up  the  machinery  of  the 
an  king  fund  i 
There  were  two  questions  on 
^  thk  subject  which  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  consider.  He  (lord  Li- 
varpool)  had  always  said,  that 
eA^taai  sinking  fund  there  was 
none  i  there  was  none  beyond  the 
surpltts-  of  our  income  over  our 
eipeaditnre  in  all  iu  branches. 
But  as  lone  as  the  nominal  sink* 
ittg  fund  existed,  die  coun^try  ne- 
ver could  tax  the  govemm^t,  or 
th#  parUameiit,  lindi  any  brmh 


of  £iitb,  although  they  borrowed 
to  render  it  ine&ctive.  As  long 
as  the  nominal  sinking  fund  laste<^ 
the  national  creditor  could  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  whatever ; 
and  therefore  the  question  of  the 
nominal  sinking  fund,  whether 
their  lordships  adhered  to  it  or 
not,  could  not  influence  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  question  then  be- 
fore them.  Whatever  course  they 
might  think  proper  to  adopt,  the 
deficiency  of  the  sinking  fund 
ought  to  be  made  up.  jBut,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  not  judicious 
to  decide  the  question  proposed 
by  the  noble  marquis  at  present. 
It  was  important  to  this  country 
that  it  should  look  to  a  surplus  re* 
venue;  and  was  a  surplus  reve-> 
nue  of  2,500,000/.  sufficient  for  a 
debt  of  800,000,000/.?  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  extinction  of 
the  national  debt  would  be  any 
benefit  to  the  country  5  but  their 
lordships  would  not  do  their  duty 
to  themselves,  or  to  posterity,  if 
they  did  not  look  to  some  diminu- 
tion of  that  debt.  There  was  nor 
a  country  in  Europe  now  which 
had  not  adopted  our  system ;  and 
France,  Austria,  and  every  other 
nation  had  accompanied  it  with  a 
sinking  fund.  Should  nbt  this 
country,  then,  in  a  period  of 
peace,  put  its  finances  upon  an 
equal  rooting  at  least  with  those 
ot  all  other  countries?  France  had 
now  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent* 
upon  her  capital.  A  gn»t  coun- 
try must  have  a  surplus  of  reve- 
nue above  her  expenditure.  This 
was  absolutely  necessary,  not  otdf 
to  enable  her  to  discharge  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  goverhmenty 
but  to  give  her  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  those  who  were  entitled 
to  her  generosity  and  gratitude. 
Tbit  same  principlefr  in  fact,  ap- 
Ni  pli5 
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plied  to  a  state  as  to  an  indivi- 
.  dual, 

Wiih  this  view  of  the  subject, 
be  conceived  th^t  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  was,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
provide  a  sinking-fund  of  about 
1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  our 
debt.  He  should  think  that,  with 
that  provision,  the  country  would 
have  the  means,  not  only  of  reco. 
veringfrom  its  present  burdens, 
but  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
a  future  war.  The  amount  of 
taxation  now  proposed  was  three 
millions,  leaving  a  sinking  fund 
of  about  five  millions.  If  he 
were  not  much  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  the  revenue, 
he  confidently  anticipated  that, 
at  a  short  period,  the  country 
would  arrive  at  that  point  when 
we  should  have  a  clear  sinking 
fund,  above  its  expenditure,  of 
eight  millions;  and  his  opinion 
was,  that  if  the  country  had  once 
a  clear  sinking  fund  of  eight  mil- 
lions, that  fund  need  not  increase 
further,  and  therQ  would  be  the 
means  of  relieving  tl)e  country  to 
the  amount  of  400,000/.  a  year, 
from  the  burdens  of  the  present 
system.  We  might  then  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuance  of  peace, 
or  to  the  renewal  of  war^  without 
any  alarm.  He  was  persuaded 
that,  if  under  these  circumstances 
we  ^ould  be  engaged  in  war,  we 
shonld  have  the  effectual  means 
of  canying  it  on.  With  respect 
to  the  present  taxes^  he  agreed 
that  any  tax  whatever  must  have 
some  pressure  upon  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  but  he  considered 
that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed 
which  would  have  so  little  pres- 
sure as  the  present.  There  were 
two  millions  at  least  whi|h  could 
not  produce  any  sensible  pressure 


upon  the  lower  ranks  6f  society. 
In  1815,  and  the  years  succeed- 
ing to  it,  eighteen  millions  of  taxes 
were  taken  off,  and  the  whole 
amount  now  proposed  was  only 
three  millions.  It  was  upon  these 
grounds  that  he  trusted  their  lord- 
ships would  feel  no  difficulty  in 
acceding  to  this  measure*  Mini- 
sters had  selected  those  taxes 
which  thev  conceived  would  ope- 
rate the  least  severely  upon  the 
community;  and  they  bad  deemed 
it  proper  tliat  their  lordships  should 
be  enabled  to  look  our  whole  fi- 
nancial system  in  the  face»  in  or- 
der that  they  might  provide  for 
our  welfare,  not  only  during  peace, 
but  in  the  event  of  another  war. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  con- 
gratulated the  house  that  this 
measure,  and  the  opinions  now 
entertained  by  the  most  intelligent 
ranks  of  society,  had  given  the 
death-blow  to  those  principles 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
the  country.  Looking  at  this 
subject  in  every  point  of  view,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  said  that  it 
h«^  been  much  misunderstood. 
He  thought  that  the  directors  of 
the  bank  of  England  had  acted 
a  part  which  did  them  the  highest 
honour.  By  the  act  of  restric* 
tion,  their  lordships  had»  in  fact, 
transferred  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land what  was  once  considered  as 
the  greatest  power  and  pride  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  crowa^ 
the  right  of  regulating  the  cur* 
rency  of  the  country.  When  he 
heard  people  say  that  the  bank 
had  forgotten  themselves,  their 
lordships  should  remember)  that, 
by  investing  them  with  that  power, 
they  had  placed  them  in  a.  very 
different  situation  from  that  oFany 
other  body  in  the  country :  it  was 
their  duty  from  that  moment  to 
consider 
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consider  what  it  was  best  for  them 
to  do,  both  with  respect  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  country 
united.  When  he  considered, 
then,  what  use  had  been  made  of 
diat  power,  in  what  way  it  had 
been  exercised,  and  for  wnatends, 
he  prided  himself  as  an  English- 
man, that  it  had  been  much  less 
abased  than  the  power  which  had 
been  vested  in  any  other  per- 
sons. 

The  noble  earl  then  repeated^ 
at  considerable  length,  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  and 
contended  that  they  were  correct- 
He  thought  that  this  business  had 
been  mismanaged  from  the  begin- 
ning :  it  was  madness  to  make  a 
silver  coinage  till  we  had  got  over 
the  difficulties  of  an  over-issue  of 
paper.  He  wished  to  know  how 
it  happened,  that  since  the  year 
1816  the  exchange  had  been  a- 
gainst  us  with  respect  to  gold. 
Gold  had  been  always  exported 
with  a  profit,  and  silver  had  been 
always  imported  with  a  profit. 
He  wished  to  know  how  the  noble 
lord  could  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  silver  having  flowed  in- 
to this  country  with  a  profit.  In 
the  history  of  man  he  was  sure  it 
could  be  fonnd,  that  wherever 
there  had  been  an  over-issue  of 
paper,  there  has  always  been  a 
depreciation  of  gold.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  held  particular 
opinions  on  this  subject.  He 
was  oile  of  those  who  thought^ 
that  if  the  sinking  fund  had  been 
pushed  to  the  extreme  which  the 
legislature  had  contemplated,  it 
would  have*  been  ruinous  to  the 
country.  Till  Mr.  Pitt's  time, 
in  1786,  there  was  not  a  sinc;le 
tax  laid  for  the  sinking  fund*  Nei- 
ther sir  Robert  Walpolci  nor  the 


government  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  first  established  a  sinking- 
fund,  had  imposed  any  taxermr 
that  object;  they  augmented  it 
by  the  savings  from  the  income 
above  the  expenditure  of  llie 
country.  He  thought  that  the 
imposition  of  3,000,000/.  of  taxes, 
at  the  present  moment,  was  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice. 
Granting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  sinking  fund  of  five  mil- 
lions, was  it  not  necessary  to 
?ive  the  country  a  little  respite 
trom  taxation  ?  Nobody  who  con- 
sidered the  state  of  our  manup 
factures  could  think  of  imposing 
three  millions  of  taxes  without 
trembling  for  the  consequences* 
The  best  way  of  arriving  at  a 
sinking  fund  with  convenience  to 
the  country,  was  to  allow  taxation 
to  relax  for  a  moment,  in  order 
that  it  might  attain  that  object. 

He  contended,  that  the  dtficr- 
ence  between  the  mint  and  mar-* 
ket  price  of  gold  furnished  no 
criterion  of  the  state  of  our  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce.  If 
ministers  had  ^irly  and  delibe- 
rately contemplated  the  general' 
state  of  the  revenue,  with  a  view 
to  discover  what  taxes  could  be 
borne  with  least  pressure,  what 
branches  might  become  more- 
productive  by  being  relieved,  h€ 
was  convinced  that  not  a  man 
among  them  would  have  said, 
that  the  taxes  now  imposed  were 
the  most  salutary  for  the  people  in 
time  of  peace.  Had  they  met 
the  crisis  in  the  manly  way  he  had 
described,  the  people,  instead  of 
being  discontented  as  now,  would 
have  ^iven  them  credit  for  their 
intentions;  and  would  have  en- 
dured their  burdens,  even  the 
burden  of 'the  sinking  fund,  with 
patience.    He  believed  that  he 
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had  been  himself  die  onlj  person, 
in  that  house  who  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  sinking  fund 
\¥as  a  perfect  farce^  when  consi- 
dered in  the  view  of  a  benefit  to 
the  public  creditor,  instead  of  be- 
ing for  the  general  benefit.  There 
was  nothing  which  the  monied 
men  would  more  dread  than  that 
the  5  per  cents,  should  rise  to  such 
a  height  that  they  could  only  get 
4  per  cent,  for  die  money.  Let 
die  3  per  cents,  rise  to  100  and 
upwards,  did  their  lordships  think 
that  an  interest  of  2^  per  cent, 
would  be.  an  event  to  be  hailed 
by  the  mercantile  world?  And 
yet  it  was  to  keep  up  this  state 
of  things,  which  was  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  public  creditor,  that 
a  positive  evil  was  inflicted  upon 
the  public,  generally  by  the  impo- 
stdon  of  three  additional  millions 
of  taxes. 

l^he  house  then  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill.  The  earl 
of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the 
first  clause,  which  obliges  the 
bank  to  pay  to  the  amount  of  60 
ounces  m  gold.  His  lordship 
*  showed  by  calculation  diat  there 
most  be  a  fraction  which  must  be 
paid  in  silver.  After  some  con- 
rersation*  however,  the  clause  was 
agreed  to,  and  all  the  other  clauses 
without  amendment.  The  bill 
was  then  reported. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord  Qudereagh  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
biU.^ 

Sir  W«  Scott  supported  the  bill^ 
as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fiJth  of  treaties,  and  that  strict 
neutrality  which  we^  were  bound 
to  bv  the  law  of  nations.  He  se- 
veray  censured  the  aid  which  had 
been  gtTen  by  British  subjects  to 
the  Soulii  Americanixidependenu; 


for  diere  was  no  soleeism  more 
absurd  in  itielf,  or  more  mischie* 
vous  in  its  consequences,  than  that 
two  powers  should  be  at  peace 
with  each  other,  whilst  the  sub- 
jects of  them  were  engaged  in  the 
most  active  hostilities. 

Mr.  Scarlett  reprobated  the 
measure  as  being  a  departure  from 
our  neutrality,  by  altering  our 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  independents. 

In  the  sequel  of  tbeHiscussion, 
the  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  IL 
Grant,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Dr.  Philli- 
more,  and  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  ; 
and  opposed  by  lord  Nugent,  Mr. 
Smyth  (of  Cambridge),  Mr.  G. 
V.  Vernon,  Mr.  alderman  Waidi- 
man,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
net  ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  IdO  to  129, 
and  the  bill  was  accordingly  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  Denman  moved  a  new 
title  to  the  bill,  **  and  to  enable 
custom-house  ofiicers  to  search 
and  detain  all  ships  which  may  be 
in  his  majesty's  ports." 

After  an  opposi^on  from  Mr. 
G.  Lamb  the  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved  for  the 
receiving  the  report  on  the  excise 
duties  regulation  bilL  Mr.  West- 
ern, Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  C.  Calvert, 
and  lord  Milton,  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. It  was,  however,  carried, 
on  a  division,  by  114  to  68,  and 
the  report  was  agreed  to. 

In  a  committee  of  supply^ 
189,574/.  14#.  4<£.  was  voted  for 
the  disembodied  mrlida  of  Great 
Briuin,  and  126,3851.  7s»  Sd.  for 
the  miliua'of  Ireland. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  charitable  fouhda*. 
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On  the  qtiesiion  that  it  be  read 
a  third  tiine» 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his 
satisfoction  at  that  addition  to  the 
bill  which  he  had  before  suggest- 
ed.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
number  of  commissioners  was  in- 
creased, and  that  of  course  greater 
facilities  would  be  given  for  the 
prosecution  of  those  inquiries 
which  were  its  principal  object. 
The  additional  expense  would  be 
but  trifiingy  when  compared  with 
the  great  good  which  might  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  the  whole 
measure.  When  the  commission- 
ers came  to  inquire  into  the  cha. 
rkies  in  the  counties  of  Berks  and 
Kent»  they  found  that  the  chari* 
ties  in  the  one,  stated  at  3,500/.9 
actually  ainounted  to  5»500/. ; 
and  in  the  other,  where  they  were 
valued  at  8,000^  they  exceeeded 
H»000/.  In  one  case  an  esU(e  of 
4,000/«f  by  a  proceeding  in  chan- 
eery,  mstitutad  on  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  would  be  reco- 
vered to  a  single  charity ;  and  if 
nothing  more  were  accomplished^ 
this  would  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense already  incurred.  The  ab- 
use c^  6ee  grammar-schools  had 
engaged  another  part  of  the  in- 

ries  of  the  commissioners  i  for 
maslexs  had  been  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  considerable  salaries  and 
other  advantases,  and,  while  they 
did  little  or  noQiing  in  return,  were 
eoaUed  to  keep  mo«t  profiuble 
boarding-schools.  At  the  rate 
aad  in  the  proportion  at  which 
the  commissioners  bad  proceeded^ 
there  was  ample  reason  to  justisy 
their  s^pointment  under  the  att«» 
thoritf  of  the  legislature.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  his  objec* 
tions  CO  the  exemption  propoted 
in  fiiTour.  of  chantable  endow* . 
meou 'wkh  ifsecial  Visiters*    If  it 


ccMild  be  made  s^pear  that*  with* 
out  any  connivance  or  blameable 
neglect,certain  abuses  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  special  visiters* 
sufficient  eround  would,  in  his 
view,  be  iB^d  for  allowing  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  to 
mvesti^te.  It  was  said  on  the 
other  side,  Cufus  tsi  dare,  ^us  est 
dispantre,  or,  in  other  words^  that 
he  that  gave  had  a  right  to  regu- 
late the  mode  of  his  gift ;  but  the 
legislature  had  not  acted  upon 
that  principle  either  in  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  or  subsequently. 
Where  the  founder  had  named  a 
visiter,  the  house  now  refused  to. 
inquire;  but  it  did  not  refuse  to 
inquire  into  charities  where  the 
visiter  was  naniied  by  operation  of 
law,  as  where  the  heir  at  law  suc- 
ceeded the  founder :  neither  did  it 
object  to  investigation  where  the 
duty  of  visiting  aevolved  upoa  the 
court  of  chancery.  There  was 
another  case  where  it  had  not 
been  thought  needless,  though 
there  the  rounder  had  displayed 
an  additional  partiality— >he  meant 
where  the  donor  had  appointed  aa 
individual  not  only  visiter  but 
trustee:  here  a  delecius  peram^ 
was  peculiarly  obvious,  and  where 
was  the  consistency  of  allowing 
the  inquiry  of  commissioners  to 
extend  to  such  charities,  and  to 
exclude  it  from  all  others,  where 
what  were  te]:med  special  visiters 
were  nominated  i  It  was  merely 
asserting,  that  where  the  founder 
had  reposed  most  confidence*  l^ 
making  an  individual  visiter,  thoe 
the  house  would  presume  that 
most  abuse  prevailed,  and  most 
minute  inquiry  was  needed.  Ma- 
ny individuals  in  high  stations;* 
who»  in.  consequence  of  those  sta* 
tionst  were  special  visiters  of  in-, 
stiuitioas  of  tne  kind^were  anxious 
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not  to  be  exempted ;  and  should 
the  clause  against  which  he  now 
contended  be  persevered  in»  he 
should  move  such  an  exemption 
in  their  favour.  In  truth,  the  tri- 
bunal he  wished  to  erect  was  only 
ancillary  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  founder.  The  halls  and 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridgei  the  schools  and  establish* 
ments  under  their  control,  the  five 
great  public  seroinaries,  and  all 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
were  already  excepted  in  the  bill. 
He  calculated  that  tlie  charitable 
foundations  to  which  special  vi- 
siters were  named,  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  5  per  cent,  mak- 
m  the  whole  about  2000  institu- 
tions which  would  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  mea- 
sure. He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  house  would  not  think  it  fit 
that  this  numerous  class  of  insti- 
tutions should  be  free  from  all  in- 
quTTy, 

Mr,  Peel  began  by  shortly  stat- 
ing his  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  reasoning  just  employed  was 
not  conclusive,  as  in  his  mind 
there  was  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween foundations  to  which  spe- 
cial visiters  had  been  named,  and 
those  to  which  visiters  had  suc- 
ceeded by  operation  of  law.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into 
that  part  of  the  subject,  but  his 
purpose  in  rising,  though  not  con- 
nected in  question,  was  connected 
in  subject.  He  had  hoped  that 
an  opportunity  would  have  been 
afforded,  on  which  he  might  have 
ttdcen  the  fiense  of  the  house,  on 
the  re-appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  education  of  the 
poor,  which  sat  in  1816,  ISl?)  and 
1€18.  As  that  question  had  not 
arisen  in  the  t)resent  isesdon,  he 
with  some  reluctance  embraced 


this  occasion  of  discharging  an 
important  duty,  by  making  some 
remarks  upon  the  nomination  of 
that  committee,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  discharged  Its  func- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  opinion  it  had 
exceeded  its  powers,  and  occasion- 
ally had  exercised  them  impro- 
perly ;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  un- 
willing that  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  be  the  only  place 
where  .  animadversions  had  not 
been  made  upon  their  proceedings. 
The  powers  intrusted  to  commit- 
tees were  necessarily  very  exten- 
sive, and  he  was  proportionably 
anxious  to  protest  against  the  un- 
due exercise  of  those  powers.  He 
would  advert  shortly  to  some  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  m 
1816.  The  order  of  reference 
certainly  confined  its  inquiries  to 
the  state  of  education  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  particularly  of  the  lower 
orders ;  and  some  wordswere  add- 
ed to  direct  the  investigation  more 
exclusively  to  the  children  of  pau- 
pers in  the  streets. 

He  for  one  had  never  con* 
templated  an  investigation  into 
all  the  scholastic  institutions  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  the  chair- 
man should  have  power  to  scun- 
mon  before  him  the  roasters  of 
Eton  and  Winchester.  If  in- 
deed these  public  schools  were 
to  be  the  subjects  of  evidence^ 
would  not  such  a  direction  have 
been  inserted  in  the  order  of  re- 
ference? The  reports,  however> 
were  not  printed  in  either  case  un- 
til after  the  session  hadconcluded ; 
so  that  no  means  were  left  of 
ascertaining  why  the  coma&itiee 
had  gone  mto  these  extraneous 
matters.    The  manner  ia  whicb 
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the  committee  of  1818  was  nomi- 
nated was  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  order  of  reference  to 
it  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
1816»  and  certainly  nothing  was 
inserted  authorizing  the  commit- 
tee to  enter  upon  the  conduct  and 
management-  of  the  universities. 
He  reail  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  contending 
that  six  were  individuals  belonging 
to  no  party,  seventeen  coincided 
in  opinion  with  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  three  usually  voted  with  mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  Brougham,  while  the  names 
were  being  read,  requested  that 
the  right  nonourable  gentleman 
would  read  them  slowly,  that 
be  might  be  able  to  take  them 
down. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  un- 
derstood the  sarcasm  ;  but  as  it 
did  not  touch  him,  he  was  ready 
to  comply. 

-  Mr.  Brougham  denied  that  he 
meant  to  be  sarcastic  ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  furnished 
with  the  names,  if  the  question 
were  made  to  depend  upon  their 
political  propensities. 

Mr.  Peel  continued,  and  again 
read  the  names  of  the  six  impar- 
tial members,  and  of  the  seven- 
teen who  usually  acted  with  Mr. 
Brougham.  It  seemed  that  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
proposers  of  that  committee,  that 
the  universities  of  England  should 
come  under  its  cognisance,  and  it 
was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
some  gentleman  would  have  been 
named  connected  in  knowledge 
and  interest  with  those  great  es- 
tablishments. Three  individuals 
had  been  selected  who  generally 
voted  with  ministers*  and  upon 
them.  It  seems,  was  to  rest  the 
burden  of  protecting  the  rights 


of  the  two  universides  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  and  who,  did 
the  house  imagine,  had  been  cho* 
sen  by  the  honourable  member 
(Mr.  Brougham)  for  this  pur- 
pose? Who  were  the  Horadi 
taken  from  the  camp  to  be  the 
favoured  champions  on  this  occa- 
sion ?— •Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr.  al- 
derman Atkins,  and  sir  W.  Curtis. 
Kes{)ectable,  most  respectable  in* 
dividuals,  certainly ;  but  perhaps 
not  the  best  calculated,  from  the 
early  attachments  of  education*  to 
perform  the  duty  to  which  they 
were  appointed.  In  this  way  the 
committee  had  been  constituted. 
From  time  to  time  other  members 
had  undoubtedly  been  added* 
particularly  when  the  inquiry  was 
extended  to  Scotland:  but  he 
firmly  believed  that  he  had  men- 
tioned all  the  honourable  gende- 
men  who  had  been  originally  ap« 
pointed.  In  1818  the  com- 
missioners had  been  appointed 
under  act  of  parliament;  and  they 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  house 
of  commons;  but  whatever  wis- 
dom or  discretion  might  be  used 
in  this  respect,  a  most  stange 
power  had  been  given  to  them  m 
one  clause  :  for,  if  any  individual 
refused  to  produce  the  statutes  or 
other  monuments  of  a  charitable 
foundation,  any  two  of  die  com- 
missioners and  the  secretary  miffht 
issue  a  warrant  for  apprehendmg 
that  individual,  and,  however 
high  his  rank,  mtQ;ht  commit  him 
to  any  prison^  and  for  any  period 
they  might  think  proper.  If* 
therefore,  the  transaction  occur- 
red in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire* 
the  recusant  might  be  sentenced 
to  confinement  in  Edinburgh  cas- 
de.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
carpus  act*  ^d  much  more  about 
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the  encroachm^t  of  the  preros^* 
tives  of  the  croWfi}  bat  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  reserve  a  little 
of  this  excessive  jealonsyfor  oc- 
castofks  like  the  present?  The 
power  of  die  commissioners  was, 
m  facty  ahnost  unlimited,  for  the 
party  was  to  be  committed  with- 
-out  bail  or  mainprize. 

He  could  not  avoid  adverting 
to  the  course  which  the  commit- 
tee had  pursued  in  some  of  its  ex* 
aminationsy  particularly  that  of 
'the  head  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  When  he  consider- 
ed  the  objects  for  which  this  com* 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  the 
•character  of  the  individual  alluded 
to,  he  certainly  thought  this  mat- 
ter should  have  been  differently 
entertained.  When  such  individu- 
ids  were  called  upon  to  produce 
their  statutes,  they  made  the  ob- 
jection that,  by  the  oaths  they 
had  taken  and  by  the  will  of  the 
founder,  they  were  precluded  from 
30  producing  them.  Butthecom- 
imittee  thought  it  proper  to  pro- 
cure those  documents  from  an- 
other source;  and  they  sent  to  the 
secreUry  of  the  British  Museum, 
jdesiring  to  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  them  (it  being  under- 
stood that  one  was  deposited 
there) ;  which  they  procured. 
(Mr.  Brougham  here  manifested 
some  symptoms  of  dissent. }  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  con- 
tinued. He  understood  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  that  copy ;  but  he  was 
not  speaking  to  that  point.  He 
was  speaking  to  the  question 
whether  the  committee  were  au- 
thorized to  publish  to  the  world 
documents,  which  particular  in- 
dividtlals  of  certain  establishments 
were  bound  to  retain  in  their  own 


possession,  b^  their  own  oaths  and 
the  express  directions  of  the  found- 
er.    Here  he  was  speaking  of 
those  of  Eton  college,  as  well  of 
those  which  were  given,  as  of 
thoseofWinchester  coll^,  which 
were  not  given.    Now,  he  found 
that  the  reverend  Mr.    P.  Hud- 
son, being  asked   **  whether  the 
statutes  of  Eton  were  open  for 
public    inspection  ? "    answered 
**  No  I  it  was  not  permitted  that 
they  ^ould  be."   The  next  ques- 
tion was,  **  Had  they  ever  been 
printed  ?  **  The  reverend  gentle- 
man's answer  was  also,  ^  No ;  that 
was  forbidden.  *'     Dr.  Goodall 
was  asked, «  Whether  he  had  ever 
seen  Dr.  Huggett's  copy  of  those 
statutes  in  the  British  Museum  ? '' 
He  replied  that  <*  he  had;  but 
he  knew  it  to  be  incomplete." 
When  they  were  informed  that 
this  was  the  case,  die  original  im- 
propriety of  publisbine  them  at 
all,  became  considerably  height- 
ened.    If  these  statutes  of  Eton 
were  to  be  published  at  all,  surely 
a  simple  unadorned  text  ought  to 
have  been  published.     But  it  so 
happened,  Uiat  in  the  published 
copy  there  were  marginal  notes 
attached,  calculated  to  give  any 
thing  but  fair  or  just  construction, 
or  to  convey  any  thing  but  a  fair 
or  just  impression  with  regard  to 
the  subjects  they  purported  to 
illustrate.      It   was    printed    i|i 
the  4th  report;  it  was  in  Latin, 
with    various    annotations.    He 
had  found  one  of  them,  which 
he    should    proceed  to    notice; 
it    could    not    of    course    have 
proceeded  from  the  committee. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
proceeded  to  read  a  passage  in 
the  text,    and   the    annotation, 
which,  he  observed,  was  a  speci- 
men of  their  general  character. 
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The  latter  was  to  this  effiect— 
•*  This  Tice-provost's  boqk  is  that 
genendlj  used  in  college  business; 
no  argument  is  allowed  upon  ft» 
and  consequently  it  is  generally 
used."  Now  these  were  annota^ 
tions  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  published.  They  were  ob- 
lervations  not  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  parliament ;  or  at  least 
he  might  say,  they  were  an  abuse 
-of  diat  authority.  He  repeated, 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  publish 
the  statutes  of  Eton  at  all^  they 
might  hare  been  printed  without 
any  mar«nal  annotations,  tending 
so  comi&tely  as  these  did  to  pre^ 
judice  a  clear  view  of  the  subject. 
In  the  year  1818  parliament  was 
dissohredy  and  of  course  every  bo- 
dy to  which  it  had  committed  the 
exercise  of  certsun  powers,  com- 
mittees for  instance,  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  dissolved  with 
it.  On  this  point,  however,  some- 
thing occurred  v^hich,  although  it 
origmatedy  he  had  no  doubt,  in 
inadvertency  or  mistake,  he  felt 
famiself  bound  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  house  to,  inasmuch  as, 
if  mmoticed,  it  might  hereafter 
become  matter  of  dangerous  pre> 
cedent,  and  interfere  with  those 
established  forms  and  usages  of 
which  it  behoved  them  to  be  so 
observant,  and  which  t^ere  of  so 
mudi  importance.  The  dissolu- 
tion took  place  on  the  10th  of 
June ;  and,  of  course^  every  body 
imagined  all  committees  to  be  at 
an  endf  and  the  proceedings  of 
tibose  bodies  to  have  terminated 
also :  when  a  gentleman  of  his 
aconaintance,  quite  unacquainted 
vrim  the  course  and  nature  of  oar- 
Kameotary  bunness,  sent  him  (Mr* 
^ed)  a  letter,  from  the  country, 
requesting  to  know  whether  the 
education  committee  was  still  sit- 


ting'? As  this  was  in  the  month 
of  My,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  no  he- 
sitation in  acquainting  the  gentle- 
man in  his  answer,  that  they  could 
not  be  sitting.  Now,  there  was  a 
letter,  to  which  he  would  also  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  i  it  was 
dated  from  the  house  of  commons, 
10th  July  (one  month  after  par* 
liament  had  been  dis8olved),fTank- 
ed  by  Mr.  Freeling,  and  directed 
to  the  reverend  the  minister  of—. 
This  frank  contained  two  letters ; 
one  of  the  ISth  of  April,  signed 
♦«  Henry  firougharo,  chairman  |** 
and  proposing  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  several  questions  of  an 
unfair  nature ;  and  the  other  of 
the  10th  July  was  of  no  import- 
ance, but  as  it  formed  part  of  a 
dangerous  precedent,  it  sudi  a 
practice  were  to  be  permitted.  As 
he  had  observed  before,  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  originated 
in  mistake  t  he  TMr.  Peel)  made 
to  charge ;  but  ne  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  matter.  The  letter 
dated  the  10th  of  JulywasfrcHnite 
committee  of  education,  and  was 
signed  by  George  Whitham»  clerk 
to  the  committee.  It  was  a  circular 
directed  to  all  clergymen  not  hav- 
ingmade  their  reports  according  to 
the  former  instructions  of  the  coou 
mittee ;  and  after  expressing  un« 
willingness  to  report  the  indivi^ 
dual's  name,  as  one  of  those  who 
had  not  so  reported^  it  lirent  on 
to  request  that  the  commnnica^ 
tion  might  be  immediately  for- 
warded **  directed  as  above/'  vix. 
to  Hemy  Brougham,  esq.,  chair- 
man. Now  this  was  really  very 
wrong,  and  calculated  to  produce 
a  wrong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  public,  as  to  the  fact  of  a 
cbmniittee's  ntting  after  the  dis** 
solution  of  parUameiitt  And  when 
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they  were  so  icrupulous  as  to 
lormf  letthem.not  be  wanting  in 
a  due  care  of  those  which  were 
immediately  connected  with  the 
course  of  uieir  proceedings.     It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  notice  a 
letter  which  had  proceeded  from 
jthe  same  honourable  gentleman^ 
and  from»  not  to  use  a  stronger 
term  than  he  meant  to  do^  the 
same  inadvertency.    It  might,  he 
thought,  hare  been  couched   in 
better  terms.  (The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  then    read    the 
commencement  of  theletter,  which 
was  in  substance  as  foUows^:)-^ 
**  Reverend  sir,— It  will  be  ren- 
dering a  very  essential  service  to 
the  inquiries  now  carrying  on  by 
the  committee  for  the  education 
of  the  poor/*  &c.     It  might  have 
beeix  presumed,   therefore,    that 
such  inquiries  were  carrying  on 
by  authority  of  parliament.    But 
what  he  had  most  to  complain  of 
was,  that  this  letter  was  also  sent 
as  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  franked  by  Mr.  Freelin^.    It 
was  leading  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  to  think  that  there  was 
an  obligation  on  them  to  answer 
it,  and  in  the  way  required.    In 
one  other  respect,  he  must  say 
that  he  thought  die  honourable 
gentleman    had    overrated    the 
powers  of  the  committee.    In  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  to  his  lamented 
friend  sir  S.  Romilly,  therewasan 
allusion  to  his  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
conduct   as    chairman    of  that 
committee,  in  which  their  pow- 
ers were  greatly  overrated.    In 
it  the  honourable  gentleman. had 
declared,  that  he  was  so  studious- 
ly determined  to  avoid  all  impu- 
tation in  regard  to  the  extraordi- 
nary affair  of  St.   Bee's  school, 
that  he  appeared  at  the  West* 


moreland  election  resolved  upon 
refusing  all  application  for  access 
to  the  evidence  touching  that  sin- 
.gular  business.  Why,  he  conld 
not  give  any  such  informaticm; 
for  information  given  to  such  a 
committee  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge.  He  (Mr,  Peel)  did 
not  know  of  a  more  alarming  and 
important  abuse  of  such  powers 
than  the  doing  so.  So  far  from 
overrating  the  justness  of  that  de^ 
termination,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman should  know  that  he  woold 
have  been  grossly  forgetting  his 
duty,  if  he  had  permitted  the  in- 
formation to  be  used  at  all  for 
private  purposes;  but  much  more 
so,  if  for  electioneering  purposes 
he  had  been  induced  to  give  such 
permission.  As  to  what-  he  had 
observed  upon  the  letters  in  ques- 
tion, he  did  think  that  these  were 
proceedings  which,  if  passed  over 
without  any  comment,  would 
form  most  dangerous  (and  incon- 
venient precedents.  He  was  there- 
fore most  anxious  that  this  op- 
portunity should  not  go  by,  with- 
out his  entering  his  protest  most 
decidedly  against  them.      .     . 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  began 
by  lamenting  that  the  greater 
part  o£  those  against  whom,  in 
common  with  himself,  this  change 
was  brought,  were  not  present  to 
meet  it.  There  was,  in  fact,  only 
himself  to  come  forward,  and  he 
would  not  shrink  from  doing  so» 
He  lauded  the  candour  of  aiose 
who,  having  heard  the  .charge 
brought  against  him,  and  the  ac- 
cusations made,  had  left  •  th» 
house  quite  satisfied  with  having 
heard  the  charge,  and  confident 
of  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  inability 
to  clear  himself.  After  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sd  reading  of  the  bill 
before,  the  house  should  have  been 
disposed 
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^Rsposed  of»  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  that  die  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee of  education  of  last  'session 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  If 
he  did  not  answer  the  charge 
which  had  just  been  made  against 
him  by  the  honourable  member 
for  OidFord,  he  knew  well  that  he 
should  be  attacked  with  such  ez- 
Dressions  as  ^  Oh !  you  did  not 
like  his  speech ;  it  cut  to  the  bone ; 
there  was  something  of  evidence 
in  it  ;** and  then— **  He  isa  man  of 
business:  it  was  not  mere  college 
declamation ;  he  read  chapter  and 
▼erse»  and  names  and  dates.*'  Cer- 
tainly»  it  was  not  just  then  in  his 
own  power  to  refer  to  these  vo- 
luminous  notes,  the  object  of  the 
right  .  honourable  gentleman's 
ccmstant  study  and  daily  care; 
which  he  had  pored  over  by  day, 
and  upon  which  he  had  wasted 
his  midnight  oiL  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  charged 
him  with  an  offence,  which  he 
had  visited  with  wbat,  no  doubt, 
he  considered  as  an  equivalent 
punishment— the  weight  of  his 
severest  censure — a  censure  deli- 
Tered  almost  as  if  it  had  proceed- 
ed from  the  chair,  and  which,  he 
must  say,  would  have  been  al- 
most as  forcible  if  it  had  so  fallen 
from  the  chair.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  reply 
to  the  several  parts  of  therightho- 
nourablegentleman's  speech  in  de^ 
tail,  pledging  himself  upon  each 
point  to  prove  that  he  was  right, 
that  the  committee  was  right,  and 
tfie  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman 
himsefi*  i^as  wrong.  As  for  the 
reasons  of  his  (Mr«Brougham*s) 
not  earlier  moving  for  the  ap- 
potniment  of  a  committee,  it 
would  be  in  the  memory  of  the 
Jioose  that  about  the  first  or 
jeeond  night  of  the  session* 
1819. 


a  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  the  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  whom  he 
was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place, 
gave  notice,  on  behalf  of  a  noble 
lord,  of  that  noble  lord's  intention 
to  submit  to  parliament  a  specific 
measure  on  the  subject.  At  the  time 
that  notice  was  given,  every  man 
in  the  country  who  knew  the  ri^c 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
knew  what  was  the  intention  of  it, 
which  was  to  embarrass  him  in  this 
measure.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
complained  in  that  place ;  he  never 
relaxed  his  efforts,  he  stated  his 
objections  amply.  They  were 
principally  to  tne  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners.  He 
even  committed  himself  in  writino^ 
on  the  subject.  He  considered 
the  reappointment  of  the  commit- 
tee necessary,  because  their  pow- 
ers were  professedly  deficient* 
The  right  honourable  gendeman 
had  'manifested  the  utmost  asto* 
nishment  that  a  committee,  whose 
inquiries  were  to  respect  the  edu. 
cation  (^  the  poor,  should  think  of 
calling  before  them  the  roasters 
of  Westminster  and  the  Charter- 
house schools.  But  what  had  be- 
come of  all  this  supriseand  amaxe- 
ment  in  1 816?  Why,  it  was  rather 
for  him  (Mr.  Brougham)  to  raise 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  astonish* 
ment,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  won£r  had  not  been 
excited  before.  Would  not  this 
furnish  sufficient  food  for  those 
who  delighted  in  Svonder?  But  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  prevented  in  1816  from 
knowing  what  the  committee  had 
done,  wiere  was  he  in  1817  ?  The 
subject  had  been  matter  of  very 
general  conversation  in  1816;  but 
if  he  had  shut  his  ears  then,  could 
he  not  believe  his  more  faithful 
O  eyes 
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ey€5  in  1817*  when  the  report  was 

eted  ?  The  honourable  mem- 
for  Liverpool  (Mt.  Canning) 
came  forward  and  made  some 
most  timely,  most  candid,  most 
fair  and  honest  observations  on 
what  he  thought  had  been  an  ex- 
ceeding of  their  powers* 

The  nonourable  gentleman  here 
adverting  to  the  circumstance  of 
theproc^ings  of  the  committee 
beingopen  to  the  wholehouse,  con- 
tended tfaatthey  must  have  been  as 
Veil  known  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemati  as  to  every  other 
mem&r  in  it«  Notwithstanding 
which,  they  were  now  first  arraign- 
^ed  by  him,  not  only  with  all  die 
bitterness  of  invective,  but  with  all 
the  innocence  of  ingenuous  asto- 
nishment. He  then  went  on  to 
show,  that  ks  to  the  formation 
of  the  committee^  by  far  the 
•greater  proportion,  exclusive  of 
the  neutral  members,  were  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  vote  widi 
ministers ;  that  of  the  original 
number  of  21,  at  least  16  were  of 
that  class  of  members ;  and  as  for 
the  5  others,  they  were  the  Horatii 
of  the  committee.  (Mr.  Peel  re- 
minded the  honourablegentleman 
-act  OSS  the  table  that  there  were 
only  3  Horatii.)  The  honourable 
gentleman  resumed.  He  was 
-quite  aware  of  that,  and  was  only 
applying  tlicir  character,  not  their 
number,  to  those  five  members. 
H^  certainly  did  not  mistake  the 
nuftiber  of  die  Horatii;  for$  in  the 
-absence  of  other  information,  all 
•frequenters  of  the  opera  might 
obtain  that  knowledge  there. 
Had  it  been  thought  that  the 
gentlemen  appointed  on  that 
committee  wisre  not  competent 
to  conduct  the  inquiry,  the  names 
of  others  might  have  been  added  | 
'the  right  honourable  geifdemsin 


might  have  proposed  himself^  er 
as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  cfaote. 
But  no;  although  he  had  heard 
that  Oxford  was  menaced.  Can- 
bridge  invaded,  and  the  school 
attached,  yet  he  remained  inac- 
tive :  although  his  own  aima  mai$r 
was  in  danger,  he  found  no  fault* 
he  made  no  exertion,  till  the  end 
of  the  present  session,  having  left 
the  Horatii,  as  he  csdled  the  city 
members,  •  to  resist  the  inroads 
which  the  committee  were  mak- 
ing. As  an  investigation  was  lo 
be  made  into  the  schools  of  the 
metropolis,  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  some  of  the  city  membeis. 
Mr.  alderman  Combe  had  been 
then  unable  to  attend,  and  wns 
not  therefore  nominated.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  was 
correct  in  stating,  that  nothing 
was  more  proper  dian  to  wati£ 
with  strictness  all  the  recommeo- 
dadons  which  committees  made, 
and  all  the  measures  which  origi- 
nated in  their  suggestion ;  but  oe 
had  not  applied  this  maxim  wdl, 
when  he  objected  to  the  power  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  compelling  informadoB. 
A  clause  c^this  nature  was  fbund 
inlord  Sidmonth'sbtll,  appomdiig 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry, 
whidi  clause  the  right  honour- 
able member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Canning)  shen  opposed  with  man- 
liness and  consistency.  The  house 
were  not  then  cautioned  to  beware 
of  the  suggesdons  of  that  commit- 
tee, nor  had  the  right  honourable 
gendeman  then  stepped  forward 
to  make  his  objecdoas.  But,  to 
return  to  what  the  committee  had 
done :  They  were  anxious  to  in- 
quire into  a  free-school  at  Pock- 
lin^ton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  cm  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  the  mas* 
ter  oi  St.  John's  college  Catt« 
bridgeii 
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bridge^  was  the  visiter  of  this  es- 
tablishment, and  that  he  had  re- 
cently visited  it.  The  committee 
therefore  preferred  examining  this 
gentleman'  at  once,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  result  of  his 
visity  as  well  as  of  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  establishment 
Itself.  The  committee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman «  did  examine 
that  gentleman ;  but  that  he  was 
treated  uncourteously,  he  ( Mr. 
Brougham)  positively  denied,  as 
far  as  his  recollection  served  him. 
In  the  course  of  an  examination, 
where  a  variety  of  questions  were 
asked  by  different  members,  he 
could  not,  of  course,  recollect  all 
that  passed ;  but  he  repeated,  that 
he  had  no  recollection  of  any  mat- 
ter which  could  be  considered  un<- 
courteous,  and  he  appealed  to 
those  gentlemen  who  were  on  th^e 
committee,  if  any  were.  In  reply 
to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  on  the  publication  of  the 
statutes,  tlie  honourable  and  learn- 
ed member  stated  it  to  have  been 
done  in  compliance  with  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  committee; 
but  of  the  marginal  ndtes  he  de- 
clared, and  he  was  convinced  that 
those  who  knew  him  would  be- 
lieve his  declaration,  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  till  he  bad  heard 
them  mentioned  that  night  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  every 
note  that  might  be  inserted  in  the 
margins  of  these  ancient  and  ez- 
cessivelv  voluminous,  records.  It 
was  owing  to  this  circumstance,' 
that  in  carrying  the  order  of  the 
coipmittee  into  execution,  no  dii- 
rection  had  been  given  to  the  print- 
er to  omit  the  marginal  notes. 
The  statutes  of  Winchester  col- 
lege»  however,  had  not  been  pub- 


lished;  and  in  the  case  of£toil> 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  had  not 
been  pleaded. 

The  next  point  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  speech- to 
which  he  should  advert,  was  that 
in  which  he  charjged  the  commit- 
tee with  continuing  to  act  when, 
according  to  the  forms  and  usage 
of  parliament,  their  labours  ought 
to  have  ceased.  Now,  on  tnis 
point  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  not  only  shown  his  own 
ignor^^nce  of  parliamentary  forms, 
but,  what  was  much  more  culpa* 
ble^  he  had  founded  on  that  igno- 
rance a  charge  which,  had  he  been 
better  acquainted  with  parliament- 
ary precedents,  he  must  have 
known  to  be  groundless.  So  far 
was  it  front  being  the  case,  that 
the  powers  of  the  committee  ne- 
cessarily terminated  with  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  that  he  would 
give  up  his  defence  and  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  if  he  did 
not  make  it  appear  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  education  commit- 
tee on  that  occasion  was  precisely 
that  which  was  adopted  at  tlie  ter- 
mination of  every  session  of  par- 
liament, whether  by  dissolution 
or  by  prorogation.  The  question 
could  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  for 
every  one  knew  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  print  and 
circulate,  during  the  recess,  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
committees  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
session.  Were  it  not  for  that 
practice,  the  business  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  completely  check- 
ed by  the  termination  of  each  ses- 
sion, and  not  only  would  the  la^ 
bpnrs  of  committees  be  complete^ 
ly  suspended,  but  the  result  of 
their  labours  during  the  preced- 
ing session  coqM  not*  be  commu- 
O  2  nicated 
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nicated  to  the  public,  or  to  mem- 
bers of  that  house,  till  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament.    Take  the 
righthonourable  gentleman's  plan 
—adopt  his  new  law  of  parlia- 
ment— ^let  the  close  of  each  session 
.put  a  stop  to  the  completion  of 
that  examination  in  which  com- 
mittees of  that  house  have  been 
engaged,  and  the  result  would  be, 
that  not  one  tittle  of  that  informa- 
tion which   the  house  required 
could  by  possibility  be  prepared, 
,  until  at  length  such  a  mass  of  pa- 
.pers  would  be  thrown  upon  its 
.  consideration  as  actually  to  over- 
whelm them. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the 
charge  of  his  having  written  with- 
in the  present  session  a  letter  to 
the  parochial  clergy*  It  was  not 
a  letter  written  under  inadvert- 
ence :  it  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  he  could  appeal  to 
living  testimony  to  prove  the 
nature  of  the  object  that  letter 
had  m  view.  That  object  was  to 
obtain  the  most  minute  detail  of 
the  state  of  education  through- 
out the  whole  island.  He  had 
learnt  from  the  parochial  clergy, 
whose  conduct  through  the  whole 
of  the  inquiry  was  above  his 
praise,  though  he  still  begged  of 
them  to  accept  it,  the  amount 
of  the  funds  of  the  endowed 
schools,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
<ierive  from  the  same  source  the 
needed  information  relative  to  the 
unendowed  schools.  He  thought 
he  had  framed  that  letter  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  misapprehension.  The 
terms  of  it  were,  "If  you  can 
ccmveniently,  inform  me ;''  and 
surely  it  was  clear  to  the  most  or- 
dinary apprehension  that  this  lan- 
guage was  used  in  his  individual 
capacity}  and  not  in  his  official 


character  of  chairman  of  the  coiu^ 
mittee.    Much  less  could  it  have 
been  misunderstood  when  compa- 
red with  the  circular  of  the  for- 
mer year,  for  the  terms  of  the  two 
were  widely  di£Ferent.  The  tenour 
of  that  circular  was  to  this   ef- 
fect— "You  are  required  to  re- 
turn answers  to  these  questions ;" 
and  consequently,  as    those    to 
whom  the  last  had  been  sent  had 
also  received  copies  of  the  first, 
the  distinction  between  the  two 
must  have  been  evident  to  them. 
But  it  was  said,  that  clergymen 
were  not  obliged  to  send  answers 
to  these  questions,  although,  if 
summoned,  they  were  oblieed  to 
attend  the  committee.    He  was 
aware  of  this,  and  it  was  to  save 
them  the  trouble  of  personal  at- 
tendance that  he  sent  the  circu- 
lar.   The  honoiu'able  and  learned 
gentleman   then    proceeded    to 
state,  that  no  political  use  had 
been  made  of  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee. 
So  guarded  had  he  been  on  this 
point,  that  in  the  case  of  St.  Bees' 
school,  he  had  denied  those  per- 
sons wl^    were  likely  to  make 
such  a  use  of  it  access  either  to 
the  minutes  or  to  his  own  private 
notes,  although  he  had  known  re- 
peated instances  in  which  notes  of 
evidence  had  been  given  to  pri- 
vate persons.    Nay,  he  was  aware, 
that  in  some  cases  even  minutes 
of  evidence  which  had  not  been 
printed  had  been  used  to  accom- 
plish political  purposes,  although 
in  his  opinion  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  practice.     He  recollected  one 
instance  in  particular,  in  which 
minutes  that  had  been  impounded 
by  the  committee  were  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  operate  against 
the  party  opposed  tp  the  gentle- 
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man  who  sent  them.  He  apolo- 
gized for  having  occupied  so 
mach  of  the  time  of  the  house, 
but  the  lenj^th  of  his  defence  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  extent  of 
the  attack  that  had  been  made 
against  himself  and  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  also  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  an  unexpected  attack, 
that  the  defence,  being  unpre« 
pared,  must  be  more  prolix  tnan 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
He  had  not  intentionally  omitted 
to  answer  any  one  count  of  the 
charge ;  but  if  he  had  done  so 
through  accident,  and  if  the  omis- 
sion were  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
should  not  fail  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 

Mr,  V.  Fitzgerald  complained 
that  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  made  what  was 
perhaps  intended  to  be  an  excul- 
pation of  himself,  the  medium  of 
mvective  against  his  right  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Peel).  Heki^^ew, 
and  could  excuse,  the  feeling  and 
temper  likely  to  be  excited  on 
such  an  occasion ;  but  there  was 
in  the  language  and  sarcasm 
which  the  learned  gentleman  had 
used  in  speaking  of  the  course 
pursued  by  his  right  honourable 
friend,  what  might  easily  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  necessity  of  vindi- 
cating his  own  conduct.  The 
learned  gcntjeman  had  complain- 
ed of  the  time  at  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  brought 
forward  these  charges ;  but  he 
would  ask,  When  had  any  other 
opportunity  occurred  ?  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  stated  the  rea-« 
sons  which  prevented  him  from 
discussing  the  subject  sooner,  and 
he  ought  to  make  the  same  allow- 
ance for  his  right  honourable 
friend  that  he  chimed  for  himself ; 


he  ought  to  reflect  that  his  right 
honourable  friend  could  not  make  ' 
these  statements  sooner,  because 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  not  given 
him  an  earlier  opportunity.  As 
to  the  complaint  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  he 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
charge,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  if  his  rieht  honourable 
friend  was  disposed,  as  every  ho- 
nourable member  had  a  rights  to 
remark  on  the  conduct  of  the  com* 
mittee,  he  was  not  bound  to  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  every 
member  of  that  committee.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  accused 
of  want  of  candour,  in  going  on  ' 
with  his  remarks  in  the  absence  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. (Mr.  Brougham  had  left 
the  house.)  The  honourable 
member  proceeded  at  considera* 
ble  length  in  support  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Peel,  and  in 
reply  to  the  explanations  offered 
by  Mr,  Brougham*  His  right 
honourable  mend  had  been 
charged  with  ignorance  of  parlia- 
mentary rules>  and  mih  making 
that  ignorance  the  ground  of 
an  accusation  against  others.  He  ' 
denied,  however,  that  the  custom 
appealed  to  with  so  great  confi- 
dence by  the  learned  gentleman, 
was  any  precedent  at  all  in  this 
case.  Although  there  were  many 
instances  in  which  evidence  taken 
before  committees  sitting  at  a 
late  period  of  the  session  had  been 
printed  and  circulated  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  yet  it  would 
be  found  that  that  course  had  been 
adopted  in  compliance  with  an 
express  order  of  tne  house.  These 
cases  were,  therefore,  no  prece- 
dent for  the  extent  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  in  printing  and 
O  3  circu. 
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circulating  these  minutes  without 
ao  order  of  the  house.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  honourable  and  learned 
gjentleman,  that  he  had  such  a 
right,  was  no  vindication  of  the 
iwof  it. 

.  Mr.  F.  Douglasi  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  education, 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  what  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  had  stated. 
^is  honourable  and  learned 
fiiend's  speech  had  been  mode^ 
rate  and  judicious.  It  was  not 
fair  in  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  have  attacked 
a  committee  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. .  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  brought  into  tlie  house 
the  wit  which  had  appeared  on  the 
subject  elsewhere,  but  sobered  and 
brought  down  to  the  meridian 
of  the  house.  He  would  say  of 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
that  he  was  a  most  moderate,  a 
most  active,  a  most  temperate, 
and  a  most  impartial  chairman. 

Lord  Castlereagh  considered 
the  latter  part  of  the  discussion  as 
by  no  means  an  unusual  and  un- 
warrantable deviation  from  the 
question  before  the  house.  The 
observations  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend  were  not  foreign  to 
the  recollection  of  the  house;  they 
w.ere  not  foreign  to  the  feeling  of 
the  house ;  they  were  not  foreign 
to  the  feelings  of  individuals  and 
bodies  formerly  reflected  on.  He 
would  advert,  but  very  shortly, 
to  the  conduct  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  with  re- 
spect  to  this  question ;  but  he 
begged  to  remind  the  house  of  the 
glowing  view  which  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  bad 
given  of  the  peculation  and  cor- 
ruption  ascribed  to  charities.  The 
honourable  and   learned  gentle- 


man had  represented  nuidsters  at 

using  their  utmost  eflforts  to  screea 
offences  and  to  cover  abuses*  He 
had  attempted  to  cover  parlia- 
ment with  the  odium  of  conniving 
at  peculation,  because  it  had  sup- 
posed  charities  to  be  chargeable 
only  with  the  imperfections  which 
marked  the  management  of  all 
property.  Yet,  now  it  appeared 
that  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers had  fulfilled  all  the  eipecta- 
tibns  of  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman*  He  had,  indeed^ 
endeavoured  to  find  in  one  part 
of  the  report  a  justification  of  all 
his  representations.  Because  the 
report  stated,  that  the  commission- 
ers had  discovered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Tunbridge  school  what 
they  might  possibly  raise  a  ques* 
tion  upon  in  a  court  of  equity, 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen** 
tleman  thought  all  his  charges 
were  confirmed.  He  congratula^ 
ted  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  that  he  had  so  far 
opeit^d  himself  tliis  night  as  to 
admit  that  the  utmost  extent  of 
evil  which  he  believed  to  exist 
was,  that  there  were  some  things 
which  might  be  brought  under 
inouiry  in  a  court  of  equity. 
With  respect  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  bill,  namely,  that  regaraing 
the  extent  of  the  commission, 
he  really  believed  that  the  money 
required  for  effecting  the  objects 
proposed,  would  be,  in  point  of 
economy,  well  laid  out,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  security  that  charities 
were  properly  conducted.  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  indulgence 
of  such  a  delusive  notion  as  that 
the  money  saved  by  this  inquiry 
would  go  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  commission.  The  inquiry 
might  be  expected  to  continue  for 
nipe  or  ten  years»  but  the  result 
would 
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wpqU  be  a  confidence  that  chari- 
tfai  'were  properly  managed,  £e- 
sidesy  the  very  appointment  of  the 
commission  would  five  an  activity 
to  charities  which  uiey  could  not 
otherwise  have,  and  for  this  reason 
he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  clause  respect- 
ing chati^s  having  special  visits 
ersy  he  thought  it  whimsical  and 
hard  that  he  nrast  defend  against 
the  honoorable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman a  clause  which  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
had  himself  introduced  into  hb 
bai  of  last  year.  Was  there  any 
dung  to  make  that  clause  very 
noxioas,  very  deadly,  or  very  im- 
moral  this  year  ?  What  was  there 
dangerous,  or  objectionable  in  the 
dattse  ?  He  was  persuaded  that 
there  was  nothmg  very  bad  in  it| 
or  die  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  would  not  have  been 
the  parent  of  it.  Those  who  had 
founided  charities  considered  the 
management  of  them  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
special  visiter;  but  when  they 
had  required  that  all  the  trustees 
shottld  be  subject  to  visitation^  it 
most  be  |»resamedy  that  visiters 
mixing  themselves  with  the  trust 
oughty  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  founder,  to  be  treated  as 
mere  trustees.  This  was  not» 
however,  the  moment  for  inquir* 
ing  into  the  management  of  those 
charities  where  tfa«  visiters  were 
not  trustees.  But  the  reports 
would  bring  their  number  and 
character  b^ore  the  house.  The 
whole  of  the  commission  was  ra- 
ther in  aid  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. The  arrangement  of  the 
commission  was  much  improved 
by  diis  bill  in  very  many  particu. 
Im.  The  machinery  was  more 
applieaUetO'thftpurposc.    Ther 


was  also  anodier  improvemeiiti 
namely,  the  mode  found  out  for 
compelling  the  attendance  and 
evidence  of  witnesses,  without  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  com- 
mittee of  military  mquiry.  There 
was  also  an  improvement  in  the 
summary  mode  provided  for  de- 
ciding questions  in  equity  without 
stamps,  without  appeals  from  the 
vice-chancellor,  or  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  without  many  .other 
delays  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
With  respect  to  the  whole  of  this 
bill,  he  abode  by  the  former  re^ 
commendation  of  the  honours^ik 
and  learned  gendeman,  and  so  be 
hoped  would  the  house. 

Mr.  Peel,  rose,  amid  cries  of 
**  spoke,  spoke,''  and  said,  that  as 
he  rose  to  vindica^  himself  he 
hoped  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
bouse.  The  honourable  and  leam^ 
ed  gendeman  had  eiven  notice  of 
a  motion  which  he  bad  not  made^ 

Mr.  John  Smith  i:ose  to  order* 
.  Mr.  Brougham  explained,  as  to 
his  intention  of  concluding  with  a 
motion.     He  had  not  made  diat 
modon.    . 

Lord  Casdereaeh  sucrgested^ 
that  ihe  reading  of  the  biu  a  third 
time  would  remove  die  difficulty, 
as  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  speaker  stated  his  reasons 
for  not  having  earlier  called  to 
order,  and  put  the  quesdon,  diat 
the  bill  be  read  a  third  dme* 

The  quesdon  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  Brougham  brou^t  up  a 
clause  to  enable  the  commission- 
ers to  get  efiect  given  to  the*  in- 
tentions of  £ovn&n  where  their 
instrucdons  may  have  been  defi- 
cient. 

Mr*  Peel  now  rose  to  reply  to 

the  chaiges  brought  against  him, 

O  4  charges 
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chazms  which,  if  i/^ell  fouflded, 
he  should  deprecate  more  than 
any  he  had  urged  against  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman. 
The  first  charge  was,  that  he  had 
prepared  a  bill  of  indictment,  and 
come  to  the  house  with  supporters 
of  that  indictment.  In  reply,  he 
had  to  say  that  he  had  prepared 
bis  bill  of  indictment  without  as- 
sistance* 

Mr,  Brougham  explained,  that 
he  had  only  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  having  his  friends 
about  him, 

Mr.  Peel  resumed.  He  was 
not  to  withhold  his  remarks  till  all 
the  members  of  the  committee 
should  choose  to  appear  in  the 
house.  If  he  had  fault  to  find 
with  the  honourable  gentleman's 
motives,  he  should  hare  found 
fault  with  his  motives ;  and  he 
could  assure  him»  that  he  never 
would  shrink  from  animadverting 
on  the  honourable  gentleman's 
conduct  when  it  might  deserve 
animadversion*  He  next  proceed- 
ed to  explain  the  reasons  why  he 
had  not  before  spoken  upon  this 
subject.  On  the  5th  of  April 
1 81 8  the  bill  was  first  introduced : 
on  the  6th  of  June  the  report^ 
which  contained  the  examination 
of  Doctor  Wood,  master  of  Saint 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  was 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved ;  so  that  he 
could  not  at  that  time  explain  the 
views  which  he  took  of  this  im- 

Eortant  subject,  or  vindicate  as 
e  could  have  wished  the  mo- 
tives, of  his  own  conduct.  One 
of  the '  letters  to  which  he  had 
alluded  was  written  in  July  ISiS^ 
diough  the  other  had  not. been 
vrritten  tiU  April  inthe  year  1819. 


The  conduct  of  the  committee  re* 
garding  the  prodoction  of  the 
statutes  of  Eton  college,  of  King's 
and  Trinity  colleges,  Cambridget 
were  such  as  had  excited  his  sur- 
prise in  no  small  degree.  If  he 
had  thought  fit  to  arraign  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  on  thb 
point,  it  would  have  been  fuHy 
competent  for  him  to  do  it :  but 
the  notice  which  his  noble  fnend 
had  given  of  his  intention  to  in* 
troduce  the  present  bill  had  pre^ 
vented  him  from  having  recourse 
to  such  a  measure.  He  confessed 
that  he  did  feel  that  romantic  at- 
tachment to  the  seat  of  his  educa- 
tion ^ich  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  attempted 
to  overwhelm  with  his  sarcasm 
and  ridicule ;  and>  instead  of  its 
being  a  matter  ef  charge  against 
him  that  he  did  so  feel,  he  was 
convinced  that  he  should  be  justlr 
chargeable  if  he  did  not  so  feeL 
He  had  purposely  avoided  every 
topic  which  was  not  connected 
with  the  vindication  of  his  own 
honour,  though  he  could  not  avoid 
remarking  that  many  topics  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  speech 
were  extremely  open  to  censure 
and  animadversion. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained. 

Mr.  Peel  read  an  extract  firom 
the  statutes  of  Eton.college,  from 
which  he  infinred  that  the  fellows 
were  bound  not  to  print  them  for 
the  perusal  of  strangers. 

hi r.  Brougham  was  still  quite 
at  issue  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  Mr.  Hynde  was  a 
lellow  of  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  not,  as  he  had  repre- 
sented him  to  be,  a  fellow  of  Eton. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  claimed  the 
privilege,  which  he  had  always 
exercised  during  the  45  years  he 
had  been amember  of  tbathoos^ 
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offtnerdnghts  ojMnionswith  the 
utmost  freedom  and  sincerity.  He 
miut  say,  that  the  right  honour- 
aUe  gentleman  had  not  made  him 
feel  less  upon  this  occasion  than  . 
he  should  have  felt  had  he  been 
himself  personally  concerned  in  it. 
There  was  nothing  which  appear- 
ed  to  him  to  have  justified  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in 
not  giving  the  house  the  previous 
iaformation»  which  was  in  his 
poweTy  upon  this  subject*  What 
he  had  said  in  his  last  speech  con- 
firmed the  opinions  which  he  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had  originally  en- 
tertained ;  and  be  made  this  ob- 
servation with  greater  pleasure, 
because  he  had  never  heard  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Wood  before  the 
present  moment.  As  that  gen. 
tleman»  however,  had  been  one  of 
his  comates  in  earlier  life  at  the 
nxiiversityy  he  should  cake  that  op- 
portunity of  stating  to  the  house, 
that  he  was  an  honest,  respectable, 
and  independent  man,  deserving 
to  be  held  up  as  an  example  of 
what  integrity  and  perseverance 
couid  e£fect,  to  those  who  were 
entering  upon  life  under  many  in- 
conveniences. How  the  case  of 
Pocklington-school  had  escaped 
his  notice  he  did  not  know,  and 
should  not  pretend  to  explain  ; 
but  considering  the  number  of 
years  during  which  he  possessed 
the  honour  of  representing  the 
great  and  populous  county  of 
York,  he  could  not  help  taking  it 
as  a  matter,  of  shame  to  himself, 
that  he  had  not  brought  it  for- 
ward as  a  case  well  worthy  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  That  case, 
as  it  related  to  a  spot  where  (we 
understood  him  to  say)  he  had 
himself  been  educated,  had  ex- 
cited no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
pis  grief  and  indignation*    But» 


leaving  that  case  for  the  present, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  state,  that 
no  man  in  the  world  was  less  ca^ 
pable  of  conducting  an  examina- 
tion with  severity  than  his  honour- 
able friend,  Mr.  Babington,  who 
had  been  upon  that  committee. 
He  would  confess  that  his  leanv* 
ed  and  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Brougham,  might  conduct  it 
with  a  certain  oegree  of  profes- 
sional, and,  if  he  might  be  al* 
lowed  the  word,  inquisitorial  se« 
verity ;  but  was  such  a  circum- 
stsmce  as  that  to  be  considered  as  • 
more  than  a  balance  to  the  bene- 
fits which  it  had  conferred  on  the 
public  ?  Now,  when  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  expressecl  the 
regret  which  he  felt  at  this  aspe- 
rity, had  he  entirely  forgotten  tht 
solid  results  which  had  been  pro* 
duced  by  this  inquiry,  and  wnich 
were  likely  to  remain  in  existence 
to  the  immortal  honour  and  glory 
of  his  honourable  friend  ?  He 
was  surprised  that  the  right  ho-i 
nourable  gentleman,  who  possess^ 
ed  SQ  much  acuteness  on  other 
subjects,  should  have  been  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  the  incalcula- 
ble benefits  which  had  been  ef- 
fected by  this  mode  of  investiga^ 
tion ;  indeed,  if  it  had  be^in  any- 
other  person  who  had  shown  such 
fatuity  of  intellect,he  should  have 
said  that  theman  was  totally  blind 
to  the  admirable  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country.  It  would 
be  useless  folly  in  him  to  express 
such  an  opinion  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable member  who  had  just 
addressed  them,  but  still  it  was 
with  no  little  satisfaction  that  he 
congratulated  the  house  on  their 
having  made  such  progress  as  they 
had  oone  in  the  cause  of  public 
education.  It  was  peculiarly 
happy  that  hb  honourable  friend, 
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vrith  all  those  splendid  qualifica- 
tions of  eloquence,  argunienta^ 
tion,  and  assiduity,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  should  have 
implied  himself  to  those  pursuits 
which  many  others  would  have 
deemed  to  be  far  below  their  no* 
tice  and  observation ;  and^  though 
he  willingly  allowed  his  daims  to 
public  gratitude  for  the  attention 
which  ne  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
given  to  another  subject,  which 
was  near  and  dear  to  hiis  TMr. 
Wilberforce's)  heart,  he  coulct  not 
help  describing  his  claims  to  it  on 
the  present  occasion  to  be  supe* 
rior.  The  noble  lord  opposite, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
technical  forms,  ought  to  consider 
the  intention  of  the  founders  of 
these  charitable  institutions,  and 
to  fulfil  them  as  far  as  lay  within 
his  abilities.  The  investigation  to 
be  rendered  useful  ought  to 
be  made  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner;  and  this  circumstance 
he  wished  most  earnestly  to  im- 
press on  the  recollection  of  the 
bouse.  He  knew  something  of 
the  abuses  which  existed  in  public 
charities,  from  an  attempt  which 
he  had  once  made  to  check  their 
increase:  when  he  first  brought 
in  his  bill  for  the  registration  of 
charities,  he  received  letters  from 
sdl  parts  of  the  country,  contain- 
ing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such 
abuses  as  the  house  could  not  pos- 
ably  be  aware  of.  A  friend  of 
his  own,  by  taking  a  hint  from  a 
grave-stone  in  a  country  church- 
vard,  had  been  led  to  prosecute 
nis  inquiries  till  he  had  recovered 
16,000/.  or  18,000/.  per  annum, 
which  were  now  applied  to  their 
original  purposes^  When  they 
were  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the 
public  that  they  were  aiming  at 
the  restoration  ot  chariuble  (qivi- 


dations,  they  could  not  doTwtter 
than  show  to  the  public  that  thejr 
were  acting  with  perfect  unanip> 
mity.  As  the  pressure  of  the 
.times  was  now  such  as  to  be  cur- 
tailing even  the  comforts  of  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  laree 
funds,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  tak^  care  that  that'pres- 
sure  fell  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
the  lower  orders;  and  even  where 
it  did  fall,  that  it  should  be  miti- 
gated to  the  utmost  extent,  by  the 
application  of  aU  charitable  funds 
to  their  proper  purposes* 

Mr.  Smyth  (of  Cambridge)  was 
anxious  to  express  his  sentiments 
upon  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  one  in  which  he,  as 
representing  his  constituents,  was 
so  greatly  interested.  As  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  education  committee, 
appointed  in  1816,  he  felt  an 
anxious  desire  to  lend  bis  aid  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject; 
and  he  could  assure  the  house 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  notwith- 
standing the  insinuations  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  an  ho- 
nourable member,  that  he  had 
entered  the  committee*  with  no 
prejudices  on  his  mind,  or  poli- 
tical bias.  It  was  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  contradict  these 
foul  aspersions,  and  to  assert, 
that  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
express  his  own  sentiments  either 
in  or  out  of  the  house,  he  nevo* 
should  be  afraid  to  avow  them. 
In  1817  the  committee  did  not 
sit,  and  in  1818  he  certainly  did 
not  attend  it.  If  blame  was  at- 
tached to  him  for  this  conduct, 
and  if  he  were  asked  the  reascms 
for  his  absence,  he  should  say 
that  his  time  had  been  most  fidly 
occupied  in  another  committee 
whicn,  in  his  opinion,  had  a  more 
paramount  claim  to  his  attention. 
Anodier, 
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Another^  and  perbaDs  a  more 
ireighty  reason  for  his  non«at- 
tenSuice  was,  that  he  had  enter- 
tained considerable  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  proceeding;  in  the 
inquiry.  He  had  not,  however, 
made  a  formal  objection  to  it; 
irsc,  because  he  might  have  been 
thought  anxious  to  screen  ab4ses ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, that  with  respect  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  the  more 
strict  the  inquiry  was,  the  les?  ne* 
cessity  would  there  b6  foutnd  for 
complaint.  Had  he  been  present 
on  the  occasion  of  the  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Wood  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  should  certainly  have 
objected  to  the  questions  put  to 
that  kerned  gentleman ;  the  im- 
putations contained  in  them  were 
unbecoming  to  the  situation  of 
Dr.  Wood,  and  to  his  own  know- 
'  ledge  were  unfounded.  He  had 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman,  and  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  character  most  di- 
stinguished for  his  respecubility, 
his  nonour,  his  talents,  and  his 
learning. 

Mr.  John  Smith  would  not  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  question. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  insinuated  that  a 
party  feeling  had  pervaded  the 
committee.  He  could  only  say  in 
answer,  thathe  had  attended  many 
committees,  and  he  never  saw  a 
less  disposition  to  party  feeling  in 
his  life,  than  on  this  particular  com- 
mittee. Libels  the  most  false  and 
scandalous  had  been  industriously 
circulated  respecting  the  com- 
mittee,  and  the  honourable  and 
learned  gaitleman  who  filled  the 
chair  on  that  occasion;  ques- 
tions had  been  said  to  have  been 
put  which  were  never  asked,  and 
witnesses  were  said  to  have  been 


examined  who  had  never  entered 
the  committee  room.  He  could 
not  help  expressing  his  regret  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Peel),  whose  talents 
and  sound  understanding  were  so 
well  appreciated,  had  this  night 
thought  proper  to  make  the  most 
unwarrantable  attacks  against  a 
man  who  had  done  more  in  the 
support  of  the  cause  pf  truth  and 
justice  than  almost  any  other  in- 
dividual. He  hoped  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  do 
as  much  :  at  least,  he  (Mr*  John 
Smith)  knew  that  he  never  would 
be  able  to  do  more  than  that  most 
distinguished  gentleman. 

The  clause  was  then  brought 
up,  and,  having  been  read,  was 
added  by  way  of  rider  to  the  bilL 
Mr.  Brougham  then  brought 
up  a  clause,  exempting  the  com- 
missioners from  making  a  report 
to  either  house  of  parliament,  that 
drawn  up  for  the  king  in  council 
being  deemed  sufiicient.-«>This 
clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brougham^ next  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  body  of  the 
bill,  to  take  avray  the  exception 
in  the  bill  to  visited  charities,  and 
in  doing  so  he  said  he  would  not 
retract  a  word  he  had  said  with 
respect  to  the  abuses  which  exist- 
ed in  these  institutions.  The 
greater  number  of  tliem  arose 
from  negligence  alone ;  but  of  a 
very  large  portion  culpable  neglU 
gence  woukl  be  found  to  be  tfa« 
cause,  even  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  gross  corruption.  In  the 
opinion  he  had  thus  expressed  he 
was  supported  by  the  present  lord 
chancellor,  and  the  late  lord  Ke- 
nyon ;  and  backed  as  he  was  by 
these  great  authorities  he  was  dis- 
posed to  any  tfamg  rather  than 
lower,  his  t0Be» 

Sir 
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Sir  W.  Scott  objected  to  the- 
amendment,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  the  visiters  would  be 
reduced  to  mere  nominal  ofijcera, 
He  represented  the  evil  conse^ 
quences  of  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  in  such 
institutions;  and  intimated  that 
disputes  might  arise  between  the 
parties,  which  might  be  most  pre- 
judicial to  the  establishment,  to 
protect  which  was  \bt  sole  object 
of  thelegidature. 

Mr.  Scarlett  confessed  that  he 
sawnone  of  thos^  evil  consequen  ces 
which  had  been  so  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  last  speaker.  It  was 
to  be  recollected  tnat  these  com- 
missioners would  make  no  new 
laws ;  their  object  would  be  sim- 
ply to  institute  inquiries.  He  put 
a  case  hypothetically :  Where  the 
trustees  had  neglected  to  put  in 
force  the  laws  of  the  founder  of 
the  ipstitution^-rwas  not  this,  he 
asked,  a  case  which  ought  to  be  in- 
^  quired  into  ?  He  really  saw  every 
*  reason  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr^  Bathurstopposedthe  amend- 
aient. 

Mr.  Ellice  strenuously  support- 
ed the  amendment. 

The  bouse  then  divided-^ 
For  the  original  words 
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Majority    .    t    •  S2 

On  the  motion  that  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means, 

Mr.  Calvert  objected  to  going 
on  with  business  at  this  late  hour 
(two  o'clock  in  the  morning). 

Mr,  Hutchinson  repeatecl  the 
objection,  and  complained  parti- 
cularly of  the  late  hours  at  which 
fresh  business  was  brought  for- 
ward on  some  late  occasions* 


The  chancellor  of  ibe  exche* 
quer  said  this  arose  from  unavoid- 
able circumstances. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  the  committee,  and  a  resolu* 
tion  was  passed  for  granting 
12,000^000/.  of  a  loan  out  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  service  of  (he 
year. 

June  23.— *On  the  motion  oi 
lord  Harrowby,  the  bank  cash 
payments  bill  was  read  the  third 
^me. 

Lord  Harrowby  moved  s 
clause,  that  it  be  in  the  option  of 
the  bank  to  pay  either  m  sold 
coin  or  bullion  after  the  5m  of 
July  1822,  if  its  issues  of  bullion 
previous  should  have  raised  the 
price  of  it  above  that  of  the  mint. 
The  clause  was  agreed  to. 
'-  The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he 
had  been  misunderstood  when  he 
said,  that  no  loan  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  next  year ;  he  car* 
tainly  did  not  mean  to  include  in 
that  the  five  millions  required  to 
make  good  the  payments  to  the 
bank. 

The  report  on  the  Irish  grants 
was  agreed  to ;  and  the  house,  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
agreed  to  three  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  1.  *<  Ths^t  the  sum  of 
244,892/.  18#.  9d.  bein^the  sum 
plus  amount  now  remaining  in  the 
exchequer  of  the  ways  stnd  means 
voted  for  1818,  be  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  present  year;  2. 
That  the  sum  of  16,500,000/L  be 
raised  by  exchequer  bills,  for  the 
services  of  the  present  year,  1819; 
S.  That  2,000,000/.  British  cur- 
rency, be  raised  by  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Ireland  for 
the  present  year." 

Mr.  Vanstturt  informed  the 
concmiittee  of  the  incieasing  state 
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.of  the  rerenue ;  and  that  there 
was  an  excess  in  the  present  quar- 
ter, over  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  last  year,  of  more  than 
900^000/.  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  tea  duties. 

JLord  Holland  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Liverpool  against  the 
foreign  enlistment  bilh  His  lord- 
ship observed  that  the  petition 
was  ^gned  by  a  great  number  of 
the  most  respectable  merchants 
and  ship-owners  of  that  town. 

Earl  Bathurst  rose  to  move 
that  the  bill  be  now  committed. 
.  His  lordship  observed,  that  the 
object  of  this  measure  was  to  pre- 
vent his  majesty's  subjects  from 
engaging  in  foreign  service,  from 
fitting  out,  equipping,  or  arming 
vessels  for  warlike  operations 
against  countries  at  peace  with  his 
majesty,  without  license.  The 
act  of  the  9th  and  29th  of  his  late 
majesty  made  it  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  for  a  British 
sabject  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
any  state,  sovereign,  or  potentate, 
vnthout  his  majesty's  license  ;  an 
act  was  passed  in  the  29th  of  the 
same  reign  to  prevent  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  from  serving  as  offi- 
cers under  the  French  king  ;  and 
in  the  9th  of  his  present  majesty 
an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  sub- 
jects from  serving  foreign  powers 
¥dthoat  his  license,  and  to  compel 
the  officers  of  the  Scotch  brigade 
in  the  service  of  Holland  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allemance  and  abju- 
ration* Acts  having  the  same 
object  were  also  passed  in  Ireland. 
It  had  been  found  that  persons, 
without  receiving  enlisting  mo- 
ney in  this  country,  went  abroad 
and  enlisted.  This  contrivance 
was,  therefore,  guarded  against 
by  clauses  in  the  act  of  the  29th 
deoi^  II.>  and  the  enlxsdng  out 


of  the  country,  or  the  seducing 
his  majesty's  subjects  so  to  enlist, 
was  made  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  It  was  pretended  that 
these  laws  had  been  framed  solely 
to  prevent  enlistment  for  the  Pre- 
tender ;  but  that  such  was  not  the 
fact,  their  enactments,  as  weU  as 
the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  carried  into  e£Fect,  showed. 
It  was  certain  that  the  act  of  the 
9th  George  II.  had  been  exe- 
cuted, wiuiout  any  reference  to 
the  pretender,  against  enlistments 
for  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

Having  stated  how  the  lav 
stood  at  present,  he  had  to  explam 
the  circumstances  which  called 
for  the  present  measure.  Soon 
after  the  late  peace  it  was  disco- 
vered that  several  British  officers 
had  left  this  country  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  insurgents  of 
South  America.  While  ue  num- 
ber who  adopted  this  course  was 
small,  the  government  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  notice 
their  engagements.  When,  how- 
ever, the  number  increased,  and 
became  very  considerable,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  mark  that  such  en- 
gagements were  not  made  with 
the  consent  of  his  majesty's  eovem- 
ment.  It  was  accordingly  noti- 
fied to  officers  on  half-pay,  that 
those  who  enlisted  in  foreign  ser- 
vice, without  his  majesty'slicense, 
would  not  be  entitled  to  that  half, 
pay.  This  step,  however,  had 
not  the  desired  effisct.  The  dis- 
position to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  insurgents  continued^  and 
recruiting  for  their  service  was 
openly  practised  in  the  country. 
Considerable  bodies  openly  em- 
barked for  South  America,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  of 
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some  more  effectual  means  of  pre- 
vention«  It  was  found,  that  the 
existing  laws  did  not  afford  suffi- 
cient means.  According  to  the 
law,  any  British  subject  enlisting 
without  his  majesty's  license,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
state,  or  potentate,  was,  on  con- 
viction, guilty  of  felony;  but  this 
law  did  not  apply  to  the  South 
American  insurgents.  At  least 
it  appeared  very  doubtful  whether 
persons  enlisting  with  these  insur- 
gents could  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  fit 
that  the  doubts  which  existed  on 
that  subject  should  be  removed. 
The  situation  in  which  this  coun- 
try  stood  with  respect  to  Spain 
was  also  to  be  considered.  By  the 
treaty  of  ISl^l*,  Great  Britain  was 
bound  to  give  no  military  assist- 
ance to  the  insurgents ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  determination 
of  the  government  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  was  declared. 
Now,  tlie  character  of  neutrality 
was,  that  nothing  should  be  grant- 
ed to  one  party  which  was  not  al- 
lowed to  the  other.  A  proclama- 
tion founded  upon  this  principle 
was  issued  in  1817.  By  that  pro- 
clamation his'  majesty's  subjects 
were  warned  not  to  accept  any 
commissions,  or  give  any  military 
aid  to  either  of  die  belligerents. 
This  principle  6f  neutrality  was 
strictly  acted  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment i  and  though  some  British 
officers  were  serving  by  license  in 
the  Spanish  armies.  It  was  under- 
stood that  they  were  not  to  serve 
against  the  insurgents.  This  un- 
derstanding had  been  fairly  acted 
upon,  and  two  British  officers  who 
were  to  have  served  in  South 
America  had  been  prevented.  As 
there  were,  however,  doubts  re- 
specting the  power    of  applying 


the  existing  laws  to  peR()kis  en- 
listing for  the  insurgents,  it  wts 
requisite  to  come  to  parliament 
for  new  authority. 

By  the  present  bill  the  acts  of 
his  late  and  present  majesty,  and 
the  Irish  acts,  wererep^ed;  and 
it  was  provided,  that  persons  en- 
listing in  foreign  service  should  on 
conviction  be  guilty,  not  of  felony 
as  under  the  former  law,  but  of 
misdemeanour  only.  There  were 
other  provisions  framed  for  the 
purpote  of  carrying  this  object 
into  effect,  but  these  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  now  to  describe. 
The  supplying  belligerents  with 
warlike  stores,  and  equipping  ves- 
sels for  warlike  purposes,  were 
also  prohibited.  Witn  respect  to 
this  part  of  the  bill,  be  had  heard 
no  objection  from  any  quarter. 
The  evils  experienced  in  com- 
merce from  vessels  roaming  over 
the  seas,  under  unknown  and  un- 
acknowledged flags,  had  been  too 
generally  felt,  to  suppose  that 
British  merchants  would  be  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  regulations 
provided  b^  this  pan  of  the  bilL 
The  opposition  to  the  measure 
had,  therefore,  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  clauses  which  are 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  pit" 
venting  the  enlistment  of  Bntish 
subjects  in  foreign  service. 

In  arguing  this  question,  he 
should  confine  himself  to  consi- 
derations of  general  policy.  It  was 
not,  however,  because  he  under- 
valued the  force  of  the  particular 
engagements  existing  between  this 
country  and  Spain  under  the  trea- 
ty of  1814,  that  he  restricted  him- 
self to  this  ground.  He  should 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  pro* 
posed  measure  totally  independent 
of  the  treatv ;  and  if  on  general 
principle|||r  bill  bttght  to  pasi» 
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ibcirlorSdhipswcnilif  acknowledge 
diat  the  existence  of  the  treaty 
only  raulered  the  obligation  to 
adopt  this  measure  the  greater. 
Were  he  caUed  upon  to  point  out 
a  circumstance  which  would 
stamp  the  character  of  anarchy 
on  a  state>  he  would  describe  it  to 
consist  in  such  a  laxity  of  the 
laws,  diat  the  subjects  might  be 
at  war  with  another  country, 
while  the  government  was  at 
peace  with  it ;  yet  such  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  state  of  the  law 
m  this  country-  Soldiers  might 
be  enlisted  and  embarked  to  serve 
agrainst  a  friendly  power,  ships 
might  be  equipped,  and  armed 
expeditions  sent  out,  not  only  to 
assist  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,. but  against 
places  of  which  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment has  undisturbed  posses- 
sion. General  Macgregor  had 
embodied  a  force  composed  of 
British  troops,  and  taken  Porto 
Bello,  a  place  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  a  Spanish  force.  His 
ships  were  Brinish,  the  equipment 
•British,  and  he  arrived  off  the 
Spanish  settlement  under  the  Bri- 
tbh  flag*  If  this  was  done  with 
respect  to  Porto  Bello,  might  not 
a  British  force  in  the  same  man- 
ner be  sent  against  Spain  itself? 
Was  this  a  state  of  the  law  which 
os^t  to  be  permitted  to  continue  ? 
GreatBritain  professed  neutrality, 
and  yet  this  powerful  a^istance 
could  be  givea  to  one  of  the  bel* 
lienerent  parties  and  not  to  the 
oSier,  and  that  party  from  whom 
die  assisunce  was  withheld  was 
the.only  one  to  which  tiiis  country 
was  bound  by  treaty*  Could  such  a 
«tat&  of  the  law  be  regarded  as 
consbtent  with  tommon  sense  or 
coQunon  honesty?  He  wiotdd 
apfctH  10  what  occun»d  utfder  si- 


milar circumstances  between  other 
states. 

In  the  year  1792  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britam 
and  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
subjects  of  neither  power  should 
accept  commissions  in  the  service 
of  any  prince  or  state  at  war  with 
the  other.  How  was  this  treaty 
executed  ?  When  the  war  biToke 
out  between  this  country  and 
France,  did  the  United  States 
permit  aid  to  be  given  to  our  en^ 
my  ?  No,  they  passed  a  law  for 
securing  the  execution  of  the  trea* 
ty ;  at  first,  for  two  years  only, 
at  the  termination  of  which  the 
act  was  made  perpetuaL  By  that 
act  any  American  citizen  accept- 
ing a  commission  or  enlisting  in 
the  axsnies  of  a  prince  or  state,  at 
war  with  another  power,  with 
which  the  United  States  were  at 
peace-— concerned  in  equipping  or 
arming  vessels  for  the  aid  of  such 
prince  or  state,  was  declared  guil- 
ty of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and 
made  subject  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. The  act  also  provided 
against  any  augmentation  of  the 
crews  »f  ships  ^war  belonging  to 
either  party,  which  might  be  in 
the  waters  of  the  Uhited  States, 
and  against  any  expedition  bemg 
fitted  out  in  favour  of  eitiber  bell». 
gerent ;  which  were  declared  of- 
tfences,  subject  likewise  to  the 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. In  thii  way  had  the 
United  States  acted  on  tlie  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  this 
countrv  and  France  s  let  him  now 
ask,  what  conduct  the  same  go* 
vonment  had  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  the  diierences  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies?  The 
United  States  were  at  peace  with 
Spain,  and  wished  xq  preserve  a 
neutrality ; 
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neatrality;  but  ships,  equipped 
and  armed  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  sailed  to  aid  the 
insurgents.  Thegovemment wish- 
ed to  stop  them,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  very  same  sort  of  difficul- 
ty existed  there  as  here.  The  ex- 
isting law  only  provided  against 
aid  being  given  to  any  prince^ 
potentate,  or  state  ;  and  was  si- 
lent with  respect  to  countries  in 
the  situation  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. The  American  legislature 
trished  to  realize  the  neutrality 
they  professed,  and  in  1818  pass- 
ed a  bill  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1792  to  every  de- 
scription of  state  or  power,  whe- 
ther regularly  recognised  or  not. 
This  was  what  had  been  done  by 
the  United  States,  and  a  measure 
of  similar  equality  was  proposed 
to  be  enacted  by  the  present  bill. 
It  was  our  duty  to  make  our  neu- 
trality real,  and  not  to  allow  tbe 
one  party  to  receive  advantages 
denied  to  the  other.  We  must 
either  give  assistance  to  both 
parties,  or  refuse  it  to  both  ;  there 
was  no  other  alternative  than  this. 
It  was,  therefore,  for  their  lord- 
ships to  consider  which  course 
tthey  would  adopt.  For  his  part 
he  was  prepared  to  contend  on  the 
principles  of  general  policy,  that 
It  was  not  uie  interest  of  this 
country  to  allow  troops  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  belligerents  with 
whom  we  may  happen  to  be  at 
peace.  It  could  neither  be  for  the 
mterest  or  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try thus  to  allow  British  subjects 
to  discard  their  allegiance. 

In  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
nid,  their  lordships  would  per- 
ceive that  he  had .  put  aside  the 
consideration  of  the  existing  obli* 
gations  by  which  the  country  is 
bound  to  S]gain-*not  that  he  did 


not  regard  those  <)faIfgationi  at  uf 
great  importance,  but  because  he 
uought  It  sufficicent  to  rest  the 
whole  merits  •£  the  question  at 
issue  on  general  policy  and  the 
obvious  interests  of  the  country. 
If  their  lordships  thought  it  would 
be  a  wise  policy  to  permit  enlist> 
ments  for  two  belligerents,  thev 
would  of  course  throw  out  die  ImU 
now  under  consideration.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  concurred  in 
the  view  of  the  subject  with  which 
he  was  impressed,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  such  enlistments 
ought  not  to  be  permitted,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  this 
measure  their  support.  It  had 
been  contended  by  some,  that  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  fbrrign 
service,  in  time  of  peace,  wooid 
be  advantageous,  by  afibrding 
British  subjects  a  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  enterprise  and  spirit. 
It  was  said,  rep^  the  existing 
Liws,  permit  enlistment  in  the 
service  of  both  belligerents,  and 
then  it  will  be  seen  mat  for  one 
British  subject  who  will  enter  into 
the  service  of  his  catholic  majes- 
ty a  thousand  will  join  the  insur- 
gents. Now  if  this  were  really 
the  case,  could  the  I'epeal  of  these 
laws  be  a  measure  ot  neotrafity  I 
Would  it  not  be  deliberately  af- 
fording effectual  aid  to  the  one 
gtrty,  and  none  to  the  odier? 
That  could  only  be  a  measure  of 
neutrality  which  carried  with  it 
no  partiality  to  either  party. 

Their  lordships  also  would  not 
fail  to  reflect,  that  the  same,  mea- 
sure which  we  dealt  out  to  other 
countries  might  be  returned  upon 
ourselves,  if  such  a  principle  of 
the  law  were  founded  in  humen 
and  justice,  let  it  be  openly  avow^ 
ed  and  adopted  $  but  if  it  rested 
on  injustice^  God  forbid  that  9X^ 
Yiewt 
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▼iews  ofrnterest  should  indace  this 
country  to  act  upon  it.  Suppose 
this  country  at  war  with  another 
state*  or  with  some  part  of  our 
own  dominions,  and  France  du- 
ring the  contest  a  neutral  power  ; 
what  would  their  lordships  think 
if  France  allowed  troops  to  be  en- 
listed in  her  territory,  and  em- 
barked in  her  ports,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  British  territory, 
or  acting  against  the  forces  of  this 
country  ?  The  French  have  some 
flipping  which  they  might  so  em- 
ploy, they  have  a  long  list  of  half- 
pay  officers,  not  less  in  distress, 
nor  less  anxious  for  employment, 
than  those  of  this  country.  What 
would  the  British  merchants  who 
petition  against  this  bill  say,  if 
diey  saw  expeditions  sailing  from 
French  ports  to  attack  the  sources 
of  our  commerce  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world?  He  was  afraid  we 
should  not  be  much  benefited  by 
its  being  left  to  the  option  of 
French  officers  to  engage  on  either 
side  according  to  their  individual 
opinions ;  nor  did  he  expect  that 
our  navigation  would  be  much 
benefit^  by  having  the  power  of 
engaging  French  ships.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  we  were  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  our  own  colo- 
nies. That  was  a  misfortune  we 
had  once  experienced,  and  during 
that  contest  many  persons  in  this 
country  were  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  the  resistance  of  the 
colonies  was  lawful ;  but  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed respecting  tlie  questions  in 
di^mte,  all  parties  united  in  con- 
demning the  interference  of 
France.  Such  a  law  as  that  now 
contended  for  would  however 
give  the  subjects  of  France  the 
rig^t  of  interfering,  while  their 
gDvemment  remained  at  peace 
1819. 


with  this  country.  If  we  asked 
how  it  happened  that  so  much  aid 
was  given  to  our  enemy  and  none 
to  us,  we  might  be  told  that  such 
was  die  ardour  of  French  soldiers 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  such 
the  desire  of  French  sailors  to 
crush  the  colonial  monopoly  of 
Great  Britain,  that  they  were  all 
eager  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  opposed  to  us.  Who  would 
not  feel  the  glaring  injustice  of 
such  a  neutrality  ?  And  in  what 
would  it  differ,  from  that  which 
tliis  country  would  exhibit,  were 
the  existing  laws  repealed,  and 
the  new  provisions  of  this  bill  re- 
jected > 

The  principle  of  free  enlistment 
into  foreign  service  never  was  die 
policy  of  this  country.  The  vo« 
lunteering  for  the  service  of  fo- 
reign states,  which  took  place  un- 
der queen  Elizabeth  and  in  the 
two  subsequent  reigns,  could  es- 
tablish no  precedent  against  that 
general  policy.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabetn  the  armaments  were  for 
the  defence  of  protestants.  She 
did  not  allow  enlistments  for  any 
two  belligerents  with  whom  the 
country  happened  to  be  at  peace. 
Did  she  allow  Philip  of  Spain  to 
recruit  in  this  country  or  Ireland 
catholics  to  serve  against  the  pro- 
testants in  the  Netherlands  ?  His 
lordship  then  referred  to  the  en- 
listments which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  during  the  war 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  during  the  war  be- 
tween Gustavus  ot  Sweden  and 
the  emperor ;  and  contended  that 
these  cases  afforded  no  precedent 
which  could  induce  their  lordships 
to  adopt  so  impolitic  a  law.  To 
show  how  inconsistent  the  system 
of  foreign  enlistment  was  ^th  the 
interests  of  the  countryi  lie  par- 
P  ticularly 
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ticularly  instanced  an  occurrence 
in  the  rei^n  of  James  I.  When 
the  negotiation  was  ^oing  on  for 
the  marriage  of  pnnce  Charles 
with  an  infanta  of  Spain,  that  go« 
¥emment  w^as  allowed  to  raise 
troops  in  England  to  serve  against 
ihe  united  provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Could  any  thing  have 
been  more  hostile  to  British  inter- 
ests than  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing ?  To  such  disadvantages  ^d 
iucouveniencies  the  country  would, 
however  be  qonstantly  exposed, 
were  the  law  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  state  as  to  permit  the  voluntary 
epiistment  ot  British  subjects  in 
the  service  of  belligerents^  with 
whom  this  country  ought  to  be  at 
peace.  Evpry  government  was 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  sub- 
jects towards  other  states,  when 
it.  could  control  their  conduct. 
To  permit  our  subjects  to  carry 
on  a  war  while  the  government 
was  at  peace,  was  an  indication 
of  weakness  or  insincerity  in  the 
government.  The  government 
of  a  country  was  justly  answera- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  any  force 
diat  might  be  raised  from  among 
its  subjects.  If  the  parliament  of 
England  permitted  the  crown  to 
possess  no  troops  without  its 
sanction^  if  we  were  justly  jea- 
lous of  the  existence  of  foreign 
troops  amiong  us,  how  could  we 
permit  troops  to  be  levied  amon^ 
US  by  foreigners,  without  the  h- 
cense  of  the  crown  or  the  permis- 
sion of  the  legislature?  He  would 
not  uouble  the  house  at  greater 
length.  He  would  jonly  urge 
upon  their  lordships,  that,  pro- 
fessing, as  it  did,  the  principles 
o£  neutrality,  this  country  ought 
to  act  fairlj^  and  impartially  by 
both  the  paities.  To  prohibit  as- 
sistance to  both  was  the  best  way 


of  preserving  that  impartiaikyr 
and  preventing  acts  which  ttiight 
compromise  uie  honour  or  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Lord  Holland  began  by  re- 
marking on  the  great  variety  of 
motives  that  had  been  adduced 
for  passing  the  bill  before  the 
house,  and  the  great  variety  of 
grounds  on  which  its  policy  was 
defended.  If  in  ordinary  life  we 
found  a  person  who  stated  various 
and  contradictory  motives  for  a 
paiticolar  action  of  life,  his  con- 
duct would  lead  to  the  suspicioBy 
that  these  alleged  motives  were 
mere  pretences,  and  that  the  real 
motive  was  concealed.  If,  inad> 
dition  to  the  variety  and  incoosist* 
ency  of  his  sutements,  we  found 
that  he  accounted  for  bis  coo* 
duct  on  grounds  of  so  romantic  a 
nature,  as  indicated  the  absence  of 
all  our  usual  feelings  and  a  neg- 
lect of  our  most  cherished  interests, 
it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to 
imagine,  that  he  not  only  aimed 
at  concealment,  but  that  his  real 
motive,  if  disclosed,  was  of  too 
odious  a  character  to  be  openly 
avowed  and  defended*  Now, 
when  he  recollected  the  course 
pursued  respecting  this  measure, 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
above  description  applied  to  it. 
When  he  recollected  what  hap- 
pened more  particularly  in  an- 
other place,  where  it  was  introdu- 
ced on  the  ground  of  correcting  an 
anomaly  in  our  criminal  ^aws,  by 
persons  that  opposed  themselves 
to  any  revision  or  improvement  of 
the  criminal  code,  he  could  not 
but  suspect  the  sdleged  motive* 
That  ground  was  afterwards  de» 
serted»  as  being  found  too  nar- 
row for  the  superstructare  to  be 
raised  upon  it;  and  then  we  were 

told 
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told  tbat  tbe  measure  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  principles  of 
neutrality.  Subsequently  it  had 
been  discovered  that  this  founda- 
tion was  still  too  confined)  and 
now  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
adopt  the  measure  before  it,  be- 
cause die  country  was  pledged  to 
it  by  the  modification  introduced 
into  our  practice  by  the  stipula- 
tion of  a  particular  treaty,  which 
was  completely  at  variance  with 
the  argument  in  its  favour  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  neutrality. 
By  the  stress  laid  on  this  latter 
argument,  it  was  dear  that  it 
was  wished  to  give  great  advan- 
tages to  one  of  the  parties  over 
the  other. 

It  had  been  said,  that  though 
the  bin  was  connected  with  a  po- 
licy opposed  to  our  present  inter- 
ests, and  more  to  the  feelings  and 
wbbes  of  its  authors,  it  ought  to 
be  supported  as  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciples  of  justice  and  preserving 
the  national  honour.  He  would 
afterwards  examine  the  nature 
and  force  of  this  plea;  in  the 
mean  time  it  was  sufficient  tomen- 
tion  it,  to  show  that  it  was  at 
variance  with  the  other  grounds 
on  which  the  bill  had  been  de- 
fended, and  contained  a  principle 
of  so  unusual  a  kind,  as  rendered 
tbe  sincerity  of  those  who  ad- 
vanced it  doubtful.  If  any  part 
of  the  measure  was  reasonable 
and  just,  he  (lord  Holland)  was 
willing  to  adopt  it,  though  he  ob- 
jected to  the  unreasonable  time  at 
which  it  was  brought  forward. 
In  this  temper  he  concurred  in 
those  clauses  of  the  bill  which  re- 
pealed the  statutes  of  the  9th  and 
S9th  of  Geo.  II.  He  did  so^  not 
because  those  acts  were  found  op- 
pressive in  practice,  or  because 
they  were  ill  any  way  feunded  on 


principles  like  those  of  the  present 
measure.  There  appeared  no- 
thing in  their  enactments,  or  in 
their  history,  to  show  that  they 
had  been  passed  to  preserve  our 
neutrality,  or  thai  their  operation 
had  been  found  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  He  believed  there  was 
great  truth  in  the  statement  of 
those  who  accounted  for  their  en- 
actment from  a  fear  of  the  pre- 
tender, and  a  desire  to  prevent 
British  subjects  from  being  em- 
bodied under  his  standard.  The 
latter  of  those  acts,  it  should  like- 
wise be  remembered,  was  passed 
in  the  view  of  a  war.  The  noble 
earl  (Bathurst)  had,  indeed,  men- 
tioned one  instance  in  which  they 
had  been  executed,  unconnected 
with  the  pretender,  and  that  was 
in  the  case  of  some  persons  enlist- 
into    the  Prussian    service. 


m 


This  only  showed  that,  as  the  acts 
were  passed  in  the  time  of  peace, 
they  had  been  enforced  to  prevent 
our  subjects  from  joining  a  foreign 
force  when  their  services  were  re- 
quired at  home.  He  came  now 
to  the  question,  whether  the  pre- 
servation of  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality required  the  enactment  of 
the  present  measure  ?  And  here 
he  must  say,  that  he  had  some 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  that  related  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  witi  no  little 
surprise.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  noble  lord  would  have 
had  recourse  to  the  legislation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for 
authority  on  the  law  of  nations,  for 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
neutrality  ?  Nay,  who  would  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  set 
aside  all  former  precedents,  and 
condemned  all  former  legislation 
at  home,  to  exalt  this  new  au- 
thority? Not  only  James  I., 
P2  who 
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wlio  was  censured  by  the  noble 
earl  for  his  pacific  temper ;  and 
Charles  I.,  so  strangely  blamed 
and  eulogized  in  the  same  breath ; 
but  all  the  monarchs  of  England 
up  to  the  year  17S6  suffered  in 
comparison  with  this  new  oracle ; 
and  yet  they  had  contrived,  with- 
out any  law  of  neutrality,  to^ 
maintain  peace  longer  than  those 
who  had  succeeded  them. 

He  would  venture  by  the  way 
to  suggest  to  the  noble  earl,  that 
the  love  of  peace  manifested  by 
James  I.  was  more  advantageous 
to  his  people  than  the  opposite 
disposition  that  of  late  had  guided 
the  councils  of  this  country.  In 
speaking  of  the  policy  of  Charles  I. 
the  noble  earl  professed  a  de^re 
to  use  no  harsh  eipression  to* 
wards  that  unfortunate  monarch  ; 
and  yet  could  there  be  a  censure 
more  severe;  could  there  be  a 
statement  more  destructive  of  his 
character  than  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl,  who  allow- 
ed that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his 
conduct;  that  he  privately  op* 
posed  those  whom  he  publicly 
professed  to  favour ;  that  he  made 
promises  of  neutrality,  and  broke 
them  to  suit  his  convenience? 
The  noble  earl*s  profesdon  of  for- 
bearance and  lenity  assorted  ill 
with  his  enumeration  of  facts* 
He  *^  wished  not  to  speak  harshly 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,'' 
while  with  the  same  breath  he 
mentioned  that  he  made  war  on 
his  own  subjects,  and  deceived  his 
allies;  that  he  was  insincere  in 
his  foreign  politics,  and  a  tvrant 
and  a  despot  at  home.  All  this 
was  called  not  speaking  harshly 
of  the  monarch  whose  conduct 
was  alluded  to.  As  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  present  bill,  the 
noble  lordiiad  said,  that  if  it  was 


not  passed  we  could  not  preserve 

ouF  neutrality.  Now,  he  (lord 
Holland)  would  on  the  contrary 
maintain,  that  the  existing  laws 
were  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
He  would  even  run  the  hazard 
of  standing  up  for  the  preron* 
tive  in  this  case  against  Uie  noble 
earl.  And  in  doing  so  he  would 
speak  not  from  the  dicta  of  Ger- 
man jurists,  but  on  the  experi- 
ence of  fAx  centuries.  There  was 
an  evident  fallacy  that  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  noble  earl's  rea- 
soning, namely,  that  the  act  of 
individuals  was  the  act  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  noble  earl  had 
asked  in  one  part  of  his  argument, 
if  foreigners  who  joined  a  belli- 

¥;rent  had  belligerent  rights.-** 
he  reply  was  easy ;  they  nad  no 
rights  but  those  of  the  party 
whom  they  assisted. 

The  noble  earl  had  stated,  that 
there  was  a  person  who  called 
himself  sir  Gregor  Macgregor, 
who  had  under  British  colours 
conquered  a  Spanish  towti.  Now, 
with  regard  to  this  person's  tide, 
he  might  assume  any*one  he  chose; 
and  if  he  acted  under  the  British 
flag,  this^  bill  would  not  prevent 
him,  as  It  merely  affected  those 
enlisting  in  foreign  service.  He 
Hord  Holland)  would  agree  that 
the  government  ought  not  to  en- 
courage such  enterprises.  He 
agreed  that  we  oiight  not  to  make 
war  on  either  of  the  parties  ;  and 
he  admitted  that  impartiality  con- 
stituted  neutrality.  A  sovereign 
might  be  called  upon  by  one  bel- 
ligerent party  with  whom  he  was 
in  alliance,  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  entering  into  the  service  of 
its  enemy,  so  as  to  be  employ- 
ed against  it.  The  sovereign 
might  issue  his  proclamation, 
prohibiting  his  subjects  from  en- 
listing; 
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Ihtnig;  and  if  they  did  so  after  that 
proclamation,  they  would  be  guil- 
ty of  a  high  misdemeanour^  and 
might  be  punished  accordingly* 
But  this  was  all  that  a  belligerent 
state  could  ask.  It  could  not  de- 
mand from  the  sovereign  a  change 
in  the  municipal  laws  of  his  domi« 
nions,  or  a  modification  of  them, 
to  suit  its  convenience. 

The  noble  earl  had  said, « Look 
to  the  United  States,   and    see 
what  they*  have  done ;"  but  he 
had  not  adverted  to  the  difference 
between  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive in  this  country  and  the  Ame* 
rican  union.     The  president  of 
the  United  States  had  not  the 
power,  like  the  sovereign  of  En- 
gland, of  making  peace  and  war ; 
and  dierefore,  as  the  executive 
had  not  the  right  of  enforcing 
peace,  a  foreign  state  had  not  the 
right  of  demanding  a  law  from 
the   legislature  to  prevent  war. 
The  example  of  the  United  States 
vras  therefore  no  precedent  for  us, 
where  the    prerogative   alreadj* 
possessed  the  right  which  a  parti- 
cular law  was  there  requisite  to 
confer.     He  (lord  Holland)  al- 
lowed that  parliament  had  a  right 
to  pass  a  similar  law;  biit  the 
question  was  one  merely  of  expe- 
diency, and  not  connected  with 
the  duty  of  neutrality.    The  no- 
ble earl,  in  recurring  to  ancient 
usages,  had  found  out  that  the 
state  of  things  was  so  different 
when   the  chief  instances  of  en- 
listing into  foreign  service  took 
place,  that  the  precedent  could 
not   apply  at  present;    he  had 
found  out  that  the  kings  of  this 
country  were  obliged  to  support 
the  protestant  cause  against  ca- 
tholic soyereigns,  however  much 
they  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
those  sovereigns.    He  had  even 


appeared  to  maintain,  that  what 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality if  done  by  individuals,  was 
no  such  breach  when  connived  at 
or  authorized  by  the  government, 
fn  pursuing  his  argument,  he 
had  made  the  strange  admission, 
that  though  the  acts  of  Georee 
II.  were  repealed,  Spain  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  roan,  while 
numbers  would  continue  to  flock 
to  the  standard  of  the  independ- 
ents.    It  thus  appeared  that,  if 
we  admitted  both  parties  to  equal 
rights,  we  could  have  no  neutra- 
lity.   It  was  now  stated  that  we 
had  many  of  our  subjects  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Americans,  and  it 
was  evident  therefore  that  the 
present  measure  would  operate 
partially  against  them.     Thus  we 
must  have  partiality  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other :  but  the  parti- 
ality of  the  former  case  resulted 
from  our  ancient  law  and  feelings 
of  individuals ;  while  in  the  latter, 
it  would  result  from  the  proposed 
enactment,  and  the  unwise  coun- 
cils of  ministers.     He  came  now 
to  make  an  observation  or  two  on 
the  pretence  stated  for  the  license 
to  enter  foreign  service,  in  the 
times  immediately  succeeding  the 
reformation .   The  noble  earl  said, 
that  such   license  was  given  to 
support  the  protestant   interest. 
Did  the  noble  earl,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  the  catholics,  and  who 
believed  that  one  of  their  tenets 
was  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics, 
not  see  that  the  tendency  of  his 
observations  was  to  affix  a  similar 
stigma  on  the  protestants,  and  to 
admit  that  the  protestants  kept  no 
faith  with  catholics?     He  had 
stated,  that  through  these  means 
the  balance  of  power  was  pre^ 
served.     Was  there  formerly  a 
balance  of  power,  and  was  there 
P  3  none 
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none  now,  after  all  our  boasted 
buccesses,  after  expending  so  much 
blood  and  treasure^  and  after  im- 
posing taxes  that  almost  ground 
;he  people  to  dust?  But  he 
did  not  see  to  what  the  obser- 
Tation  about  the  protestants  tend, 
ed. 

Reverting  to  the  principle  of 
neutrality,  he  (lord  Holland)  said, 
he  would  not  go  to  German  jurists 
(to  whom  he  meant  no  disrespect) 
in  whose  musty  volumes  would 
be  found  those  doctrines  which 
the  noble  earl  declared  the  new 
system  of  neutrality.  But  he 
would  state  a  fact,  that  when  the 
treaty  of  1604«,  made  with  king 
James  for  preventing  Englishmen 
from  enlisting  in  tne  service  of 
the  Dutch  provinces  against  Spain, 
was  complained  of  as  infringed, 
the  English  government  answer- 
ed, that  it  assisted  neither  party, 
and  placed  both  on  a  level.  No- 
thing was  said  then  about  the  pro- 
t^stant  jargon.  The  noble  lord 
quoted  a  similar  reply  in  defence 
of  the  Dutch  subjects  who  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  bishop  of 
Munster.  But  those  might  be 
reckoned  old  precedents.  He 
would  therefore  direct  the  noble 
earl's  view  to  what  took  place  so 
lately  as  1791«  Did  not  persons 
then  from  this  country  enter  into 
foreign  service  ?  He  would  read 
an  extract  from  the  Annual  Re- 

fister  of  that  year,  which  was, 
e  allowed,  an  anonymous  work, 
but  was  reported  to  be  written 
under  the  superin  tendance  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  by  a  friend  of  his  own 
(Dr.  Lawrence),  not  much  infe- 
rior in  political  knowledge,  to 
himself.  The  passage  he  would 
quote  referred  to  the  assistance 
lent  to  the  Low  Countries  j  and 
said,  tI)HC  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 


which  was  at  all  times  compon, 
had  led  a  number  of  gentlemen 
there  to  assist  their  neighbours: 
and  as  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  ministry  were  not  sap- 
posed  to  be  adverse  to  the  pro- 
ject, they  were  allowed  to  go  un- 
molested. They  were  received 
with  open  arms,  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  bodies  of 
troops.  They  were  even  so  nu- 
merous that  they  were  called  the 
English  legion.  He  (lord  Hol- 
land) did  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  was  a  declaration  of  the  law 
of  nations ;  but  it  showed  hov 
the  doctrine  of  enlistments  in  fo- 
reign service  was  received  by  wise 
and  able  men  formerly.  He 
might  even  allude  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  house  would  affect  Spain 
itself,  where  there  were  formerly 
whole  regiments  of  English  sub- 
jects. 

He  was  afraid  that  he  had  said 
too  much  on  the  subject  of  usage 
and  authority.  He  would  now  go 
on  to  state  the  dangers  that  mignt 
result  from  this  new  doctrine  of 
neutrality.  If  it  was  a  duty 
which  we  took  upon  ourselves  to 
prevent  individuals  from  engag- 
ing in  any  foreign  service,  nations 
at  war  might  demand  the  execu- 
tion of  that  duty.  Spain  might 
come  and  say,  "  You  have  signed 
a  treaty  with  me:  you  have  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  enforce 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty ; 
this  proclamation  has  not  been  ei- 
fectual,  and  lord  Castlereagh  has 
told  at  congress,  that  nothing 
else  could  be  done  without  a  law ; 
but  I  find  t^at  no  law  has  been 
passed,  that  troops  go  out  to 
join  my  enemies,  and  that  all  your 

gomises  have  been  falsified.    I 
.ye  therefoi«  s(  r  jght  ;o  Cc|ll  upo^ 
•    '  you 
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you  to  change  your  laws,  to  fulfil 
your  treaties,  and  to  make  your 
promises  valid."    When  this  law 
IS  passed,  and  found  to  be  inef- 
fectual, the  king  of  Spain  ought 
to  come  forward,  backed  by  the 
Amphictionic  council  of  Europe, 
the  assembled  congress,  and  say, 
**  I  find  you  have  not  yet  done 
enough,  and  you  must  do  more 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  your 
engagements/*     Ministers  might 
then  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
police  to  prevent  emigration,  and 
to  make  this  country  a  prison ; 
or,  as  it  had  been  said  by  a  Dutch 
jurist,  cwiias  casira.     But  even 
this  might  not  be  suflScient :  some 
persons  might  even  still  escape  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Spain  j  and 
the    character    of   its    monarch 
might  be    abused    in  England. 
Pressing  on  the  yielding  disposi- 
tion of  our  government,  he  might 
thus  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  telling  them,  **  You 
are   too  free ;  you  have  a  press 
which  does  not  spare  even  kings  : 
while  your  present  liberty  exists 
you  cannot  prevent  that  abuse, 
and  you  must  therefore  abolish 
your  liberty,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  your  neutrality."    He 
was  the  more  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent bilj,  when  he  considered  tiiat 
It  wa  ^  "^ly  one  of  a  multitude  of 
flaeasii^es  which  seemed  to  be  in 
contemplation ;  and  that  it  went, 
pari  jure,  with  another  obnoxious 
act»  the  alien  act. 

He  would  not  proceed  one  step 
further  in  such  a  policy.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  answer  the  ar- 
gument for  passing  the  bill,  de- 
nved  from  the  existence  of  our 
treaty  with  Spain.  That  treaty 
merely  referred  to  arms  and  war» 
like  stores;  and  it  would  be  a 
curious  dcsCriptioA  of  a*soldier  to 


bring  him  under  the  description 
of  arms  and  warlike  stores*    It 
was  well  known  at  congress,  that 
that  treaty  had  no  reference  to 
enlistment,  and  that  its  deficiencv 
was  complained  of  to  the  Britisn 
minister  there.    These  arguments 
were  not,  he  admitted,  sufficient 
to  make  us  reject  the  bill.     We 
might  improve  our  laws,  although 
the  change  were  not  dictated  by 
foreigners.     The    question    was 
one  merely  of  expediency  and  po- 
licy, whicn   we  were  at  perrect 
liberty  to  support  or  oppose,  on 
the  sole  ground  of  our  own  inter- 
est.    He  would  therefore  inquire 
what  favour  we  had  received  from 
Spain  for  such  a  boon,  and  what 
duty  we  owed  her  in  return  ?  Hfe 
would  say  nothing  offensive  of 
the    present    sovereign    of  that 
country;  he  would  not  discuss 
his  character,  nor  speak  of  the 
atrocious  evils  of  his  government. 
He  could  consider  Ferdinand  VI L 
only  with  reference  to  his  relations 
to  this  country ;  but  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  vary  from  our  pre- 
sent state  of  neutrality  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand  VIL,  then  he  must 
consider  the  character  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI f.  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  such  a 
favour. 

He  would  not  enter  into  a  histo- 
ry of  every  incident  in  Ferdinand's 
life,  which  indicated  his  charac- 
ter ;  it  would  be  sufficient  to  al- 
lude to  a  few  of  his  public  acts. 
The  first  act  of  his  public  life 
which  merited  attention,  was  his 
treaty  with  Buonaparte,  In  that 
treaty  he  had  engaged  to  drive 
the  English  troops  out  of  the  pen« 
insula,  and  this  he  had  engaged 
to  do  in  co-operation  wim  the 
French  artny.  In  that  treaty  be' 
had  farotired  the  commerce  o^ 
P  ♦  France 
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France  over  the  commerce-  of 
England.  This  treaty  Ferdinand 
never  rejected^  as  not  binding 
upon  him.  It  had  been  rejected 
only  by  the  cortes,  by  the  men 
\yhoro  he  threw  into  dungeons. 
By  no  public  act  had  Ferdinand 
ever  disclaimed  that  treaty.  But 
it  was  now  pretended,  that  the 
treaty  of  1814  wiped  all  this 
away.  Well,  he  would  ask  any 
noble  lord  upon  the  other  side, 
he  would  ask  any  lord  in  office, 
whether,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country, 
the  king  of  Spain  had  not  violated 
every  iriendly  intention  expressed 
in  the  treaty  of  1814.  In  the 
year  17^6  there  was  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent,  upon  English  goods  im- 
ported into  Spain ;  it  was  now  90 
per  cent.  In  this,  too,  the  superior 
favour  to  France  was  manifest, 
for  the  duty  upon  French  goods* 
which  in  1796  was  15  per  cent., 
was  now  30  per  ceRt.  He  knew 
that  it  was  alleged  that  every  idea 
of  renewing  the  family  compact 
had  been  renounced  ;  but  he  also 
knew  that  there  was  at  this  mo- 
ment no  stipulation  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  it,  or  prevent  Spain 
from  acting  upon  it.  He  could, 
therefore,  see  nothing  to  entitle 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  what  was  a 
mere  matter  of  favour.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  Ferdinand  to  entitle  him 
to  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests,  and, 
what  is  stronger,  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

He  wished  next  to  advert  to  the 
effects  of  this  measure  upon  the 
.half-pay  officers.  If  he  had,  as 
much  as  the  noble  earl,  encou- 
raged the  military  spirit  which 
has  prevailed  so  strikingly  in  this 
country  lately,  not,  he  jioped,  to 
die  danger  of  its  peaice  and  stabi- 


lity ;  if  he  ha4  eucour^;ed  jdiis 
military  ardour  so  much  as  the 
noble  earl,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  so  lightly  upon  that  sub- 
ject as  the  noble  earl  had  done. 
It  was,  indeed,  manifest  to  Eu- 
rope, to  the  world,  and  to  this 
country^  how  much  we  now  suf- 
fered from  the  encouragement  of 
that    military    spirit.     We    had 
thrown   oflF  the   mask,  and    we 
heard  no  more  of  .the  prosperous 
situation  of  the  country  notwith- 
standing  the  war.     We  heard»  It 
was  true,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  in  the  address  of  that 
house    to   the  throne,    that   the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  increas- 
ing prosperity ;  but  it  was  now 
admitted  by  all,  that  the  country 
was  in  a  most  distressed  and  most 
difficult  situation.     South  Ame- 
rica afforded  an  opening  for  our 
commerce,  and  gave  suitable  em- 
ployment to  our  distressed  soldiers 
and  half-pay  officers.    Already 
some  degree  of  alleviation  had 
begun  to  be  felt  in  consequence 
of  our  intercourse  with    South 
America ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  discountenance 
the    insurgents,    and    to    break 
through  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  we  now  stood  to  them. 
Let   it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  bill  was  calculated  to  coun* 
teract  the  natural  disposition  of 
this  country  to  preserve  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  America*  and 
even  to  emigrate  to  its  provinces. 
The  noble  earl  had  therefore  en- 
tirely misunderstood,  he  would 
not  use  a  stronger  term  ;  but  die 
noble  earl  had  entirely  misappre- 
hended and  misunderstood  this 
subject,  when  he  said  that  it  arose 
out  of  this  country.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  would  sajr,   that  this 
wa^  purely  a  question  of  ezpe- 
diencyi 
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diencf,  and  that  those  who  should 
ai^^ue  for  it  were  th^efore  bound 
to  show  that  the  interests  of  this 
country  required  that  we  should 
favour  Ferdipand  more  thap 
South  Amei^. 

The  lord  chancellor  moved  that 
the  acts  9  and  29  of  George  II., 
and  two  similar  acts  passed  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  be  referred  to 
the  committee.  Some  discussion 
here  arose  upon  a  point  of  formi 
whether  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  moved  upon 
the  question  *<  that  the  house  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  of 
.the  whole  house,"  which  was  now 
the  question  before  the  bouse,  or 
upon  the  ulterior  question,  '^  that 
the  house  do  now  resolve  itself 
into  the  said  committee." 

The  lord  chancellor,  lord  Hol- 
land, and  earls  Liverpool,  Grey, 
and  Spencer,  took  part  in  this 
discussion.  .  • 

The  question  •*  that  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  a  tommittee  of 
the  whole  house,"  was  put  and 
agreed. to.     .  . 

The  lord  chapcellor  next  mov« 
ed^  that  the  several  acts  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  enlistment  be 
referred  to  the  committee. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  said, 
that  he  should  not  be  contradict- 
ed when  he  stated  that  this  bill 
was  introduced  not  upon  the 
ground  of  general  policy,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  specific  applica- 
tion from  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  whole  light  of  general 
policy  had  burst  upon  them  in 
cox^equence  of  this  application. 
The  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  their  lordships,  therefore, 
wasy  first,  the  right  of  that  power 
to  make  such  a  demand,  and  then 
the  expediency,  in  the  present 
drcumstances  of  this  country,  of 


complying  with  the  demand.-* 
Their  lordships  were  calied  upon, 
first,  to  inquire  whether  the  de- 
mand ought  to  be  acceded  to 
upon  any  general  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  usage  of  this  country,  or 
upon  the  stipulation  of  any  par- 
ticular treaty  ;  and '  next,  if  the 
demand  ought  not  to  be  acceded 
to  on  any  ofthose  grounds,  to  con- 
sider how  far,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  there  existed 
any  expediency  to  induce  their 
lordships  to  depart  from  the  un- 
doubted law,  and  still  more  the 
feeling  of  this  country  for  more 
than  a  century  back.  He  might, 
if  he  referred  to  German  jurists, 
incur  the  censure  of  criticism 
from  the  noble  earl  who  had 
spoken  first  in  the  debate.  All 
the  writers  upon  this  subject  had 
been  proscribed  by  the  noble  earl ; 
and  sdl  the  sovereigns  ojf  England 
who  had  acted  upon  the  principles 
of  those  writers,  the  noble  earl 
would  not  forsooth  admit  as  any 
authority  upon  this  question.  He 
would  not  refer  to  many  autho- 
rities; he  would  only  allude  to 
one  who  might  stand  in  lieu  of 
any  other,  because  he  did  not  so 
much  give  any  origixlal  opinion 
as  reduce  the  opinions  and  doc- 
trines of  others  in  a  sort  of  com- 
pendium. The  writer  to  which 
he  referred  was  Martens.  Mar- 
tens stated,  that  it  was  consistent 
with  perfect  neutrality  to  give 
every  assistance  to  either  of  the 
belligerents,  except  warUke  expe« 
ditions.  Would  the  noble  Iqrds 
on  the  other  side  say  that  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  in  the  South 
American  cause  could  be  termed 
warlike  expeditions  ?  This  could 
not  be  pretended,  and  nothing 
else,  according  to  Martens,  was 
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to  be  refused.  This  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  state>  what  his  lordship 
would  have  hesitated  to  say,  that 
**  every  state  has  a  right  to  give 
liberty  of  raising  troops  in  its 
dominions,  and  marching  them 
through  the  country,  and  may 
grant  to  one  state  what  it  refuses 
to  another,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
without  infringing  its  neutrality." 
This  reference  he  made,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  their  lord- 
ships what  the  law  was  upon  this 
subject,  but  only  to  meet  what 
the  noble  earl  had  stated.  The 
noble  ear)  (Bathurst)  had  repre- 
sented this  as  a  novel  and  unheard- 
of  doctrine,  but  he  had  stated  not 
one  single  exception  to  it. 

He  would  now  advert  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  noble 
earl  had  alluded,  and  which  he 
had  selected  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  their  lordships  to 
abandon  the  ground  on  which 
questions  of  this  sort  had  always 
been  placed.  The  noble  earl  had 
stated  that  queen  Elizabeth  was 
the  first  who  had  allowed  subjects 
to  engage  in  war,  with  respect  to 
which  the  government  maintained 
a  neutrality.  The  notions  of  the 
noble  earl  on  this  point  were  ra- 
ther surprising,  because,  when 
referring  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  allowed  her  subjects  to  en- 
gage in  wars  of  neutral  powers, 
«  No,'*  said  the  noble  earl,  «  she 
did  not  allow  her  subjects  to  fight 
for  the  two  belligerents;  she 
allowed  them  to  fight  on  one 
side  only.*'  His  argument  was, 
that  the  queen  never  allowed 
protestants  to  serve  catholics,  but 
protestants  only.  But  if  queen 
Elizabeth  was  able  to  ex^orce 
this  policy,  whence  arose  the  in« 
efficacy  of  the  common  law  on 
which  the  noble  earl  had  founded 


another  of  his  argmnents  ?  The 
common  law  was  said  to  be  good 
for  nothing,  yet  she  had  exerted 
that  good-for-nothing  power  so 
successfully  as  to  Confine  the  as- 
sistance of  her  subj&rts  to  protest- 
ants only.  Jame/I.  had  been  a 
great  coward,  it  seemed,  but  the 
noble  earl  would  admit  that  he 
had  been  no  bad  jurist*  James  I. 
then,  being  a  coward,  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  not  involving  him- 
self, permitted  %800  soldiers  to 
be  raised  for  the  service  of  a  fo- 
reign power.  If  the  common 
law  did  not  admit  of  this,  why 
might  he  not  as  well  have  pro- 
ceeded to  war  at  once  ?  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  he  Kad  given 
permission,  or  rather  encourage- 
ment, for  that  was  the  noble  earl's 
statement,  to  2,600  men  to  go 
abroad,  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  belligerents,  while  he,  pro- 
tected by  the  law  of  nations,  en- 
joyed peace  at  home.  So  far 
from  its  being  difficult  to  find 
cases  in  which  British  subjects 
had  engaged  in  the  service  ot  fo- 
reign states,  he  could  show,  that 
during  the  lapse  of  four  centuries 
down  to  1792,  there  did  not  arise 
a  single  case  in  which  the  subjects 
of  this  country  had  not  engaged 
in  the  service  of  other  states, 
without  any  material  inconveni- 
ence having  been  found.  There 
was  no  active  interference  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  the  service  of  fo- 
reign states,  which  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  doctrines  of  neutrav 
lity.  But  their  lordships  had 
been  told,  that  the  government  of 
Spain  was  entided  to  particular 
rights  by  that  treaty,  which  had 
been  so  often  r*kidedto.  Now* 
what  was  the  conduct  of  ministers 
on  this  subject,  or  what  did  they 
mean  when  "they  acceded  to  that 
treaty? 
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tnaty?  It  would  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  ministers, being  aware 
that  they  had  not  the  power  of 
ezecutinf(  the  treaty  towards  old 
Spain,  had  nevertheless  engaged 
to  perform  certain  acts ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  what  justifica- 
tion could  they  offer  to  parlia- 
ment for  not  coming  forward  and 
saying,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  oarticular  law  ?  Not  a 
hint  on  tnis  subject  had  been  gi- 
ven ;  it  had  never  been  whispered 
that  an  alteration  of  the  ancient 
policy  of  this  country  was  neces- 
sary ;  but  at  the  end  of  four  years 
they  came  forward  and  stated, 
**  Now  we  have  to  tell  you,  that 
four  years  ago  we  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  effect 
of  that  treaty  is,  that  you  must 
alter  your  existing  laws." 

Such  was  the  language  which 
bis  majesty's  ministers  now  em- 
ployed; but  he  would  observe, 
that  Spain  must  be  supposed  have 
entered  into  that  treaty  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  existing 
laws ;  and  if  they  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  those  laws,  it  was 
a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
ministers  not  to  inform  her  what 
diey  were.  There  was  another 
circumstance  in  that  treaty  which 
showed  how  little  it  could  justify 
a  particular  departure  from  tlie 
laws  of  this  country.  If  their 
lordships  looked  to  the  treaties  of 
commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  they  would  find,  that 
the  subjects  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  were  not  engaged  in  letters 
of  marque.  So  uat«  accordine 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  noble  lord, 
this  country,  not  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Spain,  was  supposed  to 
have  incurred  the  obligatio^i 
which    a   treaty  of  conpnerce 


would  have  imposed.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  were  attached 
to  this  question  bore  a  little 
hard  upon  the  independent 
states  of  America.  The  noble 
lord  was  ready  to  say  that  he 
should  not  adhere  to  the  technical 
state  of  the  law,  where  it  gave 
^reat  assistance  to  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  refused  it  to  the  otner. 
"  Under  this  law,"  said  the  noble 
marquis,  '<  if  your  lordships 
should  consent  to  pass  it,  there 
is  a  complete  prohibition  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  independ- 
ents J  and  yet,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, you  are  sending  arms  to 
old  Spain.  It  must  be  well  known^ 
for  the  public  prints  have  openly 
stated  it,  that  the  expedition  from 
Cadiz  has  been  delayed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  arms  from 
this  country.  So  much  for  the 
strict  impartiality  and  justice  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  At  this 
very  moment,  I  say,  you  are 
furnishing  materials.  (No,  no, 
from  lord  Harrowby.)  I  am 
happy  that  the  noble  lord  con- 
tradicts this.  It  has  been  pub* 
licly  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
and  hitherto  it  has  not  been  de- 
nied. I  shall  be  glad  if  he  can 
say  that  no  supply  will  be  sent  to 
Spain.  But  if  I  read  this  act 
rightly,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
state  that  arms  may  not  be  sent. 
It  is  not  because  arms  have  not 
been  sent,  that  they  may  not  be 
sent  to  Spain.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring,  that  this  law 
will  give  to  the  government  of 
old  Spain  that  assistance  which 
ministers,  professing  the  spirit  of 
strict  neutrality,  are  anxious  to 
withhold  from  the  colonies." 

Their  lordships  were  now  to 
consider  upon  what  principle  of 
expediency  they  were  called  on 
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to  adopt  the  law  of  preventing 
any  assistance  from  being  reader* 
ed  to  the  individuals  of  South 
America  for  establishing  their  in- 
dependence. If  they  did  not,  as 
he  thought  they  ought  not/  give 
way  to  any  feelings  to  do  an  act 
of  injustice,  he  asked,  at  least,  that 
they  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  any  principle, 
by  any  new,  romantic,  or  Quixotic 
sentiment,  to  abstain  from  doing 
that  which,  consistently  with  the 
law  of  the  country,  might  be  done. 
Much  had  been  said,  both  now  and 
on  former  occasions,  no  matter 
where,  with  respect  to  our  half- 
pay  officers :  and  he  now  called 
upon  their  lordships  not  to  forget 
the  number  and  amount  of  those 
officers,  who,  after  having  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country,  had 
become  the  victims  of  peace,  and 
were  driven  to  the  means  of  ob- 
taining that  subsistence  which  our 
own  policy  had  forced  them  to 
seek.  It  was  well  to  describe  in 
rhetorical  periods,  the  blessings 
and  comforts  of  domestic  life ;  it 
sounded  well  to  say  that  those  who 
had  been  employed  in  war  should 
now  look  up  to  the  plough- share, 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  if  peace  continued,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth :  but  think- 
ing as  he  did,  that  all  war  was  an 
evil,  and  that  peace  was  a  blessing, 
he  must  say,  that  when  a  large 
body  of  men  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  were  now  unable  to  snp« 
port  themselves  in  their  former 
rank,  their  lordships  were  bound 
to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
diose  persons  were  placed,  and 
were  not  to  check  them  in  the  ho- 
nourable career  and  employment 
of  their  future  lives.  Tney  were 
at  leiCst  so  far  entitled  to  the  coa- 


sideration  of  parliament,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  debarred  from 
any  employment  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  might 
allow  them  to  employ  themselves. 
But  there  was  still  another  view 
of  this  subject.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  their  lordships  not  to 
dry  up  those  new  channels  of  en- 
terprise which  now  opened  to  their 
view.  This  was  a  great  and' im- 
portant consideration,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
Indeed,  when  he  looked  at 
this  question  in  all  its  various 
points,  he  could  wish  that  their 
lordships  would  place  themselves 
fairly  before  the  object,  and  con- 
sider maturely  how  these  transac- 
tions would  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  He  firmly  believed  diat 
there  was  no  man  in  that  house 
who  would  state,  that  the  inde- 
pendent colonies  of  South  America 
woidd  return  to  the  government 
of  old  Spain :  attached  as  they 
were  to  liberty  and  independence^ 
not  only  from  the  natural  feelings 
of  mankind,  but  also  from  the  very 
sacrifices  of  blood  and  money 
which  they  were  making  to  obtain 
those  blessings,  was  there  any  man 
who  could  assert  that  these  states, 
in  the  growth  and  prospect  of  in- 
dependence and  liberty,  would 
sink  again  into  the  arms  of  that 
eovernment  which  was  impotent 
for  their  defence,  and  which  ruled 
only  to  oppress  and  tyrannise  ?  If 
any  man  in  that  house  should  rise 
and  say  this,  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  forfeit  all  reputation  for 
political  sagacity.  He  was  folly 
persuaded  that,  in  future  times,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  England  had  been  en^ged 
in  such  traosactioos  by  a  bill  of 
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pans  and  penalties.  His  majesty^'s 
miniscers,  not  content  with  the  ex* 
isting  prerogatiTe  of  the  crown» 
not  satisfied  with  dealing  out,  as 
they  professed  to  do,  a  fair  and 
equal  measure  of  justice  and  neu« 
talkf9  thought  it  necessary  at  such 
a  moment  to  come  to  parliament 
and  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the 
common  informer  to  deprive  the 
crown  of  its  prerogative.  But 
every  man  who  had  a  heart  to  feel» 
most  desire  that  the  independence 
of  Soudi  America  might  be  esta- 
blished. The  love  of  lioerty  which 
prevaikd  in  this  country  must 
create  a  disgust  of  tyranny  where- 
ever  it  existed.  We  had  long  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  independ- 
ence, and  he  trusted  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  they 
wonld  be  experienced  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

'^Nosque    ubi    primus   equis    Orieni 
timivit  anbelit, 
niic  lera  rubens  ascendet  liunina  vet- 
per.- 

This  country  had  been  the  birth- 
place of  liberty,  and.  it  should  not 
grudge  to  see  it  take  its  residence 
m  another  hemisphere.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  friend  that  the  bill 
ought  x»  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
he  thought  that  b^  repealing  the 
occasional  statutes  so  often  alluded 
to^  a  perfect  measure  of  neutrality 
would  be  dealt  out  to  old  Spain ; 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  prohibited 
our  subjects  from  enlisting  in  the 
service  of  any  government  what- 
e?er. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  said,  that 
he  felt  great  reluctance. in  trou- 
bling their  lordships  by  citing  au- 
thors to  whom  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  listen  with  any  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  he  thought  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  consult 


die  opmtons  of  men  who,  sitting 
in  their  closets,  had  examined  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  collected 
the  sense  of  preceding  writers. 
He  had  looked  into  many  of  those 
writers,  and  one  in  particular,  an 
author  of  the  highest  authority, 
appeared  to  him  not  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  terms  which 
the  noble  lord  opposite  had  stated. 
He  had  certainly  said  that  die 
leaning  of  his  own  mind  was,  diat 
persons  might  engage  in  foreign 
service  $  but  he  limited  this  by 
adding,  that  it  must  be  condder- 
ed  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
allowed  by  their  own  government 
to  engage  in  that  service ;  and  he 
concluded  by  saying,  that  eveiy 
person  would  judge  for  himself 
upon  the  arguments  adduced;  and 
yet  this  was  the  author  who  was 
relied  upon  by  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite, as  if  he  had  said  that  in  sul 
cases  the  subjects  of  one  country 
might  engage  in  the  service  of 
another.  [The  noble  earl  then 
read  several  passages  from  Grotius 
and  Vattel,  in  order  to  prove  that 
one  country  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  another,  unless  it  derived 
that  right  from  the  principle  of 
self-detence.3  It  had  been  said, 
that  this  act  was  the  result  of  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  Spain.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  such  de- 
mand. Spain  was  anxious  for 
nothing  more  than  that  strict  neu- 
trality which  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  we  had  made  with  her. 
This  government  did  not  interfere 
as  long  as  there  was  no  open  or 
avowed  support  given  to  the  in- 
surgents. They  did  not  notice 
one  or  two  ships  sent  out|  but 
when  whole  expeditions  were  pre- 
pared, when  the  proclamadons  of 
his  majesty  had  been  found  to  have 
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no  eSbct  in  re9trainii\g  them,  when 
no  hope  remained  of  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  diflferences  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  then,  he 
contended,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  British  government  to  inter- 
fere, and  prevent  what  would,  if 
unrestrained,  amount  to  a  direct 
breach  of  neutrality  on  her  part. 
We  were,  from  the  nature  of  the 
acts  already  in  force,  bound  to 
legislate  on  this  subject;  for  it 
was  known  to  their  lordships,  that 
some  of  these  acts  made  that  a 
felon)  which,  by  the  present  bill, 
would  be  oiUy  considered  a  mis- 
demeanour. 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  not, 
as  had  been  stated,  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderance to  one  of  the  beUige- 
rent  powers  above  the  other,  but 
to  prevent  (which  was  the  essence 
of  neutrality)  any  assistance  being 
given  to  either.  The  acts  to  which 
be  had  alluded  had  left  the  ques* 
tion  of  neutrality  in  some  respects 
doubtful;  but  were  we  for  the 
'  omission  of  a  few  words  in  an  act 
of  parliament  to  sanction  a  system 
which  would  be  a  direct  breach  of 
the  treaty  we  bad  made,  and  of 
that  neutrality  which  even  with- 
out a  treaty  the  law  of  nations 
called  upon  us  to  observe  ?  As  to 
the  government  having  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  present  mea- 
sure in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
from  other  powers,  he  should  ob- 
serve, that  no  appeal  against  a 
rightwould  be  attended  to.  There 
were  not  instances  wandng,  and 
he  could  show  them,  where  an  ap- 
peal had  been  made  against  the 
dearest  of  our  rights — the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  that  too  by  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Europe; 
but  the  appeal  would  not  be  list- 
ened to  ;  and.  our  government 
would  not  for  a  moment  attend 


to  an  application  wUdi  went  to- 
infringe  what  it  held  tti  be  so  sa- 
cred and  dear  to  the  country.  But 
without  any  appeal,  it  would  not 
be  deterred  from  an  act  of  justice 
to  two  contending  parties— <he 
only  justice  which  was  required 
at  our  hands-**that  of  observing 
the  most  strict  neutrality  between 
each. 

With  respect  to  the  assistance 
which  might  have  been  given  in 
the  exportation  of  arms,  no  ami- 
ment  could  be  deduced.  Tnat 
exportation  was  on  a  very  limited 
scale  as  far  as  Spain  was  concern- 
ed. In  1816  the  number  of  gnns 
exported  to  her  from  this  country 
was  only  7 ;  in  ISl?*  12 ;  in  lS18t 
220 ;  and  up  to  the  early  put  of 
1819,  they  were  ]»40S.  The  whole 
amount  of  stores,  ammunition,  ftc. 
in  that  time  did  not  exceed  the  va- 
lue of  16^000/.  It  could  not  then 
be  said  that  Spain  had  derived 
much  assistance  from  this  country 
as  far  as  the  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunidon  were  concerned*  As 
to  men,  it  was  not  pretended  diat 
any  assistance  in  that  waV  was 
derived  from  England*  It  was 
said,  that  it  was  a  strange  species 
of  neutrality  to  give  to  one  power 
a  preponderance  over  the  other. 
He  denied  that  the  object  of  his 
majesty's  government  was  to  give 
a  support  to  either.  We  could 
not  embrace  any  even  the  strict- 
est neotraltty,  without  in  some  re- 
spect giving  an  advantage  to  one 
or  the  otherof  the  twobelSgerent^ 
but  then  v^e  were  bound  to  adopt 
a  system  the  most  impartial  that 
we  could.  Its  effects  afterwards 
we  ought  not  to  be  answend>le  for. 
As  to  the  influence  which  this  sy- 
stem might  have  upon  our  com- 
merce, we  ou^t  not  to  take  it  in- 
to consideration  wben  we  were 
deliberating 
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deUMnting  upon  aft  itct  of  mere 
justice— an  act  to  which  we  were 
boond  bythelawof  nations*  What^ 
he  would  ask,  were  our  feelings 
with  respect  to  the  interierence  of 
France  in  the  war  with  our  Ame- 
rican colonies?     We  then  went 
upon  the  principle  qui  Jack  per 
Jam  fiteii  per  se^  and  upoa  that 
principle  we  ought  now  to  act. 
We  could  not  in  justice  suffer  our 
own  subjects  to  adopt  a  line  which 
we  had  resisted  in  the  subjects  of 
another  state.  .  Mention  had  been 
made  of  the  ^at  number  of  half 
pay  officers  m  this  country,  of 
their  mability  to  better  themselves, 
and  of  the  cruelty  of  preyenung 
thenfrom  engaging  in  those  scenes 
where  they  mi^t  nave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tryine  their  fortunes. 
To  this  he  should  reply,  that  be- 
fore the  individuals  were  consider- 
ed, the  situations  in  which  they 
mi^ht  be  employed  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind.    If  the  cause 
in  which  tiey  were  to  be  engaged 
were  one  in  which  we  could  pro- 
perly niterfere,  it  might  be  differ- 
ent :  bat  then  we  were  not  to  com- 
mit a  direct  breach  of  neutrality, 
fnntt  the  wish,  however  desirable 
that  might  be,  of  bettermg  their 
condBtion.     But  as  to  the  cruelty 
of  not  suffering  them  to  join  the 
South  Americans,  he  thought, 
from  some  correspondence  which 
he  had  seen,  that  it  would  be  an 
aet  of  cruelty  to  leave  many  who 
had  gcffie  out  there  in  their  present 
situation.    There  were,  he  had  no 
doubt,  many  who  would  be  most 
anxious  to  return  to  England,  if 
they  poanbly  could*     Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered  what  kind 
of  warfare  it  was  in  which  those 
men  were  engaged.     It  was  a 
civil  war,  and  from  what  he  had 
heard,  it  was  of  a  most  deadly  na- 


ture* He  bad  seen  a  proclama- 
tion signed  «« Bolivar  the  deliver- 
er," in  which  the  murder  of  800 
persons  in  cold  blood  was  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  applauded.  Were 
these  scenes  in  which  we  should 
wish  to  have  our  soldiers  engaged? 
Could  we  think  them  fit  to  join  in 
our  armies,  or  mix  in  our  societies 
here  ?  Could  we  bear  to  see  the 
laurels  of  Victoria  or  Waterloo 
tainted  with  the  atrocities  of  such 
sanguinary  civil  broils  ?  How- 
ever much  he  might  wish  to  see 
our  brave  officers  and  soldiers 
provided  for,  he  thought  their 
personal  comforts  would  be  too 
dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price. 

The  marquis  of  Bute  opposed 
tl?e  bill.  He  did  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  creating  a  new  law  to 
provide  for  what  was  already  suf- 
ficiently provided  for  by  existing 
statutes.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  earl  who  had  last 
addressed  their  lordships,  that' 
there  was  any  analogy  between 
the  case  of  our  former  American 
colonies  and  the  independents,  as 
far  as  the  interference  of  France 
was  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the 
American  war,  there  were  indi- 
viduals who  took  a  share  in  it 
against  us,  but  they  were  on  their 
return  to  Versailles  openly  favour- 
ed by  the  French  court.  The 
case  was  quite  diflFerent  here. 
Whatever  was  done  by  British 
subjects  for  the  independents  was 
not  favoured  or  supported  by  our 
government.  The  noble  marquis 
went  on  to  combat  particular 
parts  of  the  bill,  but  in  a  tone  not 
perfectly  audible  below  the  bar. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  know 
whether  any  demand  had  been 
made  by  Spain  for  an  alteration  of 
our  laws  upon  this  subject,  and 
whether  the   noble   lord  would 
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have  any  objection  to  the  prodac- 
tion  of  the  correspondence  which 
had  passed  between  the  English 
and  Spanish  governments  regard* 
ine  it.  ,  He  also  wished  to  niowy 
whether  the  noble  earl  would  ob- 
ject to  the  production  of  all  the 
licenses  granted  by  an  order  of 
cooncily  permitting  exportation  of 
arms,  &c.  to  old  Spain. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  had  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the 
licenses  which  had  been  granted 
up  to  the  present  year.  As  to  any 
correspondence  having  passed  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  he 
must  repeat  what  he  had  asserted 
before. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  noble  earl  intended 
him  to  understand  that  no  corre- 
spondence had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  governments  upon 
this  subject. 

Lord  Liverpool  could  only  re« 
peat  that  there  had  been  no  de- 
mand made  by  the  Spani^  go- 
vernment on  this  occasion  ;  there 
certainly  had  been  strong  repre* 
sentatiqns  made,  but  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  demand.  Neither 
bad  this  .act.originated  from  any 
hint  given  at  congress.  The  re- 
presentations which  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  made  to  this  go- 
vemmejit  were  not  made  until  be 
had  seen  that  the  provisions  of  his 
majesty^  proclamation  to  prohi- 
bit the  entrance  of  British  sub- 
jects into  the  insurgent  forces  was. 
totally  disregarded.  There  had 
been  no  direct  representation  from 
Spain  desiring  us  to  alter  our 
laws ;  and  if  Die  Spanish  ambas- 
sador had  not  made  the  represen- 
tation which  he  did,  he  would  not 
have  dischar^d  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  king,  his  country, 
and  him^lf.    He  jnust  observe. 


that  no  satisfactory  erouird  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  baron  for 
the  production  of  the  correspond- 
ence to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  he 
should  take  another  opportunity 
of  moving  for  the  correspondence 
which  he  wished  to  see. 

Strangei-s  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw, and  the  house  divided  on 
lord  Holland's  amendment : 
Contents  present  27»  proxies  90, 
47 — Non-contents  present  40, 
proxies  51,   100.    Majority  a- 
gainst  the  motion — S^* 

House  of  comnaons  June  98^— 
On  the  motion  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  the  report^ 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
was  received,  and  the  several  reso* 
lutions  of  the  committee  were 
agreed  to  by  the  house*  A  dis« 
cussion  took  place  on  the  insola- 
tion granting  1000/.  to  provide 
implements  of  industry  for  the 
new  bridewell  in  Dublin. 
•  Mr.  Hume  said  that  this  was 
one  of  the  grants  which  had  been 
proposed  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  none  of  which  he  approved 
of.  He  was  convinced  that  such 
grants,  instead  of  promoting  the 
charitable  purposes  for  which 
they  were  given,  tended  only  to 
blunt  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  to  increase  £e  number 
of  objects. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  was  willing 
to  believe  that  nothing  but  a  sense 
k£  duty  had  prompted  the  honodr- 
able  member  to  object  to  this 
erant,  for  he  was  convmced  the 
house  would  think  it  one  of  the 
least  objectionable  that  had  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  C.Grant  thought  himsdf 

justifiable   in   bringing  forward 

this  estimate   for  3ie  following 

reason. 
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reason.  The  attention  of  the 
house  had  of  late  been  much  di- 
rected to  the  state  of  prisons 
throughout  this  country.  This 
vi'as  ihie  first  instance  in  which  the 
New  Bridewell  in  Dublin  had 
been  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  and  he  thought  it 
desuable  that  the  new  and  im- 
proved system  should  commence 
under  the  most  favourable  auspi- 
ces. He  did  not  propose  that  this 
should  be  an  annual  grant ;  it  was 
only  an  experiment  and  if  it  was 
to  be  tried  at  ally  it  ought  to  be 
tried  fairly. 

Mr,  Wynn  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  vote. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  explained. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  could  not 
understand  why  grants  should  not 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  for  that  of  England, 
or  why  they  should  be  refused 
merely  on  account  of  their  no- 
velty. He  was,  however,  most 
anxious  that  all  these  charities 
should  be  strictly  inquired  into, 
and  he  believed  that  in  many  im- 
portant branches  retrenchment 
jnig^ht  be  made.  There  was  one 
institution  which  he  thought  had 
a  mo6t  mischievous  effect,  he 
meant  the  house  of  industry.  The 
system  which,  was  carried  on  in 
this  establishment  would  have  the 
effect  of  introducing  the  poor 
Ws,  with  all  their  evils,  into  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  W.Smith  thought  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  open- 
ed this  debate  had  been  most  un- 
justly treated^  as  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  this  was  the  only  grant 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  ob- 
jected, Witli  respect  to  this  par-, 
ticular  vote,  he  (Mr.  Smith)' 
thought  it  the  most  unobjection- 
able of  the  whole ;  but  as  to  the 
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grant  of  2Q,00Q/.  to  the  Irish 
Enen  board,  he  certainly  enter* 
tained  a  di£Ferent  opinion. 

Mr.  Peel  hoped  that,  provided 
the  house  was  satisfied  with  the 
propriety  of  these  grants,  it  would 
not  withhold  its  liberality,  because 
he  was  convinced  of  their  neces- 
sity. The  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
had  done  much  by  their  chari- 
table donations  $  but  yet  assistance 
was  required  from  parliament. 
In  one  instance,  he  particularly 
recollected  that  at  a  meeting  be-, 
tween  600/.  and  700/.  were  raised. 
With  respect  to  the  linen  board, 
he  thought  that  no  grant  was  so 
much  required  as  for  that  esta- 
blishment. An  honourable  mem- 
ber had  alluded  to  the  house  of 
industry.  He  assured  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman  that  very  late* 
ly  a  great  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  that 'establishment,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
found  that  great  improvements 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  explained. 
With  regard  to  the  liberality  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  he  well 
knew  that  since  the  union  the  cha- 
ritable donations  had  greatly  de« 
creased  in  amount.  This  was  in- 
deed a  most  melancholy  refiection. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  supported  the 
grant.  He  hoped  that  an  inquirr 
would  be  instituted  into  the  Irisn 
linen  board.  The  examination  of 
a  very  few  witnesses  would  prove 
the  j  ustness  of  their  claim. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  explained^ 
that  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  hnen  board  derived  no 
benefit  from  this  grant.  The 
whole  of  the  sum  was  expended 
in  bounties  upon  the  linen  iuanu* 
facture. 

Mr.  Bankes  spoke  in  support  of 
the  graiit. 

Q  -Mr. 
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Mr*  Charles  Grant  explained. 

Lord  Carhainpton  made  a  few 
remarks,  after  wnicb  the  vote  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Humey  on  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  for  TfiOOL  towards 
defraying  the  salaries  of  law-of- 
ficers, &c.  made  some  observa- 
tions in  reply  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord  and  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald), by  whom  he  thought 
Himself  to  have  been  much  mis- 
understood« 

Mr.  V.  Fitsgerald,  in  explana- 
tion, had  understood  the  objec- 
tions of  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hume)  to  apply  generally 
to  the  management  ana  admini- 
stration of  all  charities  in  Ireland. 
Tlie  honourable  gentleman,  he 
mi^ht  with  more  reason  com- 
plain, had  quite  misunderstood 
tumself. 

Mr.  Hume'expluned ;  and  af* 
ter  a  few  words  n-om  Mr.  Waith- 
man  and  Mr.  R.  Martin,  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to;  as  were  also 
these  resolutions  :<*- 

S,000/.  for  the  erection  of 
schools  in  Ireland,  &c. 

17,0761.  18f.  €d.  for  maklne 

good  the  deficiencies  of  the  civ3 
Bt  in  Ireland. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  house  then 
resolved  itselt  into  a  conmiittee  of 
ways  and  means. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  the  amount  of  out- 
standingexcheqtter*bills,last  year, 
was  49,000,000/.,  which  might, 
this  year,  be  considered  as  re* 
duced  by  a  sum  of  10,500,000/. 
viz. :  5,000,000/.  to  be  paid  to 
the  bank,  and  5,500,000/.  in  the 
hands  of  individuals.  Xhe  first 
amount  would  thus  become  redu- 
ced to  88,500^000/.  20,OOQ|000/. 


had  been  granted  in  exchequer* 
bills,  and  he  was  now  about  to 
propose  a  grant  of  16,500,000/.  ez- 
chequer-buls :  there  was  a  quan- 
tity of  Irish  bills  now  outstand- 
ing, amounting  to  4^500,000/.; 
but  he  presumed  that  a  grant  of 
2,000,000/.  Irish  exchequer-bills 
would  be  sufficient  to  replace  aD 
that  might  be  now  so  outsanding* 
Takine,  therefore,  into  considera* 
tion  the  state  of  our  unfunded 
debt,  and  tliese  airangements» 
and  seeing  how  we  were  likely  to 
stand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
there  was  only  one  other  item  of 
ways  and  means  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  mention. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  monies 
granted  for  ways  and  means,  for 
uie  service  of  last  year,  amount' 
ingto244,892/.  18i.9d.  renuin- 
ing,  which  be  should  move  the 
house  to  advance  in  aid  of  the 
services  for  the  present  year.  He 
would  not  delay  the  house  any 
longer,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  tnem  with 
great  satisfaction  a  circumstance 
attending  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue.  When  he  submitted 
what  was  usually  called  the  bud- 
get to  parliament,  he  thought  him- 
telf  bound  to  state  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  revenue  as  it  then 
stood;  and  comparing  it  at  the 
quarter  ending  the  5&  of  April, 
with  the  same  quarter  the  last 
year,  there  was  an  improvement 
of  250,000£  j  but  he  thought  him- 
self also  compelled  to  observe, 
that  there  was  a  diminution,  as 
taken  with  precedmg  quarters,  of 
100,000/. ;  no  very  gloomy  pn>> 
spect  even  (hat  $  nor  any  rerj 
considerable  sum ;  but  he  consi- 
dered it  his  doty  to  infinrm  tlienu 
He  had  now.the  pleasure  of  in- 
fonamg  die  committee,  that  havi* . 

nig 
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ing  proctired  the  accounts  to  be 
made  Dp  to  last  night,  he  found 
that  there  was  an  excess  in  the 
present  quarter  over  the  corte- 
sfjonding  one  of  last  year,  of  more 
than  800,000/.,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  tea  dutiest 
This  excess  had  not  aHsen  from 
those  articles  upon  whidh  new  du- 
ties had  been  imposed  during  the 
coarse  of  the  ptesent  year ;  al- 
though it  might  have  been  ima« 
gined  that  there  would  have  been 
mfimediate  payments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  such  new  du- 
ties ;  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
for,  if  it  had,  the  money  roust 
haye  come  into  the  treasurf «  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 
brought  tip  the  two  resolutions^ 

Mr,  J.  Smyth  wished  to  know 
irhat  was  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
che^er-bills^  outstanding,  exclu- 
sive of  those  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  at  the  end  of 
tfaeyear? 

llie  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  ereat  pleasure  in  rising 
to  satisfy  me  honourable  gentle- 
man on  this  point.  The  total 
amount  of  exchequer  and  of  Irish 
tjeasory  bills  at  the  close  of  the 
year  would  be  $8,500,000/^ ;  hat- 
ing been  reduced  by  10  millions 
and  an  half  from  49»000,000/. 
Of  these  58,500,000/.  the  bank 
of  Ireland  would  hold  about 
2,560,000/.  and  the  bank  of  En- 
gland about  14,000,000/.  Taking 
ttiese  sums  jointly  as  19,000|000ir, 
and  from  that  amomit  deducting 
the  5,000,000/.  to  be  paid  to  the 
hank,  the  biUs  will  amount  to 
UfiOOfiWi.  If  they  took 
10,000,000/.  irom  98»500,000/« 
diere  would  then  remain  upwards 
of  22i0(ID/XXV.  of  onfondeddebt, 
exchequer  Ulls^  in  the  han&  of 


private  individuals^  He  had  for* 
gotten  to  mention  that  there  were 
nearly  3,000,000/*  deposited  by 
various  acts  of  parliament  in  the 
present  year,  in  the  exchequer^ 
which  of  course  still  further  re*; 
duced  the  amount  of  these  bills 
held  by  private  individuals. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  was  of  opi* 
nipn  that  the  transfer  of  stock 
from  England  to  Ireland  had  had 
an  unfavourable  e£Fect  on  the  ex- 
changes, as  regarded  the  latter. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
the  subject* 

Thechancellorof  the  exchequer 
was  very  open  to  any  arrange* 
roent  that  might  be  suggested. 

Mr.  alderman  Wood  saidj  that 
from  letters  which  had  reached 
him,  Ireland  Was  in  a  state  of  great 
commercial  distress  from  the  want 
of  that  capital  necessarily  taken 
into-  England.  He  could  not  hefe 
help  regretting  the  loss  of  a  bill 
which  had  for  its  object  the  intest- 
ing  of  English  capital  in  Irish  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  spoke  against 
the  bill  which  had  passed  on  the 
subject  (57  G.  IlL)  After  some 
further  observations  from  the  right 
honourable  -gentleman  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

Mr.  Ricardo  observed,  that  he 
thought,  in  regard  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Irish  exchange^ 
as  there  was  no  common  measure 
of  currency  in  the  two  countrieft 
there  would  necessarily  be  a  varia** 
tion  between  the  exchanges.  Now^ 
in  the  month  of  February  there 
would  be  that  common  measure 
of  currency^  when  they  would 
both  pav  in  the  same  currencf  » 
and  at  me  same  value.  He  did 
not  doubts  that  the  exduagds  be.* 
Q  2  tween 
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tween  us  would  then  be  ait  par,  or 
very  nearly  so.  With  respect  to 
the  transfer  and  grant  of  English 
stock  to  Ireland,  he  thought  it  cer- 
tainly on  the  whole  a  beneficial 
measure  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
▼ery  beneficial  also,  if  the  transfer 
of  Irish  stock  to  England .  were 
encouraged.  Some  slight  tax, 
^yen  for  the  accommodation, 
might  be  advisable.  The  excel- 
lent measures  now  adopted  would, 
he  doubted  not,  in  February 
eiFect  that  which  hitherto  the  bill 
had  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Callaghan  and  Mr.  Bankes 


said  a  few  words;  and  the  three 
resolutions— 

«  That  a  sum  of  16,500,00()/., 
be  raised  by  exchequer-bills,  for  the 
services  of  thepresent  year,  1 819;" 

«  That  2,000,000/.,  British  cur- 
rency, be  raised  by  exchequer- 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Ireland 
for  die  present  year ;" 

"That  the  sum  of  244,892/. 
IBs.  9d,i  being  the  surplus  amount 
now  remaining  in  the  exchequer 
of  the  ways  and  means  voted  for 
1818,  be  applied  to  the  service  of 
the  present  year  j"  were  severally 
agreed  to. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sinking  Fund  Bill— Reversal  of  the  Attainder  of  Lord  Edward  Fittge- 
rald^Reformof  Parliament — GrampoundEiectum^^  Criminal  Lat»t^ 
Charitable  FoundationS'^Finance'^Etniffration  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope^^ Retrenchment-^ Prorogation  of  rariiament. 


HOUSE  of  commons,  June 
29.'— The  house  having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  bin  for  appropriating  a  por- 
tion of  the  sinkmg  fund  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  remarked,  that  the 
period  of  fluctuation  in  the  public 
funds  would  now  be  at  an  end,  by 
the  settlement  of  our  currency, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  our  resources 
to  answer  all  public  purposes, 
without  resorting  to  borrowing. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
present  measure  would  have  an 
unfavourable  effect  upon  thefunds 
by  diminishing  the  purchases  of 
the  commissioners.  This,  how- 
ever, be  hoped  might  not  be  the 
case.  "When  we  h^^d  no  more 
need  for  loans,  and  when  we  were 


found  to  possess  a  really  effective 
sinking  fund  to  the  amount  con- 
templated, he  was  convinced  that 
there  would  be  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  public  credit,  and  that 
the  funds  would  make  a  progres- 
sive advancement,  without  being 
liable  to  fluctuation.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year  there  would 
only  be  four  or  five  millions  to  be 
provided  for.  He  hoped  that  the 
sum  might  be  so  reduced  as  to  be 
provided  for  in  other  ways  than 
by  loan,  and  so  to  prevent  any 
new  burthen  on  the  money  mar- 
ket. Thus  the  present  measure 
of  taking  so  mucii  from  the  sink- 
ing fund,  would  have  no  bad  ef- 
fect upon  the  funds.  The  state 
of  the  supply  and  the  demand  go- 
verned the  market.  Now,  as  there 
would 
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would  be  no  new  supply  of  stock, 
the  demand  might  be  supposed 
to  be  increased.  On  the  5th  of 
January  18]8»  the  price  of  the  3 
per  cent,  stocks  had  risen  above 
SO;  it  had  even  at  some  time  gone 
higher  than  that :  the  amount  of 
the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  fund 
was  then  372,000,000/.  of  capiul 
stock.  On  the  5th  of  July  1820, 
it  would  only  be  368,000,000/., 
showing  a  reduction  in  these  two 
years  of  4,000,000/.  On  the  5th 
of  January  1818,  the  amount  of 
the  3  per  cent,  reduced  was 
135,000,000/. ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
Jolj  1820,  it  would  not  exceed 
132,000,000/.,  exhibiting  a  reduc- 
tion of  3,000^000/.  Thus,  there 
would  be  a  smaller  supply,  while 
the  demand  might  be  supposed  to 
be  increased.  A  gradual  but  slow 
improvement  might  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  all  our  resources, 
indicating  a  healthy  state  of  our 
circulation.  Nothing  could  pro« 
mote  this  more  than  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  system  of  borrowing. 
The  amount  to  be  taken  from  the 
sinking  fund  next  year  would  be 
as  great  as  in  the  present  $  but  its 
operation  would  be  increased  by 
die  addition  of  the  new  taxes.  Its 
influence  on  the  funds,  too,  would 
be  aided  by  another  cause  which 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  men- 
tioPt— he  meant  the  sums  invested 
in  the  public  funds  from  the  saving 
banks.  He  was  happy  to  mention 
that  these  wise  and  salutary  insti- 
tutions were  so  encouraged,  afier 
a  general  admission  of  their  utility, 
tluit  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
week  were  invested  in  Uie  public 
securities.  The  amount  of^  stock 
already  purchased  was  so  high  as 
3,000,000/.,  and  was  pro^ssi  vely 
increaone.  As  these  savings  were 
to  be  paid  into  the  public  stocks 


without  coming  again  into  the. 
market,  they  acted  as  a  real  sink- 
ing fund,  and  produced  as  great 
an  effect  as  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  same  amount « 

Mr.  Ricardo  observed,  that  the ' 
right  honourable  gentleman  had^ 
in  mentioning  the  reduction  of  the 
3  per  cent,  consolidated  funds,  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  a  new  stock 
of  3^  per  cent,  had  been  created* 
The  whole  of  this  stock  he  had 
entirely  kept  out  of  view.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  of  the  improving 
prosperity  of  the  savings'  banks. 
There  was  one  disadvantage  that 
resulted  from  the  improvement  of 
the  public  funds— that  as  the  ca- 
pital rose,  the  interest  fell;  and 
persons  would  thus  be  induced  to 
sell  out  when  they  were  high,  in 
order  to  re-invest  their  money  in 
then  when  they  were  low :  thus 
thev  might  sell  out  at  70  or  80, 
and  when  war  occurred  buy  in 
again  at  60  or  70,  creating  a  loss 
of  20  per  cent,  to  the  nation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche. 
quer  said,  he  was  glad  to  be  re- 
minded by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man of  the  3|  per  cents,  as  he 
had  forgotten  to  mention  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  of  the  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  that  stock  cre- 
ated, seven  millions  had  been  re- 
duced, leaving  only  twenty  mil- 
lions unredeemed.  If  he  had  this 
year  brought  forward  no  plan,  he 
beg^d  not  to  be  understood  as 
having  none  in  contemplation. 
He  was  uncertain  what  he  might 
do  next  year;  but  at  any  rate, 
when  the  sinking  fund  had  attained 
eight  millions,  it  would  be  time 
for  him  or  his  successor  to  propose 
some  final  arrangement. 

The  sinking  fund  bill  then  pass- 
ed through  a  committee. 

House  of  lords,  June  30.— -The 
Q  3  earl 
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earl  of  Liverpool  signified  to  the 
bouse,  that  he  had  to  communi- 
cate an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of 
the  prince  regent*  That  was,  a 
bill  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Ed- 
ward Fox  Fitzgerald  commonlv 
called  lord  Edward  Fitz^erald^ 
Without  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  original  proceedingi 
be  should  only  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  preamble  to 
the  bill,  in  which  it  was  stated^  that 
the  late  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
.  bad  never  been  tried,  and  that  the 
attainder  by  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land had  taken  place  several  months 
after  his  decease.  Whatever  might 
be  the  merits  of  the  original  trans^ 
action,  he  stood  there  as  the  advo- 
cate of  innocent  and  unoffending 
individuals,  a  son  and  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  i  the  former  of 
whomhaddistin^ished  himself  in 
arms  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  bore 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual alluded  to,  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  command. 

Lord  Holland  bes^ged  to  ex^ 
press  his  gratitude  and  satisfaction 
at  the  act  of  grace,  botli  for  pub- 
lic and  private  reasons.  With  his 
private  reasons  he  should  not  trou« 
ble  that  august  assembly,  and  his 
public  reasons  were  already  on 
record.  The  proceeding  was  both 
handsome  and  just.  No  difference 
of  political  opinion  could  diminish 
his  early  friendship  with  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
councils.  He  could  assure  that 
noble  lord,  that  he  could  have 
proposed  nothing  to  the  house 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and 
forwhich  ne  thanked  him  both  as  a 
public  and  a  private  man.  The  act 
of  grace  emanating  fromtheprince 
regent, was  an  actworthy  of  amag- 
nanimous  and  a  generous  heart. 


The  bin  was  read  the  firtt  time. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
bills  were  read  the  first  time,  for 
raising  16,000,000/.  by  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  and  2,000,OOOA  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  for  the  year 
1819. 

'  July  1  .-vMr.  Bankes,  af^ersomt 
remarks  on  the  general  excess  of 
our  expenditure  in  public  works, 
moved  the  three  following  resolu* 
tions,  which  were  agreed  to  ;— 1* 
That  whenevier  a  great  public 
work  was  to  be  undertsJLen,  die 
surveyor  general  should  invite  a 
competition  of  architects  to  kxr 
nish  designs  and  plans.  2.  That 
the  work  should  be  undertaken  by 
contract,  under  public  adverdse* 
ment,  care  being  taken  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  a  compe* 
tent  anJ^itect  to  regulate  tbeTSt 
nous  operationsf  S,  That  a  fixed 
and  moderate  compensation  be  al- 
lowed to  such  architect  for  his  so* 
perintendence,  the  usual  mode  of 
a  per  centage  being  ill  cajkruhted 
to  produce  a  controul  over  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock  ore- 
sented  a  petition  from  ISOOot  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool,  complaining  that  they 
were  not  admitted  to  ue  elective 
franchise,  and  praying  that  they 
might  be  flowed  to  participate 
in  the  election  of  their  own  reprt^ 
sentatives.  The  marquis,  whilst 
an  enemy  to  those  wild  and  vision- 
ary reformers,  who  started  pro- 
jects of  impossible  execution,  and 
reforms  of  destructive  extent,  was 
yet  anxious  for  a  reform,  radicalf 
but  moderate ;  radical,  in  reme' 
dying  abuses,  and  moderate  in 
the  remedies  applied. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  dien  ad* 
dresssed  tlie  house  m  the  sobjeet 

of 
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of  refonm    The  faononrable  ba- 
ronet qaoted  Blackstone  to  show 
the  principle  of  represenution  in 
this  country,  which  was,  that  in 
**  a  free  state  every  man  idio  is  a 
free  agent  ought  to  be  in. some 
measure  his  own  governor ;''  and 
that  the  true  reason  of  a  qualifi- 
cation as  to  property  was  **  to  ex- 
dude  such  persons  as  are  in  so 
meam  a  situation,  that  they  are  es- 
teemed to  have  no  will  of  their 
own."    Now  it  was  perfectly  no* 
terious,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  house  were  returned  by  such 
voters ;  by  persons  whose  names 
were  kept  off  the  poor-books,  for 
the  teike  of  enabling  them  to  give 
their  votes*  Those  also  who  were 
retomed  by  the  influence  of  peers, 
were,  in  violation  of  the  constitu* 
tion  and  the  standing  orders,  ad- 
mitted to  be  good  members.    He 
then  quoted  a  passage  from  chief 
j^tice  Fortescue,  in  the  time  of 
iienry  VII*  in  which,  contrasting 
the  effects  of  the  free  government 
of  England  with  diose  of  French 
despotism,  he  says,  <<  And  there^ 
fore  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  the 
men  of  this  country  are  rich,  hav- 
ing abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  every  thing  necessary  forman's 
delight*     They  drink  no  water, 
nnless  it  may  be  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion^  or  being  upon  a  pil- 
grimage ;  abundance  of  silk  and 
golden  stuffs  have  they  also,"  and 
so  on.    He  was  afraid  that  if  a 
comparison  were  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  their 
present  state,  as  regarded  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  result  of 
the  comparison  formerly  made  by 
the  chancellor  Fortescue  would  be 
reversed.    The  people,  in  claim- 
ing the  elective  trancbise  with  re* 
gard  to  members  of  that  house, 
were  demandiiig  only  a  small 


portion  of  their  hereditary  privi- 
legei,  for  anciently  they  elected  all 
magistrates,  from  sheriffs  down- 
wards*  They  now  satisfied  them- 
selves with  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  elect  those  who  had  the  privi* 
lege  of  taking  from  them  the 
fruits  of  their  hard-earned  labour; 
they  claimed  the  right  of  electing 
those  who  were  to  take  from  them 
their  means  of  subsistence,  who 
were  to  have  power  over  their  very 
bodies  even!  The  borough  system 
of  representation  robbed  the  crown 
of  its  rights,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  theirs.  The  ancient  property 
of  the  crown  had  been  taken 
from  it,  and  it  was  now  placed 
in  the  odious  light  of  a  great  pen- 
sioner on  the  public.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  was  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  plan  of  govern^ 
ment  established  by  our  ancestors^ 
and  in  his  opinion  quite  adverse  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  country. 
The  present  system  had  produced 
an  expenditure  which  the  country 
could  not  much  lonfi^er  support. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
declared  a  reform  in  the  represen- 
tation to  be  absolutely  necessary ; 
he  had  said.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  no  honest 
man  could  conduct  public  affairs, 
and  in  fact  no  honest  man  could 
be  minister.  He  predicted,  that 
without  a  reform  the  country 
would  be  pluneed  into  new  wars» 
undertaken,  like  the  American 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing  liberty  in  whatever  quarter  of 
the  world  it  should  appear.  He 
foresaw  the  accumulation  of  fresh 
debts  and  di£5culties,  and  unfor- 
tunately lived  to  verify  and  illus- 
trate his  own  predictions*  The 
honourable  baronet  then  adverted 
to  the  enormous  expense  of  our 
standing  anny,  the  tees  and  taxes 
Q*  in 
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iQ  law  proceedings  amounting  to 
nearly  a  denial  of  justice,  and  to 
otiier  grievances  resulting  from 
the  present  system  of  government  j 
and  concluded  with  moving  a  re- 
solution, that  the  house  shouM 
early  in  the  next  session  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation. 

Mr.  G  Lamb  was  pleased  that 
the  honourable  baronet  had  con- 
cluded with  a  motion  tending  to 
comprehend  all  those  whose  views 
were  friendly  to  reform.  His 
own  Wishes  were  to  see,  in  the  first 
place,  the  elective  franchise  re- 
moved from  boroughs  whose  cor- 
ruptions had  been  exposed,  and 
from  others  of  limited  extent,  to 
large  and  populous  towns ;  and 
in  the  uent  place  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  parliaments.  He  did 
notyhowever, anticipate  from  these 
measures  the  removal  of  all  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  now 
laboured,  but  he  believed  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  reform  would  be  to 
give  the  people,  what,  in  his  opi- 
nion (and  he  was  sorry  to  say  it) 
they  aid  not  at  present  possess—* 
reliance  on  their  rulers, 

Mr.  Grenfell  would  never  con- 
sent to  go  into  a  committee  until 
some  specific  plan  were  laid  down. 
He  should  therefore  move  that 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
now  read. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  debate  the 
original  motion  was  supported  by- 
Mr.  R.  H.  Gurney,  sir  R.  WiU 
son,  aldermen  Wood  and  Waith« 
man,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  P.  Moore, 
Mr.C.  Hutchinson, and  Mr.  Byng; 
and  the  amendment  was  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Martin 
(of  Galway ),  and  lord  John  Rus- 
ill. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  15S  to  58« 


House  of  lords,  July  5.— The 
marquis  of  Lansdown  opposed 
the  poor  rates  misapplication  bill, 
and  moved  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  it  for  three  months. 

The  motion,  after  some  bbser- 
vations  from  lords  Liverpool, 
Harrowby,  and  Damley,  was 
agreed  to. 

In  a  committee  on  the  insolvent 
debtors'  bill,  several  amendments 
proposed  by  lord  Redesdaie  and 
others  were  carried. 

Lord  Auckland  observed,  that 
the  amendments  just  made  were 
no^  likely  to  be  agreed  to  in  the 
other  house. 

,  The  lord  chancellor  said  that 
in  this  case  a  bill  might  be  brought 
in^  to  continue  the  act  about  to 
expire  until  three  months  after  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
the  examination  of  witnesses  re* 
lative  to  the  Grampound  election 
was  resumed  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house. 

The  chairman  having  repotted 
proceedings,  lord  John  Russell 
moved  the  two  following  resolu* 
tions:  <^  1.  That  so  notorious  a 
system  of  corruption  had  prevail- 
ed in  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
as  to  call  for  the  serious  ani- 
madversion of  the  house*  2« 
That  the  house  pledged  itself  to 
take  this  subject  into  consideration 
early  in  the  next  session."  The 
noble  lord  further  gave  notice, 
that  as  the  precedent  of  extending 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  free* 
holders  of  the  adjacent  hundreds 
was  not  likely  to  cure  the  evil  of 
bribery,  he  should  proposeto  trans* 
fer  the  right  of  representation  in 
this  case  to  some  populous  seat  of 
trade  and  manofactares  now  alto* 
eether  unrepresented.  The  reso* 
lutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
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Hirase  of  lords,  July  6.^— On  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  for  reverse 
ing  the  att:itnder  of  lord  Edward 
FUzgeraldf  lord  Clare  expressed 
his  approbation  of  it,  and  said, 
diathadhii  father's  life  been  spared, 
he  intended  to  have  proposed  sach 
a  measure.  The  bill  was  then 
passed. 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Lauder- 
dale, the  second  reading  of  the 
Scotch  poor  relief  bill,  publicans' 
licensing  bill,  and  the  silk  manu- 
factaring  regulation  bill,  were 
postponed  for  three  months  ;  and 
a  new  standing  order  was  made 
to  the  effect,  that  no  bill  for  regu- 
lating any  trade  or  manufacture, 
altering  apprenticeships,  affixing 
marks  on  goods,  extending  pa- 
tents, &c*  shall  be  read  a  second 
time  until  a  select  committee  of 
th^  lordships  shall  institute  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  measure 
proposed,  and  report  thereon. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  criminal  laws.  The  first  part 
of  it»  he  said,  consisted  of  returns 
cf  convictions  and  executions 
diroughout  the  Imigdom,  mnch 
more  accurate  and  important 
than  were  ever  yet  laid  before  the 
boose*  The  first  document  was 
a  return  of  convictions  and  exe- 
cotions  in  London  since  1689* 
They  had  also  returns  from  the 
home  circuit;  and  he  trusted  they 
would,  have  fuUer  accounts  from 
the  counties ;  but  they  had  no  re- 
turns from  Ireland.  The  com- 
mittee had  also  inquired  into  the 
crimes  which  had  ceased  or  were 
greatlf  diminished.  Crimes  of 
violence  had  diminished  in  a  pro- 
portion which  no  one  would  be^ 
lieve,  except  on  the  authority  of 
docimients  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee*  In  the  hom^  circuit  mur- 


ders had  diminished  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  or  four  to  one.  FroiA 
a  comparison  of  the  last  SO  years, 
with  the  SO  immediately  previous, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  mur- 
ders in  the  city  of  London  had 
greatly  diminished.  In  the  West- 
em  circuit  the  number  of  murders 
had  continued  nearly  the  same  for 
the  last  50  years.  Thus  from  di- 
stress,  though  the  people  had  been 
driven  to  offences  against  proper- 
ty, ye:  they  had  lost  none  of  tneir 
horror  for  bloodsheddtng,  or  their 
ancient  character  for  humanity. 
Their  next  inquiry  had  been,  what 
capital  punishments  had  been 
found  to  be  useless,  and  these  they 
considered  such  laws  as  had  n6t 
been  acted  upon  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  committee  proposed, 
in  the  next  session,  to  submit  two 
bills  to  the  house,  one  to  repeal 
some  laws  altogether,  and  another 
to  substitute  transportation  for 
death  in  certain  cases.  Mr.  CoI« 
quhoun,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  the 
clerk  of  the  indictments  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  &c.  &c.  and  the  traders 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, all  concurred  in  giving 
it  as  their  opinion  that  there  was 
a  very  great  reluctance  to  prose* 
cute,   notwithstanding   die  very 

treat  losses  they  sustain  by  depre^ 
ations.  The  traders  prayea  to 
have  the  punishments  mitigated, 
in  order  that  they  might  prosecute 
to  conviction,  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  painful  risk  of 
prosecuting  a  fellow»creatnre  to 
destruction.  For  the  12  years  be* 
fore  the  crime  of  forging  excise 
licenses  was  made  a  felony,  there 
were  m  prosecutions  and  19  con- 
victions; in  the  IS  succeeding 
years  there  were  nine  prosecutions, 
and  only  three  convictions.  Mr. 
Hormer^  a  solicitor  at  the  Old 
Baileyi 
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Bailey,  who  had,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  ^ears,  practised  in  2000 
prosecations  for  capital  offences, 
and  whose  evidence  was  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight,  had  known 
many  instances  in  which  juries  had 
given  verdicts  of  acquittal  where 
ue  proofs  were  clear;  and  thieves, 
especially  old  ones,  aware  of  the 
hunaanity  of  juries,  would  rather 
be  capiudly  prosecuted  than  other, 
wise.  This  gentleman  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  instead  of  pttnish* 
ing  thieves  with  death,  they  should 
be  punished  by  the  opposites  to 
their  indulgencies*  Idleness  was 
one  charaeteristic  of  thieves,  pu* 
niA  them  with  labour ;  they  were 
fond  of  company,  apply  to  them 
solitary  confinement}  Uiey  were 
accustomed  to  uncontromed  li- 
cense, oppose  to  it  restraint.  The 
opinions  of  the  great  bulk  of  ban- 
kers amd  merchants  considered  the 
punishment  for  forgery  too  great 
for  the  offence,  and  prevented  the 
prosecution  of  such  criminals  in  a 
great  many  instances.  The  com*" 
mittee  proposed  two  bills,  as  he 
had  already  said ;  one  to  abrogate 
from  SO  to  35  useless  capital  sta* 
tutes;  and  the  other  to  consolidate 
the  criminal  laws  with  respect  to 
fexgeries,  and  to  alter  the  punish- 
ment. The  committee  proposed 
that,  as  long  as  the  small  notes  of 
the  bank  of  £ngland  continued  in 
circulation,  the  tuiual  forgery  of 
bank  notes  should  continue  a  ca- 
pital ofience ;  but  as  the  actual 
forgers  could  seldom  be  come  at, 
they  proposed  extraordinary  re^- 
wards  for  discovering  them*  The 
cases  of  uttering  and  havingfor^ed 
notes  in  possession  to  be  punisb- 
able,  theiastas  it  now  was,  except 
^discretion  in  the  judge  toimpri- 
SOB,  YQXk  hard  labour ;  and  the 
fint,'to  tnuisponatim  for  the  first 


ofience.  The  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Lord  £.  Fitzgerald's  attainder 
reversal  hill  was  received  firom  the 
lords,  and,  on  the  motion  of  lord 
Castlereagh,  was  read  the  first 
and  second  time* 

Sir  W.  Fitzgerald .  expressed, 
for  himself  and  family,  their  deep 
sense  of  this  distinguidied  mark 
of  royal  benevolence. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that 
this  act  of  magnanimous  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  prince  regent,  would 
be  justly  applauded  and  appred* 
ated  by  the  whole  country. 

The  house  havine  ^one  into  a 
committee  on  the  chanuble  foun* 
dadons  bill,  Mr.  Brougham  said# 
that  in  a  part  of  England,  consist- 
ing of  nine  counties,  and  where 
the  population  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half,  the  number  of 
endowed  schools  was  780,  th6 
number  of  children  ediicated  ia 
them  was  26,000,  and  their  reve- 
nues amounted  to  26,000/.  In 
the  same  districts  the  number  of 
unendowed  schools  waff  SlOO^ 
and  the  number  of  children 
92,000.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  850,  and  the  numbor 
of  children  educated  in  them  was 
70^000.  The  number  of  schools 
for  the  whole  of  England  was 
480%  and  the  number  of  children 
educated  at  the  endowed  and  the 
unendowed  schools,  comprehend* 
ingday-8chools,wasabou^00,000i 
The  number  of  day-schools  was 
3600,  and  the  number  of  children 
educated  there  was  50^000,leaving 
650,000  for  the  number  educated 
at  theendowedand  theunendowed 
schools  throughout  England.  An 
infimtasylum  had  been  esuHished 
by  some  gentlemen  not  far  from 
that  houses  at  which  170  were  at 
present  educated.    A  calcolatioo 

had 
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had  been  made  in  France,  that  if 
there  were  schools  for  one  tenth 
of  the  population,  that  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  education  of  the 
country.  But  in  this  country  the 
proportion  required  was  from  on^ 
eighth  to  one-ninth  of  the^pula^ 
tion,  as  the  existing  proportion^ 
which  was  that  of  France,  was 
found  to  be  too  small,  A  society 
had  lately  planted  850  schools  in 
France, and  reduced  thedeficiency 
from  one^half  to  a  third*  In  HoU 
land  the  deficiency  was  much  less. 
The  deficiency  of  schools  was  dif- 
ferent in  different  counties  of  £n- 
Elsmd*  In  the  county  of  Cumber- 
ind  there  were  means  for  educat* 
mg  1^000  children ;  and  in  Bed- 
fordshire for  only  dOOO ;  and  it 
was  deserving  of  notice,  that  the 
parish  rates  were  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  the  means  of  edu- 
catiooi  In  France  no  distinction 
was  made  betwixt  the  children  of 
catholics  and  protestants ;  and  on 
that  point  a  truly  noble  example 
had  been  set  by  the  king ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  regent  was 
entitled  to  similar  praise,  from  his 
equal  patronage  ot  the  schools  of 
the  national  society,  and  of  the 
British  and  foreign  society.  The 
jchools  belonging  to  both  amount- 
ed to  1200.  Next  session  he  should 
bring  forward  a  measure  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  V« 
Fitzgerald  having  made  some  ob* 
lervations  with  regard  to  the  great 
proeress  recently  made  in  the  es* 
tabfishment  of  schools  in  Ireland, 
die  house  was  resumed,  the  report 
received,  and  the  bill  passed. 

Honse  of  lords,  July  7.— The 
rojal  assent  was  given^  by  com- 
mission, to  several  public  and  pri- 
vate bills. 
Xi(»d  AueUandmoved for  the 


rejection  of  the  insolvent  debtors* 
act  amendment  bill,  on  theground 
that,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
alterations  made  in  it  by  their 
lordships  being  acceded  to  by  the 
commons,  itwas  useless  to  proceed 
further  with  iL  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

A  message  from  the  house  of 
commons  brought  up  a  bill  for 
continuing  the  present  insolvent 
act  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Vansittart  referred  to  the 
practice  of  laying  before  parlts^*  ^ 
ment  an  abstract  of  the  produce 
of  the  revenue  at  the  expiration  of 
each  quarter;  he  should  move, 
therefore,  that  an  account  of  the 
net  produce  of  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  three 
years  should  be  presented.  He 
might  take  this  opportunity  dT 
statine,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
grati^ing  to  him  to  observe  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  revenue  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  the  quarter  ending  5ih 
Jfuly,  1817»  the  total  amount  of 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  arrears  of  war  taxes, 
was  11,060,000/. ;  in  that  ending 
5th  July  1818,  it  had  increased  to 
12,181,000/,;  and  in  that  just  con- 
cluded, viz.  on  the  5th  July  1819, 
it  was  1%604>,000/.  being  an  aug- 
mentation of  more  than  4<X),000/. 
beyond  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1818,  and  of  more  than 
1,600,000/.  above  the  correspond- 
ing  quarter  of  1817.  The  view 
ol  the  revenue  of  the  whole  year 
was  equaUy  gratifying.  On  the 
Bth  July  1817,  the  total  amount 
was  43,760,000/» ;  on  the  5th  July 
1818,  it  was  46,800,000/. ;  and  on 
the  5th  July  1819,  just  expired, 
it  had  risen  to  49,071  >000/.  bein^ 
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an  increase  of  %200,000/.  since 
1818,  and  of  more  than  5»200,000A 
since  1817.  The  house  would 
not  fail  to  recollect  that  within 
this  period  no  new  taxes  had  been 
imposed.  He  accordingly  moved 
for  an  abstract  of  the  ^venue  for 
the  years  1817,  1818»  and  1819, 
up  to  the  5th  July  in  each  year, 

Mr.  Abercrombie  having  stated 
that  the  insolvent  debtors'  act 
amendment  bill  had  been  rejected 
by  the  lords,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  continuing,  du- 
ring a  limited  period,  the  acts  re- 
lative to  insolvent  debtors.  After 
a  discussion  of  some  length,  the 
motion  was  carried,  on  a  division, 
by  80  to  26,  and  a  bill  brought 
in  accordingly,  and  forwarded 
through  all  its  stages. 

Sir  G.  Hill  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
which  also  was  forwarded. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  proposed  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  that 
negotiations  be  entered  into  for 
the  further  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade*  The  honourable  gentle- 
man was  grieved  to  say,  Uiat  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  Portugal 
alone  had  withheld  its  consent  to 
the  general  declaration  of  the  cru* 
elty  and  inhumanity  of  the  slave 
trade.  Portugal  was  the  power 
which  had  rendered  itself  a  solitary 
and  discreditable  exception.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  she  would 
open  her  eyes  to  the  policy  and 
humanity  of  abolishing  a  system 
which  ail  Europe  unanimously 
denounced.  He  was  grieved  to 
say  that  two  nations— France  and 
the  United  States— were  to  be 
found  amongst  those  who  had  not 
exerted  themselves  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  this  abominable  trade. 

July  9.— The  second  readbg 
pf  the  k^ikropt  act»  amendment 


bill  and  conmiissionen  of  bank- 
rupts' bill  was  postponed  for  tbee 
months. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown 
moved  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  praying  him  to  take 
measures,  in  conciert  with  foreign 
powers,  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade. 

The  eases  of  the  Penryn  and 
Barnstaple  elections  not  having 
been  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
house  of  lords,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  speaker  should  not  issue  writs 
for  those  places  until  14  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next 
session. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
qner  then  proposed  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  50,000/.  to  be  issiied 
from  time  to  time,  under  such  re- 
gulations as  might  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, for  the  encouragement 
of  persons  disposed  to  settle  in  his 
majesty's  colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  tie  said,  the  prin- 
cipal place  chosen  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  emigrants  was  on  the  south- 
east coast,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbour,  with  many  other  local 
advantages.  It  certainly  was  not 
proposed  to  carry  out  persom 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
providing  for  themselves.  That 
experiment  had  been  tried,  but 
had  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  ^eat  mconvenieace.  A  small 
deposit  would  thereforebe  required 
from  them  beforeleaving  thiscoun- 
try,  as  a  security  for  their  provid- 
ing for  themselves  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  colony.  The  country 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growing  of  fruit ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  persons,  as  soon  as  settled* 
would  find  themselvescomfortable* 

Mr. 
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^  Mr.  Hume  thought  that  pa- 
rishes should  be  obhged  to  sub- 
scribe ^  sending  out  able-bodied 
men,  who  could  not  get  employ- 
ment in  this  country. 

Mr.  alderman  Wood  would 
not  consent  to  send  people  out  of 
the  country^  whilst  there  was  a 
su£5ciency  of  waste  grounds  at 
home  to  a£fbrd  them  means  of 
subsistence  by  proper  cultivation; 
ia  one  place,  there  were  80,000 
acres,  which,  if  cultivated,  would 
give  emplo3rme9t  to  many  \zr 
Dom«rs,^  and  yield  a  considera« 
ble  revenue  to  government. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  thought 
that  government  ou^ht  to  make 
advances  to  such  emigrants  as  tlie 
poor  manufacturers  of  Cork, 
which  could  soon  be  repaid,  if  the 
site  of  the  proposed  colony  was 
as  promising  as  had  been  stated. 

The  address  was  then  agreed  to. 

Sir  H.  Paroell,  in  rising  to 
move  the  order  of  the  day  on  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  laid  on 
the  table,  thought  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  general 
qaestion  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  He  should  therefore 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  motives  that. had  in- 
duced him  to  bubmit  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  consideration  of  the. 
house.  After  all  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  able  to  give  to 
the  subject  during  the  time  that 
he  had  sat  in  that  house,  he  found 
his  opinion  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer). He  was  convinced  that  if 
an  investigation  were  seriously 
entered  into,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing the  public  expenditure, 
very  important  reductions  might 
be  effected  in  various  departments. 
The  committee  of  finance,  in  their 


last  report,  had  calculated  upon  a 
reduction  of  200,000/.  upon  thft 
expenditure  for   1820,  but  they 
had  not  in  that  calculation  taken 
into  account  any  retrenchment  of 
public  offices.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite,    in  his 
statements,  had  held  out  no  pro- 
spect of  such  retrenchments.  Yet 
he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
in  every  branch  of  those  offices  a 
considerable    saving    might    be 
made.     The  collection  of  the  re* 
venue  at  present  cost  the  public  7 
per  cent. ;    by  reducing  it  to  5 
per  cent.  1,200,000/.  would  be 
saved.     Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  or  defects  of  his  resolutions, 
he  had  spared  no  labour  in  making 
them  as  correct  as  possible ;  and 
he  had  been  careful  not  to  make 
tlie  several  statements  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  views  than  the 
strictest  accuracy  warranted.    He 
had  stated  the  money  paid  to  the 
bank  as  paid  for  managing  gene- 
rally ;  it'ought  to  have  been  for 
managing  the  public  debt.    He 
had  stated  the  number  of  seamen 
at  19,000;  the  number  ought  to 
have  been  20,000.    He  had  been 
led  into  a  misuke,  also,  in  calcu- 
lating the  expenses  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  at  war.     Here  the 
honourable  baronet  explained  how 
he  had  been  led  into  the  mistake. 
The  expenses  under  this  head  for 
1796  had  been  stated  at  8,000/., 
when  they  ought  to  have  been 
stated  at  51,000/.     But  still  the 
sum  voted  this  fourth  year  o£ 
peace,  55,000/.,  was  4,000/.  more 
than  it  had  been  in  1796,  which 
had  been  the  third  year  of  the 
war.    In  stating  the  increase  of 
the  civil  list,  it  ought  to  have 
been   stated    to    have,  increased 
from  900,000/.  to  1,030,000/.  He 
was  aware  that  in  offcriog  any  re- 
solutions 
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idaticms  upon  the  subject*  he  ex* 
posed  his  statements  to  the  charge 
of  wanting  official  authority*  and 
laid  himself  open*  perhaps*  to  the 
imputation  of  inteifering  with  the 
province  of  official  men.  But  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  this  coun« 
try  was  such  as  to  call  for  every 
retrenchment  that  could  possibly 
be  made*  and  to  require  retrench- 
tnents  to  be  e£fected*  not  in  the 
manner  which  had  hitherto  pre-* 
▼ailed*  but  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  innovation.  The  sav« 
ing  that  could  be  made  by  redu- 
cing the  expenses*  while  the  esta- 
bliuiments  remained  untouched* 
would  be  very  trifling ;  but  by  a 
totally  different  system  a  very 
considerable  saving  could  be 
made.  For  instance*  if  the  pa* 
tronage  of  offices*  instead  of  be* 
ing  vested  in  the  government* 
were  given  to  the  heads  of  the  se-^ 
veral  departments*  and  if  greater 
attention  were  given  to  the  keep, 
ing  of  public  accounts*  much  ex- 
pense might  be  saved.  He  should 
not  now  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject*  but  on  a  more  convenient 
occasion  he  should  prove  that  his 
inferences  were  correct. 

Mr.  C.  Lon^  disclaimed  any 
imputation  against  the  honoura- 
ble baronet  of  having  intended 
to  mislead  the  house  m  any  re- 
spect. The  honourable  baronet 
had  stated  in  excuse*  that  he  had 
not  had  access  to  official  docu* 
ments^  but  his  resolutions  had 
not  referred  to  any  thing  but  do* 
cuments  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  house*  and  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  misquoted  tliose 
documents.  His  misquoted  state- 
ments had  been  printed  in  every 
newspaper*  and  had  been  com- 
mented on  as  correct.  The  ho- 
nooiable  baronet  bad  instituted  a 


comparison  of  customs  and  excise } 
and  the  inference  to  be  made  was* 
that  the  one  was  extremely  wdl 
collected*  and  the  other  extreme- 
ly ill.  To  make  such  a  compari- 
son fair*  the  things  Compared 
ought  to  stand  upon  the  same 
principle ;  but  no  fair  comparison 
could  be  instituted  between  things 
so  difierent  as  the  customs  and 
excise — the  one  amounting  ooly 
to  10,000,000/^  while  the  odier 
amounted  to  20,000,000/.  In  the 
charges  of  collection*  things  were 
charged  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them— such  as  expenses  aris« 
ing  from  navigation  laws^  quaran-' 
ine  laws*     and  warehousing  of 

foods.  The  honourable  baronet 
ad  compared  the  charges  of  1810 
and  1819.  But  in  1811  the  abo- 
lition of  fees  had  been  enacted, 
which  threw  large  charges  upon 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The 
honourable  baronet  had  taken 
many  of  his  statements  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  ac 
counts  in  1786<  But  considerable 
improvements  had  been  made 
during  the  last  30  years*  The 
honourable  baronet  had  recom^ 
mended  a  consolidation  of  the 
customs.  Now,  not  less  than 
three  several  acts  of  consolidation 
had  passed;  one  in  1807*  and  one 
which  had  been  introduced  by  his 
right  honourable  friend*  this  year. 
The  aot  of  1807  had  been  said  by 
the  honourable  baronet  to  have 
produced  no  benefit,  because  the 
treasury  had  interfered  and  taken 
into  their  own  hands  the  disposal 
of  surcharges.  But  if  qnestiODS 
of  surcharges  had  been  IdFt  to  the 
auditors  of  accounts*  did  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  believe  that  that 
would  have  afforded  the  same  se- 
curity to  the  public  i  Party  was 
said  to  have  many  uses  $  one  of 
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itsusesliebeKeved  to  be,  to  call 
upon  public  men  to  give  a  full  ac« 
count  of  their  conduct.  Did  any 
one  believe  thaty  if  auditors  of  ac- 
counts had  beta  intrusted  with 
thisbnsinessi  this  satisfactioncould 
be  obuined  ?  He  should  say  no. 
thing  of  the  statementt  respecting 
the  secretary  at  war's  office,  be* 
cause  his  noble  friend  was  present^ 
and  because  the  honourabw  baro* 
net  had  acknowledged  his  mis* 
take«  Without  arrogating  any 
merit  to  himself,  he  could  say 
that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  army 
pay-office.  The  honourable  ba- 
ronet had  expressed  surprise  that 
tiie  expenses  were  now  double 
what  they  had  been  in  1796.  But 
the  expenses  were  not  doubled, 
for  in  1796  they  had  been  19>000/. 
instead  of  15,000/. :  for  there  had 
been  6  paymasters  instead  of  1,  as 
supposed  by  the  honourable  baro« 
net  Since  that  time  5,S00/.  were 
paid  Yearly  as  retired  allowances, 
and  the  extra  clerks  employed  in 
the  ordnance-office  made  this  sum 
8,0Q0iL,  which  left  only  an  excess 
of  3,000/.  OTer  the  expenses  of 
1796.  The  half-pay  officers  in 
1796  had  been  8,000 ;  they  were 
now  9,000.  In  1796  they  had 
been  paid  twice  in  the  year  $  now 
they  were  paid  four  times.  It 
was  the  same  with  widows*  pen- 
nons. Those  changes  had  neces- 
sarily increased  the  expenses.  He 
should  be  sorry,  however,  to  be 
understood  to  state,  that  no  re- 
trenchment could  be  made  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  But  a 
tesolution  had  already  passed  the 
house,  binding  minbters  to  re* 
trenchment. 

I#ord  Palmerston  said,  that  he 
fdtanxiousto  say  a  few  words, 
both  in  leply  to  dsft  honourable 


bartmet  and  also  toezphnn the  re^ 
gulations  adopted  respecting  half 
pay  officers  holding  civil  appoint^ 
ments.  He  had  to  take  blame  to 
himself  for  not  having  had  his 
attention  directed  to  this  subject 
while  the  appropriation  bill  wai 
passing  through  the  house,  as  the 
alteration  proposed  might  have 
been  introduced  as  an  amendment 
upon  the  third  reading*  The  go* 
vemment  stood  pled^d  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  oath  taken  by- 
half  pay  officers,  and  the  trea^ 
sury  would,  with  the  fair  under* 
standing  of  the  house,  make  an< 
arrangement  to  give  effect  to  this 
measure.  They  were  to  give 
half  pay  officers  holding  civil  ap- 
pointments, a  military  allowance 
equal  to  and  in  lieu  of  their  half 
pay,  and  for  such  allowance  no 
oath  was  required  respecting  civil 
offices.  At  present  the  half  pay  • 
officer^  swore  that  they  held  no 
office  civil  or  military,  <cc. ;  the 
alteration  jMoposed  was,  that  they 
held  no  military  office,  except  co*^ 
lonial  offices,  which  were  now  al- 
lowed, which  exceeded  three 
times  the  rate  of  half  pay.  As  it' 
had  been  suggested  that  it  was  a 
hardship  to  take  such  an  oath,  in 
cases  where  the  other  emoluments 
barely  exceeded  three  times  the 
pay,  the  following  arrangement 
was  to  be  adopted  .-—The  hdf 
pay  was  calculated  at  the  highest 
rate  which  it  could  possibly  be, 
and  this  was  to  be  considered  l-4th 
of  the  income  which  a  half  pay 
officer  could  have.  But  if  hh 
half  pay  were  really  less  than  this 
sum,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed the  3  times  bis  half  pay^  so* 
far  as  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 
He  should  fed  it  his  duty  to  bring 
a  bill  into  the  house  upon  this 
sulject  curly  m  the  next  session. 

With 
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With  respect  to  the  resolations  of 
thehonoorablebaronetyhethought 
that  a  table  of  errata  ought  to 
have  been  laid  before  the  house, 
in  order  to  be  printed.    The  cor- 
rections ought  surelj  to  proceed 
fori  passu  with  the  errors.     He 
imputed  no  intention  to  the  ho- 
nourable  baronet  of  misleading 
the  house ;  but  he  must  admit, 
with  some  degree  of  limitation, 
that  the  honourable  baronet  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  sub* 
jects  or,  if  he  must  admit  that, 
he  must  suppose  that  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  disqualified  him- 
self for  the  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken.     From  statements  so 
full  of  errors,  he  could  not  think 
that  the  house  could  expect  to  find 
the  honourable  baronet  a  very 
able  assistant  in  conducting  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment,     I'he 
"honourable    baronet    had    com- 
plained that  he  had  not  had  ac- 
cess to  official  documents;  but 
this  was  no  excuse  for  errors,  be- 
cause it  was  his  duty  not  to  state 
resolutions  unless  he  had  means 
of  niaking  them  correct,  and  be* 
cause  there  were  no  documents 
which  every  member  of  the  house 
had  not  the  power  of  moving  for. 
But  he  would  next  show  that  the 
honourable  baronet  had  not  made 
use  of  those   documents    which 
were  accessible  to  him.    The  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  compared 
the  expense  in  the  office  of  com 


der  la  chief  then  in  'eidslence^. 
Lord  Amherst  was  general  of  die 
stafiFat  that  period,  and  his  au- 
thority  extended    only    to    the 
troops  at  home ;  and  in  his  letter 
of  service  he  wasidirected  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  king^  who 
was  the  commander  in  chief,  or 
any  superior  officer  who  might  be 
placed  over  him.    So  that  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  was  comparine 
an  office  which  did  now  exist  with 
one  which  was  not  in  existence  at 
the  period  to  which  rhe  compari- 
son referred.  The  office  had  since 
been  created,  and  the  authority 
and  care  of  the  person  who  filled 
it,  not  only  extended  to  the  troops 
at  home,  but  to  those  in  every  fo- 
reign station.   It  was  scarcely  nc« 
cessary  to  add,  that  the  busine>s 
of  the  office  was  considerably  in- 
creased, and  much  more  complex 
in  its  nature  at  present,  than  at 
any  former  period.    The  honoor- 
able  baronet  was  not  only  mista* 
ken  in  the  comparison  he  had 
made,  but  also  in  his  calculation 
of  the  expense  at  the  date  to  which 
he  referred*     Instead  of  8 IS/,  it 
was   1230/.;   the  salary  of  lord. 
Amherst's  secretary  was,  it. was 
true,  only  10/.  per  day,  but  diea 
he  held  another  situation  in  the 
war  office,  which,  with  the  £ees 
belonging  to  itt  produced  him  an 
income  of  800/.  or  900A  a  year. 
This  situation  required  not  much 
of  his  attention,  and  it  was  in  con- 


mander  in  chief  at  the  present  day    sequence  of  his  holding  it  that  hit 
with  what  it  was  in  the  year  1793.    salary  as  secreury  was  nominally 


It  did  not,  acqording  to  his  state^ 
meat»  at  that  time  exceed  the 
sum  of  813/.,  exclusive  of  any 
salary  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
Now,  it  was  ratlftr  an  unhappy 
comparison  for  the  honourable 
baronet  to  make,  for  there  was 
no  such  office  zs  diat  of  comman- 


so  small.  As  a  proof  that  the 
lOr.  a  day  were  not  considered  a 
sufficient  salary,  distinct  from  the 
other  situation  which  he  held,  he 
need  only  mention,  that  his  retir- 
ing allowance  was  1/.  per  day*  If 
then  these  allowances  yn^eie  taken 
into  consideration^  the  expenses 
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of  lord  Aifiherst^s  office,  indepen* 
dently  of  his  salary,  amounted  to 
2;000/.  instead  of  813/.  as  had 
been  stated.  This  ceruinly  was 
an  error  in  the  honourable  baro- 
net's calculations,  which  could 
not  be  overlooked;  but  it  was 
trifling  when  compared  with  an* 
other,  to  which  he  should  refer. 
This  was  of  not  a  less  sum  than 
49,0CX)/.  in  the  war  office.  The 
honourable  baronet  surely  would 
not  shelter  himself  under  the  plea 
for  this  mistake,  that  he  had  not 
meant  the  whole  establishment. 
The  words  of  his  resolution  were 
clear  enough,  and  could  only  be 
comprehended  in  their  literal 
setise.  The  honourable  baronet 
had  stated,  that  the  expense  of 
the  war  office  in  1796  amounted 
only  to  8,256/.  Now,  in  this  cal- 
culation, unfortunately,  the  ho- 
noQtable  baronet  had  omitted  to 
notice  many  items  and  contin- 
gencies  which  were  then  charged, 
and  which,  if  added  to  the  sum 
he  gate,  would  amount  to57»OOOA 
some  odd  hundred  pourids,  making 
on  the  whole  more  than  2000/. 
above  the  sum  voted  for  the  war 
office  in  the  present  year.  This 
w^  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
honourable  baronet  had  made  his 
calculations.  With  respect  to  the 
expense  of  18,000/.  for  bringing 
up  the  arrears  of  army  accounts, 
.  he  should  only  observe,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees of  the  house,  this  commission 
had  already  saved,  by  disallow- 
ances, which  had  been  recovered, 
more  than  90,0C0/.  (a  year  w6 
understood),  upon  the  average  of 
one  year  whh  another,  since  its 
fonnadon,  a  sum  which  was  more 
tlite  the  whole  expense  of  the  war- 
office  together.  As  to  Uie  pro^ 
poritioQ  of  the  hononiabk  biiro. 
1«9. 


net  to  consolidate  the  'offices  oi 
paymaster  of  the  army, '  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  treasurer  of  the 
ordnance  into  a  board,  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  bank  for 
the  whole  military  expenditure^ 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  creating  i 
reduction  of  expense,  he  should 
only  say,  that  the  abolition  of^ 
those  offices  altogether  would  be 
a  still  greater  saving;  but  hi 
could  assure  the  honourable  baro- 
net, that  if  he  regarded  the  spee^ 
dy  and  correct  despatch  of  public 
business  in  those  departments,'  he 
would  find  himseit  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  they  could  be  bet^ 
ter  done  together  than  separately: . 
The  expense  would,  he  hid  no 
doubt,  be  considerably  greatei^ 
than  it  was  at  present,  besides  in^ 
troducing  the  utmost  confusion 
into  the  accounts  of  the  different 
departments. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  felt  himself  obliged 
tohishonourable friend  (sir  H.rafi 
nell)  for  the  course  he  had  pursu^ 
ed  in  bringing  those  resolutions  be- 
fore thehouse.  The  country  would 
also,  he  had  no  doubt,feel  obliged 
to  him  for  his  exertions  on  thi< 
occasipn;  and  he  trusted  that  he' 
would  not  be  deterred  from  fol- 
lowing the  career  he  had  com- 
menced, by  the  criticisms  of  hoi 
nourable  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  The  very  word  "  econo- 
my'' was  sufficient  to  alarm  those 
honourable  gentlemen;  and  the 
moment  it  was  pronounced,  of 
that  any  measure  that  was  likel^ 
to  lead  to  it  was  introduced,  it  wai 
attacked  with  all  the  ingenuity 
which  those  honourable  gentle- 
men possessed.  Considering  this 
disposition  to  criticise  with  seve^ 
rity  every  motion  of  the  kind 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  h^ 
thought  his  honourable  friend  had 
R  etcapied 
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ttCMptd  vrtH  on  the  pttatift  oc« 
casbo  ;  fer,  'noti^tfastandine  all 
jtbe  address  and  ingenuity  oF  tbe 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
•  C-  XfOng),  who  had  spoken  last 
but  one  |  notwithstanding  all  th« 
official  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  subject  before  the 
hoase,  he  had  left  the  main  point 
]untouched/  He  had  indeed  al- 
luded to  some  parts  of  the  resolu- 
tions where  he  sought  to  point  out 
errors  in  the  calculations  i  but 
irnth  the  main  principle  of  them 
f»  had  not  attempted  to  grapple* 
He  had  not  touched  upon  mat 
part  which  complained  of  the  im- 
snense  sum  of  S^SOOflOOL  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  He 
iiad  not  alluded  to  what  had  been 
so  justly  condemned*  the  extra- 
yagance^  in  the  jpresent  state  of 
the  country^  ot  ezpendine.  so 
large  a  sum^  which  was  renoered 
fnove  necessary  to  support  the  pa^ 
tronage  and  mfluence  of  ministers 
than  to  collect  the  rerenue.  This 
was  the  key.stone  of  their  popu- 
larity and  consequence  of  the 
Country.  As  long  as  they  had 
SiSOOfOOOL  to  give  away^  so  long 
would  they  be  popular  with  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  public,  and  so 
long  would  their  administration 
be  praised.  They  did  not,  there- 
Iprei  pretend  to  grapple  with  this 
put  of  the  resolutions.  The  right 
nonourablegentleman  (MrXonc;) 
liad  indeed  dropped  a  nint  at  toe 
extravagance  of  tbe  cbUectiooi 
and  gave  to  understand  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evil ;  but  this^  with  his  usuau 
.  address,  was  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  nothing  tangible,  to  the 
house  upon  the  subject*  He  was 
not  then  prepared  to  go  into  the 
4^3  of  the  resolutions.  As  he 
was  awaiy^at  this  could  not  bf 


the.  subject  of  much  diseosston  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  sessiont  he 
had  not  looked  into  them  minut»> 
ly.  He  should,  however,  ob- 
serve, with  respect  to  the  argU; 
ment  of  the  noble  lord  (Palmers- 
ton)  on  the  subject  of  the  office  of 
commander  in  chief,  that  he  saw 
nothing  in  it  agaunst  tbe  resolu- 
tions of  his  honourable  friend. 
His  honeurable  friend,  had  said, 
that  the  expense  in  179S  was  only 
818/.;  and  the  noble  lord  added, 
that  it  VTas  about  2,0002.  This 
was  the  usual  accuracy  of  tbe 
other  (the  ministerial)  side  in 
small  matters.  On  his  (the  oppo- 
sition) side,  they  complained  of 
the  lavish  expenditure  rf  millions, 
Hfhile  the  explanations  from  the 
ride  opposite  only  referred  to 
hundreds.  He  differed  from  the 
noble  lord  in  thinking  that  the  re- 
solutions of  his  honourable  friend 
implied  that  there  was  a^  com- 
mander in  chief  at  the  period  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  The  no- 
ble lord  bad  told  the  house^  how 
well  his  own  department  va^ 
managed,  and  that  the  compari- 
son m  the  honourable  baronet 
was  in  this  instance  quite  errone* 
ous)  but  his  honourable  friend 
had,  with  the  candour  which  be- 
longed to  him,  acknowledged  his 
mistake  on  this  subject,  and  cor- 
rected it  as  soon  as  be  could.  It 
should  also  be  recollected,  AaC 
at  tbe  period  refened  to  (179^ 
there  was  no  commander  in  chief; 
and  that  theexpense  of  that  office 
at  present  might  be  put  as  a  set- 
o^  against  the  expense  o£  the  of- 
fice of  secretary  at  war  at  thefbr* 
mer  period*  But  the  kind  of  cri- 
ticism which  had  been  used 
against  his  honourable  Griend  iw 
fwQiqring  up  the  system  adoptrp 
qia  the  other  lido.    It  WM  tojj^ 
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indiefiiceofeTeryiium  who  tiw 
tvodnced  the  disagreeable  subject 
of  nCbnn.    The7  seemed  not  to 
SMoUect  the  state  of  the  conntiy* 
Ac  reduced  condition  of  the  peo* 
ple^   whose  demands  for  reduc« 
tkm  were  answered  hj  increased 
taxation*     He  contended,   with 
his  honourable  fnend»  thait  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was 
snos^  extrayagant;  that  the  |ire- 
sent  heavy  expense  of  coUectins; 
the  rerenue  was  most  wasteful, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced  i 
and  that  it  was  only  continued  at 
its  present  height  to  support  the 
influence  of  those  who  fattened 
upon  iu  produce.     But  it  was 
nid  ^  Where  is  the  necessity  of 
these  resolutions  now  ?  Hare  you 
Bot  already  a  resolution  for  eco- 
nomy and  reform  in  the  public 
expenditure?  Are  not  ministers 
pledged  to  this  resolution  V    He 
should  say,  he  cared  not  for  such 
a  resolution.     He   thought   no* 
thing  of  this  paper  cant  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer).  He 
had  no  reliance  upon  it.  It  would 
produce  no  good,  and  was  only 
neld  out  for  the  people  to  gaze  at 
while  the  right  honoarable  gen- 
tleman's  new  ux  collectors  were 
going  round  to  pick  their  pockets. 
^Oh!  mighty  man!"  continued 
'Mr.  CalcrSft,  **  what  mar  we  not 
.now  hope?  See  what  he  has  done 
for  us!  He  who  wouHnerer  be- 
fore  attend  to  any  proposition  for 
economy,   now   comes   forward 
with  a  resolution  in  iu  favour.*' 
-But,   whatever  hopes  niight  be 
built  upon    this   resolution,   he 
(Mr*  Cucraft)  had  no  expecta- 
ttons  from  it.    He  gave  no  cre- 
dit for  it;  he  had  seen-  no  one 
overt  net  df  aoonodiy  m^  ibe  right 
hqmmyiMeifmsIenianwhtckcouSd 


make  him  think  diat  there  was  any 
real  benefit  to.be  expected  from 
the  resolution  to  whicn  he  had  al«* 
luded.  This  resolution  he  believed 
was  not  yet  printed  and  sent  into 
circulation.  {**  Yes,  it  is  printed,** 
firom  the  ministerial  bench . )  **  Well 
(continued  Mr.  Calcraft)»  itisprint- 
ed.  It  may  be  printed;  butprint* 
ed  or  not,  my  hopes  from  it  are 
just  the  same,  (a  lau^h  fioin 
M<me  members  on  the  mimsferial 
henches,)  The  honourable  gen. 
tlemen  may  laugh,  but  really 
I  see  no  joke  in  the  business 
before  them.  It  may,  to  Im 
sure,  be  very  agreeable,  that  af- 
ter what  we  have  done  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  we  should 
now  at  the  end  of  it  part  so  plea* 
santlj ;  but  I  see  no  real  ground 
for  laughter,  no  ground  for  satis* 
faction  in  this  promise  of  future 
economy.  If  any  economy  were 
really  intended,  why  not  move  the 
resolution  in  the  shape  of  an  ad^ 
dress  to  the  throne?  This  would 
be  adding  dienity  to  it,  and  giving 
to  the  public  some  ground  of 
hope.  This  was  not  done;  and 
looking  at  it  as  it  now  stands,  I 
see  no  one  reason  to  expect  more 
from  it  than  from  the  former  pro^ 
mi$e3  of  a  similar  kind  which  hate 
not  been  fulfilled.'* 

Sir  T.  B.  Martin  contended, 
that  the  increase  of  expense  in  the 
naval  departments  arose  from  a 
necessary  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  several  of  the  officers  employ- 
ed, ftom  the  increased  duties 
which  many  of  those  officers  had 
to  perform,  and  from  the  larger 
scale  on  ^ich  many  of  the  pub* 
lie  works  connected  with  the  navy 
were  conducted.  At  the  periods 
to  which  the  resolutions  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  referred, 
many  of  the  olicers  employed  in 
R2  the 
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the  dockyards  were  allowed  to  pay 
themselves  by  fees^  and  by  being 
aUowed  to  take  apprentices*  This 
it  was  found  led  to  many  abuses, 
by^  which  thousands  or  i>onnds 
were  lost  to  the  public.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  salaries  were 
given^  and  the  fees  and  other  al« 
lowances  abolished.  It  was  also 
to  be  recollected,  that  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  several  de- 
partments were  now  brought  into 
the  estimates  of  the  year,  which 
were  never  in  it  before,  and  this 
made  them  appear  larger;  where- 
as, in  point  of  fact,  the  same  ex- 
penses bad  already  existed,  though 
they  were  not,  as  now,  brou^t 
onder  the  immediate  view  of  par- 
liament. The  honourable  mem- 
ber then  referred  to  and  read 
some  extracts  from  his  own  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  of 
finance,  in  which  he  had  account- 
ed- for  the  apparent  increase  of 
the  navy  estimates,  in  the  same 
manner  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned. The  good  results  of  the 
regulations  he  nad  mentioned  had 
been  acknowledged  in  the  reports 
of  committees  of  the  house  ;  and 
if  the  honourable  baronet  had 
read  the  50  folio  reports  which 
had  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  diflFerent  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure,  he  was 
certain  he  never  would  have  fram- 
ed such  a  set  of  resolutions  as  were 
then  before  the  house*  So  con- 
vinced v^s  he  that  those  resolu- 
tions were  erroneously  drawn^ 
diat  he  should,  if  they  were  put, 
move  four  others,  which  he  b^- 
ged  he  might  then  be  allowed  to 
read.  T)m  honourable  member 
then  read  the  four  resolutions,  df 
which  the  foUowing  is  the  snh- 
.liance:— First,  that  the  resolu- 
lions  of  the  honourable  baronet 


did  not  contain  a  fall  sutement 
of  all  the  expenses  ofibe  different 
branches  to  which  they  rcfeired 
at  former  periods.  Secondly,  that 
the  apparent  mcrease  of  expense 
in  many  of  the  public  departments 
connected  with  the  navy  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  introduction  into 
the  estimates  of  many  services, 
which  though  before  in  existence 
were  not  included  therein;  by  the 
increased  duties  which  were  to  be 
performed,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased conquests  and  colonial  ac* 
quisitions ;  and  by  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  niade  for 
the  greater  facility  of  despatching 
business  in  many  departments. 
Thirdly,  that  a  great  increase  had 
been  made  to  the  salaries  of  seve^ 
ral  of  the  officers  in  the  dock  yards 
and  other  places,  to  remove  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  aDowed 
to  pay  themselves  by  fees  and  al- 
lowances, d:c.  Fourthly,  that  the 
47  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
honourable  baronet  were  brought 
in  without  stating  the  causes  of 
the  increase  which  they  had  ,mefr> 
tioned ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
comparisons  made  in  them  of  the 
expenses  of  the  present  with  some 
former  years,  were  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public. 

Colonel  Davies  compared  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  war  de- 
partment in  the  year  1796, 
with  those  vi^ich  are  inctHrred  in 
it  at  the  present  period.  In  1796 
the  salary  of  the  secretary  at 
war,  and  the  19  clerks  who  acted 
nnderhim,  amounted  to  16,07CV* 
In  1806  the  number  of  clerks  had 
increased  from  19  to  11%  and 
their  salaries  from  l6fit7QL  to 
29,970^.  In  1816  there  were  147 
clerks,and  their  salaries  amounted 
CO  47,957/.  He  wished  the  honsfr 
wouU 
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Woidd  contrast  the  ezpenditare 
which-  we  were  now  incurring,  in 
jthe  fifth  year  of  peace,  with  that 
which  we  had  incurred  in  the 
jrear  1796»  when  the  nation  was 
niTolved  in  an  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult contest ;  it  was  stranee  that 
at  that  period  nineteen  clerks  were 
found  sufficient  to  transact  all  the 
bnsiness  at  the  war  office,  and  that 
now  147  should  be  found  scarcely 
tnfficient  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  his  opinion  the  statements 
which  he  had  made  spoke  for 
tfaemseWes.  It  could  not  fail  to 
eairy  conviction  to  the  bosom  of 
every  thinking  man  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  aware  that  a  great 
part  of  the  sums  to  which  he  had 
alluded  had  gone  to  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  bring  up  the 
arrears  of  army  accounts ;  but  to 
him  it  appeared  that  these  com- 
missioners had  not  advanced  a 
step  from  the  place  from  which 
they  had  set  out  in  the  year  1811. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
spoke  against  the  impolicy  of 
keeping  up  a  large  standing  army 
in  a  time  of  peace,  especially  as 
it  was  to  cost  the  country  in  its 
Dresent  financial  difficulties,  no 
less  a  sum  than  10,000,000/.  an- 
nually. Our  national  debt  was 
now  840,000,000/.^  the  sinking 
fund  out  of  which  it  was  to  bne 
]>aid  was  5,000,000/.,  supposing 
that  tiie  new  taxes,  which  he  was 
not  sanguine  enough  to  hope, 
were  productive  of  3,000,000/. ; 
but  even  supposing  we  had  a 
finking  fund  of  20,000,000/.,  that 
would  not  be  too  much  in  the 
present  exhausted  state  of  our  re- 
sources. It  was  clear  that,  unless 
we  were  at  peace  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  (and  where  was  the 
man  who  could  anticipate  such  a 
prospect?)  that  the  debt  could 
ifTTtr  b#  paid  off  i  and  if  we  were 


obliged  to  go  to  war  *with  a  na-' 
nional  debt  of  400,000/)00/.  or 
500,000,000/.,  how  was  the  couin 
try  to  support  the  expenses  which 
would  naturally  arise  out  of  such 
a  state  of  things  ?  Under  these 
circumstances,  ne  should  certain* 
ly  vote  in  favour  of  the  resoTu- 
tions  of  his  honourable  friend, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  casual  er- 
rors which  had  crept  into  them» 
was  fully  entitled  not  merely  tothe 
gratitude  of  the  house,  but  also  to 
the  gratitudeof  the  wholecountry, 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  thouflrnt 
that  the  question  was  not,  wne* 
ther  his  honourable  friend,  who 
had  proposed  these  resolutions^ 
had  fallen  into  some  errors^  which 
were  certainly  pardonable  under 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
and  every  other  gentleman  in  op- 
position laboured,  in  bringing  a 
subject  of  this  nature  before  the 
house,  but  whether  he  had  pointed 
out  any  method  by  which  useful 
and  salutary  retrenchments  could 
be  made  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture. If  he  had  pointed  out  such 
retrenchments,  (and  it  was  his, 
Mr.  Douglas's  opinion,  that  he 
had  done  so,)  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  house  to  adopt  them,  notwith- 
standing any  errors  which  might 
have  crept  into  his  other  state- 
ments. Honourable  members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  had 
blamed  his  honourable  friend, 
some  on  one  account,  and  others 
on  another ;  but  he  was  inclined' 
to  find  fault  with  him  on  grounds 
which  di£Fered  much  from  those 
of  any  of  the  honourable  mem- 
bers who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
debate.  He  should  blame  him 
for  not  having  contrasted  our  ex- 
penditure, now  that  the  country 
was  ground  down  to  the  dust 
by  taxation,  with  that  which  we 
supported  when  our  national  debt 
KS  did 
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m  ndt  exceed  20a00Q»000L~ 
The  case  which  his  honourable 
friend  had  introduced  to  th^  house 
had  been  fully  made  out»  whilst 
that  of  the  honourable  members 
opposite  had  totally  failed  of  pro- 
ducing any  thbg  like  conviction. 
He  then  contrasted  the  expenses 
of  the  navy-pay-officct  at  a  time 
when  we  had  1 00,000  sailors  in 
employ,  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sentf  when  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  19>0009  and,  if  we 
heard  him  correctly^  maintained 
that  they  ¥rere  greater  at  present 
with  a  reduced  than  they  had 
teen  formerly  with  a  full  esublish* 
ment.  He  wished  to  know  whe* 
ther  the  house  would  permit  such 
a  system  to  continue  any  longer : 
he  thought  that  it  oueht  not  to  do 
so,  because  the  real  Songer  of  the 
country  in  its  present  circumstan- 
ces was  entirely  one  of  a  financial 
nature.  It  was  requisite,  there- 
fbre»  toforce  those  who  conduct- 
ed its  affairs  into  something  like 
economy  :  the  people  were  daily 
feeling  anomalies  in  taxation, 
were  daily  witnessing  anomalies 
ih  expenditure  i  and  economy 
was  therefore  become  a  measure, 
which  it  was  not  sufficient  to  talk 
about,  but  which  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  into  immediate  execution. 
He  could  not  help  noticing  how 
changeable  the  gentlemen  oppo* 
site  were  in  their  opinions  regard- 
ing the  respect  which  it  was  re- 
quisite to  pay  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  committees  appointed 
by  the  house.  When  the  com- 
mittees recommended  that  the 
expenditure  should  be  kept  up  to 
its  present  amount,  none  more 
ready  to  praise  those  recommen- 
dations than  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site i  when  the  committees  re- 
commended any  leductton  of  ex^* 
peaditur^  none  more  mdmed  to 


disregaid  their  adrice.  HeAoaU 
vote  for  the  resobition&.of  hit  bo* 
nonrable  friend* 

Mr.  Ward  expressed  his  dif>- 
agreement  with  all  the  amunents 
adduced  by  sir  H.  PamelL 

Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  was  of  opt- 
hion,  that  if  a  reduction  was  not 
speedily  made  in  our  expenditure^ 
things  would  not  go  on  much 
longer.  Some  reductions  had 
indeed  been  made ;  but  they  were 
only  small,  whereas  they  ought 
to  have  been  gigantic.  The  es- 
tablishment ofauditor  at  Lisbon 
might  have  been  beneficial  at  its 
institution  in  1813;  but  he  more 
than  doubted  of  its  utility  at  pre* 
sent,  and  almost  suspected  that, 
if  the  papers  had  been  granted 
for  which  he  had  moved,  the  re- 
moval of  it  to  London  would 
have  been  found  advisable,—* 
The  member  for  Aberdeen  b^ 
moved  for  the  accounts  incurred 
on  the  St.  Helena  station  t  they 
had  not  indeed  been  granted;  bi^ 
if  he  was  to  believe  certain  returns 
which  he  had  himself  seen,  they 
amounted  to  500,000/.,  a  sum 
which  was  quite  enormous.  As 
this  was  an  expense  in  which  the 
character  of  the  country  was  ma« 
terially  involved,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  as  a  public  man  to  take 
this  notice  of  it,  especially  as  there 
were  statements  m  print  reganU 
ing  the  purposes  to  which  that 
expense  was  applied,  of  a  most 
extraordinary  and  unparalldedd^ 
scription.  It  was-  unnecessary 
for  him  to  say  that  he  alluded 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  late 
emperor  of  France,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  He  was  not  gdog 
to  impugn  the  act  of  parliament 
by  which  that  individual  bad 
been  consigned  to  his  present  hoc* 
dagey  though  be  entertained  it 
stm^  feeU^  agms|  ibe  pe^ 
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iriiUidiettfeedict  yetjtmtcwas 
aeiiOiiJU'/foi  him  to  obienre,  that 
if  ocatain  statementt  which  had 
len  ciiailated  in  fxrint  be  trae» 
the  character  of  die  nation  was 
mmed  for  Aver:  it  was  therefore 
JDemnbait  on  those  who  managed 
iu  affiurs»  either  to  prove  t£ise 
sbUements  to  be  mcorrect*  or  use 
to^^  redress  to  the  injuries  of 
which  fhej  complained.  Sorelj 
the  ministers  of  the  coimtry  had 
not  consented  to  become  the 
gaolers  of  Boonaparte,  in  order 
to  senre  the  parpoaes  of  other 
comitriesi  ana  yet»  nnless  they 
had,  he  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
concik  their  condact  to  the  tules 
of  common  pmdence.  It  could 
not  be  that  they  had  expended 
dns  half  million  of  money  for 
the  safiety  or  the  defence  of  the 
nation ;  it  most  be  fer  other  ob* 
je^  which  diey  could  not  or 
durst  not  avow.  From  the  in* 
dination  which  he  knew  that 
pcof^  of  every  nation  now  enter- 
isiiied  to  peace,  he  would  sajr» 
^  Place  Napoleon  Buonaparte  m 
the  centre  of  Paris,  and  let  die 
long  and  his  advisers  act  in  that 
coQsticutional  manner  which  of 
late  they  have  adopted,  and  there 
a  no  danger  either  to  France  or 
40  Europe  from  him**'  He  would 
fut  it  to  the  ri^bt  honourable 
gentleman  opposite,  as  a  good 
nnn  (and  on  his  conscience  he 
iidieved  him  to  be  such),  whe- 
ther it  was  not  the  duty  of  this 
great  and  reltdoas  nation  (for 
vdigious  it  still  was)  to  see  that 
that  illustrious  individual,  if  he 
.Was  to  be  a  prisoner  for  die  re- 
mainder of  ha  life,  was  treated 
^th  the  utmost  decomm,  kind* 
Ms,  and  <ivilicy.  He  iboold 
hannB  been  adiamed  to  allow  the 
^Mit  to  sepanuls  fe  iliewnmier 


without  having  beought  the  i 
ment  of  Buonaparte  before  dienru 
If  there  was  any  thing  ubkind  itf 
the  treatment  of  that  individoaly 
he  hoped  that  the  «ncutiye  g<hi 
vemment  would  remedy  it  berord 
die  next  period  in  which  thef 
again  met  in  parliament.  The 
honourable  member  dien  pro* 
ceeded,  after  condemning  the  firi* 
tish  govemment  for  depriving 
him  of  the  attendance  of  one 
whose  attachment  to  him  would 
be  an  eternal  honour  to  his  me^ 
mory,  to  say  that  the  nation 
oughtto  demand  his  removal  to 
Some  wholesome  cKmate^  instead 
of  allowing  him  to  remain  in  one 
which  was  so  notoriously— bs 
had  almost  said^  so  proverbially 
unwholesome. 

After  a  few  words  from  dr  I. 
Coffin  and  sir  &•  Martin^  ". 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer rose.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Cork  had  m  his  opimon 
introdttced  many  extraneous  to- 
pics into  the  s{5iN«h  which  he  had 
just  delivered.  Instead  of  the  es* 
penses  on  the  St.  Helena  station 
costing  the  country  500,000/., 
they  did  not  cost  the  country 
above  one  quarter  of  the  siiim. 
As  a  considerable  discussion  had 
taken  place  on  the  items,  which 
had  been  disputed  one  by  one,  he 
diould  not  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  debate  of  the  evening,  es> 
pecially  as  the  resolutions  whibh 
were  now  proposed  were  totally 
unavailable  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
non.  He  then  read  a  resolution 
of  one  of  the  committees  lately 
<  appointed  by  the  house,  and  said 
that  it  called  upon  the  execudve 
govemment  to  do  that  which  par- 
liament could  not  itself  do  in  the 
recess— Jie  meant,  to  make  r^ 
.ttenchments.  So  little  vr^  the 
R  4*  execudve 
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^teporifw  gdfHonuttmkt  indined  to 
s^nk  from  die  duty  imposed 
upon  it,  that  already  was  the  woric 
9f  retr^chment  commenced,  and 
the  commission  of  inquiry  issued. 
When  he  said  this»  he  was  not 
sangiiine  enough  to  expect  that 
great   retrenchments  would    be 
made,  though  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  discourage  the  house 
.  firom  expecting  that  some  would 
t;^  m^e.     He.  should  therefore 
move,  for  th^se  and  other  rea- 
sons,, that  the  house  do  now  pro* 
ceed  to  take  the  other  orders  of 
the  day  into  consideration*    Be- 
fore he  sat  down,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  with  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  regarding  the 
department  of  the  customs*  that 
in  former  times  the  officers  in  that 
brs^nch  of  the  public  service  had 
in  general  been  paid  in  fees  which 
devolved  to  tmm  ;  whereas   at 
present  all  that  corner  through 
jtheir  hands  comes  into  the  public 
treasury,  as  their  salaries  are  no 
longer  paid  by  fees»  but  by  a  sti- 
pulated allowance  given  them  by 
^▼ernment.    He  concluded  by 
^moving  that  the  debate  on  these 
resolutions  be  postponed  until  this 
.day  three  months* 

Mr,  Gordon  adverted  to  the 
illogical  mode  in  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  rea- 
soned  upon   this   subject.     Be- 
cause the  honourable  baronet  (sir 
H.  Famell)  was  in  enor  as  to 
3,000^  or  4,000A,  did  it  follow 
.  that  he  was  wrong  as  to  so  many 
millions  ?  Because  the  honourable 
baronet  had  made  a  mistake  as  to 
smaller  and  insignificant  items» 
.  was  it  fair  to  argue  that  he  was 
wrong  as  to  millions  ?    The  noble 
-)ord    (Palmerston)    indeed  had 
made  what  was  termed. on  the 
pother  sid«  4  Uiumiihaot.sp^echi 


whicht  propetly  explaiMd^i 
diat  he  had  taken  an  item  frcm 
page  164,  instead  of  from  paee 
171 »  of  the  report.  This  was  we 
mighty  difference ;  yet  this  -  it 
was  that  the  noble  lord  had  taken 
hold  of  with  such  animation,  and 
regarding  which  the  honoorable 
and  right  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite  had  cheered  so  raptnr« 
ously :  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was 
their  business  to  support  a  systen 
of  profligacy  and  eipenditare. 
•  General  Phipps  spoke  to  order.s 
he  could  not  sit  silent  under  socb 
imputations. 

Mr.  Gordon  did  not  think  that 
his  language  had  been  onpariia* 
mentary;and  certain  it  was,  how* 
erer  it  might  be  worded,  that 
those  honourable  gentlemen  were 
not  the  best  or  most  impardal 
judges  upon  the    subject,  who 
themselves  were  living  aponihe 
excess  of  the  public  expenditure. 
He  denied  that  the  reports  of  tht 
finance  committee  had  produoed 
any  advantage  to  the  country ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  perhaps 
prevented  retrenchment  by  boulp 
mg  out  expectaticHis  that   had 
never,  and  would  never  be  fvK 
filled.    He  had  no  reliance  what* 
ever  upon  the  boasted  resolation 
of  ministers  next  session  to  pit^ 
ceed  to   actual   reductions.     In 
what  he  had  said,  he  did  not  at 
all  wish  to  disturi>  the  eeneial 
harmony,  and  particuburly  that 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  ezchfi* 
quer,  who,  in  the  begiiming  of 
the  late  session,  had  assured  the 
house  that  he  had  passed  a  most 
unpleasant   summer.    He  (Bfr« 
Gordon)  sinperely  hoped  that  no- 
ting would  occur  to  disturb  dM 
con&rt  of  the  right  honourable 
gendeman  before  parljamcnt  was 

y prajq  a MC flitAprt t    •    '■'*'"  "^  '''  ' 
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**8ir  H.  VasrUSi  replied,  addififl:, 
time  in  the  neit  sessfon  he  would 
again  bring  fotward  this  subject, 
traether  by  address  or  resolutions 
he  had  not  determined. 

July  I  S« — ^Mr.  Hume  addressed 
die  house  on  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  the  store*  keeper  gene* 
tal's  department.  His  remarks 
were  rendered  nearty  inaudible  bj 
the  disdiarge  of  the  park  and 
other  guns,  saluting  the  prince 
r^ent  on  his  way  to  the  nouse 
of  lords,  Mr.  Hume  concluded 
with  moving  an  address  to  the 
mince  regent,  praying  for  a  strict 
mquiry  into  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  but  particularly 
the  department  alluded  to ;  and 
also  that  the  nature  of  any  va* 
canctes  in  that  department  should 
be  duly  considered  before  filling 
tfaemup. 

Mr.  Vansittart  objected  to  the 
course  this  day  pursued  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  most 
extraordinary  and  un^ir*  Tak- 
ing two  periods,  it  would  be  found 
tliat  the  amount  of  ordnance  stores 
in  thirteen  years  (we  believe) 
imder  the  old  estaUishment  of  this 
department,  was  only  1,800,000<1 
In  the  same  period,  since  the  new 
arrangement,  it  was  SfBOOfiOOL 
•  An  honourable  member  was 
hist  risiW|  when  the  usher  of  the 
-black  rod  summoned  the  com- 
-nons  %o  the  house  of  peers* 

House  of  lords,  July  1S«— 
Their  lerd^ins  met  about  twelve, 
md  before  tnat  hour  the  seats 
within  the  house  werenearly  filled 
with  ladies*  Several  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  among  the -num. 
her  the  Persian  and  the  Algerine 
-ambassadors,  were  present. 

At  two  the  prince  regent  en- 
tered in  the  usual  sute,  and  took 

iiissrai  pn  t}ie  tlm»ey  «ul  sir  T. 

I.    '  . 


Tyrwhitt,  gentleman  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  was  directed  toreqni^ 
the  attendance  of  the  house  of 
commons.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
commons  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  the  speaker  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address  : 

**  May  it  please    your    royal 
highness, 

«We,  his  majesty's  faithful 
commons  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
parliament  assembled,  ajtteii'd 
your  royal  highness  with  our 
concluding  bill  of  supply.  The 
subjects  tvnich  have  Occupied  our 
attention  have  been  more  nume* 
rous,  more  various,  and  mora 
important,  than  are  usually  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament in  the  same  session.  Upon 
many  of  these  subjects  we  have 
been  engaged  in  long  and  unwea- 
ried examinations ;  but  such  has 
been  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness, and  particularly  of  that 
which  ordinarily  belongs  to  a  first 
session  of  parltriment  {  and  such 
the  magnitude  and  intricacy  of 
many  of  those  Inquiries,  that  the 
limits  of  the  present  session  have 
not  allowed  of  biingine  them  to  a 
close.  But,  sir,  of  uiose  mea- 
sures which  we  have  completed, 
the  most  prominent,  the  most  im« 
portant,  and,  as  we  trust,  in  their 
consequences,  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  public,*  are  the  measures 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  both  in  its  currency 
and  its  finances,  Early,  sir,  in 
the  present  session,  we  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  efEects  pro* 
duced  on  the  exchanges  with  io^ 
reign  countries,  and  the  state  of 
the  circulating  medium,  by  the 
•restriction  on  payments,  in -cash/ 
by.ttke^b^lc.    This  inquiry  xvat 
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aoJcIcNislf  and  most  ddibe* 
raiely  conducted*  and  in  its  tesolt 
Ipd  to  the  conclusion*  that  it  was 
most  desitablet  qntddy*  but  with 
due  precautions*  to  return  to  our 
ancient  and  healthful  sute  of  cur- 
rency; that  whaterer  might  have 
l^een.die  expediency  of  the  acts 
for  the  suspension  of  payments  in 
<ash  at  the  difierait  periods  at 
which  they  were  enacted  (and 
doubtless  they  were  expedient, 
whilst  the  country  was  inTolred 
in  the  most  expensive  contest  that 
evier  weighed  down  the  finances 
•f  any  country)*  stiU  Uiat*  the  ne» 
cessi^  for  the  contibfiuance  of 
diese  acts  having  ceaued*  it  be* 
came  us*  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  (avoiding  carefully  the 
convulsion  of  too  rapid  a  trans- 
ition) to  return  tp  our  ancient 
system ;  and  that  if  at  any  pe« 
iriod*  and  under  any  circum- 
stances* this  return  oould  be  ef* 
fected  without  national  inconve- 
nience* it  was  at  the  present*  when 
this  mighty  nation*  wid^  a  proud 
tetrospect  of  the  past*  after  hav- 
ing made  the  greatest  efforts* 
am  achieved  the  noblest  objects* 
was  now  reposing  in  confident* 
and*  as  we  fondly  noped,  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  a  sound 
and  lasting  peace.  In  consider- 
ii^*  sir*  the  state  of  our  finances* 
and  in  minutely  comparing  our 
income  with  our  expenditure*  it 
appeared  to  us*  that  the  excess  of 
our  income  was  not  fairlyadequate 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applicable*  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  It  appeared 
tons  that  a  dear  available  sur- 
plus of  at  least  5*000*00QiL  o^ht 
tobesetapartforthatobject.  1ms* 
sir*  has  been  effected  by  the  ad- 
ditional imposition  of  S*000|OOOL 
•f  taxes.    Sir^ .  in  ^^doptioi^  f^js 


coarse*  bis  majes^'s  iMM  i 
mons  did  not  conceal  frcmi  dieatf* 
selves  that  they  were  calling  upon 
the  nation  for  a  great  exertions 
but  well  knowing  that  hoooor^ 
and  character*  and  independence^ 
have  at  all  times  been  the  first 
and  dearest  objects  of  the  heaits 
of  Englishmen*  we  fdt  assured^ 
that  tnere  was  no  difficulty  Aat 
the  country  would  not  encounter* 
and  no  pressure  to  which  she 
would  not  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully submit*  to  enable  her  to 
maintain*  pme  and  nnimpairsdi 
that  which  has  never  yet  bom 
shaken  or  sullied*  her  pMk  oe* 
dit*  and  her  national  good  faUu 
Tbnsi  sir*  I  have  endeavomedf 
shortly*  and  I  am  aware  how  im* 
perfectly*  to  notice  the  varioui 
duties  which  have  devolved  itpen 
us*  in  one  of  the  longest  and  waaM 
arduous  sessions  in  uie  records  of 
parliament.  The  bill*  sir*  which 
It  is  my  duty  to  present  to  your 
royal  highness*  is  entitled,  *Aa 
act  for  applying  certain  momes 
therein  mentioned  for  the  starviee 
of  the  year  1819*  and  for  further 
apph>priating  the  supplies  granted 
in  this  session  of  parliament.'  To 
which,  with  all  humility,  we  pray 
his  majesty's  royal  assent.** 

The  royal  astent  was  immedi* 
afiely  given  to  the  appropriation 
bill*  the  churches'  building  aoMd- 
ment  bill*  and  several  privale 
biUs. 

His  royal  bMmess  die  priilce 
regent  then  deftvered  the  i^low- 
ing  speech : 

*'  My  lords  and  gentlemta* 

•*  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
am  agaia  obliged  to  annooncrtt) 
you  the  continuance  of  his  miyeS' 
ty's  lamented  indiq)Osicio&.  I 
eamnot  close  this  wemmtS  pw* 
fiameiit  wjdKNtt  eomrcsaw  ilis 
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sattaiactioii  dttt  I  hare  derived 
from  tte -zeal  and  assiduity  with 
wbidi  yoa  hare  applied  your- 
aehret  to  the  several  important 
ot^ectSi  which  have  eom^  under 
yonreonsideratioQ.  Your  patient 
aad  laborious  investigation  of 
die  state  of  the  circu&tion  and 
currency  of  the  kingdom  demands 
my  warmest  acknowledgements ; 
aai  I  entertain  a  confident  expec« 
tadon  that  the  measures  adopted^ 
as  the  result  of  this  inquiry^  will 
be  productive  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial consequences. 
<  ^  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
conunonSf 

M  I  thank  you  for  ihe  supplies 
which  you  have  granted  for  the 
aervice  of  the  present  year.  I 
iiocerely  regret  that  the  necessity 
ahonld  nave  existed  of  making 
any  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people  $  but  I  anticipate  the  most 
Hnportant  paramount  advantages 
from  theefft>rt  which  you  havethus 
made  for  meeting  at  once  all  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try; and  Ideriverouck  satisfaction 
frcMto  the  belief,  that  the  means 
which  you  have  devised  for  this 
purpose  are  calculated  to  press  a$ 
lightly  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
mvnitjr  as  could  be  expected  when 
ao  great  an  effort  was  to  be  made. 

**My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

^  I  continue  to  receive  from 
fixr^gn  powers  the  strongest  as*, 
surances  of  their  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  this  cbuntry. 

^I  have  obeerved  with  great 
the  attempts  which  nave 


been  made  in  some  of  the  manu* 
facturing^  districts,  to  take  advan. 
tage  of  circumstances  of  local  di- 
stress, to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  insiitutjpns  and  govon* 
ment  of  ^  country*  Ko  object 
can  be  nearer  my  heart  tfaaii.  to 
firproote  the  welfare  and  pn^pe* 
rity  of  all  classes  of  his  maiesi^s 
subjects ;  but  this  cannot  be  ef* 
fected  without  the  maintenani^qf 
public  order  and  tranquillity.-^ 
You  may  rely,therefoi«,  upon  my 
firm  determination  to  employ  for 
this  purpose  the  powers  intrusted 
to  me  by  law  j  and  P  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  your  return  to 
your  several  counties,  you  will  use 
your  utmost  endeavours,  in  co* 
operation  with  the  magistracy,  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  those 
whose  project,  if  successful,,could 
only  aggravate  the  evils  which  it 
professed  to  remedy ;  and  who^ 
under  the  pretenceof  reform*  havo 
really  no  other  object  but  the  sub- 
version of  our  happy  consdtn^ 
tion." 

Then  the  lord  chancellor^  by 
the  prince  regent'a  commandr 
said, 

^*  My  lords  and  gentlemen^. 

**  It  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
his  royal  hi^^hnes^  the  prince  re*  . 
gent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
me  behalf  of  his  majesty,  that  this 
parliament  be  prorogued  to  Tues  • 
day  the  24th  davot  August  next* 
to  be  then  here  holden  ;  and  thk 
parliament  is  accordingly  pro- 
rogued to  Tuesday  the  24th  day 
otAugust  next» 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Jbojofff  Jor  retuiitnblwg  Parliament  in  November  lS19-»/V»icir  &^ 

'  gent 9  Speech — Debates  on  the  Jddress^en  the  Acts  ta  cheek  Mtf 

JJeentumsnett  of  the  Press — to  prohiHt  m&taxy  Traming  and  te- 

muUuous  Meetings — to  seize  Arms,  and  to  afford  speedy  Means  offira^ 

.  eecutittg  Misdemeanour^* 


IN  a  subsequent  part  of  this  to- 
lume  we  shall  enter  at  some 
detail  into  the  particulars  respect- 
ing the  disturbed  state  of  thfe  na- 
tion, whichy  in  the  opinion  of  all 
parties,  rendered  the  re-assem- 
bling of  parFiament  highly  advis- 
able :  at  present  we  shall  merely 
state  that  ministers  were  inform- 
ed, and  indeed  all  the  accounts 
irom  the  manufacturing  districts, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
announced  that  there  were  fre* 

3Qent  and  large  meetings  held  for 
le  purpose  of  military  training  i 
and  the  fact  of  immense  assem- 
Ui^s  of  people  being  collected 
to  petition  parliament  was  noto- 
rious. 

•  One  of  the  most  numerous  of 
these  meetings  had  been  held  at 
Manchester:  this  was  dispersed 
by  the  military,  and  at  tne  di- 
spersion some  lives  were  lost,  and 
ikiany  persons  were  wounded  :  the 
necessity  of  thus  employing  the 
military  was  variously  represent- 
ed ;  on  this  point  we  shall  offer 
our  sentiments  afterwards :  here 
we  shall  merely  observe  that  the 
Manchester  meeting  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  reassembling  par- 
liament. 

We  have  given  the  debates  du- 
ring this  reassembling  very  short** 
ly :  though  the  measures  then 
adopted  were  of  great  moment; 
but  the  n>eeches,  uiongh  in  gene- 
rill  y^ry  long,  were  almost  entire- 


ly filled  with  the  statements  of  the 
respective  speakers,  regarding  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  and  the 
situation  of  the  country  |  and  at 
subsequent  events  have  proved 
that  the  representations  on  theee 
points  from  all  parties  were  verf 
wide  of  the  truth,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  adequate  and  an* 
thentic  information,  we  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  give  only  sdcfa 
an  abstract  of  the  speeches^  as 
will  explain  the  nature  of  the  a^ 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  traiw 
quillizing  the  country,  and  the 
opinicns  of  the  principal  member! 
in  each  house  on  these  acts. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  23«— - 
This  day  the  prince  regent  came 
in  the  accustomed  form, and  beinr 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  usher  S 
the  black  rod  was  sent  to  com- 
mand tiie  attendance  of  thehoow 
of  commons.  The  speakier .  and 
a  great  number  of  members  short- 
ly afterwards  came  to  the  bar, 
when  his  royal  highness  deliver- 
ed the  following  most  gracioos 
speech: 

**  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

**  It  is  with  g'^eat  concern  that 
I  am  again  obliged  xo  announce 
to  you  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's lamented  indisposition. 

♦«  I  regret  to  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  you  toge- 
ther at  this  period  oTthe  year; 
but  the  seditious  practices  so  long 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  mamw 
foctoring 
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fjctitriiig  districts  of  the  coantry 
have  been  continued  with  increas- 
ed activity  since  you  vyeie  last  as- 
fevbled  in  parliament. 

**  They  have  led  to  proceedings 
incompatible  with  the  public  tran- 
quillity^  and  with  the  peaceful 
habits  of  the  industrious  classes  o£ 
the  community  I  and  a  spirit  is 
now  fully  mantfestedy  utterly  hos- 
tile to  die  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  and  aiming  not  only  at 
the  change  of  those  political  insti- 
tutions vMiich  have  hitherto  con- 
stituted the  pride  and  security  of 
this  country,  but  at  the  subversion 
of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  all 
o^er  in  society. 

**  I  have  given  directions  that 
the  necessary  information  on  this 
subject  shall  be  laid  before  you  ; 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  indispen- 
sable duty  to  press  on  your  im- 
mediate attention  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  counteraction 
and  suppression  of  a  system  which, 
if  not  efiectually  checked,  must 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the 
nation. 

^  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

'<  The  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  laid  before  you. 

**  Hie  necessity  of  afTording 
protection  to  the  lives  and  pro- 
fierty  of  his  majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects has  compelled  me  to  make 
some  addition  to  our  military 
Ibrce  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  you 
wiH  be  of  opinion  that  the  ar- 
rangeoients  for  this  purpose  have 
been  efiected  in  the  manner  likely 
to  be  the  least  burthensome  to  the 
country. 

*<  Although  the  revenue  has  un- 
dergone some  fluctuation  since 
die  close  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
iJcmmTi'  I  ham*  die  a^tiafacCion  of 


being  able  to  inform,  you  diat  it 
appears  to  be  again  in  a  course  of 
progressive  improvement. 

**  Some  depression  still  con^' 
tinues  to  exist  in  certain  branches 
of  our  manufactures,  and  I  deep- 
ly lament  the  distress  wl^ich  is  m 
consequence  felt  by  the^se  who 
more  immediately  depend  tipoa 
them :  but  this  depression  \^  m  a 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
uie  embarrassed  situation  of  oiher 
countries,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

*'  My  lords,  and  ^endement 

**  I  continue  to  receive  from  fo-. 
reign  powers  the  strongest  as* 
surances  of  their  friendly  disposi^ 
tion  towards  this  country. 

**  It  is  my  most  anxious  wish 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
this  season  of  peace  to  secure  and 
advance  our  internal  prosperity ; 
but  the  successful  prosecution  of 
this  object  must  essentially  de« 
pend  on  the  preservation  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

«*  Upon  the.  loyalty  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  I  have  the 
most  confident  reliance;  but  it 
will  require  your  utmost  vigilance 
and  exertion,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, to  check  the  dissemi* 
nation  of  the  doctrines  of  treason 
and  impiety,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  that  it  is  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  princif^s  of  re- 
ligion, and  from  a  justsubordinar 
tion  tor  lawful  authority,  that  we 
can  alone  expect  the  condnuance 
of  that  divine  favour  and  protec- 
don  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
signally  experienced  by  this  king« 
dom.*' 

The  prince  regent  then  retired ; 
and  the  house  was  adjourned  fn-if 
iemfQrc. 

^        -At 
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At  five  «'cIock  the  lord  dxsmm 
cietlor  resamed  hts  seat ;  and  the 
speech  having  been  ready 

Earl  Manvers  rose  to  moye  an 
address  of  thanks.  The  noble 
lord  touched  upon  the  difierent 
topics  of  the  speech*  and  dwelt 
^ith  much  force  on  the  causes 
which  had  occasioned  the  meet- 
ing of  parlianAent  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year.  The  spirit  of 
tumult  and  sedition  which  per- 
Taded  the  country  called  for  the 
prompt  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature*  and  he  trusted^  that»  as 
that  spirit,  if  not  checked,  would 
prove  not  only  subversive  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  but 
ruinous  to  the  nation  at  large, 
their  lordships  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  danger  ;  and  that 
so  palliative  but  energetic  mea- 
sures would  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  designs 
of  the  disloyal  and  seditious, 
Aereby  preserving  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  The 
noble  earl  then  nK>ved  an  address, 
which  was  an  echo  to  the  speech. 

Lord  Churchill  btieifiy  seconded 
the  address. 

Earl  Grey  moved  an  amend- 
ment. He  considered  that  it  was 
now  too  apparent  to  be  denied, 
that  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  and  dis- 
content did  exist  throughout  tlie 
country:  but  he  would  askwhe- 
ther  it  was  likely  that  the  desired 
end  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
enactment  of  new  and  more  vigo- 
rous laws.  He  contended  that  the 
present  laws,  if  properly  and  ener- 
getically administered,  were  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  meet  the 
desired  end,  and  re-establish  peace 
aod  order  amongst  the  people.  He 
would  ask,  if,  by  adopting  more 
coercive  measures  to  0ut  down 
ej^e  evit^  another  equally  baneful 


and  ttiischievous  to  the  libartics  of 
thepeople  might  not  be  produced  7 
He  contended  that  the  only  waf 
to  effect  the  restorataon  of  peaeo 
atid  tranquilUty  amongst  the  lower 
classes  or  society,  was  by  a  strki 
and  complete  reduction  (rf*.  all  use- 
less expenses.  Had  this  been 
done  ?  Had  the  prayers  and  pett^ 
tions  of  the  people  been  attended 
to  ?  These  were  questions  of  ins* 
portance ;  and  it  woiUd  be  well  if 
they  could  be  answered  in  the  af« 
firmative.  He  was  as  anxious  as 
any  of  his  majesty's  government 
eould  be,  that  the  factious  lead* 
ers,  who  had  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion in  yiewj  and  who  soueht  to 
subvert  all  public  and  estabushed 
institutions,  shodid  be  proceeded 
Against  widi  aU  die  vigour  that 
the  law  would  admit.  The  nobk 
lord  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
topic,  and  seriously  called  upon 
the  house  to  be  alive  to  the  lun- 
gers with  which  the  country  "was 
menaced.  With  respect  to  oar 
trade  and  comrnercci  he^  for  cme, 
could  not  see  that  ther  were  in 
that  flourishing  state  wnich  some 
had  considered  them.  In  Gla^ 
goW,  in  the  west  riding  of  York- 
uiire,  in  Manchester,  and  other 
places,  there  was  not  only  a  falling 
off",  but  a  total  stagnation  in  trade; 
the  distresses  of  the  people  in  these 
places  produced  discontent,  and 
consequent  disorder.  The  noUe 
lord  then  alluded  to  the  a£<Er  at 
Manchester :  this  subject,'  how* 
ever,  said  the  noble  earl,  requires 
a  distinct  and  cahn  invesdgation: 
but  he  would  obserre,  from  *all 
the  facts  whidi  had  come  to  hk 
knowledge  on  this  melandioly 
event,  that  the  pro<^edmgs  upon 
that  memorable  day  could  net 
Justify  the  conduct  cf  the  »agis^ 
tratci    Th»iiohkeail*»M  ad^ 
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teited  to  wTeral  of  die  topics 
irfudi  are  made  subjects  of  cen- 
sure on  ministers*  especially  the 
dismissal  of  lord  ritzwilliam ; 
and  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment*  expressing  that  their 
lordships  would  take  into  consi- 
deration the  general  distress  of  the 
coontry*  and  especially  into  the 
ctrcumstances  which  took  place  on 
tiie  16th  of  August  at  Manches- 
ter |  at  the  same  time  pledging 
diemselves  to  support  the  laws 
ted  constitution  in  every  part. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  traced  the 
^roceectings  of  the  disaffected  and 
of  the  magistracy  at  Manchester* 
and  yindtcated  the  conduct  of  the 
latter.  He  adverted  to  the  dis* 
imssal  of  earl  fltzwilliam  i  but 
said*  be  would  enter  no  further 
into  these  matters  until  the  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  in  another 
shape  before  the  house. 
'  Lord  Erskine  denied  that  a 
meeting  to  consider  of  a  reform 
6f  parliament  was  illegal;  but 
even  if  it  had  been  so,  they  ought 
to  have  dispersed  it  by  legal 
means. 

The  earl  of  Carysfort  and  the 
duke  of  Athol  vindicated  the  con* 
duct  of  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester* and  the  subseqrent  con- 
*  duct  of  ministers. 
.  Lord  Lilford  said*  he  was  the 
advocate  of  thousands*  and  tens 
of  thousands,  of  their  loyal  and 
peaceable  &llow- subjects*  who 
called  upon  diem  to  put  a  stop 
to  those  ttirbttlent  proceeding 
which  interfered  with  their  quiet 
ordinary  habits  of  life. 

Tlw  lord  chaticellor  maintain* 
ed*  that  no  man  could  sav  that 
such  meetings  as  the  Ma^cnester 
one  were  legal*  wbeii  it  was  held 
^t  numbers  constituted  force ; 
And   oilier   sacl^  language  was 


held*  to  intimidate  the  peaceable 
subjects  of  the  state. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdoym  said* 
if  no  '  other  person  would*  he 
should*  in  a  short  time*  move  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  those 
distresses  in  tlie  country  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  many  dreadful'oc* 
currences. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool*  *  in  an 
able  speech,  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  at  Manchester* 
The  marquis  of  Buckingham 
said*  that  he  had  heard  nothine 
which  could  induce  him  to  thinS 
the  courts  of  law  were  not  open  to 
the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Manchester  magistrates ;  and 
therefore  he  sawno  reason  for  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  They  had 
seen  treason  abroad*  and  the  re., 
ligion  of  the  land  called  a  farce  to 
delude  the  unwary.  Were  they 
to  pause  before  they  sought  reme- 
dies of  these  evils*  while  they  were 
inquiting  into  the  events  at  Man- 
chester ?  They  had  heard  the  con- 
stitution threatened  with  destruc- 
tion* and  had  seen  persons  threat- 
ened and  even  murdered  for  doing 
their  duty.  Were  they  to  pause 
before  they  found  remedies  for 
these  evils*  whilst  they  were  in- 
quiring into  the  events  at  Man* 
Chester?  For  these  reasons  he 
should  oppose  the  amendinent« 
and  support  the  original  ad- 
dress. 

The  house  then  divided— 
For  the  original  address-— 
Contents  .  .     159 
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Majority  1^ 
In  the  commons*  the  same  day* 
the  clandestine  outlaip^Ty  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  first  time,  the 
honourable  J.  S.  Cocks*  agreeing^ 
in  the  sentiments  contained  In  die 
speech* 
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tpcecbf  and  approving  the  mea. 
sures  adopted  by  ministers,  moved 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent, 
which  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of 
the  speech.  The  honourable  gen* 
leman  contended,  that  a  syste- 
matic attempt  had  been  made  by 
certain  individuals  to  undermine 
and  overthrow  the  constitution ; 
all  the  acts  and  measures  of  mi- 
nisters had  been  adopted  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  and  support  of. 
our  constitution  and  (Ad  customs. 
He  was  no  enemy  (he  observed) 
to  moderate  and  rational  reform  ; 
but  the  word  in  the  mouths  of 
those  persons  who  talked  of  unt* 
versal  suffrage,  and  annual  parlia« 
ments,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
•ant  t«rm  for  revolution.  In  the 
meeting)}  which  had  been  held  by 
these  individuals,  was  it  not  noto- 
rious that  they  had  been  regularly 
•rganized,  that  the  multitude  had 
proceeded  from  town  to  town  in 
systematic  order,  in  marching 
order,  with  flags .  and  banners 
bearing  inscriptions  wholly  incon* 
sistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  loyal  and  well-disposed  part 
€£  the  community  ?  On  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  at  Manchester,  he  wished  to 
refrain  from  giving  an  opinion  at 
present ;  but  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
transactions  which  induced  him  to 
think  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  usual  channel. 
He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  no 
individual,  especially  a  magis- 
trate, should  be  put  upon  his  tnal, 
unless  npon  bills  returned  by  a 
grand  jury  ;  and  he  must  strongly 
deprecate  public  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  public  meetings  upon 
sal^ects  like  this,  whilst  investiga- 
tion was  pending  before  the  reeu- 
Ut   tribunaL     l*be  bonoun^le 


^[entleman  then  adverted  to  the 
increase  of  our  miliuary  force} 
and  expressed  his  hopes  that  the 
measures  already  adopted  by  go- 
vernment would  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect. 

The  address  was  seconded  by 
the  honourable  Mr.Cust. 

Mr.Tieiney  rose  to  move  an 
amendment :  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  which  attended 
the  course  he  was  about  to  adopts 
he  felt  that  he  should  subject  him*; 
self  to  misrepresentation  ;  but  he 
also  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  this 
course.  The  right  .  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  address,  aad 
to  allude  to  what  had  been  said  by 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
blasphemous  publications.  He 
contended  that  the  law,  and  the 
religious  principles  of  the  people, 
were  sufficient  to  put  these  down 
without  any  new  enactments.  So 
also  with  respeet  to  sedition,  there 
wanted  no  new  laws  on  that  sub- 
ject, if  the  people  could  be  ren- 
dered content,  as  they  formerly 
were,  with  the  power  under  which 
they  lived.  These,  however,  were 
not  times  for  concealment;  he 
might  be  termed  an  alarmist ;  he 
was  indeed  alarmed  at  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  The  fact 
was,  the  people  were  taxed  be- 
yond bearing  }  and  what  was 
worse,  they  had  not  confidence  in 
the  house  of  commons.  To  sa- 
tisfy them,  the  house  must  do 
something  to  reform  itself,  and 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  respect  to  those  who 
were  called  radical  refomiers,  he; 
was  a  decided  enemy  to  them  and 
their  objects;  he  believed  some  of 
their  leaders  had  designs  of  their 
own>  and  made  the.£luded  peo* 
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pie  tlietr  dcq>es;  others  of  them 
were  leaders  from  a  foolish  ambi- 
tion ;  and  others  were  so  because 
they  wanted  sense  to  know  what 
they  were  about.  But  unless  the 
people  were  suffering  the  most 
trying  distress,  these  men  would 
not  I^  able  to  mislead  them.  The 
speech  did  not  allude  to  the  Man- 
diester  meeting  at  all :  the  ho- 
nourable mover  had,  however,  ad- 
"verted  to  it,  and  very  properly. 
He  also  must  sHy  a  few  words  on 
that  most  important  subject. — 
The  complaints  of  the  people 
ance  the  16th  of  August  had  not 
been  a  cry  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, but  a  cry  for  redress  of  the 
outrages  of  that  day.  He  wished 
nor  to  prejudge  the  question :  he 
was  resKiy  to  grant  that  the  meet- 
ing was  ille^;  but  why,  he 
would  ask^  alter  the  leaders  were 
taken  into  custody,  were  the  mili- 
tary retained  to  attack  and  cut 
down  an  unarmed  and  unresist- 
ing multitude  ?  Mr.  Tiemey  next 
observed,  that  a  noble  lord  had 
lately  been  dismissed  from  his 
office  only  because  he  had  called 
for  inquiry,  and  had  attended  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose ;  though 
he  had  neld  the  office  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed ;  and  had  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  county,  from  the 
respect  due  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter. The  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings evinced  that  no  confi- 
dence was  to  be  placed  in  mini- 
Iters;  An  additional  military  force 
might  be  necessary,  though  he 
knew  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
military  had  been  overpowered. 
The  rifi'ht  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  an  amend- 
m^t,  in  substance  as  follows ; — 
That  parliamenthaving  been  call- 
ed togeth(er  in  a  season  of  distress> 
1819. 


the  house  had  taken  the  matter 
of  the  speech  into  its  most  seri- 
ous consideration ;  that  the  house 
deeply  reprobated  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  agitate  the 
lower  classes,  and  would  stre^iu^- 
ously  support  the  principles  of  the 
constitution;  but  the  people,  at 
the  same  time,  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied that  their  complaints  would 
meet  with  attention.  That  the 
house,  without  prejudging  the 
case,  had  felt  deep  regret  at  the 
events  of  the  16th  of  August* 
and  that  inquiry  was  necessary^ 
to  show  whether  an  illegal  meet- 
ing had  been  assembled,  or  whe^ 
ther  the  constitutional  rights  of 
thepeople  had  been  violated. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock  im^ 
plored  the  house  not  to  oppose  in- 
quiry into  the  events  of  the  16  th 
of  August.  There  was  a  great 
contrast  between  the  former  and 
the  present  state  of  the  country  ; 
when  in  order  to  preserve  the  ba^ 
lance,  the  sword  was  obliged  to 
be  thrown  into  the  scale,  rarlia* 
ment  had  done  itself  no  credit  by 
the  repeal  of  the  income  tax  f 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  sup* 
port  such  a  tax,  provided  other 
taxes  should  be  taken  off  the 
poor,  and  useless  offices  abo- 
lished. From  the  experience  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population*  He 
entreated  the  house  to  grant  a  full 
and  a  fair  inquiry. 

The  address  and  amendment 
having  been  read. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  haci 
no  doubt  that  government  still 
possesed  that  confidence  of  the 
country  that  had  followed  the 
whole  of  their  ministerial  career, 
and  without  which  no  administnu 
tlon  could  possibly  exist.  Should 
S  the 
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the  house  meet  the  difficulties  at 
home  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
.  had  met  those  abroad,  the  same 
result  would  ensue.  He  should  to- 
morrow lay  the  necessary  papers 
before  the  house»  without  the  me- 
diuin  of  a  committee,  and  on  Fri- 
day state  the  measures  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  govern- 
ment to  adopt.     It  had  been  sta- 
ted thatlivesbad  been  lostat  Man- 
chester ;  but  many  great  calami- 
ties had  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  country  without  recourse  be^ 
ing  had  to  parliamentary  inquiry, 
than  which  no  proceeding  could 
.be  more  fatal  to  the  due  admini- 
stration of  justice.  Parliament  was 
not  the  proper  tribunal)  and  should 
he  be  compelled  to  answer  ques- 
tions relative  to  individuals,  that 
necessity  was  forced  upon  him. 
There  was  no  intention  tp  arrest 
Hunt  on  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  was  only  his  conduct 
on  that  day  that  made  tlie  magis- 
trates regard  the  meeting  as  of  a 
treasonable  nature*    He  had  been 
asked,  Why  was  the  multitude  as- 
caulted  after  the  arrest  ?     But  it 
had  not  been  the  intention  to  di- 
sperse the  meeting  in  the  manner 
chat  had  taken  place;  as,  had 
then-  piirpose  been  so  sanguinary^ 
they    might  have  dispersed  an 
avowedly  illegal  meeting  on  the 
9th  of  the  same  month.     Harri- 
son had  fled  to  London  to  avoid 
an  arrest;  and  he  must  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  should  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  law.    A 
military  support  had   not  been 
granted  till  the  Constables  had 
staled  they  could  not  act  without 
it.    The  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
yeomanry  for  the-  sertrice,  as  that 
depended  on  colonel  L'Estrange, 


who.  conceived  tliait  deiori^itof 
force  to  be  the  most  eonstitntioiw 
al$  and  that  had  formerly  becntbe 
opinion  of  the  right  honoiirable 
gentleman  himself.  His  lord* 
ship  declared  tliat  the  riot  act 
had  been  read  twice^  and  a  third 
reading  was  prevented  by  tbe 
mob.— *0n-  the  subject  of  lord 
Fitz William,  government  and  he 
had  differed  on  their  senseofpoblic 
duty ;  and  by  repairing  to.  saoh 
an  assembly,  lord  FitzwUliam  bad 
virtually  tendered  his  resisnadon. 
The  king's  commission  had  ne- 
ver been  more  disgraced  than  by 
the  conduct  of  lord  Fitzwilliani 
on  the  day  of  the  Yorkshire  pxeeU 
ing.  In  the  Black  Di«arf«  ail  the 
speeches  had  been  described  asia 
favour  of  radical  reform.— [The 
noble  lord  here  read  several  pas* 
sa^es  from  the  Black  Dwatf,  de- 
scriptive of  the  opinions,  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others  pre* 
sent  at  the  meeting.]  *-*Thougfa 
the  principles  of  the  great  bidk  of 
the  people  were  sound »  yet  a  de* 
11  berate  conspiracy  had  been  form* 
ed  against  the  constitution^  that  if 
not  checked  would  lead  to  rapine 
and  ruin.  But  he  trusted  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  to  pieserre 
the  British  constitution,  a  monu- 
ment of  glory  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. 

Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham  defend- 
ed  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jo^ 
ry»  of  m^ich  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ben 

Lord  Milton  adverted  to  a  nrcv 
posal  that  had  been  made  to  oim 
and  his  friends,  to  incorporate  ceiw 
tain  resolutions  with  those  origi- 
nally proposed  to  the  meeting  at 
York,  but  which  had  been  refect 
ed,  as  not  in  unison  wiA  them. 

Mr.  S.  Wortky  observed,  that 

the  noble  lord  had  rejected  the' 

support 
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9af>port  of  him  and  bis  friends. 
For  hiiDselfy  he  was  not  an  enemy 
to  public  meetings^  and  was  only 
hostile  to  the  plans  of  the  radical 
reformers. 

Sir  J*  Mackintosh  and  Mr. 
Scarlett  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  a- 
mendmenti  Mr.  Plunkett  in  a 
masterly  speech  opposed  it 

The  attorney  general  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Manchester 
meeting  was  an  illegal  one. 

Sir  w.  De  Crespigny,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
moved  to  adjourn  the  debate. 

The  house  divided. — For  the 
adjournment  6F — ^A gainst  it  ^SS. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  insisted  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  at 
least  the  great  body  of  the  think- 
ing part  of  it,  was  satisfied  with 
the  steps  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester had  taken,  and  would  be 
dissatisfied  if  inquiry  at  the  bar 
was  instituted.  He  knew  that 
the  house  of  commons  acted,  in 
many  instances,  as  the  grand  in- 

Suesc  of  the  nation ;  yet  when  gen- 
emen  considered  that  they  would 
be  called  on  to  investigate  the 


conduct  of  the  ma^stmtes  in  their 
official  capacity,  and  that  in  so 
doing  they  would  be  obliged  to 
examine  men— not  on  oath  at  the 
bar— »men  too,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, who  professed  the  new  sy- 
stem of  morality,  who  defied  the 
laws  of  God  and  man — perhaps 
they  would  paose  before  they  de- 
termined to  exercise  those  func- 
tions, by  agreeine  to  the  amend- 
ment. He  admitted  that  there 
was  considerable  distress  in  the 
country;  and  if,  in  our  present  stta- 
ation,  it  could  bedone  without  de- 
triment to  the  sute^  he  would  be 
wiUine  to  take  o£F  some  of  those 
taxes  mat  bore  on  the  lower  classes. 
But  gentlemen  should  recollect 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment mustte  provided  for,  and  that 
it  was  much  easiei  to  remove  a 
tax  than  to  propose  a  subtitute. 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  that 
the  debate  should  be  postponed. 

November  24.-— Lord  Castle- 
reagh  presented  certain  papers  re» 
lating  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro« 
mise  held  out  in  the  regent's 
speech  *•    He .  then  moved  the 

ordef 


*  Thete  papen  are  very  voluminoui,  containing  various  communicationt  from 
lord*  lieutenanu  and  magutratetin  what  are  called  the  *<  disturbed  diitrictt/*  and 
furnishing  evidence  reipecting  the  nocturnal  training  of  numerous  parties  of  men^ 
and  the  endeavours  maae  to  ootain  clandestinely  supplies  of  arms.  The  writers  of 
these  communications  declare  their  firm  conviction  that  the  objects  of  those  who 
are  n<»w  so  generally  employed  in  misleading  the  lower  classes  are  '<  no  other  than 
to  rewne  the  orders  of  society  which  have  so  long  been  established,  and  to  wrest 
by  force  from  the  present  possessors,  and  to  divide  among  themselves,  the  landed 
property  of  the  country.**  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  radicals  do  not  affect  to 
di^gtrise  their  diabotieit  intentions  t  the  fact  of  their  being  regularly  drilled  in  mi- 
liwry  exercises,  and  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  pikes  by  them,  is  duly  sub- 
sttBtiated  by  numerons  affidavits;  and  the  result  of  the  information  of  the  seve- 
ral jofHrneys  btdy  made  by  general  Byng  is  a  full  conviction,  that,  notwithstand- 
inrthe  sonsm  among  the  leaden,  any  relaxation  of  the  means  of  suppressing 
siSilbw wofrld  be  attended  wlrh  fktal  consequences.  The  last  letter  of  this  offi- 
cer (wkd  le  brMhcr  to  Mr.  Byng,  the  member  for  Middlesex)  is  dated  so  late  as 
Movembef  18tli,  and  conclotMswith  the  following  important  statement:— *' A 
plan  has  been  adopted  to  circulate  more  generally  seditious  and  blasphemous  tracts, 
which  is,  to  send  gratis  «uch  publications  weekly^  directed  to  the  servants  in  large 
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order  of  the  day,  for  resuming 
the  debate  on  the  address. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  laid  this  daj 
before  the  house  contradicted,  in 
many  particulars^  his  lordship's 
statement.  From  passages  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Norris,  it  appeared 
that  the  meeting  had  dispersed 
before  the  military  charged  the 
populace. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  explana- 
tion, observed  h6  had  never  said 
this  Was  an  illegal  meeting  oTigi- 
nally)  he  had  said^  its  illegality 
arose  out  of  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  meeting.  Certainly 
the  force  of  40  yeomanry  were 
sent  in  td  aid  the  civil  power  in 
executing  the  warrant  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  after  having  done 
so  this  small  force  was  surround- 
ed by  the  mob,  assailed  by  them, 
and,  he  might  say,  overpowered. 
This  was  observed  by  the  magis« 
trates,  and  colonel  L'Estrange 
who  was  with  them ;  and  by  their 
advice  the  15th  dragoons  and  Che- 
shire yeomanry  were  called  in  to 
their  aid. 

The  honourable  Grey  Bennett 
had  been  at  Manchester,  and  had 
made  particular  inquiry  into  the 
most  minute  circumstances*  He 
had  ascertained,  that  there  were 
at  least  8  persons  killed,  and  58 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  and  that 
between  SOO  and  400  persons  had 
been  cut  down,  rode  over,  and 


trampled  6ii  by  the  horses.  Tt 
now  appeared  that  the  riot  act 
had  not  been  read  till  after  ihe  at- 
tack on  the  people  commenced ; 
for  he,  when  the  time  of  inquhy 
arrived,  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  three  persons  were  killed  in 
the  approach  of  the  yeomanry. 

Sir  W.  De  Crespig^y  stated 
some  facts  of  aggravation  on  the 
part  of  the  yeomanry. 

Lord  Nugent  could  prove  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  that  wiHe 
and  brandy  had  been  served  out 
to  the  troops  before  they  advanced 
to  the  charge,  and  many  of  the 
constables  were  so  indignant  at 
the  duty  in  which  they  had  been 
employed,  that  they  broke  and 
buriit  their  staves,  and  declared 
they  would  never  act  again. 

Mr.  Warre*  said,  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  at  Manchester, 
a  letter  had  been  sent  from  Co- 
ventry by  Hunt,  stating  the  ne- 
cessity ofmaking  a  demonstradon 
by  physical  force.  Many  thou- 
sands had  marched  to  Manchester 
in  military  movement  with  Hunt 
at  their  head. 

Mr.  Phillips  said,  that  much 
difficulty  existed  as  to  the  facts, 
and  that  in  his  opinion  called  for 
inquiry. 

The  solicitor  general  said, 
there  existed  nothine  to  waxrant 
the  charge  that  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  crown  had  recommended 
to  stifle  inquiry.    The  principles 


families  \  which  I  think  worthy  of  mention,  not  merely  to  show  how  indefatigable 
the  authors  and  leaders  of  sedition  are  in  effecting  their  purpose,  but  that  it  may 
be  thought  expedient  to  put  the  heads  of  families  upon  their  guard.  Six  difierent 
attempts  have  come  to  my  knowledge  to  seduce  the  soldiers,  Dut  without  the  leaK 
effect :  some  of  them  are  under  legal  investigation.  I  have  only  further  to  a4d» 
that  whatever  disunion  may  prevaU  among  the  leaders  of  sedition  and  radical  re- 
form, they  still  unite  in  the  endeavour  (though  I  hope  with  less  Miccess)  to  '>^ 
irritation  and  discontent  among  their  followers,  and  to  intimidate  the  loyal  and 
well-affected.  With  a  firm  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement,  1 
consider  it  my  duty  to  make  this  report."  . 
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of  the  reformers  were^  annual  par- 
liaments, election  by  ballot,  and 
universal  sufirage,  or, .  in  other 
words,  the  overurow  of  the  con- 
stitation ;  and  their  language  vras, 
that  the  fate  of  Charles  and  James 
awaited  the  present  ruler  of  the 
Iringdom.  Hunt  had  presided  at 
a  meeting  at  Smithfield,  at  which 
be  had  asserted,  that  the  acts  of 
parliament  since  1800  were  not 
binding  on  the  country,  and  that 
the  national  debt  ought  not  to  be 
paid.  Orders  had  ^n  given  to 
prosecute  him  criminally,  till  the 
proceedings  at  Smtthfield  had 
been  subsequntly  sunk  in  the  su- 
perior importance  of  those  at 
Manchester. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  all  the 
aigoments  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  shown  the  necessity  for 
inquiry,  instead  of  stifling  it.  If 
any  man  could  identify  a  soldier 
who  had  wounded  him,  it  was  very 
well  for  him  to  apply  to  a  court 
of  law  for  redress  \  but  what  was 
that  to  them  ?  What  was  that  to 
die  people  of  England,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  constitution  had 
been  violated  ?  The  people  were 
perfectly  loyal,  but  the  noble  lord 
bad  threatened  new  infringements 
on  the  constitution.  They  would 
no  doubt  be  invited  to  a  new  pro- 
perty tax ;  but  the  people  were 
deceived  if  they  thought  it  would 
be  easm^  them  to  lay  heavy  taxes 
on  the  nch,  who  were  their  bank- 
ers, and  on  whom  they  might 
draw  for  the  reward  of  their  in- 
dustry and  talent.— -He  asked 
where  was  the  proof  of  mischief 
among  the  reformers  ?  The  trains 
ing  he  admitted^rrbut  how  Ipng 
had  th^  borne  their  grieyancesl 
A  rational  reform  would  satisfy 
all;  and  calling  bard  names  in^ 
stead  of  granting  it,  only  proved 


ignorance  and  error.  There  was 
no  ground  for  the  accusation  in 
bulk  that  the  reformers  were  hos- 
tile to  relifi^ion,  though  no  doubt 
somp  might  be  found  who  were 
so. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  it  had 
been  said  that  meetings  of  people 
marching  with  banners  inscribed 
"  liberty  or  death,"  &c.  were  per- 
fectly legale  and  conducted  with 
the  greatest  order  and  regularity. 
But  whatever  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet might  assert,  he  (Mr»  Wynn) 
would  assert  that  such  practices 
were  treasonable.  If  such  meet- 
ings were  allowed^  others  might 
be  held  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  changing  the  succession  to  the 
throne. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  said  he  should 
vote  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause he  thought  inquiry  would 
be  carried  on  with  more  effect  in 
a  court  of  law.  He  would  gladly 
vote  for  parliamentary  reform,  be- 
cause he  believed  it  would  satisfy 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  persons  in 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Littleton  said  he  would 
vote  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause the  question  proposed  for 
parliamentary  inquiry  ought  to  be 
discussed  in  another  place. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  there  were 
two  grounds  on  which  the  Man* 
Chester  question  was  pressed  as  a 
fit  subject  of  investigation :  firsts 
as  being  an  attack  upon  the  con* 
stitutibn;  secondly,  because  in- 
quiry was  demanded  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  various  meetings.  As 
to  the  first  ground,  he  considered 
that  already  disposed  oi;  and  for 
the  resolutions,  it  was  curious  to 
observe,  that  all  the  meetings  in 
which  they  were  passed,  set  out 
with  the  admission  that  the  meet- 
ing was  a  legal  one.  There  was 
S  3  every 
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every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
meetings  at  which  such  resolutions 
were  passed  were  to  be  held  again, 
they  would,  after  what  had  passed 
in  the  present  debate,  be  disposed 
to  alter  their  determination.  The 
house  should  not  bend  to  any  po- 
pular will,  or  be  led  away  by  tem- 
porary popularity.  There  were 
quiet  and  loyal  millions  who  look- 
ed up  to  government  for  protec- 
tion, and  they  should  be  protected. 
There  were  seditious  persons  who 
should  be  put  down ;  and  if  they 
and  their  abettors  could  pnly  be 
put  down  by  vigorous  measures, 
those  measures  snould  and  would 
be  resorted  to  without  delay. 

Mrl  Brougham  agreed  with  that 
honourable  gentleman  (  Mr.  Can- 
cine)  in  all  the  eulogiums  which 
he  bestowed  on  a  voluntary  and 
respectable  magistracy.  Their 
labours  were  useful,  and  hence 
were  they  particularly  fenced 
round  by  the  sanction  of  the  le- 

fislature.  If,  however,  the  con- 
act  of  any  part  of  the  magis- 
tracy deserved  reprobation,  they 
should  be  the  more  severely  pu- 
nished; inasmuch  as  they  were 
armed  with  an  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting,  and  not  in- 
vading, the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  a 
divisiot),  when  there  appeared— 
For  the  amendment    .    •    •    150 
Against  it 381 

Majority 231 

The  address  was  then  carried 
without  a  division. 

Nov,  2* ^Mr.  S.  Cocks  brought 

up  the  report  on  the  address.  On 
the  question  that  It  be  agreed  to, 
the  address  was  suoportea  by  Mr. 
p.  Wilbraham,  Mr.  Shejjherd, 
}/tVr  Wilberforce,  Mr-  Marun  (of 


Galway),  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  and  lord  Compton.  On 
the  other  side,  sir  R.  Wdson,  Mr. 
G.  Lamb,  Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Baring,  spoke 
in  favour  of  an  inquiry.  Lord 
Stanley  was  also  for  an  inquiry, 
but  regretted  that  much  misre- 
presentation had  prevailed  as  to 
the  conduct  both  of  the  miagis- 
trates  and  yeomanry. — The  re- 
port was  ultimately  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  29.— The 
lord  chancellor  introduced  a  biH 
for  taking  away  the  right  of  tra- 
verse in  all  cases  of  misdemea- 
nor. The  nol^e  lord  dedared, 
that  this  bill  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  present  state  of 
the  country.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
vent the  defendants  from  postpo- 
ning trial  in  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanor}  but  a  discretionary 
power  is  to  be  vested  in  courts  of 
justice,  of  postponing  trials,  upon 
good  and  sufficient  cause  bong 
shown. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  then  called 
the  attention  of  their  lordships 
to  the  measures  which  ministers 
deemed  it  necessary  to  propose  in 
the  present  perturbed  state  of  the 
country.  The  6rst  was  a  bill 
to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.  It  proposed  no  increased 
punishment  for  the  first  offence, 
but  it  provided  ^at  on  a  second 
conviction  for  publishing  a  blas- 
phemous or  seditious  libel,  die  o& 
fender  should  be  liable,  at  die  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges,  to  the  pu. 
nishment  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  transportation.  It 
was  also  proposed  that,  in  sttch 
casesof  second  ctJnviction,a  power 
should  be  given  to  sei^ethe  copies 
of  the  libel  in  the  possession  of  tfce 
ptiblidier ;  the  copies  so  seizedto 
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be  presenred  until  it.  should  be 
leea  whether  an  arrest  of  juJge- 
meftt  was  inoved»  and  then  to  be 
relumed  to  the  publisher,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  court  should  be 
in  hts  favour.  In  another  place 
it  was  intended  to  propose  that 
all  publications^  consisting  of  less 
than  a  given  number  of  sheets, 
should  be  subject  to  a  duty  equal 
to  that  paid  by  newspapers,  and 
that  the  publishers  uiould  enter 
into  recognisance,  or  give  secu- 
rity, to  a  certain  amount,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  any  fine  in- 
flicted on  them  in  case  of  del  in* 
^oeocy.  In  another  place,  also, 
a  bill  will  be  brought  in  for  regu- 
lating meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  grievances,  and  petitioning;  the 
king  and  parliament,  which,  m  its 
provisions,  would  be  found  not  to 
trench  on  the  right  of  petition. 
Another  measure  which  he  should 
have  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  lordships,  was  a  bill 
to  prohibit  military  training,  ex- 
cept under  the  authority  of  the 
lord  lieutenants  or  jnajgistracy. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  dis- 
affected were  possessed  of  arms ; 
and  therefore  it  was  intended  to 
give  to  the  magistrates  a  power  of 
seizing  and  detaining  arms  in  the 
disaffected  districts,  upon  a  well- 
grounded  suspicion  that  they  are 
ta  be  us^  atfainst  the  peace  of  the 
ecmnity.  These  were  the  mea- 
<Gfe$:^tended  to  be  .proposed  to 
parliament,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pfKtplCf  and  tlie  safety  of  the  state* 
Ministers  wished  to  act  with  con- 
ciliation, hot  with  firmness.  They 
would  be  most  happy  if  they  had 
any  means  to  propose,  which 
mtghl  aUeyiate  the  distresses  of 
the  people.  They  called  on  those 
who  bajd  differed' with  them^  bodi 
•ft  eiterf^l  aod  internal  policy,  to 


join  them  in  preventing  anarchy 
and  the  destruction  oi  pl-opertv. 
His  lordship  then  presented  the 
bills  for  regulating  the  precis,  and 
preventing  military  training,  and 
moved  that  they  be  read  the  first 
time. 

£!arl  Grey  protested  warmly 
against  the  proposed  measures, 
particularly  that  which  relates  to 
the  press,  which  he  thought  the 
severest  blow  that  had  for  a  long 
course  of  time  been  inflicted  upp 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said, 
the  peaceable  and  industrious  part 
of  the  population  were  endan« 
gered  and  intimidated  by  the  acts 
of  the  seditious,  and  they  called 
upon  parliament  for  security.  He 
denied  that  any  of  the  proposed 
measures,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bill  empowering  magistrates 
to  search  for  arms,  invaded  any 
of  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englishmen. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord  Castlereagh  addressed  the 
house  on  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  internal  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  explained  the  series  of 
new  measures  by  which  ministers 
proposed  to  avert  tliem.  The  Erst 
would  relate  to  tumultuous  meet- 
ings. The  second  related  to  train* 
ing  and  exercising.  The  third 
measure  was  to  give  extraordina- 
ry powers  of  seizing  arms.  The 
fourth  was  to  give  speedy  means 
of  prosecutine  misdemeanors;  and 
the  fifth  would  relate  to  the  press, 
to  restrain,  as  fai  as  possible,  the 
publication  of  treasonable  and 
blasphemous  writings.  As  to  the 
first  measure,  it  was  clear  that  no 
government  could  long  exist  if  the 
present  system  of  popular  meet,- 
mgs  were  to  go  on  all  over  the 
country,  keeping  up  an  incessant 
S  ^  state 
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state  of  alaniiy  occasioning  con- 
tinual suspensions  of  business,  and 
perpetually  harassing  the  magls* 
tracy,  military,  and  all  the  loyal 
part  of  the  community.  He  de- 
nted that  such  meetings  as  those 
held  at  Manchester,  and  in  other 
places,  were  legal;  but  if  they 
were,  it  was  high  time  that  they 
should  be  prevented  from  being 
so  any  longer.  The  bill  which  he 
had  to  propose  on  this  subject 
Would  not  afiect  any  county  or 
corporation  meeting,  or  generally 
any  called  by  the  magistrates ;  but 
it  was  intended  that  all  others 
should  be  held  only  on  a  notice 
signed  by  seven  inhabitant  house- 
holders of  the  parish  or  township 
where  it  was  called.  Ic  would  be 
made  a  misdemeanour  £ot  an  in* 
dividual,  not  within  the  parish,  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  thirty  parishes  the  population 
exceeded  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand;  and  it  was  intended,  in 
such  cases,  to  divide  the  popula- 
tion, so  that  no  meeting  should 
take  place  where  the  population 
exceeded  ten  thousand  persons. 
By  such  regulation  two  objects 
would  be  gained:  the  meeting 
would  be  really  deliberative ;  and 
numerous  meetings  would  be  pre- 
vented. Those  men,  also,  who 
make  a  trade  of  travelling  about 
the    country,    and    proclaiming 

Sievances,  would  be  stopped  in 
eir  career.  At  present  a  num- 
ber of  simultaneous  meetings  were 
frequently  assembled.  In  order 
to  counteract  such  a  practice,  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  to  the 
house  that  a  notice  of  six  days, 
previous  to  any  meeting,  should 
be  given  to  a  magistrate,  who, 
within  two  days  from  the  notice, 
might  alter  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting,  provided  the  time 


did  not  exceed  the  period  origi- 
nally fixed  bv  more  than  four  days. 
It  was  also  mtended  to  strip  then 
meetings  of  their  warlike  appear- 
ance,  and  that  none  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  in  military  array,  so 
as  to  intimidate  the  peaceful  sub- 
jects of  the  king.    This  provision 
would  be  applicable  to  county  as 
well  as  other  meetings.     It  was 
also  proposed  to  introduce  a  clause 
against  the  appearance  of  females 
at  those  meetings,  a  practice  on- 
heard  of  till  the  French  revolu- 
tion, when  they  were  poured  in 
from  the  markets  and  the  bro- 
thels.   All    who    should    come 
armed  to  any  such  meeting  would 
be  liable  to  a  misdemeanour,  by 
the  bill  proposed  to  be  brought  in } 
and  power  would  be  given  to  the 
magistrates   to  apprdiend  those 
who   should  so  offend.    In  the 
case  of  strangers  crowding  to  the 
meeting,  the  magistrate  might  be 
allowed  to  order  them  to  with* 
draw  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  or- 
der not  being  obeyed,  he  might 
proclaim  the  meeting  illegal.  Such 
disobedience,  however,  was  not  to 
be  made  a  capital  but  a  clergyable 
felony.    A  quarter  of  an  hoar 
was  to  be  allowed  for  strangen  to 
withdraw,  and  half  an  hour  for 
the  meeting  to  disperse.     On  the 
subject  of  training  in  the  night, 
such  a  practice  was  obviously  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.   But  it  was  proposed 
to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
party  drilling  and  the  party  drill- 
ed; the  former  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a  transportable  oflPence,  and 
the  latter  to  be  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.     Such  an  enact- 
ment was  to  be  confined,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  disturbed  di- 
stricts and  to  be  extended  to  the 
others,  if  necessary.    The  aoUe 
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lord  then  explained  the  adteraticns 
proposed  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors* 
and  the  new  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  press,  which  will  be 
iound  stated  in  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  upper  house. 
It  was  intended  that  the  full  news- 
paper stamp-duty  should  attach 
to  political  pamphlets  under  two 
sheets.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
new  enactments  relative  to  the 
press  should  be  permanent ;  some 
of  the  other  measures  mijght  be 
temporary.  He  hoped  that  these 
measures,  with  the  active  and  zeal- 
ous co-operation  of  the  sound  part 
of  the  comiQunityy  would  be  rally 
adequate  to  meet  and  repel  the 
existing  danger.  He  concluded 
with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  more  effectually  prevent- 
mg  seditious  meeting. 

Mr.  Tiemey  denied  Uiat  the 
papers  before  the  house  autho- 
rised such  measures  as  those  sub- 
mitted to  them»  and  had  no  doubt 
that  the  present  laws,  if  duly  exe- 
cuted, were  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  present  dangers ;  he  con- 
denmed  ministers  for  not  adopt- 
ing a  conciliating  line  of  conduct 
to  the  people,  instead  of  resort- 


ins  to  lorce  upon  every  occasion. 
&£•  T.,  however,  seemed  to  be 
doubtful  whether  public  meetings 
of  the  kind  recently  held  should 
not  be  put  under  some  reguhu 
tion. 

Liords  Folkestone  and  Ran* 
cliflfe,  and  Messrs.  Brougham  and 
Lamb,  warmly  opposed  the  mea* 
sores,  as  subversive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  rights  of 
public  meetings.' 

The  honourable  G.  Bennett  pr^ 
seated  a  petition  from  Manchester, 
praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
pro^eeaings  of  the  16th  Au^st, 


A  petition  was  also  presented 
from  Henry  Hunt,  denying  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  papers  laid  upon  the  tables 
of  both  houses,  relative  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country,  and 
ofiering  to  disprove  them  by  evi- 
dence at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  90. — ^The 
marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  countiy;  and* 
more  especially  to  the  executing 
of  the  laws  relating  to  public 
meetings. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  con- 
templated the  quietness  andpeaee- 
able  separation  of  the  late  meet- 
ings with  alarm,  though  they 
were  praised  by  some  noble  lords 
of  stronger  nerves  than  he  pos- 
sessed. They  peaceably  met  to 
overthrow  the  constitution,  and 
most  loyally  parted  to  meet  again 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  to 
degrade  the  people  of  England 
to  say,  that  these  meetings  were 
by  them.  They  were  snares  for 
the  people  of  England.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  Bri- 
tish liberty  as  described  in  the 
phrase  "  liberty  of  the  subject,'* 
which  he  considered  to  imply  sub- 
jection to  the  laws  and  religion  of 
the  state.  He  therefore  thought 
they  should  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  now  before  the 
house,  instead  of  any  other  in- 
quiry. 

Lord  Erskine  considered,  that 
if  such  doctrine  as  that  held  by 
the  noble  marquis  were  received,^ 
it  would  depend  on  that  house  how 
long  he  continued  to  be  wKat  he 
was  bom-— a  freeman.  He  con- 
tended that  the  country  was  by  no 
means  in  so  alarming  a  state  as 
at  the  time  of  the  state  trials  in 
J794*    When  th^  bills  proposed 

to 
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to  remedy  the  eititing  evils  came 
to  be  discussed,  he  trusted  he 
could  show  their  lordships  the  ex- 
isting laws  were  sufficient  «o  re- 
move the  things  complained  of, 
and  to  punish  the  giiiltf.  The 
event  ct  CarUle's  tnals  showed^ 
that  the  present  laws  were  amply 
sufficient  for  the  punishment  of 
effiences*  But  since  that  man's 
brialy  he  (lord  £.J  had  seen  in 
many  shops,  '<  Infamous  conduct 
of  the  ju^e;  Mock  trial  of 
Carlik.''-*-!^  wished  to  know  if 
such  atrocious  libels  had  been  pu* 
mshed;  for  when  an  individual 
entered  into  n  contest  with  the 
law,  he  ought  to  be  shown  that 
the  law  was  too  strong  for  htm. 
To  show  a  neglect  of  me  people, 
and  not  to  inquire  into  violence 
committed  on  them,  was  doing 
die  greatest  service  to  those  per- 
sons whose  wish  was  to  corrupt 
the  people.  He  thanked  God  that 
he  nad  yet  strength  enough  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  the  people ; 
and  he  would  do  so  while  he  was 
able. 

Lord  Grenville  said»  every  man 
in  the  country  must  consider  that 
the  progress  of  our  evils  had 
brought  us  into  a  most  dangerous 
crisis*  which  he  had  watched  so 
long,  and  for  which  he  was  so 
often  treated  as  an  alarmist.  At 
ao  period  of  his  life  did  be  ever 
anticipate  the  amount  of  peril, 
which  required  a  firm  and  manly 
effort  to  meet  it.  He  was  indeed 
anxtMs  that  jparliament  sbonld  do 
every  thing  possible  to  alleviate 
tdwse  distresses,  which  they  all 
must  deeply  btnent ;  but  he  did 
net  agree  that  paiiiaraent  mi»t 
be  blaiBed  if  it  was  found  impoa* 
sable  to  do  so.  He  considered  the 
conduct  of  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates not  onlgr  asfiree  from  aH 


Mame,  butash^hlyi 
Courts  of  4aw  weve  opte  to  re^ 
xeive  weU«fbmiddd  conmkaits  »- 
•|B[ainst  the  magistrates  for  so  do» 
mg ;  and^  thaiSc  God>  they  were 
also  open  to  receive  the  ttiuaiph- 
ant  answer  of  those  magistrates. 
Jf  there  be  any  individmds  who 
have  contributed  to  increase  the 
distress  of  the  peoj^e,  those  were 
they  who  seduced  uie.<peop]e  from 
habits  of  industry.  He  earnestly 
conjuned  them  to  maintain  that 
constitution  which  they  ought  ne> 
ver  to  sacrifice  to  any  fanciful  or 
preconceived  ideas. 

Earl  Orey  said,  it  was  with 
pain  that  he  found  himself  op- 
posed to  otie  whom  he  bad  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  his 
guide  and  counsellor,  fiot,  no^ 
withstanding  this,  added  to  an  in- 
firm state  of  health,  he  would 
yield  to  no  noble  lord  in  love  for 
the  constitution,  and  he  therefore 
rose  to  support  the  motion  df  his 
noble  friend  for  anxious  and  in- 
stant inquiry.  We  had  sufficient 
law  to  suppress  sedition  and  Mas* 
phemy ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learp, 
that  meetings  to  obtain  reform  in 
parliament,  whether  to  the  eitent 
of  annual  parliaments  and  vni» 
versal  sufiraee,  were  illegal.  He 
contended  that  the  naagistrzies 
were  wrong  in  not  preventing  the 
meeting,  if  it  was  illegal,  to  as- 
semble in  military  array,  wick 
banners,  caps  of  liberty,  &c.  of 
which,  according  to  their  own 
evidence,  they  hod  previous  in* 
formatbn.  They  suficred  itae 
poor  deluded  persons  to  azriveait 
the  mieef  ing»piace ;  and*  \xi6tt  a 
single  act  of  violence  was  cam* 
aaitted,  the  cavahry  advanced  at  a 
troff  and  a  gallop,  by  whiohv*  end 
thdr  sabres^  seven -or  eigbt  "^oe 
kilkd>  and  afaan(  40O  vmnriad* 

This, 
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This,  of  itself,  demanded  in- 
quiry. ^  He  mentioned  a  number 
of  other  circumstances,  sucli  as 
the  sharpening  the  swords  of  the 
cavalry,  &c.  as  suflBcient  grounds 
of  such  inquiry ;  and  that  from 
what  he  had  heard  and  read,  the 
magistrates  were  the  disturbers  of 
die  public  peace;  and  ministers 
were  now  identifying  themselves 
with  the  magistrates. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  had  to 
apologize  to  the  house  for  address- 
ing them  after  every  thing  he  could 
say  had  been  so  ably  anticipated 
by  a  noble  marquis,  and  the  noble 
baron  who  spoke  early  in  the  de- 
bate. Distress  had  been  alleged 
as  the  ground  for  inquiry :  how- 
ever that  distress  was  to  be  de« 
plored,  it  was  connected  with  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  execu- 
tive government  or  parliament 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  grew  out 
of  our  commercial  relations,  and 
prevailed  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree in  America  and  other  coun« 
tries.  The  people  ought  to  be 
told  that  their  evils  were  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  controul  of  any  go- 
vernment^ 

'<  How  few  of  all  the  ills  that  men  en- 

dure. 
Are  thoM  -which  kingt  and  bwv  can 

cauM  or  cure  1 ' 

All  those  evils  would  have  the 
ftiflest  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  they  formed  no  good 
^rounds  for  immediate  inquk-y. 
He  entered  into  an  eramination 
of  the  proceedings  at  Manchester ; 
and  contended,  th^c  from  them 
no  inquhy  was  necessary.  If  the 
disorder  they  apprehended  was 
popular  clamour,  t!he  best  friends 
of  the  coantry  were  those  who 
would  put  it  down^  and  protect 


the  peacesdde  part  of  the  commn- 
nity  firom  outrage  and  danger.  . 
£arl  Grey  explained.— *£arl 
Damley  supported  the  motion, 
and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown 
vtiy  shortly  replied;  when  the 
house  divided*— 

For  the  motion    •    ...  47 
Against  it    •     •     .    .    •     178 

Majority  ....  ISl 
In  the  commons,  the  same  duff 
lord  Althorp  made  his  promised 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  concluded  by  moving  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  papers  laid  before 
parliament,  by  order  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  house. 
The  speakers  in  support  were 
lord  Milton,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
W.  Lamb,  sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr. 
Denman,  the  honourable  Douglas 
Kinnaird  (his  maiden  speech )t 
and  Mr.  Benett  (the  member 
for  Wiltshire)  :  those  against  it 
were  lord  Castlereagfa,  lord  La* 
scelles,  Messrs.  Badiurst,  Long 
Wellesley,  S.  Wortley,  Courte* 
nay,  Lawson,  Mansfield,  and 
Martin  of  Galway.  On  a  divi- 
sion, the  motion  was  negatived 
by  825  to  1 50.— Majority  175. 

House  of  commons.  Decern* 
ber  1.— The  house  having  resolv- 
ed itself  into  a  committee  of  sup« 
ply,  sir  George  Warreader  fllated« 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  ia* 
crease  the  marine  forces  of  the 
kingdom  by  adding  ^,000  to  their 
present  number.  By  that  meaas 
the  marines  would  be  able  to  per* 
form  all  the  duty  in  the  dock* 
yards,  which  had  heretofore  been 

Performed  by  troops  of  the  line. 
ie  should  therefore  propose  a 
permanent  increase  of  SDOOmen ; 
and  coadudad  by  mawtofr  that 
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eSyOOO  men,  including,  8,000 
royal  marines,  be  employed  for 
the  sea  service  daring  the  year 
18.20.  After  some  conversation, 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer proposed  a  resolution  for 
subjecting  pamphlets  of  a  certain 
description  not  exceeding  two 
sheets  in  size,  and  sixpence  in 
price,  to  the  ^ame  stamp  duty  as 
newroapers. 

^iter  a  few  words  from  Mr, 
Brougham,  the  resolution  was 
agreed. 

House  of  lords,  December  2^— 
The  training  prevention  bill,  and 
the  seizure  of  arms  bill,  were  se- 
verally read  a  second  time.  The 
only  new  feature  in  the  debate  on 
this  subject  was  the  admbsion  on 
the  part  of  the  earl  of  Darling- 
ton, that  some  such  measures  as 
those  now  proposed  by  ministers 
were  necessary ;  and  that  he  had 
received  information  from  the 
county  of  Durham,  since  his  de- 
parture from  thence  to  attend  his 
duty  in  parliament!  that  secret 
associations  were  still  held  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  seditious  meetings  pre- 
vention bill,  which  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Grenfell  from  the  opposi- 
tion bench,  that  gentleman  stated, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his 
steady  and  hearty  concurrence 
and  support  to  all  the  measures 
recommended  by  lord  Castle- 
reaeh.  A  lengthened  discussion 
took,  place.  The  speakers  in  sup-* 
port  of  the  new  bills  were  the  so* 
licitor-general,  lordLascelles,  Mr. 
Peel,  Mr.Wilmot,  and  lord  Pal- 
merston. 

Mr.  Abercromby  stated,  that 
as  far  as  he  could  collect  the  state 


of  opinion  in  the  house,  in  this 
case,  there  were  three  parties: 
one  comprehending  those  who 
were  ready  to  support  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh^  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  proposition  ;  another, 
who  were  determined  to  oppose 
his  views  altogether ;  and  a  third, 
who,  thinking  the  dangers  of  the 
country  of  such  a  serious  charac- 
ter as  to  require  some  measures 
of  restriction,  were  still  unwilling 
that  those  measures  should  be 
either  general  or  permanent.  To 
the  third  party  he  himself  inclin- 
ed, and  therefore  his  vote  for  the 
second  r^adine  of  this  bill  should 
be  conditional — ^namely,  that  its 
existence  and  operation  should 
be  temporary  and  local. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Mr, 
John  Smith,  and  Mr^Maxwell* 
professed  that  they  should  give 
their  vote  for  the  bill  under  the 
same  view  as  Mr.  Abercromby. 

Lord  Folkestone,  MnLy  ttelton» 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. Coke  (of  Nor- 
folk), Mr.  W.Smith,  and  Mr.Mac- 
donald  spoke  against  the  bilL 

On  a  division,  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  851  to  128. 

House  pf  lords,  Dec.  i. — ^Thc 
lord  chancellor  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  accelerate 
trials  in  cases  of  misdemeanour. 
His  lordship  explained  the  incon- 
venience felt  froni  the  existing  de- 
lays, and  said  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  allowing  adefendant  acopj 
of  the  information  or  indictmentfi>r 
or  ayo^ainst  him,  free  of  expense. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  lords 
Grosvenor,  £rskine,and  Holland, 
and  supported  by  lords  Liverpool 
and  Liiford.  It  was  then  xe^  a 
second  tim^. 

The  seizure  of  arms  bill  and 
the  trainii^  prevention  bill  went 
through 
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tlirongh  conmnttees  withont  suiy 
amendment;  those  proposed  by- 
lord  Dafnley  and  others  having 
been  negatived  without  a  diTU 
sion. 

Lord  Strathmore's  assertion  on 
a  former  nighty  as  to  there  being 
IGfiOO  persons  connected  with  the 
collieries  in  the  Wear  and  Tyne 
ripe  foi:  rebellion,  was  confirmed 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
'Thej  were  said  to  be  all  armed, 
and  boasted  that  they  could  mus- 
ter a  force  of  100,000  men. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
lord  Castlerea^h  moved  that  the 
teditioos  meetmgs  prevention  bill 
be  committed. 

Mr.  Lambton  and  sir  M.  W. 
Ridley  contradicted  what  had 
been  stated  in  another  place,  as  to 
nambers  of  persons  having  at- 
tencted  meetings  at  Newcastle  aAd 
other  parts  in  &e  north,  with  arms 
in  their  possession. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  up 
a  bill,  to  make  certain  publica- 
tions liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  in 
ord^  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  seditious  and  blasphemous  li- 
bels. He  moved  that  it  should 
be  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.Brougbam protested  against 
the  measure  in  this  early  stage,  as 
an  muustifiable  encroachment  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  bill 
was  read  the  first  time. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  6.— 
Viscount  Sidmouth  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  more  efiectual  prevention  and 
punishment  of  blasphemous  and 
seditions  libels. 

LK>rd  Erskine  said,  it  fell  to 
him  to  apprize  their  lordships, 
that  the  bill  related  bodi  to  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels,  two 
ofiences  totally  and  essentially  dif- 
ferent.   The  present  bill  was  not 


calculated  to  deter  tfaeblasphemer ; 

and  the  object  which  they  all  had 
in  vieWf  would  be  best  attained  by 
a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law 
now  in  operation.  If  he  were  to 
advise  the  people  how  to  act,  he 
would  say,  Give  up  your  wild  no- 
tions of  universal  sufirage  and 
annual  parliaments,  whicn  must 
bring  ruin  upon  your  country, 
stick  to  your  present  constitution; 
and  if  you  unite  firmly,  and  ex- 
press your  opinions  strongly,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  affect  the  in- 
tegrity  of  your  freedom. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  con- 
tended that  they  who  proposed 
the  means  of  correcting  t£e  abuses 
of  die  press,  were  the  best  friends 
of  its  liberty ;  they  only  pruned' 
licentiousness  to  secure  its  eter- 
nity. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  re- 
marked, that  the  punishment  of 
transportation  was  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  this  kind  of  offence, 
that  it  was  in  itself  unequal,  and 
was  particularly  inappropriate, 
when  applied  to  those  individuals 
who  were  most  likely  to  compose 
such  writixigs  as  would  be  termed 
libellous.  Buonaparte,  whose  ex- 
traordinary apprehension  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  one  of 
the  defects  in  hu  understanding, 
never  contemplated  so  severe,  a 
punishment  as  transportation,  well 
knowing  that  the  very  severity  of 
the  law  would  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the 
libels  which  had  been  dissemi- 
nated, went  to  dissolve  the  ground- 
works of  the  constitution,  and  it 
was  therefore  that  he  desiied 
more  efiectual  means  of  ckecking 
them,  than  existed  at  present. 
This  would  be  attained  by  the  pre* 
sent  bill;  and  he  doubted  not  that 
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iu  proTisions  Wonld  be  found  ef- 
fectual. 

<  Lord  HoUsuid  declared^  that  of 
all  ihe  measures  which  had  come 
before  parltainenl^  or  were  still 
threatexied)  not  one  was  possessed 
of  greater  deformity  than  that 
whioi  was  then,  before  them.  It 
went  to  alter  the  law  of  the  coon* 
try  by  assiffiilatiae  the  pinish- 
ment  for  small  faiuta  to  oiat  for 
great  crimes ;  and  it  went  to  pat 
honourable  men^  who  might  err 
in  thor  seal»  on  a  level  with  fe* 
Ions :  for  these  reasons  he  would 
▼ote  agaiwt  the  bilL 

The  lord  chancellor  said».  that 
the  bill  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  constttttdon  of  the- 
country. 

.  Earl  Grey  looked  upon  these 
bills  as  an  infringement  of  the  con- 
stitution»  and  that  they  would  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  it.  He  hoped 
he  might  be  decetved^  and  uiat 
they  would  turn  out  as  ministers 
had  pro^o«ticaled»  and  be  the 
presenration  of  the  constitution. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  contend-^ 
ed  that  the  measure  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  consti* 
tnliooy  and  of  every  thin^  that 
contributed  to  social  order  m  the 
community. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  was  op- 
posed to  the  whole  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  duke  of  Sussex  and  the 
earl  of  Blesington  could  not  con- 
sciendously  support  the  present 
bill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time. 

On  the  motion  for  briiupng  np 
the  report  of  the  search  tor  arms 
bill> 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  must  panse 
before  he  consented  to  a  bill  of 
this  nature*    It  was  a  measure  of 


unpneoedentsd  power,  md  $A» 
versive  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men. 

The  earl  of  Strathmore  read 
extracts  from  letters  received  that 
morning  from  two  magistrates 
and  the  commanding-officer  at 
Newcastle,  which  stated  their  ap« 
prd^nsion  of  a  sinreltaneons 
movement  of  the  disaffected  as 
likely  soon  to  take,  place.  He 
hoped  no  time  wonid  be  lost  in 
passing  the  bill,  conceiving  it,  as 
he  did,  a  measure  necessary  to 
prevent  insurrection. 

Lord  Erskine  said  the  bill  was 
without  a  precedent  in  the  annals 
of  parliament. 

In  the  commons  the  same  daj, 
lord  Castlereagh»  on  mowmf  for 
the  re-comnri£al  of  die  seditioiis 
meetings  bill,  said  that  it  was  iv- 
tended  to  propose  some  amend* 
ments  on  it.  The  first  would  ex- 
clude from  its  operation^  meet- 
ings held  in  rooms  or  apartments. 
Another  would  obviate  the  objec- 
tion made  on  the  ground  of^at- 
taching  penalties  to  persons  acci- 
dentally attending  meetings  in  the 
parish  thev  did  not  belong  to,  by 
limiting  tne  penalties  to  pcnons 
knowingly  ommding :  and  to  pie- 
vent  strangers  going  designedly 
to  make  the  meeting  ille^U,  he 
should  propose  that  after  procla* 
madon  made,  every  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  should  be  armed  with 
the  authority  of  a  constable,  and 
justified  in  apprehending  and  tak- 
ing before  a  magistrate  any 
stranger  found  present.  He  could 
not  agree  to  make  the  measure 
local,  as  that  would  entirely  de- 
feat its  object;  but  as  there wciii- 
ed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  it 
should  not  be  permanent^  he 
would  accede  to  m  proposidon  li*, 
miting  its  duration  to  five  yearst 
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and  to  ibe  tken.  nocr  meeting  of 
parliament* 

Mr.  Curwen  could  not  vote  for 
the  measure^  unless  confined  to 
the  disaffieeted  districts. 

Mr.  V.  Fitflgerald  strongly  ap« 
proved  of  the  measure,  more  es« 
pecially  as  proposed  to  be  amend- 
ed by  lord  Casdereagh. 

Sir  R*  Wilson  strongly  repro- 
bated the  series  of  measures  in  pro- 
gressy  as  showing  an  inclination 
to  govern  by  the  sword  instead  of 
the  law, 

Mr.  Grenfell  approved  of  the 
^iU,  limited  as  it  was  fo  five  years. 
He.  regretted  the  countenance  ei- 
ves  hy  the  gallant  general  to  Mr. 
Hunt  at  th^  Southwark  meeting. 

Sir  R  Wilson  said,  he  had  sha- 
ken, hands  with  Mr.  Hunt  as  a 
man  who  stood  forward  in  support 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Hcflliottld  have  felt  himself  more 
dishonoured  if  h6  had  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  take  the  bloody 
hands,  of  those  who  had  presided 
over-  the  massacre  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Mr.  V.  Blake  thought  it  might 
reconcile  the  gallant  general  to 
the  bill,  that  Cobbett  had  said 
there  was  still  enough  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  for  him  (Cob* 
bett  j  to  work  with. 

Mr«  Ricardo  thought  a  mode- 
rate parliamentary  reform  the 
beet  means  of  preventing  the 
mtedhgt  complained  of. 

Mn  alderman  Waithmaa  con- 
demned the  proceedings  at  Man* 
Chester,  and  the  whole  series  of  co* 
ercive  measures  now  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Wilson  (member  for  the 
city)  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  O.  Lamb  said,  the  only 
remedies  for  the  distress  of  the 
country  were  the  equaliseation  of 


the  national  income  with  the  ex* 
penditure,  and  parliameBHary  te* 
form.  He  wished  the  po6r  to 
be  relieved  from  a  number  of 
taxes,  and  a  tax  on  property  to 
be  substituted. 

After  some  observations  for 
and  against  the  bill,  by  several 
othw  members,  the  question  for 
the  re-committal  of  the  bill  was 
carried  without  a  division.  On 
that  for  the  speaker  leaving  the 
chair,  colonel  Beaumont  mo^ed 
an  instruction  to  the  committee, 
to  provide  that  the  bill  should  not 
extend  beyond  six  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament.  Mr.  Vansittart 
proposed  an  instruction  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  bill  to  five 
years.  Mr.  Calcraft  and  lord 
Milton  opposed  the  measure  in 
taio.  Mr.  Bankes  supported  it. 
Mr.  Perceval  said  he  snould  vote 
against  the  bill,  as  a  dangerous 
innovation  on  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  approved  of  ex* 
tending  the  period  to  five  years. 
Mr*  ^la^ryat  wished  the  period 
to  be  three  years;  and  Mr.  F. 
Buxton  said,  if  colonel  Beau- 
mont's motion  was  negatived,  he 
should  move  an  instruction  to 
that  effect. 

After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  C.  Wynn,  Mr.  Maxwell^  and 
others,  colonel  Beaumont's  mo- 
tion was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Buxton 
was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by 
828  to  153.  Mr.  Vansittart's 
instruction  was  then  carried  with« 
out  a  division,  and  the  house  went 
into  a  committee,  profarma,  when 
progress  was  immediately  re*  < 
ported. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  T- — ^The 
misdemeanour  traverseprevention 
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bin  went  through  ft  committeey 
in  which)  on  the  motion  of  the 
lord  chancellory  the  blank  as  to 
the  time  within  which  parties 
must  plead  was  filled  up  with 
the  words  «  twenty  days  ;**  and  a 
clause  was  added  for  granting  co- 
pies of  indictments  to  defendants* 

On  the  question  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  search  for  arms 
billy  lord  Damley  again  urged 
the  propriety  of  limiting  the  right 
of  search  to  the  day-time« 

Lord  Sidmouth  could  not  con« 
sent  to  any  alteration.  The  bill 
was  read  the  third  time  and  pass- 
ed, as  was  also  the  military  train* 
ingprevention  bill. 

The  libel  bill  went  through  a 
committee^  in  which  some  amend* 
ments  proposed  by  lord  Sid- 
mouth were  agreed  to. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  the  com- 
mittee on  the  seditious  meetings 
biU. 

. .  Mr.C«  Hutchinson  opposed  the 
extension  of  the  bill  to  Ireland. 
He  was  convinced,  when  the  no- 
ble lord  brought  this  measure  for- 
ward, he  did  not  contemplate 
extending  it  to  .  that  -  country, 
which  he  had  described  as  quiet 
and  flourishing.  He  should  cer- 
tainly move  to  exempt  Ireland 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,^he  pro- 
per time  for  doing  so  would  be  in 
the  committee. 

The  house  then,  went  into  a 
committee. 

Sir  Charles  Monck»  as  an  amend- 
ment, proposed  to  exclude  lord 
lieutenants  of  counties  from  any 
power  of  granting  meetings ;  but 
the  amendment  was  negatived 
without  dividing. 


Mr*  Bitm^iaiii  itttMigly  .ob* 
Jected  to  the  clause  confining  tlie 
right  of  a  meeting  in  agmgate 
numbers  to  cities,  boroughs,  and 
corporate  tovms.  This  cianse,  as 
it  was  now  worded,  would  exclude 
some  of  the  most  populous  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  and  amopest  them 
Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  meetings 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  ma^ 
nufacture,  if  held  in  the  open  air. 
from  recent  examples,  it  appear* 
ed  that  such  meetings  had  occa- 
sionall]^  deviated  into  political 
discussions,  and  made  sucn  a  pro- 
vision necessary. 

Mr.  Marrvat  stated  that  no 
room  would  be  sufficient  to  hold 
such  a  number  of  the  merchants^ 
traders,  and  bankers  of  London, 
as  had  upon  former  occasionsi^  by 
the  resolutions  they  had  come  to, 
given  confidence  both  to  the  go- 
vernment and  to  the  public. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  beneficial  efectt 
of  such  meetings ;  but  thought 
Guildhall  woula  be  sufficient  for 
die  purpose. 

After  debadng  on  varioos  pro- 
posed amendments,  which  wertf 
negatived, 

Mr.  W.  Smith  moved  that  the 
house  sh6uld  now  adjourn,  bn  ac* 
count  of  the  hour  (half-past  one). 

The  committee  divided,  tar 
adjourning  56,  against  it  16S. 

Some  rarther  conversation  ea- 
sued,  when 

•Lord Castlereagh  said  hewould 
not  now  press  a  proceeding,  bat 
move  that  the  chairman  would 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again* 

This  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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D9C.8.— Thedrillin^and  train- 
ing  prevention  bill  was  brougHt 
from  the  house  of  lords»  read 
th«  first  and  »second  time>  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  This  bill 
was  expedited  through  all  ils. 
.stages,  in  consequence  of  alleged, 
information  that  the  practice  of 
drilling  and  training  Whs  gaining 
ground  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  stated, 
upon  the  authority  of  information 
received  by  himself,  that  the  prac- 
tice had  spread  into  the  county 
of  York  ;  that  bodies  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  men  assembled 
nightly  in  the  vicinity  of  Barns- 
ley,  Burton,  and  several  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trainmg. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said  it  had  spread 
into  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  had  become  frequent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlisle.  They 
had  recently  cut  down  young 
plantations,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  pike-heads  to  the  staves 
which  they  formed  from  the 
young  trees.  One  smith  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  twelve  do- 
zen of  pike-heads,  which  he  had 
communicated  to  a  magistrate; 
orders  to  a  large  amount  were 
given  to  other  smiths,  who  did 
not  ^ive  any  information  to  die 
magistrates. 

Another  member  declared  he 
had  heard  that  these  nocturnal 
meetings  were  very  frequent  in 
the  vicmity  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  Lancashire. 

The  search  for  arms  bill  was 
also  brought  from  the  lords,  and 
read  the  first  time. 

The  house  sat  in  committee  for 
a  considerable  time  upon  the  se- 
ditious meetings  bill,  and  about 
one  in  the  morning  the  report  was 
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btsought  up,  and  ordered  to  be  re" 
ceived  next  day. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  9.—- An  ■ 
amendment  was  introduced  into 
the  bill  for  preventing  delays  of 
justice,  by  which  it  is  provided, 
that  copies  of  indictments  shall 
be  furnislied  to  defendants  before 
instead  of  after  appearance. 

IlSrd  Holland  si^gi^ested  an- 
other amendment,  providing,  that 
if  defendants,  who  were  indicted 
on  €X  officio  informations,  were 
not  brought  to  trial  for  eighteen 
months,  dating  from  the  first 
process,  no  farther  kind  of  pro- 
ceedings should  be  had  there- 
upon, excepting  where  the  trial 
stood  postponed  by  ord^r  of  the 
court.  His  lordship,  however, 
withdrew  this  amendment,  on  a 
promise  from  the  lord  chancellor, 
that  he  would  lend  his  aid  in 
framing  a  separate  bill  calculated 
to  accomplish  tke  object  in  view, 
if  not  precisely  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  clause  proposed. 

The  bill  for  preventing  and  pu- 
nishing seditious  libels  next  occu* 
pied  the  attenti^on  of  the  house* 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
lord  Ellenborough  introduced,  by 
way  of  amendment,  the  following, 
definition  of  what  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  seditious  libel : — ^That 
after  the  words  "  seditious  libels'* 
should  be  inserted  -  **  as  were  cal- 
culated to  bring  into  hatred  and 
contempt  his  majesty's  person  and 
government,  or  eidier  house  of 
parliament,  or  to  aim  at  the  sub^ 
version  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state  as  by  law  esta- 
blished." 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  would 
not  object  to  the  amendment. 

Lord  Erskine  and  lord  Hol- 
land both  spoke  against  the  trans- 
portation or  banishment  of  per- 
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sons   convicted  of  seditious   li* 
1>els. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
Mr*  Bennet  addressed  the  house 
at  great  len|;th  on  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  He  de- 
scribed the  extreme  distress  exist- 
ing in  various  districts  in  England 
and  Scotland^  from  the  wa/it  of 
employment,  the  low  rate  of 
wagesy  and  the  severe  pressure 
of  taxation. '  In  Lancashire  this 
distress«and  the  discontents  aris- 
ing therefrom^  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  animosities  be- 
tween the  magistrates  and  the 
ffreat  mass  of  the  population>  and 
from  the  denial  ot  all  inquiry  into 
the  occurrences  at  Manchester  on 
the  16th  of  August.  The  magi- 
stracy of  that  place  had  uniformly 
been  of  high  tory  politics,  whilst 
Ae  people,  from  having  been  Ja- 
cobites, had  become  attached  to 
liberality  of  opinion  and  social  li- 
berty* If  no  relief  vras  admini- 
ttered  to  a  starving  population, 
discontent  must  increase,  and  in 
the  end  produce  despair.  It  was 
not  fair  to  expect  that  the  people 
should  do  everv  thine,  and  the 

government  nothing.  Many  pub- 
c  works  might  be  undertaken, 
though  not  palaces.  Roads  and 
cana&  might  be  constructed,  and 
the  absurd  laws  aeainst  emigra- 
tion might  be  repe^ued.  All  who 
could  not  earn  a  livelihood  at 
borne  ^ould  be  allowed  to  go 
abroad,  and  to  people  desert 
lands,  which  at  no  distant  day 
might  become  important  parts  of 
die  empire.  He  concluded  by 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committeee  to  mquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  manufactur- 
mg  districts. 

Liord  Castlereagh  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee. 


as  tending,  to  no  practical  good, 
whilst,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  would  be  a  redpe 
for  discontent  and  disturbance, 
by  leading  to  a  discussion  of  all 
the  topics  which  had  already  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  parli»> 
ment. 

Mr*  Canning,  Mr.  Wflberforce, 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  the  lord  ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr* 
BootleWilbraham,  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field, were  also  averse  to  the  mo* 
tion,  connected  as  it  had  been 
by  tlie  honourable  mover  with  so 
many  extraneous  subjects,  and 
fo  much  of  party  politics. 

Mr.  Baring  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  motion ;  '  in  the  course  of 
which  he  averred,  that  the  g^reat 
capitalists  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  sending  their  pro* 
perty  abroad. 

Mr.  Tiemey  spoke  with  great 
energy  and  ability  in  support  of 
the  motion,  and  was  followed  by 
lord  Fblkestone,  Messrs*  EUice, 
Phillips,  Maxwell,  and  others* 
The  motion  was  ultimately  negaF 
tived  without  a  division* 

House  of  lords,  Dec*  10*^^ 
The  training  prevention  bill  was 
received  from  the  commons  with 
amendments,  which,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  lord  Sidmoath,  warn. 
agreed  to  by  their  lordships* 

Lord  Sidmouth  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libel  bill. 

Lord  Carnarvon  moved  an 
amendment  for  limiting  the  da« 
ration  of  the  bill  to  two  yeara- 

It  was  supported  by  lords  Rosi • 
lyn,  Erskine,  Holland,  and  Gros- 
venor,  and  opposed  by  lords  Sid^ 
mouth,  Westmorland,  and  Lil- 
ford,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  bishop  of  Llandaff.  It  was 
then  negatived  without  a  division, 
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and  tbe  bill  passed  and  was  sent 
to  thi?  commons. 

In  tne  commons  the  same  day, 
a  long  conversation  took  place 
upon  a  question  of  privilege^ 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Courtenay,  arising  out  of  a  pam* 
phlet  lately  published  under  the 
title,  **  A  trifling  mistake  in 
Thomas  lord  Erskine's  recent 
preface."  The  work,  from  which 
several  e|tremely  violent  passages 
were  read,  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  house  in  the  debate 
of  Thursday  night  by  Mr.  S. 
Wortley.  The  subject  was  dis* 
posed  of  for  the  present  by  sum- 
moning the  publisher  to  the  bar 
on  the  13th  mst. 

The  libel  prevention  bill  was 
read  the  first  time ;  and  the  arms 
seizing  bill  a  second  time. 

House  of  lordsi  Dec.  1 1 . — ^The 
royal  assent  was  given*  by  com* 
mission,  to  the  biUfor  the  preven- 
tion of  military  training. 

Dec.  1S.«— The  lord  chancellor, 
on  moving  the  third  reading  of 
the  traverse  bill,  introduced  a 
clause,  fixing  the  time  within 
which  prosecutions  for  misdemea* 
nors  on  information  or  indict- 
ment by  the  attorney-general, 
should  be  brought  on.  The  clause 
enacts,  that  if  the  trial  does  not 
take  place  at  the  expiration  of 
12  months  from  the  time  of  plead- 
ing, the  defendant  may  then  call 
upon  the  attorney-general  to  pro- 
ceed to  trisd  within  20  days  ;  and 
if  the  latter  should  not  then  pro- 
ceed, he  must  enter  a  noli  prasequif 
and  the  defendant  would  thus  be 
entirely  freed  from  the  prose- 
cution. 

Lord  Holland  expressed  his 
warm  acknowledgements  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  for  this 
dauie^  and  declared,  that^  united 


with  another  which  had  been  in- 
troduced (that  of  allowing  to  de» 
fendants  copies  of  indictments), 
he  had  no  hesitation  jn  giving  the 
bill  his  vote ;  for,  coippared  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stood,  the  mea- 
sure altogether  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day» 
the  question  of  privilege,  as  re« 
specting  the  **  scandalous  libel*' 
ae^ainst  the  house,  came  under 
discussion.  Previously  to  calling 
in  rhe  publisher  of  the  pamphlett 
Mr.  Eilice  suted  in  his  place,  that 
he  was  authorized  to  declare  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  esq.  the  writer 
of  it.  The  publisher  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed}  and  after  a  short 
debate  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  order- 
ed to  be  committed  to  Newgate. 
An  amendment  was  proposed, 
that  in<itead  of  being  sent  to  New- 
gate, he  should  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  seijeant  at 
arms,  which  was  negatived  by 
198  to  65. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
third  reading  of^the  seditious 
meetings  prevention  bill. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  sup- 
ported  the  measure,  on  account 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts ;  begging  it, 
however,  to  be  understood,  that 
he  assented  to  none  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place  as 
to  Manchester,  and.  that  he  re- 
gretted that  the  house  had  not  ac« 
ceded  to  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  for 
a  committe  of  inquiry  into  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country. 

The  bill  was  then  supported  by 
Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
L.  Wellesley,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  generals,  Mr.  Martin 
(of  Galway),  and  Mr.  Bankes, 
jun.|  and  opposed  by  Mr.  C. 
T2  Hutchin- 
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Hutchinson,  lord  Milton,  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr. 
Scarlett,  Mr.Denman,lord  Folke- 
stone, and  Mr.  Honeywood  ;  and 
on  a  division  the  motion  was  car- 
ried by  81 S  to  95*  The  bill  was 
then  read  the  third  time. 

A  clause,  proposed  by  way  of 
rider,  by  Mr.  Wharton,  autho- 
rizing repoifers  to  attend  meet- 
ings, on  sending  their  names  to 
the  magistrates  24  hoars  before, 
was  opposed  by  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Tiemey 
and  others.  It  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  One  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Hume,  empowering 
magistrates  to  admit  reporters, 
was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by 
262  to  85.  A  clause,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  providing 
that  the  bill  should  not  extend  to 
Ireland,  was  negatived  on  a  divi- 
sion by  265  to  69.  Some  verbal 
amendments  were  then  made,  and 
the  bill  passed. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  14. — 
The  seditious  meetings  prevention 
bill  was  brought  up  from  the 
commons,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Lord  Liverpool  suggested  that 
the  bill  might  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Thursday,  and  that  the 
debate  on  the  principle  should 
take  place  on  the  question  for  go- 
ing into  the  committee  on  Friday. 

This  arrangement,  after  a  few 
observations  from  lord  Holland 
and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
was  agreed  to. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
lord  J.  Russell  said,  he  rose  on 
the  present  occasion  under  consi- 
derable embarrassment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  out  of  which  his  present 
motion  arose,  and  increased  by 
the  change  which  had  taken  place 


in  the  state  of  the  country  since 
he  gave  his  notice  on  the  subject 
at  the  end  of  last  session .  A t  tb  i  s 
period  there  were  two  parties  in 
the  country,  one  contending  for 
extraordinary  privileges,  attached 
to  old  institutions  ;  die  other,  de- 
sirous of  overturning  old  institu* 
tions  altogether.  He  was,  how- 
ever, encouraged  to  bring  for- 
ward his  present  motion  by  recol- 
lecting that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1788, 
brougfit  forward  a  motion  and 
submitted  a  plan  similar  to  tliat 
he  was  now  about  to  propose. 
The  noble  lord  then  cited  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform,  and  said,  he 
founded  his  opinion  now  on  that 

fiven  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  that  time, 
le  would  not  now  enter  into  the 
abstract  question  of  general  suf- 
frage, or  into  the  argument  whe- 
ther universal  or  various  suffrage 
was  prefemble,  but  only  observe 
that,  as  circumstances  varied,  a 
variance  in  systems  was  necessary. 
A  town  which  centuries  ago  sent 
members  to  parliament  might 
now.  be  scarcely  able  to  superin- 
tend the  repairs  of  a  bridge ;  and 
places  then  merely  villages  might 
now  be  fit  to  send  meml^s  to  the 
legislature;  and  this  change  might, 
he  contended,  take  place  without 
any  invasion  of  the  constitution, 
and  had  repeatedly  taken  place. 
Till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  places 
were  frequently  omitted  in  <me 
parliament,  to  which  the  kin?  sent 
nis  writ  in  another.  Since  the  re- 
volution however  no  such  changes 
had  been  made ;  the  evil  conse- 
quences arising  from  which  had 
been^that  the  small  boroughs  had 
become  notoriously  corrupt,  and 
in  some  instances  called  irresis- 
tibly for  punishment.  This  was 
obvious  in   the  cases  of  the  bo- 
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i:oughs  of  Cricklade  and  Shore- 
ham.  He  believed  there  were  va- 
rious  modes  of  election  in  these 
boroughs  $  one  was,  as  he  under- 
stood, by  a  direct  negotiation 
with  the  treasury,  in  which  the 
treasury  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  election  in  consideration  of 
having  tlie  vote.  Otliers  were  ta- 
ken by  individuals  themselves  on 
private  speculations,  for  contracts, 
privileges,  &q.  and  tliese  were  tlie 
persons  who,  by  voting  witli  mi- 
nisters, decided  the  great  ques- 
tions of  peace,  war,  and  taxation ; 
and  that  too  without  tlie  risk  that 
would  attend  even  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  fear  of  public  cen- 
sure ;  for,  as  the  names  of  the 
majority  were  seldom  published, 
these  persons  sinned  with  the  im- 
punity of  obscurity.  The  noble 
ford  contended  that  this  was  a 
system  which  ought  not  any 
longer  to  exist;  the  power  of 
election  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  rotten  boroughs,  and  given  to 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Ha- 
lifax, Birmingham,  &c.  large 
towns  which  had  increased  in  po- 
pulation within  the  last  half 
century  fourfold,  and  some  of 
them  now  contained  upwards  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  Manches- 
ter, for  instance,  at  present  con- 
tained upwards  of  110,000,  be- 
ing  an  increase  from  28,000  within 
the  course  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  persuaded,  if  the  right  of 
election  were  transferred  to  these 
tovms,  we  should  have  a  house  less 
inclined  to  war,  and  of  course  less 
called  on  to  impose  taxes.  And 
it  should  also  be  considered,  that 
this  house  was  the  guardian  of 
the  public  expenditure,  and  as 
such  ought  not  to  encourage  any 
useless  expenditure  or  extravagant 
waste.    The  famous  question  of 


the  increasing  influence  of  the 
crown  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Dunning,  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  18  ;  but,  in  the  same  ses- 
sion, a  question  <^  economy  was 
lost,  it  appearing  that  though  a 
majority  of  the  county  members 
of  four  to  three  were  in  favour  of 
the  economical  measures,  yet  the 
majority  of  borough  members, 
and  at  least  eight  out  of  nine  of 
the  members  of  a  Isirge  county, 
were  with  ministers*  The  noble 
lord  cited  several  similar  instances 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  urged 
these  facts  as  reasons  for  reform  : 
he  would  now  propose  certain  re- 
solutions to  that  e£Fect.  The 
first  of  these  would  be,  that  bo- 
roughs convicted  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  election.  The  second 
resolution,  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion should  be  ^iven  to  the  large 
towns.  The  third  resolution  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  the  house 
should  take  into  further  conside- 
ration the  subject  of  reform  in 
election.  The  fourth,  that  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices,  should  no  longer  send 
members  to  parliament.  And 
the  fifth,  that  the  right  of  election 
should  be  transferred  from  that 
borough  to  some  populous  town. 
The  noble  lord  continued  at  some 
length  to  urge  arguments  in  sup-, 
port  of  his  motion,  but  in  a  tone 
so  low  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  collect  what  he  said  in 
the  gallery.  He  however  strong- 
ly ur^ed  the  house  to  take  this 
question  into  its  serious  conside- 
ration, and  throw  out  some  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  which  alone,  he  believed, 
the  constitution  could  be  pre- 
served. 

T  3  Lord 
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Lord  Nonnanby  seconded  the 
resolutions* 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  of 
t^e  last  importance  that  the  house 
should  attend  to  the  practical 
qu«ition>  and  not  sufier  the  sub- 
ject to  travel  into  the  wild  field  of 
parliamentary  reform.  The  speech 
of  the  noble  mover  was  extremely 
temperate ;  but  it  did  not  com- 
pletely separate  the  general  topic 
parliamentary  reform  from  the 
particular  question  before  the 
Louse.  At  no  time  had  a  more 
morbid  feelinc;  prevailed  on  that 
subject  than  the  present,  for  there 
was  a  spirit  abroad  that  underva- 
lued any  change  that  might  be 
made  in  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  and  any  steps  that 
might  be  taken  by  parliament  on 
the  subject,  would  probabl)r  be 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  fear. 
It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
house  should  show  the  country 
tliat  no  essential  difFerence  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  reform  on 
either  side  of  the  house.  To 
this  principle  of  disfranchisinfir  a 
borough  that  had  abused  the  rieht 
of  returning  members  to  pariia- 
Qient,  he  should  freely  ^ive  his 
support,  and  that  this  right 
should  be  transferred  to  others. 
As  to  the  borough  in  question, 
no  opposition,he  presumed,  would 
be  made  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord  ;  and  m  that  point 
he  perfectly  concurred,  with  the 
noble  mover.  The  only  question 
was,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  franchise  of  that  borough. 
He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
not  throw  the  apple  of  discord  on 
a  question  where  both  sides  of 
the  house  were  disposed  to  co- 
operate with  him*.  Let  particu- 
lar cases  be  disposed  of  as  the 
eases  might  require }  and  he  dim 


feted  his  assistance  to  the  noble 
lord  for  a  practical  remedy  $  but 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  laying 
down  of  general  rules  which 
would  furnish  arms  against  the 
reform  that  it  was  the  object  of 
the  motion  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  altfaoueh  he 
was  in  favour  of  a  system  ruative 
to  parliamentary  reform,  yet  he 
was  also  glad  to  get  what  he 
could  on  that  subject ;  and  the 
promise  of  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, that  should  the  mover  bring 
in  a  bill  to  disfranchise  Gram- 
pound,  he  should  not  oppose  it, 
was  no  trivial  concessiotu 

Lord  J.  Russell  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 
debate,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
gone  much  beyond  what  he  had 
expected.  He  should  not  say  a 
word  that  might  disturb  a  har- 
mony so  desirable.  *  He  should 
withdraw  the  motion,  and  give 
notice  that  on  Thursday  he  should 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  disfranchise  the  borough  of 
Grampound. 

Lord  Milton  rejoiced  at  the 
turn  the  debate  had  taken,  and 
thought  the  mover  justified  in 
withdrawing  the  resolutions* 

The  resolutions  were  with- 
drawn. 

The  house  tvent  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  seizure  of  arms 
bill. 

Mr.  Bennett  moved  that  in- 
formation on  oath  of  concealed 
arms  should  be  taken  by  two  ma- 
gistrates, instead  of  one. 

After  a  debate  of  some  length, 
the  house  divided-^For  the  mo- 
tion 107,  against  it  £15— Majo- 
rity 10«. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  biU 
were  gone  through,  the  house  re^ 
smnedi  and  the  report  ^i^^^ 
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dered  to  be  received  the  fonomig 

Dec.  15.— A  petition  from  tbe 
booksellers  of  llondon  was  pr&> 
sented  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  pomting 
ont,  in  a  temperate  and  respectrol 
manner,  the  eyils  to  which  they 
considered  they  would  be  liable, 
in  common  with  the  trade  gene- 
rally, if  the  bill  for  repressing  se- 
ditious libels  were  to  pass  in  its 
present  form. 

The  petition  having  been 
brought  up  and  read,  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  stated,  that  when  the 
house  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  to  which  it  referred,  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  an 
alteration  in  it  which  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  meet  the  views 
of  the  petitioners.  He  afterwards 
added,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
press  ihe  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation into  the  case  of  a  second 
conviction  for  a  seditious  or  blas- 
phemous libel,  but  should  sub- 
stitute for  it  that  of  banishment 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If 
the  person  banished  returned  into 
the  country  without  the  consent 
of  the  crown,  he  would  then  be 
liable  to  transportation. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the 
stamp  duties  bill,  lord  Castle- 
rea^h  took  the  opportunity  of 
sutmg  some  of  iu  details.  The  act 
k  to  be  framed  so  as  not  to  aflFect 
those  periodical  publications,  whe- 
ther monthly  or  quarterly,  which 
are  devoted  to  literature,  science, 
and  religion.  It  is  intended,  there- 
fore, to  confine  its  provisions  to 
periodical  works  published  in  suc- 
cession within  the  term  of  26  days. 
This  will,  of  course,  exempt  all 
monthly  and  quarterly  pnblica- 
tions.  Withrespectto  the  securities 
that  are  to  be  required,  it  was  At 
first  intended  that  SOOfi  should  be 
tbe  amount  generally;  tfaeprinter 


himself  giving  hit  own  •eon'it/tor 
that  extent,  and  securities  for  a 
Uke  sum  by  one  or  more  friends* 
It  had  been  mentioned,  however, 
that  this  sum  was  too  large,  and 
that  it  could  be  raised  with  much 
greater  facility  in  some  places 
uian  in  others.  To  obviate  these 
objections,  and  to  make  the  law 
as  little  burthensome  in  its  openu- 
tion  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  professed  objects  of  its  enact- 
ments, lord  Casdereagh  mention- 
ed that  the  sum  was  to  be  reduced 
from  500/.  to  300L  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  and  to  200A  in 
provincial  towns. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  new  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  insolvent  debtors.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  at  die  end 
of  the  last  session,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  renew  the  old  actf 
which  passed  the  house  with  great 
celerity.  His  majesty's  ministers 
had  since  removed  the  commis- 
sioner and  all  the  clerks  of  the 
insolvent  debtors*  court.  Instead 
of  a  commissioner  to  take  the 
previous  examinations,  he  would 
now  propose  that  an  examiner  for 
that  purpose  should  be  appointed 
by  the  commissioner.  The  great 
objecuon  to  the  bill  which  he  had 
introduced  last  session,  was  the 
power  it  gave  to  assignees  of  com* 
pelling  them  to  dispose  of  the  real 
property  of  the  debtor;  and 
though  it  was  his  own  opinioo 
that  real  property  should  oe  lia* 
ble  to  be  charged  with  the  dd>ts 
of  the  insolvent,  yet  he  wovdd 
obviate  the  objection,  by  pro* 
posing  that  the  real  property 
should  be  sequestrated  undi  oat 
of  the  renu  and  profiu  the  debt 
should  be  discharged ;  but  dio 
real  property  was  not  to  be 
removed  fnm  the  debtov*f  poei^ 


session* 
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Leave  was  then  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill* 

Dec.  16.— Sir  W.DeCrespigny, 
after  pointing  out  the  advantages 
which  might  result  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  state  of  the  lower 
orders,  from  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Owen's  benevolent  project,  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee 


meoti  should  be  postponed  for 
six  months.  This  motion  was 
sjsl)  negatived.  The  amendments 
were  then  agreed  to. 

Lord  Sidmouth  moved  the 
committal  of  the  seditious  meet* 
ings  bill.  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  the  duke  of  Athol,  and 
lords  Morley,  Harrowby,  West- 
morland, and  Liverpool ;  and  op- 


to  investigate  the  practicability  of   posed  by  lords  Carnarvon,  Do- 
its adoption  upon   an   extended    noughmore,  Grosvenor,  Lauder- 


scale.  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  Mr. 
Waithman,  Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr. 
alderman  Wood,  and  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harvey,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion  being  entertained ;  the 
chancellor  ofthe  exchequer  and 
lord  Althorp  against  it.  On  a 
division  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  141  to  16.  Majority  against 
the  motion  V25, 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  sei- 
zure of  arms  bill,  several  members, 
amongst  whom  was  sir  J,  Yorke, 
spoke  against  the  clause  giving  a 
power  to  search  houses  by  night, 
as  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Tierney  de- 
clared he  would  divide  the  house 
upon  the  question,  and  thereby 
give  an  honourable  member  op- 
posite ^sir  J.  Yorke)  an  opportu- 
nity or  voting  against  govern- 
ment twice  in  27  years.  On  a  di- 
vision the .  clause  was  rejected  by 
158  to  46.  The  bill  was  then 
passed. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  1 7. — The 
seizure  of  arms  bill  was  received 
from  the  commons  with  amend- 
ments, to  which  lord  Sidmouth 
moved  that  their  lordships  should 
agree.  Lord  Darnley  moved 
that  the  amendments  ^ould  be 
printed;  which  motion  being  ne- 
gatived, his  lordship  moved  that 
tnc  consideration  of  the  amend- 


dale,  Holland,  Blesington,  and 
the  marquis  of  Lansdown.  Tt 
was  then  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. A  motion  by  lord  Carnar- 
von, for  instructing  tlie  commit- 
tee to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
bill  to  the  1st  of  July  1822,  was 
negatived,  on  a  division,  by  135 
to  S8. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
in  a  committee  of  supply,  se- 
veral sums,  amounting  to  about 
1,500,000/.  were  voted  on  ac- 
count of  the  army. 

On  the  report  of  the  misde- 
meanour traverse  prevention  bill, 
Mr.  Denman  wished  that  a  clause 
had  been  introduced,  preventing 
prosecutors,  as  well  as  defend- 
ants, from  removing  causes  by 
certiorari^  except  on  very  strong 
grounds. 

The  attorney -general  moved  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  tliat 
defendants  under  criminal  infor- 
mations should  be  enabled,  after 
the  expiration  of  12  months  from 
the  filing  the  information,  to 
move  to  bring  on  their  trial  free 
of  expense.  This  was  agreed  to ; 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  the  third  time  on  Mon- 
day* 

Mr.  Hume  wished  Co  know 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, whether  there  was  any  in- 
tention of  appointing  a  commit- 
tee,  during  the  present  session,  to 
inquire 
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inquire  iuto  the  state  of  ofir  cona- 
tnercial  relations  with  foreign 
powers* 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  the  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  ot  his 
nnajesty*s  government;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
honourable  member's  question. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  18.— The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  com- 
mis^on  to  the  malt  duties  bill, 
and  the  seizure  of  arms  bill. 

20.— The  bill  for  legulating 
the  labour  of  children  in  cotton 
manufactories,  went  through  a 
committee ;  the  bishop  of  Chester 
speaking  in  its  support ;  and  lords 
Grosvenor,  Lauderdale,  and  Hol- 
land, against  it. 

The  seditious  meetings  preven- 
tion bill  likewise  went  through  a 
committee.  Several  amendments, 
after  short  discussions  on  each, 
were  negatived,  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
Mr.  J.  Smith  presented  a  petition 
from  a  great  number  of  the  Lon- 
don booksellers  and  publishers 
against  the  newspaper  stamp 
duties  bill.  I1)e  petinoners  stat- 
ed themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
publishing  in  numbers  standard 
works,  on  history,  astronomy, 
divinity,  and  all  other  subjects, 
with  the  exception  of  politics  and 
l^e  occurrences  of  the  day,  a^inst 
the  sale  of  which  las^  mentioned 
books' they  .took  bonds  from  their 
agents.  They  had  upwards  of 
1,000,000/.  of  capital  embarked  in 
this  branch  of  trade,  and  it  afford- 
ed  the  only  means  of  support  to 
several  thousand  persons. — ^A  pe- 
tition was  also  presented  against 
the  same  bill  from  Henry  Fisher, 
printer.  The  petitioner  stated 
that  he  had  upwards  of  70,000/. 
embarked  in  .various   establish- 


ments at  Birmingham,  Liverpool 
London,  and  other  places,  and 
that  he  apprehended  total  ruin  to 
himself  and  the  numerous  persons 
in  his  'employmettt,  from  the  bill 
in  question,  should  it  pass  into  a 
law.  Mr.  Birch  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  the  same  bill  from 
the  Liverpool  printers  and  book- 
sellers. 

Mr.  Dugdale  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Birmingham  book- 
sellers I  Mr.  W.  Smith  one  from 
the  Bristol  booksellers  and  print- 
ers ;  and  Mr.  Bernal  one  from 
those  of  London,  against  the  libel 
bill. 

The  house  in  a  committe  of 
supply,  voted  250,000/.  on  ac- 
count of  the  ordnance  estimates. 
-  Mr.  Grenfell  wished  to  know 
what  reduction  was  to  be  made 
at  the  royal  military  college. 

Lord  Palmerston  expected  that 
a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the 
junior  branches  to  the  amount  of 
27,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Hume  observed  that  t)ie 
institution  gave  the  army  25  offi- 
cers a  year,  educated  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  lOSS/.  each.  The 
report  was  then  gone  through, 
and  agreed  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  house 
going  into  a  committee  on  the 
newspaper  stamp  duty  bill.  On 
the  question  for  the  speaker  leav- 
ing the  chair,  the  biU  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  J.  R.  S. 
<?raham,  Mr.  Marry  at,  Mr.  Den- 
man,  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr.  G. 
Bennett,  and  alderman  Waith- 
man;  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Dickenson,  Mr.  serjeant  Onslow^ 
Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wilmot,  and 
Dr.  Phillimore,  on  grounds  urged 
pro  and  con.  in  the  course  of  the 
previous  discussions. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  J.  Wharton  inqmred^  when 
there  happened  to  be  ^five  or  six 
booksellers  in  one  fimiy  if,  upon  a 
second  conviction  for  libel,  ba« 
nishment  should  be  the  punish- 
menty  was  the  whole  firm  to  be 
banished,  or  was  the  eldest  part- 
oer,  or  the  'first  man  in  the  firm, 
to  be  banished,  the  rest  being  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  the  business  ? 
To  this  question  no  answer  was 
returned. 

The  question  for  the  speaker's 
leavbg  the  chair  was  then  carried, 
on  a  division,  by  222  to  76* 

The  house  having  gone  into 
the  committee,  MnManyat  ob- 
jected t»  the  recognisance  provi- 
sion,  as  tending  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  publishers  in  a  small  way  of 
busmess,  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  words  '*  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  sufficient 
securities.*'  Several  members  ob- 
served, that  the  clause,  as  now 
worded,  would  apply  to  papers 
for  charitable  purposes,  play-bills, 
shijpping*lists,  stock  lists,  &c. 

The  attorney  general,  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  solicitor  general, 
opposed  Mr.  Marryat*s  amend- 
xnent,  which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  alderman  Waithman,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  sir  W.  de  Crespigny, 
and  others.  The  amendment 
was  then  negatived,  on  a  division, 
by  202  to  82. 

An  amendment  to  the  clause 

floabling  justices  to  bind  persons 

diarged  with  libels  to  **  good  be- 

^  haviour,"  was  negatived,  on  a  di- 

Tinon,  by  129  to  9. 

Several  other  amendmenu  pro* 
posed  were  negatived  without  a 
oivisioB. 

On  the  motion  of  the  attorney 
general,  a  clause  was  agreed  to, 
"ivbg  to  individuals  who  became 
[  as  securities  for  publishers, 


a.power  of  witbdnnring  thdr  lia- 
bility, on  sending  20  days'  notice 
to  a  commissioner  of  stamps  or  to 
the  stamp-office.  Clauses  were 
also  agreed  to,  exempting  from 
the  operation  of  this  bill  proclama- 
tions, acts  of  state,  votes  printed 
for  either  house  of  parliatnent, 
books  commonly  used  in  the  schools 
of  Great  Britain,  books  of  devo* 
tion,  piety,  or  charity ;  daily  ac- 
counts of  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported W|pin  the  biUs  of  morta- 
lity, provided  they  contained  no 
other  matter ;  price  currents,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  and  circimi* 
stances  respecting  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  merchant  vessels. 

Houseof  lords,  December2l«-« 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  sedi- 
tious meetings  bill,  tne  earl  of  Li- 
verpool moved  an  amendment^ 
fixing  the  timeof  meeting  to  twelve 
at  noon ;  and  another,  <|ualifyin^ 
the  obstruction  justifymg  a  di- 
spersion of  the  meeting  t>y  the 
word  **  forcible. "  Both  these 
amendments  were  acreed  to.  One 
by  lord  Ellenborou^,  compelling 
magistrates,  in  case  of  dispersioa 
from  casual  obstructions,  to  re-as- 
semble the  meeting  in  forty^^^t 
hours,  was  negatived. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  moved 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Lords  Erskine  and  Damley  re- 
peated their  objections  both  to  tbt 
principles  and  the  details  o£  the 
measure. 

Lord  Ellenborongh  approved 
of  the  measure  as  a  wnole^  though 
he  had  been  anxious  to  soften  tome 
of  its  provisions. 

Lord  Grosvenor  said  be  present- 
ed a  petition  &om  the  city  <»  West- 
minster  against  the  bill,  bat,  after 
some  discussion,  contented  him« 
self  with  genenUy  expresnig  his 
hostility  to  the  bilL 

Lord 
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Lord  Blesington  condemned  die 
extension  of  me  measure  to  Ire* 
land,  and  predicted  that,  if  put  in 
force  there»  it  would  produce  tu« 
mult  and  bloodshed.  He  accused 
the  late  Mn  Pitt  of  having  vio- 
lated his  promise  of  catholic  eman* 
cipatton,  given  at  the  time  of  the 
union ;  and  concluded  with  giv- 
ing notice^  that  after  the  recess  he 
should  move  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 

ijord  Liverpool  reminded  the 
noble  lord  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  di- 
stinctly disavowed  having  ever 
given  any  such  pledge  to  the  ca- 
uolics.  The  noble  lord  should 
recollect  that  this  country  had 
taken  on  itself  the  burden  of  the 
Jrish  debty  and  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  paid  nothing  towards 
the  property  tax. 

In  the  commons  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Vansittarty  with  the  leave  of 
die  house,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  securing  of  the  money 
of  suitors  in  the  court  of  chancery* 
It  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  accountant- eenerau  and  two 
masters,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
called  the  dead  money.  The  bill 
was  read  a  first  time, 

Mr.  B.  Wilbraham  said  much 
mischief  had  resulted  in  Lanca* 
shire  and  the  neighbouring  coun* 
ties  from  a  rumour  that  govern- 
ment intended  to  apply  the  funds 
of  saving  and  friendly  societies  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt. 
He  mentioned  it,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  bein^  contradicted  from 
official  authority. 

Mr.  Vansittart  most  willingly 
gave  the  contradiction  required. 
The  government  could  not  m  any 
way  touch  the  funds  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  a  similar 
mlidkkvons  rumour  had  been 
spread  as  to  die  committee  on 


education  and  public  schools  iti^ 
tending  to  appropriate  charitabk 
funds  to  the  same  purpose. 

'Mr,  Calcraft  was  of  opinion  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  find  there  was  no  fund 
whateverapplicableto  theredemp* 
don  of  the  national  debt )  for  as 
to  the  5,000,000/.  sinking  fund  of 
the  last  session,  it  had  burst  like 
an  air-blown  bubble. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said  he  saw  no 
reason  for  thinking  there  would 
he  any  necessitv  for  varying  in 
any  material  pomt  from  the  £an« 
cisdplan  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Calcraft  and  sir  W.  de 
Crespi^v  feared  the  expectation 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  prove  fallacious. 

Lord  Nugent  moved  for  a  re- 
turn  of  the  number  of  persons  lia<- 
ble  to  be  struck  off  from  the  list 
of  Chelsea  out-pensioners  by  rea- 
son of  the  proclamation  of  the 
28th  of  October  last. 

Lord  Palmerston  opposed  the 
motion. 

Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant, 
and  Mr.  Calcraft  supported  ibt 
motion,  which  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  C.  Long,  and  negatived  witlv- 
out  a  division. 

On  the  question  for  agreeing  to 
the  report  of  the  newspaper  stamp 
duty  bill,  Mr.  Primrose  opposed 
the  measure,  and  Mr.  Martin  (of 
Galway)  supported  it.  Itwasdien 
agreed  to,  and  a  new  clause  was 
adopted  for  the  deposit  of  copies 
of  works  fleeted  by  the  billwidi 
the  conunissioners  of  stamps 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
second  reading  of  tne  libel  bill. 

Lord  Ebrington  opposed  the 
bill ;  and  moved  that  mstead  of 
<<now''  it  should  be  r»ui  a  se- 
cond time  on  **  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary next*"  The  amendment  was 
supported 
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supported  by  colonel  Davies^  Mr* 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  Mr. 
Tiemey,  sir  J.  Mackintosh,  lord 
Althorp,  tlie  marquis  of  Tavistock 
and  Mr.  Scarlett;  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Money,  lord  Castlereagh, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
and  colonel  Wood.  On  a  division 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
190- to  79,  and  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time* 

December  22. — Dr.  Phillimore 
brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
marriage  act. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, in  answer  to  questions  from 
Mr.  Grenfell  and  Mr.  Brougham, 
repeated  what  he  had  tlie  pre* 
ceding  evening  said  as  to  his  ex- 
pectations that  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  last  year  would 
prove  efficient. 

Mr.  W.  Parnell  postponed,  until 
after  the  holidays,  his  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable 
catholic  dissenters  in  Ireland  to 
provide  residences  for  their  clergy* 

Mr.  C.  Grant  bore  testimony 
to  the  excellent  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  catholic  clergy,  to 
which  was  owing,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  good  order  and  tran- 
quillity whioi  generally  prevailed 
in  Ireland* 

Mr.  Maberley  moved  for  seve- 
ral financial  accounts,  all  of  which, 
with  some  qualifications  by  Mr* 
Vansittart,  were  ordered,  but  three; 
the  first  being  an  account,  show- 
ing how  the  sum  of  five  millions, 
voted  for  the  purpose  of  payineoff 
the  debt  due  to  the  bank  of  £n- 
ffland  on  the  5th  of  July  1819, 
had  been  applied,  distinguishing 
the  dates  of  tne  different  payments; 
the  second,  an  account  of  all  ex- 
chequer bills  received  in  payment 
^duties  between  the  1st  of  July 
and  the  2Ut  of  December  1819 ; 


the  third,  an  account  of  all  monies 
now  in  the  exchequer,  appropri- 
ated or  unappropriated, and  distin- 
guisliing  the  one  from  die  other. 

In  resisting  these  motions,  the 
chancellor  oithe  exchequer  urged 
the  inconvenience  which  would 
arise  from  an  inquiry  into  pecuni- 
ary transactions  in  progress,  and 
tlie  encouragement  to  stock-job* 
bing  by  partial  and  premature 
disclosures*  With  regard  to  the 
debt  due  to  tlie  bank,  a  large  part 
had  been  already  paid,  and  funds 
were  provided  for  the  discharge  of 
the  whole  within  the  stipulated 
period.  He  then  stated  the  prin- 
cipal items  in  the  revenue  accounts 
to  the  10th  Oct.  last,  and  main- 
tained that,  though  there  had  been 
a  falling  off'  in  the  customs,  owing 
to  the  diminution  in  the  exports 
and  imports,  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  all  articles  under  the 
excise,  whatever  local  distress  ex- 
isted, afforded  a  very  favourable 
picture  as  to  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  It  appeared 
that  the  produce  for  the  current 
quarter  would  be  nearly  equal  to, 
or  as  large  as,  that  of  any  year  he 
remembered,  though  there  was 
the  sum  of  150,000?.  short  on  the 
general  account  up  to  Saturday 
last.  Looking  to  the  state  of  the 
exchange,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  sums  of  money  sent  to  France, 
for  investment  in  the  funds  of  that 
country,  had  been  very  inconsi- 
derable ;  and  the  law  of  France, 
which  made  all  property  divisible 
in  equal  shares  among  chUdren» 
notwithstanding  any  testamentary 
disposition  to  the  con  trary»  would 
operate  against  any  permanent  in- 
vestment of  British  capital  in  those 
funds* 

Mr*    Ellice    contended,     that 
there  bad  been  a  considerable  fall- 
ing 
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ing  ofF  in  the  duties  on  teas.  It 
had  been  rumoured,  that  the  sum 
paid  to  the  bank  in  the  last  month 
had  been  1,200,000/.  and  many 
singular  stones  had  been  circula** 
ted  as  to  the  way  in  which  that 
sum  had  been  raised.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  the  money  had  been 
raised  abroad,  and  that  securities 
had  been  pledged  for  it  which  the 
British  government  had  in  the 
French  funds.  The  whole  sum 
raised  by  the  new  taxes  was 
MO,000/. 

After  some  further  conversa« 
tion,  in  which  Mr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr. 
Tiemey,  and  others  took  part,  the 
motion  relative  to  the  repayments 
to  the  bank  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

On  the  motion  respecting  ex- 
chequer bills,  a  suggestion  by 
Mr.  Vansittart  to  limi  t  the  account 
to  the  10th  of  October  not  being 
acceded  to,  a  division  took  place, 
when  it  was  negatived  by  90  to  30. 
The  motion  repecting  the  monies 
in  the  exchequer  was  wididrawn* 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty  bill.  Mr.  Bemal  and 
Mr.  G.  Lamb  argued  generally 
against  the  measure,  and  especial- 
ly against  the  provision  that  pub- 
lishers should  enter  into  recogni- 
sances. The  latter  intimated  toat 
he  should  propose  a  rid^r,  limit- 
ing the  duration  of  the  bill*  Mr. 
Pryc«,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Calcraft  also  opposed  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  supported  it.  The 
motion  was  then  carried,  widiout 
a  division;  and  the  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  Mr. 
Bemal,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  G. 
Lamb,  proposed  a  clause,  by  way 
of  rider,  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  bill  to  one  year.    The  motion 


was  opposed  by  lord  Castlereftgh, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Plunkett,  and 
the  attorney  general ;  and  sup- 
ported by  sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
Brougham.  Mr.  Denman,  Mr. 
Tierney,  and  lord  A.  Hamilton, 
On  a  division  it  was  negatived  by 
182  to  47. 

On  a  motion  of  the  attorney 
general,  a  clause  was  adopted, 
providing  ^*  that  any  thing  in  thef 
present  bill  should  not  extend^ 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  the. 
publication  of  any  work  in  parts 
or  numbers,  provided  that  more 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  original  publication  of  the 
work,  and  provided  also  that  such 
work  had  not  originally  been  pub- 
lished in  parts  or  numbers.'*  Thia 
clause  was  carried  without  oppo- 
sition. The  bill  was  then  passed*  . 

December  23« — ^Mr.  Lyttleton 
brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  im- 
proper persons  practising  as  con- 
veyancers. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  house 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  li- 
bel bill. 

On  the  question  for  the  speak- 
er's leaving  the  chair,  Mr.  Ber- 
nal,  Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Birch,  opposed 
the  measure,  both  in  its  principle 
and  details.  It  was  supported  by 
Mr.  R.  Martin,  Mr.  Bankes,  and 
lord  Binning.  The  motion  was 
then  carried  without  a  division  ; 
and  the  house  having  ^ne  into  a 
committee,  sir  J.  Mackintosh  pro- 
posed that  the  part  of  the  first 
clause,  which  set  forth  **  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  in  every  case  in  which  any 
verdict  or  judgement  by  default 
shall  be  had  against  any  person 
for  composing,  printing,  or  pub* 
lishing,  &c.'*  should  be  amended 

by 
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bj  inserting  the  words  **  malw 
ciously  and  advisedly''  before  the 
word  <' composing/'  Thesewords 
fovmed  part  of  the  act  of  the  S6th 
George.  III.  which  in  all  other 
pa/ts  of  the  present  bill  were  mi- 
nntelj  followed.  He  objected  to 
that  part  of  the  clause  following 
the  words  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious libel,  viz.  **  tending  to  bring 
into  hatred  or  contempt  the  per- 
son of  his  majestjy  his  heirs  or 
successors,  or  the  regent  or  the 

S>yenunent  and  consdtution  of 
e  united  kingdom,  as  hj  law 
established^  or  either  house  of 
parliament,  or  to  excite  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  attempt  the  al- 
teration ot  any  matter  m  church 
or  state^  as  by  law  established, 
otherwise  than  by  lawful  means," 
&c.  as  being  vugue  and  confused 
iurplusa^,  if  intended  merely  as 
a  definition  of  seditious  libel,  and 
as  not  being  sufficiently  clear  and 
comprehensive,  if  intended  as  a 
description  of  an  additional  class 
of  libels.  This  passage  he  propo- 
sed to  amend  by  substituting  the 
words  <'or  any  seditious  libel 
tending  to  excite  his  majesty's 
subjects  to  do  any  act  which,  if 
done^  would  bv  the  existing  law 
be  treason  or  felony ;  or  any  libel 
in  which  it  shall  be  affirmed  or 
maintained,  that  his  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, and  commons,  in  parliament 
assembled,  has  not,  or  ought  not 
to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  binding  on  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  all  cases  what- 
soever." By  this  definition,  insti- 
gations to  murder,  assassination, 
imd  other  atrocious  ofiences  not 
touched  in  the  original  clause^ 
would  be  brou^t  under  the  ope- 
ntionof  the bilL    But  itt  great 


advanta^  would  be,  that  it  would 
distinguish  between  the  casual  er* 
rors  resuldng  from  the  wamtfa 
of  political  feeling,   in  the  coa« 
ductors  of  the  regular  daily  pressy 
and  that  class  ofwriters,  the  out- 
casts of  the  human  race,  who  ap- 
plied themselves    exclusively    to 
preaching  up  irreligiont  murder, 
rapine,  the  proscripdon  of  whole 
bodies  of  men,  and  the  perpetra* 
tion  of  atrocities  never  known  in 
this  country  before^  and  scarcdy 
even  heard  in  the  time  of  Marat, 
in  the  worst  period  of  the  reign  of 
terror  in  France.     He  then  pane- 
gyrized the  conduct  of  the  daily 
press  in  eeneral,  and  pardcularly 
that  of  me  editor  of  a  moniing 
paper,  who,  though  on  llie  side 
of  opposition  for  37  years,  had 
never  been  prosecuted  for  private 
slander,  nor  convicted  of  a  politi- 
cal libel.    The  conductors  of  the 
daily  press  had  been  the  most  ef- 
ficient supporters  of  the  nation's 
interest  during  the  late  common 
contest  in  which  we  had  been  en* 
gaged;   and  none  had    exerted 
Uiemselves  with  mater  enetgy 
and  efiect  against  Uie  individuals 
whose  inflamniatory  productions 
it  was  the  obiect  of  the  bill  to 
suppress.    Way  then  were  thejr 
to  be  levelled  with  a  set  of  ruN 
fians,  whom  they  had  been  die 
first  to  combat  and  defeat  ?  He 
would  not  on  this  occasion  ajp. 
peal  either  to  the  mercy  or  the 
justice  of  the  house:  he  would 
appeal  to  its  prudence,  and  would 
ask  them  wnether  it  was  expe- 
dient to  irritate  die  feelings  of 
those  respectaUe  men  against  the 
institutions  of  their  country }  for 
in  the  p«sent  state  of  society— 
against  which  it  was  as  useless  to 
repine  as  against  the  planets  in 
their  course^  since  neither  could 
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be  altered«-^k  was  impowible  that 
the  powier  of  the  press  could  be 
wrested  froin  them.  The  house 
might  alienate  or  conciliate  them ; 
but  he  must  again  repeat,  that  it 
could  not  destroy  them.  The  ho- 
nourable and  learned  member 
concluded  by  proposing  his  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  Canning  objected  to  anf 
alteration  in  the  clause,  except  by 
such  an  amendment  as  might  in* 
elude  instigations  to  assassmation. 
In  much  of  what  had  been  said 
on  the  daily  press  he  concurred; 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  sur- 
render the  freedom  of  parliament 
to  the  freedom,  or  rather  the  de- 
spotism, of  the  press— ^  power 
which,  from  the  description  given 
of  it,  acted  with  all  the  secf-ecy  of 
a  Venetian  tribunal,  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  holy  inquisition. 

Lord  Folkestone  spoke  general- 
ly against  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

^  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and^  Mr.  Can- 
ning explained. 

Mr.  brougham,  in  supporting 
the  amendment,  condemned  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Manners,  the 
editor  of  that  most  slanderous 
publication  the  SaHrisif  to  a  con- 
sulship in  New  England. 

LfOrd  Castlereagh  said,  when 
the  appointment  took  place,  he 
(lord  Castlereagh)  was  not  aware 
Aat  Mr.  Manners  had  ever  been 
connected  with  the  publication  al- 
luded to, 

Mr.  Scarlett  supported  the 
amendment. 

The  attorney  general  opposed 
it,  and  contend^,  that  m  the 
56th  George  III.  the  words  <<ma- 
Hcioudy  and  advisedly'*  referred 
to  words  spoken. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  maintained 


that  it  applied '^to  ptinting  and 
writing,  as  well  as  speaking. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
the  amendment  was  negatived 
veithout  a  division,  and  the  clause 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  attorney 
general,  the  clause  relative  to  the 
punishment  of  a  second  ofience 
was  verballv  amended,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  bill  from  having  an  «v 
post  facto  operadon. 

The  attorney  general  then  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  clause,  bv 
authorizing  the  court  to  banish 
for  **  a  term  of  years,''  thus  do- 
ing away  the  power  of  banishing 
for  life. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said  this  was 
only  a  more  insidious  way  of  ena- 
bling the  court  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

^fr•  W.  Smith  thought  the 
longest  duration  of  bamshment 
shonld  be  for  seven  years. 

Lord  Castlereagh  dissented  from 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  observed,  that 
the  present  ministers  thought  ba^ 
nishment  a  mild  puniSiment. 
Those  of  queen  Elizabeth  had  a 
different  opinion,  when  they  enact- 
ed banishment  as  a  punishment  of 
greater  severity  than  setting  a 
culprit  in  the  stocks,  cutting  off 
botn  his  ears,  brandinj^  him  on 
the  forehead,  and  makmg  him  a 
slave  for  two  ^ears.  Tne  com* 
mittee  then  divided  on  the  whole 
of  the  clause,  when  it  was  carried 
by  109  to  SO. 

The  rest  of  the  clauses  being 
gone  through,  the  house  was  re- 
sumed,  and  the  report  received. 

Mr.  alderman  neygate  moved 
for  leave  to  brin^  up  a  danse  li- 
miting the  duration  of  the  biU  to 
three  yean.  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Denman^  and  op- 
posed 
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posed  by  lord  Castlcrca^h,  and 
negatived  without  a  division. 

December  24.— The  libel  bill, 
after  some  observations  against  it 
by  sir  R.  Wilson  and  sir  H.  Par- 
nell,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Irving  presented  a  petition 
from  certain  merchants  and  bank- 
ers in  London,  setting  forth  the 
general  distress  of  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  classes^ 
praying  for  an  inquiry  into  its 
causes,  and  that  such  relief  should 
be  granted  as  might  be  deemed 
most  effectual.  Nlr.  Irving  stated 
that  the  petitioners  wished  the  at- 
tention of  ministers  to  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  numerous 
restrictions  on  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.  The  shipping, 
and  mercantile  interests  might,  it 
was  supposed,  be  let  in  for  a  share 
of  the  trade  between  China  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
was  at  present  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Americans. 
In  the  progress  of  the  bank  to- 
wards the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, it  was  conceived  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  commercial  interest  to  have 
the  first  price  at  which  the  bullion 
was  to  be  issued  extended  over  the 
whole  payments.  No  relief  could 
be  looked  for  from  a  revision  of 
the  corn  laws,  or  an  alteration  of 
the  poor-rates;  nor  could  he  agree 
to  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  of  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  in  which,  so 
far  was  there  from  being  any  no- 
velty, that  it  had  been  repeatedly 
suggested  and  discarded  within 
the  last  100  years. 

Mr.  Grenfell  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  presentine  of  such  a 
petition  on  the  eve  of  a  long  ad- 
journment. It  was  represented 
to  some  of  the  parties  applied  to 
to  sign  it,  as  having  come  from 


lord  Castlereagh,  He  conceived 
the  real  secret  of  the  petition  was, 
that  it  was  wished  to  get  rid  of 
the  late  regulations  respecting  the 
currency,  which  had  crippled  spe- 
culations in  the  funds  -uid  over- 
trading. 

.  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  J.  Sipith 
denied  tliat  the  petitiouisrs  had 
%py  sinister  or  selfish  motives  in 


view. 


Mr.  Ricardo  deprecated  any 
alteration  in  the  regulations  made 
last  session  for  tlie  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  He  conceived 
much  evil  had  resulted  from  the 
corn  laws  $  inasmuch  as  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  subsistence  they 
increased  the  reward  of  labour, 
and  diminished  the  profit  of  capi- 
tal, thereby  occasioning  its  trans- 
fer to  other  countries.  He  saw 
no  reason  to  change  his  opinion 
as  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  a 
tax  on  capital,  to  be  applied  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  die  nation- 
al debt. 

Mr.  Finlay  admitted  the  re- 
snectability  of  the  petitioners,  but 
tnought  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  subjects  of  the  petition 
would  produce  no  good. 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  supported  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Droueham  was  in  favour 
of  inquiry  ;  but  to  render  it  bene- 
ficial, it  must  be  cordially  sup- 
ported by  ministers.  Mr.  Ricar. 
do*s  plan  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  was  one  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  all  the 
property  of  the  country,  for  five 
or  six  years  to  come,  into  the 
hands  of  solicitors,  conveyancers, 
and  fortune-hunters. 

Lord  Castlercagh  was  con- 
vinced, that  to  exiter  into  &o  wide 
a  field  of  inquiry  would  have  the 
tendency  to  shake^  aud  not  to 
strengthen. 
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streogthen,  the  confidence  of  the 
toinmercial  world  \  but  iff  on  the 
re-assembllng  of  purliament,  any 
member  shocud  propose  a  specific 
remedy  for  any  of  the  existing 
tvWsf  ministers  would  be  found 
ready  to  meet  the  proposition 
fairly,  and  to  act  with  a  full  view 
of  their  own  responsibility.  With 
regard  to  the  currency,  he  depre- 
cated any  doubts  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  arrangement  al« 
ready  adopted* 

Mr.  Ellice  regretted  that  the 
business  of  inquiry  was  not  to  ori- 
ginate witli  ministers. 

Mr.  alderman  Wood  said,  that 
at  least  a  dozen  of  the  petitioners 
were  favourable  to  the  late  regu- 
lations as  to  the  currency. 

Mr.  alderman  Heygate  had  de- 
clined signing  the  petition,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  couched  in  such 
general  terms.  The  withdrawing 
of  9,000,000/.  from  the  current 
circulation  could  not  but  produce 
much  commercial  embarrassment ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  mischief  had  already 
taken  place,  and  was  convinced 
that  trade  and  manufactures 
would  revive  as  soon  as  the  coun- 
try clearly  saw  to  what  point  tlie 
dunioution  in  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency would  extend. 

House  of  lords,  December  27. 
—The  earl  of  Donoughmore  pre- 
sented a  petition  against  the  libel 
bill,  from  the  Edinburgh  book- 
idlers. 

Lord  Sidmouth  having  moved, 
that  the  amendments  mside  to  the 
bill  by  thte  commons  should  be 
read,  the  earl  of  Donoughmore 
nioved  that  they  should  be  read 
this  day  three  months.  The  lat- 
ter motion  w«s  negatived,  and 
(heanieiulments  were  read. 

Lord   Slkfljborooffb   objected 


to  the  amendment  substituting 
banishment  for  transportation. 

The  lord  chancellor  did  not  ap« 
prove  of  any  of  the  amendmenUy 
but  would  agree  to  them,  rather 
than  lose  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Donoughmore  dii • 
approved  of  both  the  original  pi:^ 
nish  ment  and  the  amendment :  the 
cruelty  of  either  was  enormous. 

Viscount  Melville,  adverting 
to  the  petition  from  the  Edin- 
burgh booksellers,  said  the  pre- 
sent bill  made  no  alteration  in  th« 
law  of  Scotland. 

The  amendments  were  then 
agreed  to. 

Lord  Sidmouth  then  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  new$pa^ 
per  stamp  duty  bill,  and  entered 
into  a  detailed  explanation  of  its 
provisions,  which,  with  the  other 
measures  lately  passed,  were,  he 
contended,  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  as  important 
safeguards  of  religion  and  public 
tranquillity. 

Lord  Donoughmore  opposed 
the  motion.  ^  considered  the 
measures  alluded  to  as  forming  a 
.system  of  pains  and  penalties  iiv- 
Aided  on  a  distressed  and  suffer* 


in 


he  duke  of  Athol  expatiated 
on  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  religion  and  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  justified  the 
measures  taken  to  arrest  those 
dangers.  He  called  upon  the 
noble  earl  to  disclaim  any  per- 
sonal allusion  to  him,  or  impeach- 
ment of  his  motives,  when  h^ 
thought  fit  to  describe  a  large 
portion  of  their  lordships  as  mp 
instruments  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. 

The  eaii  of  Donoughmore  and 
the  duke  of  Athol  severally  ex^ 
olained. 

U  Lord 
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Lord  Harrowby  and  the  lord 
chancellor  supported  the  bilU 
'niiich  was  then  read  a  second 
time* 

House  of  lords,  December  29. 
—The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  newspa- 
per stamp  duty  bill. 

Lord  Erskine  opposed  it,  as  im- 
posing severe  and  unnecessary  re- 
straints on  the  press,  and  panicu- 
larly  objected  to  the  recognisance 
clause  as  an  anomaly  in  the  Bri- 
tish code.  He  predicted,  however, 
that  the  bill  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  its  projectors ;  for 
father  tnan  publish  under  its  pro- 
risions,  the  authors  of  the  publi- 
cations  it  sought  to  put  down 
would  continue  them  in  numbers 
of  more  than  two  sheets,  or  print 
them  monthly,  instead  of  at  inter- 
vals within  26  days. 

Lord  Liverpool  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  bill.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  in 
order  to  continue  the  obnoxious 
publications  in  their  present  shapes 
they  must  pay  the  duty  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  price,  and  the 
other  mbdes  suggested  by  the  no- 
ble lord  would  make  them  equal- 
ly dearj  or  less  frequent.  The 
recognisance  clause  would  occa- 
sion no  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment to  the  respectable  part  of 
the  press. 

Lord  Ellenborough  supported 
thfc  bill,  as  tending  cnily  %o  curb 
the  piauper  press,  from '  which  so 
much  mischief  had  artsea  to  the 
lower  orders. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

December  SO. — ^The  royal  n^ 
sent  was  given,  by  commission, 
to  the  libel  bill,  newspaper  stamp 
duty  bill,  bakers'  regulation  con- 
tmuance  bill,  and  two  private  bills^ 


In  the  house  of  cornmonst  tke 
same  day,  Mr.  Williams  prewoi- 
ed  a  petition  from  certain  Irish 
labourers  residing  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles,  complaining  of  the  di- 
stress in  which  they  were  involved 
for  want  of  employment,  and 
praying  the  house  would  adopt 
some  step  for  their  relief.  The 
petition  naving  been  read,  wa$ 
ordered  to  be  piinted^ 

LordCastlereaghhavingmoved 
that  the  house  should  on  its  rising 
adjourn  to  the  TSth  of  February, 

Mr.  Grenfell  took  the  opporto* 
nity  of  observing,  that  in  what 
he  had  said  of  overtrading  on  a 
previous  evening,  he  had  been 
misunderstood.  He  could  never 
have  intended  to  apply  it  to  such 
houses  as  the  Barings,  Smith, 
English  and  co.  and  Uie  seventy 
or  eighty  other  respectable  firms 
whose  signatures  were  affixed  to 
the  petition  which  called  forth  bis 
observations. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  that,  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  Mr.-Gren* 
fell  had  spoken  so  as  to  imply 
some  doubt  as  to  the  stability  oiF 
the  system  adopted  last  session,  as 
to  the  currency.  He  would  again 
assure  the  house,  that  there  was 
no  intention  whatever  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  arrangements  then 
made. 

Mr.  Calcraft  begged  leave  to 
enter  his  protest  against  any  ad- 
journment of  the  house,  without 
institutixi^  an  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  country. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  reply  to  a  qaestion 
put  to  him  hj  Mr.  Mabeily,  as 
to  the  sutement  made  by  him  osi 
a  former  night,  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  jepeat  that  stenrnrmt* 

He 
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He  then  stated,  that  between  the 
lOth  of  October  and  the  10th  of 
December  there  had  been  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  revenue  of  150,000/. 
as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  last  year.  This  was 
taking  the  old  and  new  duties  to- 
l^ether,  and  not  including  Ireland. 
Since  that  period,  there  had  been 
a  considerable  improvement.  He 
had  been  misunderstood  as  to 
another  part  of  his  statement ;  he 
had  been  represented  as  saying, 
that  he  expected  there  would  be 
an  ezces^s  above  .the  expenditure 
of  5,000,000/.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  so.  The  arrangement  of 
last  session  only  contemplated  an 
excess  of  2,000,0001.  The  rest 
was  to  proceed  from  the  new 
taxes,  which  he  did  not  contem- 
plate would  produce  the  full 
S>OO0,000/.  the  first  year.  On 
the  contrary,  he  did  not  expect 
diey  would  yield  within  that  pe- 
riod more  than  100,000/. 

Sir  H.  Pamell,  in  moving  for 
several  accounts  relative  to  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  sevisral 
public  boards,  observed,  that  the 
charges  for  collecting  and  mana- 
ging the  revenue  fell  little  short 


of  6,000,000il  a  year,  the  means 
of  reducing  which  enormous  ex- 
penditure ought  certainly  to  oc- 
cupy the  serious  attention  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Vansittart  assented  to  the 
motions  of  the  honourable  baro- 
net, but  was  not  very  sanguine  as 
to  the  practicability  of  much  fur- 
ther savings  than  had  alreadj 
been  efiected. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gave  notice,  that  afbr  the  recess 
th'c  chief  justice  of  Chester  would 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biH 
to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
the  poor  of  the  metropolis*  He' 
at  the  same  time  signified,  that 
the  object  of  the  plan  was  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  cultivation  of 
Dartmoor. 

Sir  W.  De  Cre8pifi;ny  and  Mr. 
H.  Davies  expressed  dieir  satis- 
faction at  the  notice  now  given  | 
and  the  latter  praised  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  prince  regent,  who 
had  refused  to  grant  a  lease  of 
Dartmoor^  and  reserved  it  for  the 
purpose  of  contributtngi  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Adjourned  to  the  15th  of  Fe^ 
bruary. 


CHAPTER  Vin 


Staie  of  jlgriculture^  Manufactureif  and  Commerce,  during  the  Tear  18^9. 
^^Exporti  and  Imports*  . 


THE  contrast  between  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  British 
empire^  during  the  period  that  it 
was  engaged  in  a  most  expensive, 
ardnou^,  and  protracted  contest, 
—-and  its  state  ever  since  that 
contest  was  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation, much  more  honourable 
and  saccessfiil  than  it  seemed  to^ 
pfomise,  is  very  striking ;  bnt  so 


much  at  variance  with  past  expe- 
rience, and  with  what  was  confi« 
dendy  anticipated,  that  even  yet 
it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex* 
plained.  We  have  deemed  it  pro- 
per^ as  being  at  once  instructive 
and  interesting,  and  comprehend- 
ing a  species  of  history  too  Htde 
attended  to,— to  enter  on  a  short 
exposition  of  the  state  of  the- 
U  ^  agri- 
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agricalturet  xnanufacturesi  and 
commerce,  during  every  year  in 
which  they  have  assumed  this  un- 
precedented and  unaccountable 
condition :  and  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  similar  exposition  with 
reference  to  the  year  1819:  for 
though  we  have  hitherto  not  been . 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we 
have  discovf?red  either  a  single 
or  a  combined  cause,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  our  manufactures^  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,— yet  in 
process  of  time,  circumstances 
must  occur,  which  by  either  in- 
creasing that  depression,  or  par- 
tially lessening  it,  or  exhibiting  it 
in  a  new  point  of  light,  will  pro- 
bably solve  this  difficult  and  most 
important  problem. 

During  the  war,  even  as  late  as 
the  year  1814*,  ^hen  the  first  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte  was  accom- 
plished, the  agriculture  of  this 
countrv  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
itate ;  land  hitherto  deemed  un- 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  afforded 
a  good  rent,  and  adequate  profits 
to  the  farmer ;  and  all  conditions 
ol  the  agricultural  classes  were 
advanced  several  steps  in  the  scale 
of  wealth,  intelligence,  respecta- 
bility, and  influence.  About  the 
year  1814,  agriculture  first  began 
to  experience  a  depression, — the 
price  of  grain  fell :  inferior  land 
no  longer  paid  for  cultivation  ; 
even  farmers  of  considerable  ca- 
pital were  hard  pressed,— ^nd 
those  who  possessed  little  or  no 
capital  were  driven  to  ruin.  The . 
distress  of  the  ao^ricultural  classes 
continuing,  the  legislature  revised 
the  corn  laws,  and  fixed  the  im- 
portation price  of  v^heat  at  SOs, 
the  quarter,  this  price  being  deem- 
ed by  competent  witnesses  a  suffi- 
cieot  price  to  lemuoerAtetbe  fann- 


er for  the  outlay  of  his  capital  and 
his  labour,,  besides  erablme  htm 
to  pay  his  rent,  taxes,  &c«  it  ap-' 
pears  from  papers  laid  before  par- 
liament, that  during  the  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  pass-: 
ing  of  the  new  com  bill,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat,  by  which  im-. 
{>ortation  has  been  regulated^  has 
been  rather  more  than  7Ss»  per 
quarter :  one  year  it  was  as  high 
as  94/.  and  another  year  as  high 
as  84fj*  the  quarter.  Notwitb« 
standing  this,  however,  during 
the  year  1819>  jhe  agricultural 
classes  have  been  in  a  worse  state 
than  ever ;  they  complain,  and  we 
belieye  with  justice,  that  their  ca- 
pitals are  wasted  away,  that  in 
n^any  instances  the  produce  of 
their  farms  will  not  enable  them 
to  pay  any  rent,  if  they  support 
themselves  and  families  even  in 
the  plainest  and  most  frugal 
manner ;  and  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  landlord  will  eit&er  not , 
remit  a  large  proportion  of  his 
rent,  or  permit  them  to  give  up 
their  farms  altogether,  they  miut 
be  reduced  to  absolute  beggary. 
A  nd  in  fact  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty  of  England,  particularly  in  the . 
southern  counties,  the  farmers  are 
giving  up  their  farms  in  many 
cases  after  having  lost  their  whole 
capital ;  and  the  farms  thus  eiven 
up  the  landlord,  unable  to  re-let,  is 
obliged  to  keep  in  his  ovm  hands. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  we 
shall  point  out  a  cause  which,  in 
our  opinion,  has  in  no  small  de- 
gree contributed  to  the  distiessed 
state  of.  the  agriculture,  manu* . 
factures,  and  commerce,  of  the 
country:  as  this  cause,  however,, 
operates  on  all  these,  it  will  be 
proper  not  to  enter  on  its  coon- 
deration  in  this^place^  but  to  con-, 
fine  ounelves  to  the  ezphuuaioii 
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cf  *&  cause  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  agrtcnltare.  The  iand- 
lords  hare  been  much  blanied  for 
the  distresses  of  the  farmers,— or, 
in  other  words,  it  has  been  con- 
tended, that  if  they  did  not  seek 
such  exorbitant  rents,  the  farmers 
would  not  haye  been  reduced  to 
their  present  distressed  condition. 
But  ought  not  the  blame  rather 
to&ll  on  the  farmers  who  give 
exorbitant  rents  ?  Would  not  that 
man  be  laughed  at,  who  in  the 
purchase  of  any  commodity  which 
he  afterwards  found  too  dear,  and 
of  which  he  was  a  competent 
judge,  should  blame  not  his  own 
rashness,  but  the  person  from 
whom  he  bought  it  ?  A  farmer, 
before  he  agrees  to  rent  land, 
should  calculate  the  probable  pro- 
dace  it  will  yield,  and  the  expense 
of  obtaining  the  produce  of  it  :— 
the  expense  in  labour,  manure, 
kc.  in  obtaining  this  produce  is 
fixed,  and  must  be  laid  out :  the 
parochial  and  king's  taxes  are 
known,  and  must  be  paid :  the  in- 
teiest  he  ought  to  get  for  the  ca- 
pital he  lays  out  (including  in  it 
the  expenses  of  his  living)  must 
likewise  be  known  to  him ;  all 
these  being  deducted  from  the 
▼alue  of  the  produce,  what  re- 
">ains  is  the  rent  he  ought  in 
•*fety  and  prudence  lo  give  for 
"is  farm :  if  he  gives  more,  he 
Most  either  fail  to  pay  his  land- 
lord, or  be  content  with  less  than 
tne  accustomed  rate  of  interest, 
w  with  a  humbler  mode  of  life, 
The  parochial  and  king's  taxes 
raiust  be  paid :— if  he  expends 
"^w  on  labour  and  manure,  the 
P«>dttce  of  his  farm  will  be  less 
*tt  proportion:  these  difficulties 
cannot  therefore  be  lessened, 
lh6ngh  they  may  be  increased 
It  must  be  acknowledged^  ho w* 


ever,  that  this  explanation  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  close  and 
strict  scrutiny,  if  any  causes  ope* 
rate  to  reduce  the  price  of  com 
below  what  the  farmer  has  j^t 
reason  to  suppose  and  calculate  it 
will  be  on  the  average  of  the  term 
during  which  his.  lease  will  Ctm* 
tinue.  For  it  is  evident  that  hia 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  pro* 
duce  nlust  be  made  up  of  two  ele- 
ments :  the  firsts  the  quantity  of 
com,  &c.  which  the  farm  will 
produce,  if  managed  in  a  certain 
manner ;  the  second,  the  price  at 
which  the  various  articles  of  this 

firoduce  will  sell :  and  it  is  equal- 
y  evident  that,  if  he  be  mistaken 
in  both  these  particulars,  and 
especially  if  the  mistake  happen 
during  the  first  years  of  his  oc- 
cupation, it  will  most  probably 
be  fatal  to  htm. 

Keeping  these  particulars  in 
view,  let  us  consider  what  hat 
happened  to  the  British  farmer 
since  the  year  1814:  we  mean 
what  causes  peculiar  to  him  (act* 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  gene- 
ral cause  to  which  we  shall  after- 
wards allude)  have  contributed  to 
his  depression  and  losses.  In  1814 
the  expenses  of  the  war  in  provi» 
sions  began  to  lessen ;  in  the  year 
1815  these  expenses  were  stiU 
further  diminished,  and  foreign 
com  began  to  find  its  way  into 
our  rrarkets.  In  the  year  1816 
one  of  the  most  backward  and  un^ 
productive  harvests  ever  known 
afBicted  this  country :  the  pric« 
of  com  was  undoubtedly  high*-* 
94x.  a  quarter  for  wheat;  that 
is,  .14/.  a  quarter  above  what 
was  considered  the  fair  average' 
remunerati  ng  pri  ce  for  the  farmer  t 
and  this  induced  many  who  were 
ignorant  •  on  the  subject  to  ex- 
daimy  that  the  farmers  com* 
U  3  plained 
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planed  without  reason,  for  that, 
though  the  crop  was  deficient, 
this  was  amply  compensated,  for 
by  the  liigh  price. 

Let  us  however  consider  this 
subject  a  little:  in  almost  every 
case,  the  same  causes  which  occa- 
sion a  scanty  crop  render  the  qua- 
lity of  a  great  portion  of  the  grain 
very  indifferent:  this  was  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  the  year  1816. 
The  sununer  and  autumn  were 
^ccessively  wet  and  cold :  in  some 
places  the  corn  did  not  ripen :  in 
almost  every  spot,  it  ripened  un« 
equally ;  afforaed  little  meal,  and 
was  comparatively  destitute  of 
nutrition,  if  not  positively  un* 
wholesome.  When  therefore  the 
average  price  is  said  to  have  been 
94^.,  which  after  all  was  an  inade- 
quate price,  even  if  all  the  grain 
had  been  good,  we  must  .recol* 
lect  that  a  very  great  deal  did 
not  bring  the  half  of  diat  price  j 
and  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
£u:mers  had  to  labour  under  a  very 
deficient  crop  and  very  inade<r 
quate  prices.  There  is  however 
still  another  conside^tion  2  the 
same  causes-^rold,  and  rain — 
Vfhxch  rendered  the  crop  deficient 
and  bad  in  quality,  oblige^  the 
farmers  to  be  at  considerable  more 
than  their  usual  expense  in  har- 
^  vesting  the  crop.  So  that  the  ex* 
'  pense  was  increased,  and  the  to^ 
turns  were  diminished. 

The  ports  being  opened  after 
the  failure  of  the  crop  of  1816j| 
£[>reign  coi^  was  most  abundandy 
poured  in,  and  a  clause  in  the  last 
<;prn  hill  was  found  to  produce  a 
very  injurious  effect  on  those  for 
whose  benefit  this  bill  was  princi<» 
pally  intended!  for  it  was  le^al, 
under  thi$  billi  to  import  foreign 
com  at  all  times ;  but  it  could  not 
^  brought  miq  the  market  till  tfa<B 


average  price  of  wheat  was  80if»: 
it  might  however  be  warehoused; 
The  granaries  therefore,  and  ware- 
houses, were  filled  with  foreign 
com,  which  was  brought  to  market 
the  very  moment  the  price  rose  to 
80ir^ ;  and  thus  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  price  of  wheat  should  eve^^ 
continue  long  above  this  rate. 

The  farmers  in  the  south  of 
England  again  suffered  in  the 
year  1S18  from  causes  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  which  injured 
them  so  deeply  in  the  year  1816 ; 
for  ei(treme  heat  and  dry  weather- 
seem  as  injurious  to  the  crops  in 
the  south  of  England^  as  extreme' 
wet  and  cold  weather.  During 
this  year  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain  was  immense ;  a^ 
mounting  in  value  (estimated  by 
the  average  price  of  the  markets 
in  Britain!  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  11  millions  sterling.  It  maj 
be  added,  that  the  value  of  all 
the  grain  imported  into  Britain  to 
the  close  pf  the  year  1819»  fro9^ 
the  passing  of  the  last  corn  bilU 
was  upwards  of  20  millions ;  the 
greatest  part  wheat ;  and  of  thia 
a  Sim}]  p'>rtion  only  was  re-ex^ 
ported.  It  is  proper  however  to 
add,  that  the  com  imported  fvem 
Ireland  is  included. 

The  season  pf  1819  was  akoi 
unfavourable  to  the  farmers  in  the 
south  of  England;  and  it  need 
not  be  pointed  out,  for  it  is  soffit 
ciently  obvious,  with  what  in«i 
creased  momeatum  losses  fall  upon 
^nd  weigh  down  a  man  whose 
stability  has  been  already  shaken. 

The  picture,  therefore^  which 
truth  obliges  us  to  draw  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
Condition  and  prospects  of  those 
engaged  in  it— ^labourers  as  well 
as  tenants— -during  the  year  18]9> 
is  very  bloomy  ana  #|co^^ging ; 
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and  it  u  sufficiently  evident,  that 
if  tenants  cannot  pay  their  rents, 
or  even  if  they  can  pay  their  rents 
only  out  of  their  capital,  or  by 
sinking  in  the  scale  oi  society,  the 
landlords  mast  ultimately  suffer. 
Without  suffering  our  observation 
and  experience  to  be  led  away  by 
the  fanciful  descriptions  of  the 
poets  on  the  subject  of  the  inno* 
cence  of  a  country  life,  or  of  the 
superior  advantages  which  a  na* 
tion  derives  from  a  numerous  and 
happy  peasantry,  we  may  safely 
admit  that  in  some  very  important 
particulars,  that  nation  is  the  most 
virtuous,  as  well  as  the  most  hap- 
py, and  the  best  defended  against 


of  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
of  tlie  times :  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  the  capital  of  the  un* 
successful  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant is  absolutely  lost :  it  gene^ 
rally  is  partially  preserved,  though 
not  by  himself,  and  consequcnuy 
the  loss  to  the  nation  is  only  par- 
tial. It  is  otherwise  however  with 
respect  to  capital  employed  in 
agriculture,  at  least  with  respect 
to  a  lar^e  portion  of  it.  Another 
phservatioui  tending  to  the  same 
object,  may  be  made  :  the  lots 
sustained  bymanufacturesorcom- 
merce,  by  a  destruction  or  es« 
trangement  of  capita],  is  neither, 
while  it  continues,  so  deeply  felt. 


foreign  foes,  which  can  boast  of   nor  is  it  so  difficult  to  make  up, 
a  numerous  peasantry  contented    ^^  the  loss  or  estrangement  of  a« 


with  their  condition,  and  interest 
(d  in  the  welfare  of  their  country 
as  inseparably  connected  with  their 
own  welfare.  And  though  it  might 
bappen  that  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion would  be  increased  by  de- 
riving our  supplies  of  corn  from 
whatever  quarter  they  could  most 
cheaply  be  procured,  yet  an  ob- 
ject of  much  greater  account  thaq 
national  wealth^r-though  unfortu- 
nately almost  always  overlooked 
in  the  schemes  and  do^^trines  of 
^itical  e^oi^omtstSMrdiational  vir- 
tue and  happiness,  would  receive 
a  deadly  wound.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  to  his  native  soil  is 
feeble  and  loose,  compared  with 
thpse  whose  labour  is  constantly 
exerted  on  it,  who  yearly  and  al- 


gricultural  capital,  {^and  which 
either  through  ignorance  or  want 
of  capital  gets  out  of  order,  re- 
quires a  large  outlay  of  capital  to 
put  it  into  order  again  |  and  whilo 
out  of  order,  it  is  comparatively 
very  unproductive. 

Whether  any  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  the  present  evils  under 
which  agriculture  at  present  la« 
hours,  it  i^  difficult  to  say :  so  far 
as  these  evils  are  peculiar  to  agri* 
culture,  the  only  remedy,  if  our 
precedingobservationsare  correct, 
must  be  sought  in  a  reduction  of 
rents :  this  remedy,  with  respect 
to  farms  out  of  lease,  is  entirely  in 
the  farmers'  own  hands :  but  with 
respect  to  farms  still  held  on  lease, 
it  rests  with  the  landlords:  and 
those  landlords  miist  be  selfish  as 


most  daily  see  i(   yielding  the    well  as  short-sighted  indeed,  who 
meansof  their  subsistence,  and  all    cannot  foresee,  that  the  ruin  of 


whose  most  e^rly  and  pleasing  as- 
sociations are  ins^p^n^bly  connects 
ed  with  it* 

The  depressed  state  of  a^ricuU 
tare,  therefore,  w^ich  it  is  our 
painful  duty  agaii^  to  record*  isone 


their  tenants,  or  even  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  capital,  must  in  tha 
issue  most  materially  injure  them- 
selves. 

From  the  state  of  agricultora 

we  shall  now  turn  to  the  state  of 

U  4p  manu- 
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manufactures,  during  the  year 
1819.  It  has  been  argued,  that 
though  the  export  of  our  manu- 
factures has  considerably  de- 
creased, yet  the  internal  consump- 
tion has  not  diminished :  and  two 
consolatory  inferences  are  thence 
derived.  In  the  first  place,  that 
our  manufacturing  population  are 
not  so  destitute  of  employment  as 
is  represented ;  and  in  the  second 
iplace,  that  those  who  purchase  the 
manufactures  for  home  consump- 
tion are  not  so  poor  as  they  arc 
represented  to  be.  The  argument 
rests  upon  certain  returns  with  re- 
gard to  exciseable  articles,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  malt,  tobacco,  and 
British  spirits.  Bat  there  is  a  fal- 
lacy in  the  inferences  deduced 
from  these  returns,  and  the  infe* 
rences  are  also  contradicted  by 
other  notorious  facts.  Whoever 
knows  the  habirs  and  mode  of  life 
which  preva  1  among  the  labour- 
ing people,  especiallyin  large  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  must  be  sensi- 
ble (hat  spirits,  tea,  and  tobacco 
in  its  various  forms,  are  regarded 
by  them  as  essential  necessaries  ; 
and  tliat  they  will  forgo  many 
things  more  nutiitious  and  whole- 
some, rather  than  deprive  them« 
selves  of  these  supposed  neces- 
saries. If  lower  wages,  therefore, 
compel  them  to  lay  out  less,  their 
expenditure  will  be  diminished  in 
almost  -my  thing  rather  than  tea, 
spirits,  and  tobacco.  It  is  noto« 
rious  that  tea  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  often  tea,  with  scarcely 
any  of  the  latter,  form  the  chief 
support  of  many  of  the  lowest  fa- 
milies  in  the  metropolis  and  else- 
where. From  these  circumstances 
it  is  tibvious  that  no  just  and  war- 
ranted inference  can  be  drawn 
ftom  the  fact  that  the  cohsump- 
tioD  of  tobacco^  spirits^  tea^  ftc« 


liad  either  not  decreased  at  all,  or 
had  decreased  only  in  a  very 
small  proportion. 

But  the  inference  from  this 
fact  is  not  only  erroneous— it  is 
contradicted  by  another  fact, 
which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
place  in  question,  is  decisive  of  the 
question,  and  which  probably,  if 
proper  investigation  had  been 
made,  would  have  been  proved  to 
have  existed  in  many  other  places. 
Of  all  our  manufacturmg  towns, 
Birmingham  has  for  the  largest 
space  pf  time  been  in  a  dreadful 
state :  nearly  one  third  of  the  po- 
pulation have,  with  few  and  short 
mtervals,  been  now  almost  three 
years  either  unemployed,  or  em- 
ployed at  comparatively  very  low 
wages.  Their  means  of  subsist- 
ence afe  of  course  necessarily  re* 
duced :  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  consumption  of  exciseable  ar« 
tides  has  fallen  o£F  in  this  town  ; 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  from 
undoubted  authority  that  the  con* 
sumption  of  Hour  and  meat  has 
fallen  off  in  a  very  consideraUt 
degree. 

Indeed  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  fact  of  the  consuxnptioii 
of  exciseable  articles  not  havinr 
materially  diminished  is  a  pnm 
that  the  consumers  are  as  well  off 
as  formerly,  when  the  diihinution 
of  most  kinds  of  manufacturing 
wages— the  distress  not  only  a* 
mong  the  lower  classes,  but  even 
among  a  higher  rank  both  in  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districts — and  the  enormous  in« 
crease  of  the  poor  rates,  are  noto« 
rious.  Those  who  contend  that 
this  non-diminution  in  the  con* 
sumption  of  exciseable  articles 
proves  any  thing  to  the  point» 
must  contend  that  it  proves  diat 
all  dasses}  consuming  as  much  of 
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thcin  at  before*  are  as  well  off  as 
they  were  before;  that  is,  they 
uniit  eontend  that  it  proves  what 
they  themselves  do  not  believe. 

But  it  is  admitted  even  by  them, 
that  our  external  commerce  has 
fallen  off  very  considerably.  A 
return  was  laid  before  parliament 
of  the  amouAty  in  declared  value, 
of  the  exports  of  our  produce  and 
manufactured  goods  since  the 
year  1815.  The  largest  declared 
value  durinsf  that  period  was  a- 
•  bout  52  millions;  the  least  de* 
clared  value  was  in  the  year  ISlQy 
about  37  millions ;  in  the  inter- 
vening period  the  declared  value 
had  been  as  low  as  about  42  mil- 
lions. Now  comparing  the  ex- 
ports of  the  year  181 9»  with  the 
lowest  amount  of  them  previously 
since  1815,  namely  42  millions, 
there  is  a  decrease  of  5  millions, 
or  nearly  one  eighth:  and  if  com- 
pared with  the  highest  amount, 
6%  millionst  there  is  a  decrease  of 
15  millions,  or  rather  more  than 
one  third.  This  is  decisive  with 
respect  to.  the  decline  of  our  fo* 
reign  commerce ;  but  how  is  it 
posttUe  that  the  internal  con- 
samption  should  remain  the  same 
at  a  time  when  one  eighth  or  one 
third  less  goods  were  either  not 
manofactured  or  not  sold  P  In  ei- 
ther case*  the  master  manufac- 
toror  would  not  be  able,  or  at 
kast  not  disposed,  to  employ  so 
many  workmen ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  where  fewer  are  em- 
ployed— that  is  in  cases  where  the 
demand  falls  off,  the  rate  of  wa* 
ges  is  depressed :  so  that  not  only 
Would  fewer  have  any  employ- 
ment and  consequently  any  wages 
—bat  those  who  continued  to  be 
employed  would  be  obliged  to 
work  for  less  wages,— How  un^ 
der  these  circumstances  is  it  pos- 


sible that  the  consumption  of  es* 
ctseable  articles  should  continue 
the  same,  unless  there  was  a  great 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
articles  not  liable' to  excise  duties? 

From  the  account  of  the  ex- 
ports laid  before  parliament  for 
the  period  alluded  to,  it  appears 
that  our  exports  have  decieased, 
during  that  period,  almost  in  a 
uniform  gradual  rate ;  that  they 
have  decreased  to  almost  every 
country ;  and  that,  with  some  tri» 
fling  exceptions,  all  the  most  ifn- 
portant  productions  of  our  manu- 
factures have  been  exported  in  a 
diminished  degree. 

The  causes  of  this  diminution 
of  foreign  commerce,  not  depend- 
ing on  any  circumstances  existing 
within  this  countt-y,  or  at  least  not 
essentially  so  depending,  may  be 
investigated  in  this  place;  but 
we  are  afraid  the  investigation 
will  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
any  cause,  or  combination  of 
causes,  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
account  for  the  fact.  There  are 
two  circumstances  well  known, 
that  will,  however,  as  far  as  they 
go,  account  for  it :  in  the  first 
place^  almost  every  country  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  of  America, 
arc  suffering  under  a  great  depres* 
sion  of  trade ;  or*  in  other  words, 
in  these  countries  there  is  little 
demand  for  labour,  consequently 
low  wages,  and  a  diminished  ca* 
pability  of  purchasing.  Now  it 
does  not  require  to  be  elucidated 
or  insisted  upon,  that  where  a 
man's  sales  decrease,  iiis  purchases 
must  decrease  also:  this  fact 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  bo 
decisive  of  the  question,  but  a  lit* 
tie  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
it  is  not  so.  The  great  external 
purchasers  of  these  nations  were 
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the  British  :  so  far,  therefore,  as 
their  poverty  and  distress  arise 
^rom  the  diminution  of  our  pur* 
chases,  no  explanation  can  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce ;  for  such,  an  explanation 
woold  be  only  saying  that  our 
Ibreign  commerce  declines,  be>- 
cause  foreign  nations  have  become 
poorer,  and  they  have  become 
poorer,  because  we  buy  less  from 
ihem.     It  is  thus  evident  that  we 


pathy  would  Tanish;  and  it  is 
also  probable  that,  even  in  ibt 
midst  of  their  poverty,  the  temp. 
tation  which  the  greater  cheapness 
of  Ex^lish  goocb  holds  out,  will 
be  too  strong,  in  many  cases,  for 
thetr  antipatoy  to  us.  But  this 
antipathy  does  to  a  certain  degree 
produce  iu  effects ;  and  though, 
if  our  manufactures  here  were 
flourishing,  these  eCects  might 
safely  be  despised,  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent depressed  state  of  our  mana- 


are  thus  brought  back,  to  account    faetures  they  contribute  not  a  lit- 
for  the  declme  of  otir  foreign    tie  to  aggravate  thitt  depression. 


commerce,  to  a  cause  existmg  not 
in  foreign  nations,  but  in  ourselves. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident, 
that  want  of  internal  demand, 
whkh  after  all  is  the  great  source 
of  wealth,  must  have  a  greater  ef- 
fect in  producing  the  poverty  of 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that 
many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Enropt 
who  exclaimed  most  loudly  s^ 
gainst  the  continental  system  of 
Bonaparte,  and  who  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Britain  for  reesta* 
blishing  them  on  their  thTt>ne% 


foreign  nations,  and  consequently    are  pursuing  a  system  of  ezchisioa 
in  diminishing  their  capability  of   of  British  manufactures.   It  must 


buying  our  manufactures,  than 
want  of  our  external  demand  for 
their  produce.  As  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  causes 
which  diminish  our  internal  de- 
mand, or  in  other  words  have  pa- 
ralysed the  very  sinews  of  our  in- 
dustry and  wealth,  have  operated 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
we  shall  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
when  we  advert  to  the  causes  of 
our  distress,  at  the  same  time  al- 
lude to,  and  endeavour  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  distress  felt  in 
those  countries. 

But  in  the  second  place,  besides 


be  a  long  time  before  countries 
destitute  of  our  skill,  capital,  per- 
severing industry,  mechanical  ex- 
perience and  improvements^  and 
coal  mines,  can  essentially  and 
permanently  injure  us  by  their  r^ 
valry :  but  we  should  recollect 
that  some  of  our  now  principd 
manufactures  were  nurtured  and 
reared  up  by  a  system  of  ezdi^ 
sion,  and  that  foreign  nations  are 
only  imitating  the  example  we 
set  them,  and,  having  seen  us 
flourish  by  such  a  system,  are 
naturally  desirous  of  pursivng  the 
same. 
There  are,  however,  some  ma* 


the  poverty  of  the  continent  of  terial  points  in  which  they  difter 

Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  from  what  we  were  at  the  period 

it  is  well  known,  that  with  respect  when  we  began  to  nurse  up  omr 

to  the  former  at  least,  there  is  a  infant  manufactures,  by  prohibit* 

national  and  powerful  antipathy  ing  or  heavily  taxing  foreign  ma- 

to  the  consumption  of  British  ma-  nufactures.  The  nations  we  meant 

nufactures.    It  is  probable  that  to  rival  possessed  very  little  capi* 

qa  the  return  of  wcalU^  this  anti*i  talj  pianufacturing  skill,  or  im« 

provemcnts, 
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proTementSi  compared  tp  what 
\re  do  at  preseaty  when  foreign 
nations  are  attempting  to  rival  uSf 
On  the  other  hand,  these  advanta- 
ges on  oar  part  are  in  a  great 
degree  balanced  by  o^r  excessive 
taxation;  and  we  are  afraid  that 
foreign  nations  will  acquire  capi- 
tal, skillf  and  industry  long  before 
our  taxation  will  be  reduced  so 
low,  as  not  to  form  an  equipoise 
to  onr  capital,  industry,  and  s^ill* 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  a  country  equal  to 
this  in  all  respects  necessary  for 
the  flourishing  of  manufactures, 
and  not  burdened  with  its  taxar 
tion,  must  successfully  iival  it. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chap- 
ter, we  «b^  offer  one  remark  on 
a  subject  connected  with  its  topks, 
not  generally  understood.  The 
f^ng  off  in  the  excise  branch  of 
die  revenue  is  deemed  a  worse 
^rmptom  of  our  state,  than  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  custom  branch :  it 
i;  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  it .  indi- 
cates a  falling  off  in  oqr  internal 
trade,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  most  material 
<Durce  of  national  wealth:  but  it 


IS  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a  fall* 
ing  off  in  the  excise,  and  custom 
branches  to  an  equal  amount,  in* 
dicates  an  equal  depression  of 
commerce.  The  excise  duties 
are  very  heavy;  in  most  case^ 
nearly  lUO  per  cent,  in  some  cases 
much  more :  the  custom  duties^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  compara- 
tively light ;  perhaps  they  do  not 
average  20  per  cent-  Let  us  f^lce 
the  excise  duties  at  100  per  c^nt, 
and  the  custom  duties  at  S3  per 
cent*  Now,  supposing  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  excise  duties  tq 
the  amount  of  one  million  ;  it  is 
evident  that,  as  the  duties  are  lOQ 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  produce  or  coftr 
sumption  of  exciseable  articles  tp 
the  amount  of  one  million.  Let 
us  suppose  that  die  custom  duties 
fall  off  also  one  million;  it  t^ 
equally  evident  that  on  the  sup« 
position  that  they  are  at  the  rat^ 
of  S3  per  cent,  on  the  value,  the 
diminution  in  the  produce  or  con* 
sumption  of  articles  liable  to  cusy 
torn  duty  will  beS  millions,  as  the 
duty  is  SS  per  cent,  or  about  o^ 
third  of  the  value. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Aa/<  ^fih^  Qroulaim-^Rfpori  on  the  Bank  Resirkliott'^Fonery 
tf  Bank  Notes.  *  ^ 


IT  is  well  l^nown  that  the  re- 
striction on  cash  payments 
was  to  cea^  within  a  certain  pe- 
nod  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
This  period  arrived  J  but  th(5  re- 
striction  was  continued,  and  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  by 
jomc,  while  hopes  were  frherisl^ed 
hy  odieri,'  that  the  restription 
Wpuld  never  ^  t^en  off.    The 


state  of  the  circulation,  however, 
seems  at  length  to  have  compelled 
ministers  senously  to  resolve  to  re^ 
turn  to  cash  payments. 

This  state  of  the  circuUtion  was 
in  sofne  respects  very  singular.  Wo 
have  se^n  in  a  former  v<3uine  that 
between  three  and  four  millions 
of  gold  were  coined;  and  that  at  the 
9ip<»  time  there  was  a  large  coin- 
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age  of  sflver  at  5s.  SJ.  an  ounce, 
instead  of  6s,  U,  the  former  rate: 
in  other  words,  a  pound  of  silver 
^s  coined  into  66  shillings  instead 
of  62.  In  a  very  short  time  after 
the  gold  coin  was  issued  from  the 
mint,  it  disappeared.  With  re- 
spect to  the  silver  coix),  it  was 
supposed  that  the  country  would 
be  inundated  with  forged  coin, 
since  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion 
bought  for  5f  •  2</.  could  be  coin- 
ed into  legal  shillings,  and  pro- 
duce in  this  form  5$,  6d,  This, 
however,  has  not  happened.— 
The  disappearance  of  the  gold 
coin  seems  to  have  convinced  go- 
vemraent,  that  all  attempts  to 
resort  effectually  to  the  old  circu- 
lation of  the  country,  would  not 
only  be  ineffectual,  but  attended 
with  very  great  expense,  so  long 
as  die  bank  had  the  power  of  is- 
suing their  notes,  unpayable  in 
cash.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  take  off  the  restriction;  but 
the  mode  of  effecting  this  object, 
so  as  to  produce  as  little  evil  as 
possible,  during  the  passage  from' 
bank*notes  not  payable  on  de- 
mand, to  bank-notes  payable  on 
demand,  required  great  caution. 

It  was  palpablv  evident,  that 
if  the  bank  of  England  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  notes  immedi- 
atelv,  and  to  any  amount,  in  coin, 
while  eold  was  above  the  mint 
price,  mat  is  above  3/.  17«.  10</., 
they  mi^t  soon  be  grained  of  all 
their  specie,  even  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  few  individuals, 
Sind  a  comparatively  trifling  sum. 
for  let  us  suppose  gold  to  be  at 
4/.  4«.  the  ounce,  and  that  the 
bank  were  compelled  to  pay  their 
notes  in  cash  at  the  rate  of 
SA  17«.  lOtL  ptr  ounce ;  if  a  per* 
son  took  100/.  in  notes  to  the 
Xt^fiJk,  he  of  course  for  them  would 


obtain  gold  at  the  ktter  rate» 
which  he  might  immediately  sell 
at  the  former  rate  for  lOO/.  adkli- 
tion^d  bank  notes ;  and  thus  eo 
on  repeating  the  operation  till  toe 
drain  of  gold  from  the  bank  Was 
such  as  to  reduce  the  noarket 
price  of  gold  to  its  mint  price. 

It  was  necessary,  thereferc^ 
that  the  bank  should  be  protected; 
it  was  also  necessary  that  regular 
commerce  should  not  be  cramp- 
ed, either  during  the  ^pastaee 
from  notes  to  cash,  or  after  the 
passage  was  completed ;  on  this 
head  several  topics  were  to  be 
investigated;  the  real  effects  which 
had  foUowed  from  the  restriction 
on  the  bank,  and  the  consequent 
great  increase  of  bank  of  England 
and  provincial  notes,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  discount  and  accommoda* 
tion  which  that  increase  afforded ; 
the  effect  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  through  them  on 
foreign  commerce,  which  our  pa- 
per circulation  hs(d  produced, 
and  which  was  likely  to  be-  pro* 
duced  by  a  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments ;  the  amount  of  circulat* 
ihg  medium  of  different  descrip- 
tions that  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  country.  These  topics 
were  investigated  by  the  com- 
mittees of  both  houses,  which  sat 
to  deliberate  on  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments. 

There  was  one  topic,  however, 
which  both  the  committees  seem 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  over* 
looked  s  we  allude  to  the  dimi- 
nished ^cility  of  paying  the  same 
amount  of  taxes,  with  a  decreas- 
ed circulation.  As  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  allude  par- 
ticularly to  this  point,  we  shall 
merely  observe  in  this  place,  tbkt 
this  topic  of  inquiry,  as  it  affected 
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the  nation  at  large*  as  well  as  the 
goTcgmmenty  oaghty  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  have  been  investigated 
with  more  diligence  and  com- 
pleteness than  any  other  topic. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
examined  by  the  commitlees* 
were  men  otthe  most  extensive 
practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  commerce  and  in  mo- 
ney transactions*  Some  of  them 
united  to  this  a  very  high  cha* 
racter  for  an  intimate  and  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy  i  and 
jet,  the  evidence,  where  it  does 
not  speak  tomerefacts,  but  extends 
to  an  explanation  of  the  causes  and 
conseqiiences  of  facts,  and  much 
more  so,  where  it  embraces  prin* 
ciples  of  political  economy,  ap« 
pears  to  us  so  vague,  obscure* 
unsatisfactory,  or  contradictory, 
as  to  confirm  us  in  an  opinion 
which  we  have  long  held,  that 
the  science  of  political  economy 
is  still  in  its  mfancy,  not  only 
with  respect  to  its  elements,  but 
with  respect  to  any  extended, 
legular,  and  safe  application  of  it 
to  practical  purposes.  Havine 
premised  these  remarks,  we  shall 
now  give  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
port of  the  house  of  commons : 
that  of  the  house  of  lords  of  course 
embraces  the  same  topics,  and 
treats  them  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  report,  though  divided  in- 
to diree,  may  be  comprised  in 
two  parts :  1.  On  the  state  of  the 
bank  of  England  |  2.  On  the  re> 
sumption  of  cash  payments.  The 
argument  comprised  in  the  first 
part  4S  simply  this :— -The  bank  is 
solvent,  and  can  pay  in  specie*  if 
ffoyernment  will  clear  off  the  pub* 
Uc  debt.  The  solvency  of  the 
bank  is  thought  tq  result  from  the. 
iactf  that  ;the  govenpneat.  pwei. 


the  bank  more  than  the  bank  owet 

its  creditors,-«that  is,  the  holders 
of  its  notes.:  the  solvency  of  the 
bank,  therefore,  rests  upon  thft 
solvency  of  the  state;  and  the 
solvency  of  the  state,  we  add» 
upon  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  its  revenues*  As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  proposition,— 
that  the  bank  can  pay  m  specie  at 
government  discharges  its  debt,— 
we  may  observe,  that  it  appears 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  bank 
did  at  one  period  resume  a  partial 
payment  in  cash :  this  period  was 
from  November  1816  till  the 
beginning  of  1818 ;  and  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  this  pe- 
riod, namely,  from  the  month  of 
August  1815  to  February  1816^ 
**  a  material  reduction  of  me  debt 
to  the  bank  had  taken  place,  it 
being  reduced  at  the  latter  epoch 
to  18,988,3007."  It  was  no  doubt 
this  reduction  that  inspired  the 
bank  with  the  idea,  and  commu- 
nicated to  it  the  power,  of  re- 
commencing cash  payments :  but 
the  point  of  sUrting  was  ill  cho- 
sen ;  for  about  the  time  that  they 
made  their  partial  issues,  govern- 
ment recommenced  the  destruc- 
tive habit  of  getting  into  fredi 
debts  with  them,  and  the  result  is 
known — the  course  of  exchange 
altered,  the  money  issued  flew  out 
of  the  country,  and  further  issues 
are  stopped  by  law.  Not  to  em- 
barrass our  readers,  therefore,  or 
ourselves,  with  extraneous  matter^ 
it  appears  that  to  whatever  extent 
government  diminishes  its  debt  to 
the  bank,  to  that  extent  does  the 
latter  possess  a  control  over  iu 
issues,  and  can  supply  the  dimi- 
nution of  notes  thus  created  (i.  e. 
sent  in  by  government),  by  g  si-, 
milar  issue  for  the  purchase  of. 
buUioaf— by  a  similar  issue  for 
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die  discount  of  mercantile  bills, — 
or  by  no  issue  at  all,— simply  can- 
Celling  that  portion  of  its  debt 
with  the  public.  What  then,  we 
shsk,  is  the  practical  result  from 
all  this  ?  Why,  that  if  the  bank 
cannot  at  the  same  time  pay  its 
own  notes  in  circulation  and  snf«- 
fcr  government  to  remain  in  its 
debt,  the  directors  should  fay  all 
means  press  government  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  now  stand- 
ing; making  also,  with  a  viewta 
mutual  convenience,  now  when 
^e  time  of  repayment  is  come, 
a  proper  allowance  for  the  gains, 
—the  exorbitant  gains, — ^which 
iheir  concern  has  derived  from  the 
distresses  of  the  state,  and  the 
wants  of  government ;  but  above 
all,  on  no  account,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion, suffering  government  to 
increase  its  debt.  With  respect 
|o  die  insolvent  debtors'  act,  now 
tn  lately  so  much  contested,  our 
firm  opinion  is,  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  creditor  ought  to 
be  sent  to  gaol,  instead  of,  or 
along  with,  the  debtor:  and  in 
the  more  important  instance  now 
before  us,  we  are  well  aware  that 
it  was  from  no  particular  love  of 
their  country  that  the  bank  ac- 
commodated  the  state,  but  rather 
from  a  particular  love  of  its  mo- 
ney. It  is  time,  therefore,  that 
diis  relation  between  the  needy 
debtor  and  rapacious  creditor 
should  cease,  by  the  former  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  rigid  economy, 
and  the  latter  contracting  its  af- 
fairs  to  a  manageable  compass. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  with 
die  proposed  loan  the  bank  will 
have  neither  direcdy,  nor  interme- 
diately, any  concern;  that  none 
of  the  government  securities  will 
come  into  itt  bureaux  to  increase 
a  debt  already  so  injurious  to  the 


people ;  but  that  those  who  vn* 
dertake  the  loan  will  do  it  out  of 
their  own  stores,  and  on  thcnrown 
responsibility. 

The  2d  and  Sd  heads,  con« 
tracted  into  one,  relate  to  the 
dme  of  resuming  cash  payments. 
The  first  era  of  pavment  in  gold 
is  to  be  not  later  tnan  February 
1820,  at  the  price  of  4/.  1/.  per 
ounce;  the  second,  in  October 
1820,  at  S/.  19/.  6d.  per  ounces 
die  third  era  in  May  1821,  at 
3/.  17x.  10{^/.  the  mint  price;  aod 
this  last  issue  of  bullion  is  to  con- 
tinue for  not  less  than  two,  HftSS,) 
nor  more  than  three  ( 1 824)  vearl 
Upon  this  whole  project  it  has 
been  said,  that  if  the  bank  at  first 
supplies  gold  at  only  the  current 
price,  no  one  need  carry  his  notes 
thither  to  buy  the  metal ;  and  if 
at  the  last  era  (we  add,  for  the 
sake  of  compledng  the  argument;, 
the  current  and  standard  price  co- 
incide in  3/.  17i.  lOf// ,  none  still 
need  carry  their  notes  to  the  bank 
above  odier  places  to  buy  boUion* 
But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  act, 
we  reply,  to  send  people  to  the 
bank  in  preference  to  other  places 
to  buy  the  metal,  but  to  maie  the 
price  of  that  metal  fvery  when 
coincide,  at  the  given  eras,  with 
the  corresponding  prices  affixed. 
For  example,  in  February  IBV^ 
the  price  of  gold  might  otherwise 
rise  ahve  4/.  1/. ;  l>ut  the  act  in 
that  case  would  come  into  play, 
and  oblige  the  bank  so  to  reduce 
its  notes  in  quantity,  that  they 
shall  have  increased  in  value  up 
to  the  point,  that  gold  shall  noi 
reckon  against  them  at  m  Ingher  raU 
than  4/L  1/.  per  ounce.  Again, 
the  price  of  gold  may  not  have 
sunk  by  October  1820,  to  SL  ^9s. 
6J.  per  ounce ;  bat  then  the  qnan* 
-dty  of  baBk  notes  in  -circobrion 
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nnsc  be  so  diminished  by  that 
timc^  as  not  to  suffer  gold  to  be 
higher  in  a  barter  between  the 
two.  And  the  same  reasoiung 
win  appl^to  the  last  era,  1821 : 
for  tibough  the  value  of  gold 
should  not  sink«  it  is  obvious  that 
the  value  of  bank  aotes  must  rise, 
in  noportion  as  there  are  fewer 
of  them  in  circulation.  The  act, 
therefore,  inaposes  on  the  bank  the 
necessity  to  limit  their  circulating 
notes  in  quantity)  and  improve 
^em  in  quality;  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  purchase  bullion  all 
England  over,  at  the  specified 
rates,  at  the  specified  times. 

Such  are  the  steps  by  which  it 
b  thought  that  the  bank  may  re- 
turn to  the  complete  payment  of 
iu  notes  in  coin,  by  1823  at  the 
earliest,  or  1824?  at  the  latest; 
and  such  also  is  the  general  nature 
of  the  measure  proposed  in  the 
important  report  laid  before  the 
bouse  of  commons. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments^ 
if  that  01  the  forgery  of  bank 
notes.  It  is  evident  that  as  soon 
4«  sold  coin  becomes  again  plen- 
tifm,  there  would  be  less  occasion 
tor  <me  pound  bank  notes ;  and  as 
the  forgery  of  them  is  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  notes  of 
a  gzeater  value,— -if  their  circula- 
tion were  diminished,  the  tempta- 
tions and  means  of  forgery  would 
also  be  diminidsed.  The  dread- 
ful ntmiber  of  persons  annually 
executed  or  transported  for  ut- 
tering forged  notes,  has  long  been 
a  source  of  horror  to  every  well 
QpQstitnted  mind;  and  it  has 
equally  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  bank  before  this 
baa  not,  in  ftome  degree  at  least, 
gxwented  the  commission  of  so 
sradi  crime.    It  is  impossible  to 


imagine  for  a  moment  that  thcl 
bank  dh^eaors  can  look  with  in- 
difference on  such  a  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  such  an  accunra- 
lation  of  vice  and  misery,  as  the 
fornn^  of  their  notes  occasions : 
and  it  is  equally  at  variance  with 
common  candour  to  suppose,  that 
the  profits  arising  to  the  bank  so- 
licitor from  prosecutions  for  for* 
gery  have  any  influence  either 
with  him  or  me  bank  directors; 
Neither  of  these  supposidons  can 
be  admitted;  and  yet  how  can  w« 
account  for  these  facts  ?-«That  die 
bank  of  England  notes  are  eie- 
cuted  in  a  much  more  slovenly 
and  imperfect  manner  than  the 
notes  of  the  banks  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  or  of  most  provincial 
notes—- and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  imperfect  execution,  they 
are  much  more  frequently  forged; 
and  that,  while  thousands  are  ta- 
ken up  for  uttering  these  forged 
notes,  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
stance for  years  of  a  person  having 
been  apprehended  and  brought  t<$ 
trial  for  actually  being  engaged 
in  forging  them  i 

A  committee  has  at  length 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  preventing  forgery 
of  bank  notes:  this  committee 
has  made  several  preliminary  re- 
ports ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  result  of  their  Inquiries, 
experiments,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge will  soon  appear,  and  that 
bank  notes  will  be  issued  that  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  to  imi- 
tate. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking,  and 
that  two  things  scarcely  compa- 
tible must  be  achieved  before  such 
bank  notes  can  be  produced.  The 
distinctive  mark  or  marks  be- 
tween a  genuine  and  a  forged 
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ttote  muftt  be  so  obTious  that  they  imiutioiiy  without  so  mncb  time* 

may  be    distinguished  at  once,  expense,  and  skill,  as  are  by  no 

without  time  or  trouble,  by  tlie  means  likely  to  be  bestowed  by 

most  superficial  and  ignorant  ob-  any  person  whose  habits  or  means 

server ;  and  yet,  though  so  ob-»  of  hfe  would  induce  him  to  be* 

Tious,  they  must  be  incapable  of  come  a  forger. 


CHAPTER  X. 
IVindior  EiiahlUbnuni, 


THAT  branch  of  political  e- 
conomy  which  relates  to  the 
finances  of  a  country,  has  always 
been  considered  as  particularly 
involved  and  difficult  of  compre- 
hension :  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
naturally  and  essentially  so ;  for 
if  the  finances  of  a  country  were 
kept  on  the  same  plain  simple 
pnnciple  as  the  account  of  a  well 
regulated  family,  or  an  intelligent 
merchant,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  magnitude    should  not 
create  that   almost   inextricable 
confusion,  in  which  we  observe 
the  finances  to  be  involved.   This 
confusion  is  not  necessary  or  es- 
sential, but  in  part  accidental, 
and  in  part  it  would  almost  seem 
designed.      It    is  in  part   acci- 
denul,  because,  though  the  con- 
cerns and  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation  extended,  and  consequently 
required  more  uxes,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  branches  of  expendi- 
ture, yet  these  taxes  and  this  mul- 
tiplied expenditure  were  not  class- 
ed, but  in  general  added  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  heads.    Thus  we 
still  keep  up  a  separate  head  for 
the  consolidated  fund;   the  re- 
ceipt   of  the    taxes  under  that 
head,  and  the  charges  upon  it; 
whereas  the  simplest  and  best  way 
in  ev^ery  respect  would  be  to  have 
one  grand  head  for  the  receipt  of 


all  the  taxes,  and  one  grand  head 
of  expenditure,— with  the  subdi- 
visions according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  taxes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  particular  nature  of 
the  expenditure  on  the  other. 

*  But  the  confusion  and  perplex?* 
ty  seem  to  be  in  part  designed. 
It  is  a  maxim  with  statesmen  (we 
think  a  very  unsafe  and  foolish 
one)  to  conceal  what  is  unfortu- 
nate, or  at  least  to  diminish  it| 
and  to  exaggerate  what  \s  pro* 
sperous :  actmg  on  this  principle, 
tliey  of  course  wish  as  much  as 
possible  to  conceal  from  the  na* 
tion  the  real  state  of  the  finances 
when  they  are  bad.    And  this 
they  can  do    most   effectually, 
by  keeping  the  accounts  cf  the 
nation  m  a  rude  and  complicated 
state.— There  is  another  source  of 
mistake  to  which  we  alluded  in  a 
former  volume :  if  the  receipts  of 
an  indivfdual  do  not  meet  his  ex* 
penditure,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  his  affairs  are 
regarded,  and  justly  so,  as  bad ; 
why  should  not  the  same  sen* 
tence  be  pronounced  on  the  af- 
fairs of  a  nation,  tf  it  was  unable 
to  meet  its  expenditure,  only  by 
borrowing  annually?    And  yet 
this  is  not  the  case :  the  nation  n 
congratulated  by  its  ndersy  and  it 
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too  apt  to  congratulate  itaelfy  if  it 
can  raise  xnonej  on  advantageous 
terms,  or  even  not  on  hard  terms. 
The  expenditure  is  defrayed,  and 
it  seldom  is  considered  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  defrayed  in- 
creases the  difficulties  of  the  na- 
tion, and  is  in  fact  a  most  deci- 
sive proof  that  its  finances  are 
growing  worse. 

But  ^  all  the  deceits  practised 
on  the  nation,  or  to  which  it  fond- 
ly lent  itself,  in  spite  of  the  clear- 
ness that  a  question  of  mere  fi- 
gures is  capable  of  receiving,  and 
m  spite  of  tBe  dicutes  of  common 
sense,  that  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
the  most  glaring.  It  believed  that 
it  had  a  real  smking  fund ;  and 
that  the  real  smking  mnd  amount* 
ed  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miUions^-i— was  annually  increas- 
ing, and  would  in  the  course  of 
buf  a  century  pay  off  all  the  na- 
tional debt.  And  this  belief  was 
entertamed  and  encouraged  when 
the  fact  was  notorious,  that  this 
pretended  sinking  fund  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  millions  was  made  up, 
almost  entirely,  of  borrowed  mo- 
ney ;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the 
nation  was  paying  a  certain  nump 
ber  of  its  creditors  eight  or  ten 
millions,  it  was  borrowing  from 
others  the  same  amount.  This 
would  have  been  only  an  absurd 
and  useless  transaction  if  the  mo- 
ney paid  and  the  money  borrowed 
had  borne  the  same  interest  i  but 
it  in  general  happened,  that  while 
the  money  borrowed  bore  5  per 
cent,  interest,  the  money  p^d  bore 
a  lower  interest.  This  may  easily 
be  explained.  When  a  portion 
of  the  national  debt  in  the  3  per 
cents.,  for  instance,  is  paid  off,  at 
.  a  time  when  this  stock  is  at  60, 
it  is  evident  that  die  sinking  fund 
will  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  5 
1819. 


per  cent.,  l^ause  for  every  6(V. 
paid  off,  3/.  interest  is  added  to 
the  sinking  fund ;  which  is  in  fact 
5  per  cent,  interest :  but  if  the 
3  per  cent,  stock  is  aboVe  60, 
(which  it  generally  is,)  it  is  equalp 
ly  evident,  that  for  the  sum  paid 
off,  an  addition  will  be  made  to 
the  sinking  fund  at  a  less  rate  than 
5  per  cent. 

At  length  it  was  rumoured  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
abolish  the  sinking  fund;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  no  longer 
to  beep  it  up  by  borrowing ;  but 
to  allow  only  a  real  sinking  fund 
to  exist:  that  is,  to  confine  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  excess  (if  any) 
of  the  receipt  above  the  expendi* 
ture.  But  as  this  excess  could 
not  be  calculated  at  more  than 
two  millions,  and  as  this  would 
create  a  smking  fund  very  inade- 
quate to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  die  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer resolved  to  lay  on  some 
new  taxes;  the  principal  of  these 
were, 

A  tax  of  If.  24.  a  buihel 
on  malt,  estimated  an- 
nual produce        -         £ 

A  tax  on  tobacco 

Coffee  and  cocoa 

Pepper         .         -         - 

Spinudisttiled  in  England    - 

Tea        .        -       -       . 

6d,  a  lb.  on  foreign  wool 
imported        -       •       - 


1,400,000 
500,000 

isopoo 

30,000 
500,000 
180,000 

500,000 


Total 


.63,190^000 

Besides  this,  there  was  a  plan 
of  allowing  any  individual,  for  an 
immediate  addition  of  5  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  of  10  per  cent, 
on  his  assessed  taxes,  to  be  free 
from  any  increase  for  three  years, 
whatever  addiuons  he  may  make 
during  that  period  to  his  etablish- 
ment.  There  was  also  a  loan  to 
be  raised  of  twelve  millions ;  half 
X  of 
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of  which  was  to  be  secured  on 
exchequer  bills,  at  a-premium  of 
one  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  floating  debt  in  the  shape  of 
exchequer  bills  was  to  be  reduced 
six  millions,  and  the  funded  debt 
was  to  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  these  six  millions  and  six 
ifiillions  of  loan.  The  necessity 
for  a  loan  to  this  amount  was  un- 
fortunately more  apparent  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  state  of  our  fi- 
nances in  April  181 9.  From 
tables  published  containing  the 
net  produce  of  the  revenue  for 
1818andl819,  ending  in  April,— 
the  returns  of  the  specific  articles 
of  excise, — ^the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  years  and  quarters 
ending  5th  April  1818  and  1819, 
exclusive  of  the  arrears  of  war 
duty  on  malt  and  property, — smd 
the  income  and  charge  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  in  the  quarter  end- 
ing 5th  April  1819, — the  folio w- 
ingamong  other  facts  appear. 

The  first  table  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive: it  includes  the  con- 
solidated fund,  the  annual  duties, 
and  the  war  taxes.  We  observe 
from  this,  that  the  consolidated 
fund  amounted  for  1818  to  up- 
wards of  39,500,000/.  5  and  for 
the  year  just  ended,  to  about 
42,250»000/.;  the  annual  duties 
for  tlie  same  periods  respectively, 
to  2,9^*1,84-1/.,  and  to  8,154,93?/. 
In  the  war  taxes,  owing  to  the  de- 
clension of  the  arrears  of  proper- 
ty-tax, the  year  before  that  just 
closed  has  the  advantage ;  the  ag- 
gregate in  April,  1818,  being 
4,700,000/. ;  and  in  April,  1819, 
•3,600,000/.  The  total  revenue, 
therefore  for  1818  is  47,247,631/., 
and  for  1819.  49,056,563/.,  mak- 
ing a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
year  just  closed  of  1,808,932/. 

In  the  first  table,  Uie  improve- 


ment in  ezcis9  is  from  16,799,725/. 
to  19,058,925^,'  or  upwards  of 
2,000,000/.;  and  in  the  second 
table,  under  the  head  of  excise, 
the  chief  improvement  is  in  ar- 
ticles relating  to  brewery— beer, 
malt,  and  hops.  Under  these 
heads  the  excess  amounts  to  near- 
ly 1,500,000/.,  which  again  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  ex- 
cess. 

From  the  third  table  the  de- 
crease of  revenue  appears  to  be 
in  stamps,  miscellaneou8|  and  the 
assessed  taxes. 

In  the  fourth  table  the  charges 
of  the  quarter  exceed  the  revenue 
by  only  148,300/. ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  among  these 
charges  is  nearly  3,000,000/.  for 
the  national  debt, — a  sum  which, 
when  supplied  by  the  revenue, 
does  not  go  to  the  liquidation  of 
our  current  expenses.  And  the 
whole  account  closes  with  a  most 
tremendous  postscript ;  for  it  in- 
forms us,  that  there  is  still  a  total 
excess  of  charge  to  be  provided 
for,  amounting  to  upwards  of  six 

MILLIONS. 

It  was  strongly  insisted  on  in 
the  house  of  commons,  that  most 
of  the  new  taxes  were  objection- 
able in  so  far  as  they  would  press 
most  heavily  on  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people :  and  this  was  de- 
nied by  ministers  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner ;  for  they  con- 
tended that  the  addition  of  these 
taxes  to  those  before  imposed  on 
malt,  tea,  spirits,  tobacco,  &c. 
would  not  enhance  the  price  of 
those  articles ;  because  the  manu- 
facturers of,  or  dealers  in  Aem, 
would,  even  after  the  additional 
taxes  were  imposed,  still  have  a 
fair  profit,  even  if  they  sold  them 
at  the  former  prices.  This  roaf 
be  the  case  occasionally!  or  for 

some 
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^bme  time ;  but  no  fact  can  be 
less  disputable  than  that  rh^  con- 
iuraers  ultimately  pay  the  taxes ; 
and  for  the  raosl  part,  nDt  mfcrfely 
the  taxes,  but  something  moi-e,  in 
order  to  reimbitrse  the  dealer  for 
the  additional  capital  he  must  em- 
ploy, when  he  has  in  the  first  In- 
stance a  greater  amount  of  tat  to 
advance. 

But  independent  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  new  taxes  were  on 
articles  already  so  heavily  taxed, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  yield  more.  The  tax  on 
tea,  previous  to  the  new  tax,  a- 
inounted  to  95  per  cent,  on  its 
original  prices,  and  produced  a- 
bout  three  millions  per  annum ; 
the  additional  duty  is  about  one 
23d  part  of  the  former  duty. 
The  former  duty  on  coffee  pro- 
duced 200,000/.  The  former  du- 
ty  on  tobacco  produced  about  two 
millions,  exceeding  the  original 
cost  of  the  article  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  five  to  one.  The 
new  duty,  calculated  at  500,000/., 
amounts  of  course  to  one-fourth 
of  the  former  duty. 

In  our  former  volume  we  al- 
luded to  the  iej)orts  of  the  select 
committee  on  finance.  Commit- 
tees on  various  topics  connected 
with  our  revenue  and  expenditure, 
«  well  as  on  the  management  of 
different  departments  of  govern- 
ment, have  sat  durmg  the  last  80 
years ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  point  out  any  beneficial  result 
which  their  inquiries  and  labours 
and  reports  have  produced.  They 
have  either  not  come  to  any  de» 
cisive  recommendation  of  what 
ought  to  bedonei  or  their  recom- 
mendation, after  appearing  in  the 
form  of  a  voluminous  report,  has 
been  forgotten  and  neglected. 
The  finance  reporti  to  which  we 


have  alluded  have  not  perhapi 
been  less  serviceable  than  those 
which  preceded  them )  biit  they 
have  hot  been  more  beneficial. 
One  good  result  howevei:  inay 
be  derived  from  them ;  they 
contain  information  to  which  we 
otherwise  could  hot  have  access, 
from  which  a  tolerably  clear  view 
6f  our  real  financial  state  and 
prospects  may  be  gathered  :— we 
say  a  tolerably  clear  viewj  b^ 
cause,  from  the  circumstances  al* 
ready  mentioned,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible even  with  the  utmost  skill* 
talent,  and  labour,  and  with  the 
best  intention  so  to  do,  to  ex- 
hibit a  luminous  and  really  ac- 
curate statetiierit  of  our  finances! 
and  consequently  it  is  evident 
tliat  if  skill,  talent,  labour,  or  in* 
tention  are  wanting,  these  reports 
will  lead  us  astray,  if  we  trust  to 
them  to  exhibit  a  clear  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  our  finances. 

The  first  report  opens  with 
an  assurance  that  the  expecta* 
tions  expressed  by  the  old  com* 
mittee  had  been  even  more  thaii 
verified ;  which  expectations  wer^ 
•*  that  the  revenue  would  a- 
gain  reach  the  state  at  which 
It  was,  and  from  which  it  sudden* 
ly  fell,  at  the  close  of  the  war.*' 
Tables  are  then  presented  of  thd 
actual  revenue  of  the  year  jtui 
closed,  and  of  the  prospective  es^ 
timate  which  the  last  committed 
made  of  it  in  their  fourth  report^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  year 
1817:  from  which  tables  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  the  revenue  has  proved 
larger  in  England  than  this  two- 
years*  old  estimate,  by  2,000,000/4 
and  in  Ireland  less  than  the  esti- 
mate, by  nearly  400,000/.  Now* 
to  compare  one  table  with  ancu 
thereof  actual  receipts  or  disburse^ 
ments  in  difieretlt  yearsi  Imi^rtii 
X3  &0 
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no  doubty  useful  knowledge :  but 
to  us  it  is  not  so  clear  what  good 
can  be  dlerived  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  actual  receipt  of  a  year^ 
with  an  erroneous  conjectural  es- 
timate of  its  probable  amount 
made  long  before  the  year  com- 
menced; except  it  be  to  show, 
that  the  committee,  which  laid 
the  estimate  for  the  two  king- 
doms below  the  subsequent  re« 
ceipt  by  above  1,500,000/.,  was 
but  under  the  greater  necessity 
at  that  time  of*  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  expenditure  also. 

The  second  tables  are  more 
useful  than  the  first ;  they  com- 
pare the  net  produce  of  Great 
JBritain  and  Ireland  for  the  year 
last  ended  in  January  181 9^  with 
that  of  the  year  ended  in  January 
1818 ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  receipts  of  1819  exceed  those 
of  1818,  for  the  united  kingdom, 
by  1,898,479/.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  just  closed  are  made  to 
amount,  by  the  sale  of  old  naval 
stores  and  some  other  trifling  ad- 
ditions, to  54,053,93?/. 

The  expenditure  follows :  and 
this  also,  Ibr  what  reason  we  can- 
not see,  the  committee  compajies 
with  a  conjectural  estimate  made 
pf  it  in  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
last  committee.  It  is  useless  for 
us  to  dwell  long  upon  conjectures 
when  we  have  facts.  We  shall, 
however,  iust  notice  that  the  com- 
mittee, wnich  estimated  our  re- 
ceipts at  less  than  their  amountf 
laid  our  expenditure  also  at  more ; 
thus  makmg  the  difference  be- 
tween our  income  and  expenses 
wider  thui  ha9  proved  to  be  the 
case:  and  yet  with  this  convic- 
tion of  our  deteriorating  circum- 
stances, did  it  take  no  step  to 
bring  down  our  outgoings  to  the 
Itvelofour  xneans. 


But  to  come  at  length  to  the 
fatal  truth  resulting  from  the  ta- 
bles. Our  expenses  in  1818  were 
67»707,088/.,  exceeding  our  leve- 
nue,  above  given,  by  thirteen  mil- 
lions six  hundred'  and  £fty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  pounds.  This,  in  few  words, 
is  the  debtor  and  creditor  state  of 
our  account  for  last  year. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  there  was  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  the 
sum  of  15,336,935/.,  which  oiakes 
a  part  of  the  above  679000,000/. : 
deducting  the  15,000,000/.  irom 
the  67,000,000/.9  and  that  re- 
mainder from  the  54,000,000/.  of 
income,  there  will  remain  only 
1,683,784/. 

Expenditure  ,   .  jf  67*707^088. 

Income  ...    •   .  54,053,937 

Deficiency  .    .    .  13,653,151 

Redemption  of  debt  15,336,935 
Deficiency    .     .     .  13,653,151 

Remainder .    .    .    1,683,784 
and  this  sum  is,  in  fact,  all  that 
is  applicable  from  last  year  to  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt. 

The  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
is  generally  known.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  unAinded  debt  in  the  two. 
years  specified  :— 

1819.    •    .    «£53,133,882 
1816.    .    .     .  49,155,446 
The  second  finance  report  re- 
lates to  the  army ;  but  it  sett  out 
with  an  observation  vi^ich  proves 
that  its  labours  could  not  be  of 
very  gre^t  avail,  for  it  thinks  it 
proper  to  avoid  giving  any  opi* 
nion  on  the  numerical  ammimt  of 
the  army ;   and  yet  this  U  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  subject 
The  sute  of  the  army  follows,. 

in 
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in  Kvcral  tables,  which  offer  no 
propositions  of  pablic  utility,  but 
merely  recite  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued,  or  imposed  by 
circumsunces«  The  first  and  se- 
cond are  returns  of  the  men  and 
horses  discharged  since  last  Octo- 
ber, amounting  to  31,916  rank 
and  file,  and  4,493  horses.  From 
hence  results  in  table  C«  the  re- 
gimental peace  establishment,  ex- 
clusive of  the  troops  in  India, 
amounting  to— 
.Cavalry  •  ,  •  .  8,954 
Foot  guards,  .  .  5,760 
Infentry,    ,     .    ,  55,080 

69,794 

Then  follows  a  comparison  of 
the  above  establishment  with  that 
of  antecedent  years,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  total  numeri. 
cal  force  reduced  since  1817  will 
be  55,802  officers,  non-commis- 
aoned  officers,  and  privates* 

A  reduction  of  meij  might  be 
expected  to  be  attended  with  a 
reduction  of  expense ;  but  the 
troops  in  1818  being  less  than 
those  in  1819  by  9142  men,  the 
charge  of  the  latter  is  greater  by 
88,834/, 

Wmatet  for  1818  .   ,ff6,493,967  13  10 
l)o.  for  1819  .      6.589,80«  18  3 

The  articles  in  which  the  esti* 
mates  of  1819  exceed  those  of 
18J8  are  staflF,  public  depart, 
"jents,  half.pay  allowances,  hos. 
pitals,  &c. 

The  third  report  of  the  select 
wmmittee  relates  to  the  navy. 
This  report  mforms  the  public, 
that 

Thetotalvotein 

18i8wa»    .         ,56,547,809  17  3 
And  that  the  ettioute  for 
*8'9i»       .    .        6,527,781  12  7 


^crtU9  in  1819        20,028,  4    8 


The  chief  thing  which  at  pre- 
sent strikes  us  as  deserving  auen- 
tion,  occurs  at  pa^  91  oftbe  re- 
port: here,  after  it  is  stated  respect- 
ing the  victualling-office,  that 
The  charges  in 

1818  amounted  to  jg47, 995  10   O 
In  1819  to        ....  47,827  10   O 

it  is  added—- 

<<As  this  office  continues  to 
wear  an  apoearance  di£Feringfrom 
that  of  sdl  departments,  arising 
from  the  number  of  extra  clerks  / 
employed  in  it,  your  committee 
have  thought  it  right  to  enter, 
into  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  reasons  for  this  difference : 
with  this  view,  they  called  for 
the  following  returns:^ 

**A  return  of  the  number  of 
accounts  in  arrear  at  the  victual- 
ling-office,  in  the  year  ending  the 
3}st  of  Pecember,  1818,  (fistin-. 
guishing  the  different  heads  of 
service  to  which  thev  belong,  and 
the  year  in  which  tne  arrear  has 
taken  place : 

^*  A  statement  of  the  number 
of  clerks  employed  in  conducting 
the  current  business  of  the  de- 
partment, as  well  as  of  the  num« 
ber  employed  in  the  examination 
of  the  arrear  accounts/' 

The  demand  for  diese  returns 
produced  a  letter,  too  long  to  in» 
sert,  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  victualling-office,  addressed 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  th^ 
admiralty,  <<  detailing  the  state 
of  business  in  the  office,  and  en« 
terine  into  pvticiilars,  which  sa. 
tisfiea  the  committee,  that,  howv 
ever  unlike  the  practice  of  other 
departments  the  manner  of  statbg 
the  detail  of  this  office  in  these 
estimates  may  be,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  public  have  not  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  services  of 
X3        .  the 
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the  csl5ibl!shment" — (a  very  sin- 
gular mode  of  speaking,  more  es- 
pecially when  coupled  with  what 
follows,  namely,  a  recomjiicn- 
dation  to  recast  the  whple  pf- 
fice).. 

"  With  a  view  of  retaining  that 
portion  of  this  esublishroentwhich 
It  is  desirable  for  the  public  to 
maintain,  and  of  discharging  that 
which  may  be  found  unnecessary, 
your  committee  recommend  a  re- 
insion  and  reconstruction  of  this 
office  by  the  ^ords  commissiioners 
pf  the  admiralty. 

"They  recommend  the  total 
extinction  of  that  class  entitled  ex- 
tra clerks^  in  time  of  peace:  an 
establishment  necessary  for  the 
due  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  office  should  be  maintained^ 
and  when  a  temporary  pressure 
of  business  occurs,  'extra  clerks/ 
to  meet  the  emergency,  should  be 
engaged)  and  should  be  discharg- 
^  when  the  cause  ceases." 

At  page  96,  a  notable  measnre 
pf  retrenchment  is  proposed  in 
die  following  terms  :— 

«*  Establishment  of  the  roy- 
al naval  asylum  for  1,000  or- 
phan children  of  sailor^  and 
marines. 

ff  This  It  a  charge  which  ap- 
pears for  the  first  tiitoe  in  the  navy 
estimates,  on  account  of  the  esta- 
blishment means  being  insufficient 
to  cover  its  expenditure. 

^<  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
^Ufierent  items  of  charge  by  which 
\t  is  proposed  to  be  maintained, 
your  committee  do  not  observe 
any  sum  which  appears  to  tbem 
to  be  unreasonable.  Tothe  char^ 
for  siKh  an  establishment  a(  this, 
irfiether  naval  or  military,  they 
yrould  not  object,  were  the  incomie 
of  the  countrj  more  ada|>ted  tp. 


meet  its  expenditure.  Under  e«« 
isting  circumstances,  your  com^ 
mittee  cannot  concur  in  recomn 
mending  to  the  house,  to  engage 
in  an  annual  expenditure  to  this 
amount.*' 

Tliis  retrenchment,  so  paltry  in 
itselfji  and  striking  as  it  does  at  a 
nieasure  pf  indisputable  humanity, 
justice,  and,  we  will  add,  policy, 
wjis  very  properly  rejected,  when 
it  came  before  parliament. 

One  of  the  most  calamitous 
consequences  of  the distresised  state 
of  the  coiintry  is,  thi^t  the  taxes 
necessarily  faUing  off  in  conse- 
quence of  this  distress,  a  more 
strict  ^d  rigorous  collection  isem^ 
ployed,  in  order  to  make  up  a^ 
far  as  possible  for  the  deficiency  ; 
ai^d  thus  the  pressure  of  taxatioa 
becomes  greater  and  more  galltne 
at  the  very  t^me  when  it  shoula 
be  rendered  more  easy  and  toler- 
able. Of  all  the  t^xes,  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  as  they  are  called* 
produce  more  dissatisfaction,  liti-. 
gation,  and  oppression  than  any 
others.  From  a  statement  present- 
ed to  the  house  of  commons  it 
appears,  that  within  tlie  year  1818 
there  had  been  139,000  sur« 
charges^  39|000  of  which  were 
appealed  against.  These  undoubt- 
edly arise  trom  two  circumstances 
principally :  in  the  first  place,  ch^ 
scnrity  in  the  mode  of  pointin? 
out  the  articles  to  he  taxed ;  and 
secondly,  the  character  of  the  sur- 
veyors, and  the  system  adopted 
by  them,  The  apts  of  parlia^ 
mcnt  imposing  or  modifying  the 
taxes  are  not  always  clear  and 
definite;  and  the  schedules  drawn 
up  from  those  acts  ^nd  senti>y  the 
assessors  to  every  householder,  are 
still  more  confused  and  intricate. 
It  is  no  woi^deri^  therefore,  if  the 
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middling  classes  of  society,  who 
compose  the  great  bulk  of  the 

Siopie  taxed^  cannot  understand 
e  schedules,  and  probably  would 
Qot  be  able  to  understand  the  acts 
of  parliament,  even  if  thev  had 
time  to  consult  them.  Omissions 
consequently  are  frequent;  and 
this  gives  a  fair  opportunity  to  a 
surveyor  of  increasing  his  own  in^ 
come,  by  inflicting  an  additional 
tax  on  that  of  his  neighbour.  The 
surveyors,  too,  are  not  always  of 
the  most  respectable  description  ; 
and  as  they  receive  a  portion  of 
the  sum  received  on  each  sur* 
charge,  from  these  causes  much 

Esssion  and  injustice  take 
.  All  these  grievances  might 
medied,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  odious 
and  oppressive  taxes,  or  to  taxes 
which  directly  break  in  upon 
the  morals  and  indirectly  on  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity,  such  as  the  lottery,  if 
the  finances  of  the  country  werq 
in  such  a  state,  that  ministers 
could  for  a  very  few  year<  pro- 
vide for  the  expenditure,  notwith- 
standing the  trifling  defalcation 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  or  modification  of  these 
taxes,  with  the  certainty  that  ul- 
timately the  revenue  would  be 
more  productive.  But  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  such,  that  the  increase  of  the 
former  cannot  be  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  even  a  tri- 
cing diminution  of  it  for  a  few 
years. 

What  then  are  our  prospects  ? 
In  peace  our  revenue  is  barely 
equal  to  our  expenditure,  or  if 
there  be  any  actual  surplus,  it  h 
so  very  trifling  that  its  operation 
as  a  sinking  fund  on  our  enor* 


mous  debt  must  be  very  slow  and 
weak  indeed.  In  the  event  of 
war,  our  expenditure  must  neces- 
sarily far  exceed  our  revenue ;  but 
we  shall  not  anticipate  hostilities. 
During  peace  therefore  is  there 
any  likelihood  that  there  will  be 
such  a  surplus  of  revenue  as  to 
aflbrd  a  powerful  sinking  fund  ? 
We  are  afraid  not :  it  must  pro- 
ceed either  from  an  increased  re. 
venue  or  a  diminished  expendi- 
ture. To  expect  an  increased  r^ 
venue  from  new  taxes  is  absurd : 
we  are  drained  already  as  mqch 
as  we  can  bear ;  and  we  are  afraid 
there  is  little  room  to  hope  that 
the  present  taxes  will  be  more 

firoductive  to  any  material  extent, 
f  trade  does  not  revive^  they  oan« 
not  possibly  :  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  expect  that  trade  will 
materially  improve.  With  respect 
to  diminished  expenditure,  the 
diminution  cannot  be  looked  for 
in  the  interest  of  the  debt,  unless 
the  sinking  fund  become  larger  | 
and  that  it  cannot  become  unless 
our  taxes  are  more  productive; 
and  even  if  the  sinking  fund  were 
larger,  the  expenditure  would  not 
be  reduced  by  means  of  it  to  us 
of  the  present  generation,  because 
taxes  are  levied  on  the  redeemed 
as  well  as  the  unredeemed  debt. 
Our  navy  is  reduced  as  miich  as 
it  can  be,  and  mqre  th^ii  it  ought: 
our  army  ou^ht  to  be  reduced 
more  ;  bqt  this  ministers  will  not 
do,  The  other  principal  branch 
of  expenditure  is  the  civil  list: 
and  though  the  deaths  of  some 
branches  of  the  Tojal  family  may 
occasionally  reduce  it,  yet  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  brongh;  up  again  to  its  former 
amount  by  an  increase  of  the  roy- 
al family.  In  1819  the  regula- 
X  i*  tioi^ 
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tion  of  the  Windsor  establishment 
came  before  parliament,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  queen. 
A  grant  of  100,000/.  per  annum 
had  formerly  been  made  to  the 
king  for  life,  in  order  to  support 
his  establishment  at  Windsor;  and 
a  further  grant  was  voted  to  the 

2ueen  of  58,000/.  per  annum,  be« 
des  10,000/.  per  annum  for  tra- 
veiling  expenses,  making  alto- 
gether 168,000/.  per  annum.  On 
uie  death  of  the  queen  parliament 
determined  to  reduce  the  annuity 
allotted  for  the  support  of  the 
king  to  50,000/.:  this,  with  the 
58,000/.  granted  to  the  queen, 
and  which  of  course  expired  at 
her  death,  made  the  total  reduc- 
tion in  the  Windsor  establishment 
amount  to  108,000/.  per  annum* 
Omt  of  this  however  there  was 
granted  by  parliament  25,000/. 
per  annum  for  allowances  to  her 
majesty's  servants,  making  a  sav- 
ing to  the  public  of  83,000/.  per 


annum.  The  sum  of  10/XKU  a 
year  was  granted  to  the  duke  of 
York  for  his  travelling  expenses^ 
he  succeeding  to  the  queen  m  the 
care  of  his  majesty's  person.  Thih 
last  arrangement  created  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  as  our  readen 
will  perceive,  in  parliament ;  and 
the  question  of  its  necessity  and 
propriety  was  agitated  with  equal 
keenness  among  the  public  at 
large.  In  its  favour  the  only  ar- 
gument of  real  weight  was  that 
uie  same  sum  had  been  granted 
to  the  queen:  to  this  it  was  repli* 
ed  that  an  unnecessary  grant 
having  expired,  care  ou^ttonave 
been  taken  not  to  renew  it ;  and  that 
it  was  impossible  it  could  cost 
either  the  queen  or  the  duke  of 
York  10,000/.  a  year  to  travd 
between  London  and  Windsor. 
The  fact  was,  the  duke  of  Yaik 
was  in  want  of  money ;  and  this 
was  eagerly  embraced  as  a  fair 
reason  ror  increasing  his  income. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ckiiues  of  the  Distress  in  the  Country — Depression  of  Priees^^hma  ofe* 
rating'^Causes  of  that  Depression — Reduction  of  Bank  Issuee^^Poor 
Laws^  Remedies  proposed^Mr.  Owen's  Plan-^EmigraHm  to  tht 
Cape-r'America-'  Waste  Lands — Roads — Refh/rm  m  Parliament. 

THE  distress  in  the  country 
being  so  general  and  deep, 
and  having  continued  so  long, 
with  so  little  prospect  of  being 
abated,  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  some  other  cause  for  it  than 
the  mere  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  That  this  transition  would 
disturb  the  distribution  of  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  industry,  in 
such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  produce  a  consider- 


fible  decree  of  distress,  there  could 
be  no  doubt : — but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  if  no  other  cause  o( 
a  more  permanent  and  poweiful 
nature  operated  in  conjunction 
with  this  transition,  the  efiects  of 
the  latter  would  soon  cease.  The 
difficulty  was  in  finding  out  this 
more  permanent  and  powerful 
cause.  If  inquiry  was  made  a» 
mong  the  distressed  agriculturists 
or  manufacturers  respecting  the 

mode 
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mode  in  which  they  were  ^kflfected, 
die  aniversal  r€plj  was  that  prices 
were  too  low,  and  that  there  was 
little  or  no  demand  even  at  low 

Cs.  If  lowness  of  price  had 
confined  to  one  of  these 
chssesy  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in 
what  manner  they  might  have 
been  reduced  to  distress;  but  it 
does  not  appear  how  distress 
dKndd  follow  from  lowness  of 
price  among  both  classes.  If  the 
articles  produced  by  the  agricul- 
turists and  manufacturers  (and 
tfaey  in  fact  comprise  all  the  pro- 
ductive classes  in  the  communitj») 
iail  in  price,  it  is  very  plain,  that 
though  on  die  one  hand  the  agri> 
colturist  has  reason  to  complain 
because  Jie  sells  his  produce  low, 
on  the  other  hand  he  has  reason 
to  rejoice,  insomuch  as  he  buys 
manufactured  produce  cheap : 
and  the  same  remark  applies  vo 
the  manufacturer;  if  tie  sells 
cheap^  he  buys  cheap.  There 
must  be  a  period,  indeed,  durine 
whieh  one  of  these  classes  wiS 
suffer  more  than  the  other,  be- 
cause whatever  aHects  prices,  so 
as  to  raise  or  depress  them  perma- 
nently, will  affiect  the  prices  of 
some  articles,  long  before  it  af- 
fects the  prices  of  ^  in  the  same 
manner  as  extreme  rains,  or  ex- 
treme dry  weather,  will  increase 
or  diminish  the  water  in  a  river 
in  one  part,  before  it  does  It  in 
other  parts,  or  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  stream.  But 
if  the  cause  of  depression  conti- 
nue, it  is  equally  evident  that  it 
^  act  on  ail  articles,  and  at  last 
nearly  in  the  sanie  degree. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  consi- 
dered, whether  there  are  any  cir- 
cumstances which  prevent  this  ge- 
neral depression  oz  prices ;  or  ra- 


dier,  whether,  while  the  agrtcul* 
turist  or  the  manufacturer  is 
obliged  to  seU  at  a  lower  price 
than  formerly,  he  is  obliged 
to  purchase  in  any  instance  at 
as  nigh  a  rate  as  formerly.  A 
little  reflection  will  soon  con- 
vince us  that  the  manufecturer 
and  the  agriculturist  are  on  a  dtf« 
ferent  footmg  in  this  respect*  The 
latter  (supposing  him  to  hold  his 
land  on  lease,  which  is  generally 
the  case,)  is  obli|^d  to  pay  th« 
same  rent,  notwithstanding  the 
produce  of  his  farm  has  fallen  in 
value;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
same  in  tythes:  he  is  obliged 
most  probably  to  pay  more  in 
poor  rates — for  depression  of 
prices  at  first  necessarily  occa^ 
sions  less  demand  for  labour,  md 
this  of  course  throws  more  people 
out  of  employment  and  on  the 
poor  rates.  The  manufacturern 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  bound 
by  a  lease ;  or  rather  the  rent  he 
may  pay  for  his  premises  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  his  ca» 
pitsu,  compared  to  the  rent  paid 
for  his  land  by  the  farmer:  he 
pays  no  tythes,  and  comparatively 
litue  poor  rate.  If  he  sells  hts 
cotton  i^^oods  at  a  lower  rate,  he 
buys  his  raw  cotton  at  a  lower 
rate :  he  pays  less  wages  to  hit 
labourers.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  in  which  they  both  amei 
although  the  price  of  their  re- 
spective produce  has  fallen  consi- 
derably, they  are  both  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  amount  of  taxes : 
and  this,  it  appears  to  us,  would 
account  for  a  considerable  degree 
of  the  distress  existine  among  all 
classes,  even  if  that  (Ustress  arose 
principallyfrom  lowness  of  prices: 
for  it  IS  evident  that  if,  wnile  a 
person's  income  is  diminished,  his 
necessary 
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necessary  expenditure  in  any  one 
instance  contiiiues  the  same,  di- 
stress must  ensue. 

But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance to  be  adirerted  to :  we  have 
already  stated,  that  the  complaint 
among  agriculturists  and  manu- 
facturers was  not  only  that  prices 
were  low,  but  that  they  could  sell 
little  even  at  low  prices.  If  the 
demand  continued  the  same  at 
low  prices ;  and  if  rents,  tythes, 
poor  rates,  and  taxes  were  lower- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  cheapness 
of  commodities,  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  low  prices  would  ulti- 
mately not  produce  any  distress. 
For  it  matter*  not  whether  the 
interchange  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  14  shillings  or  5  shil- 
lings ;  in  eitlier  case  the  farmer 
would  get  his  shoes  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  the  shoemaker 
would  obtain  his  bushel  of  wheat 
for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  while  all  those 
who  nad  nothing  to  take  into  the 
market  but  money  would  be  be- 
nefited by  die  fall  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  It  is  also  evident 
that  there  would  be  the  same  de- 
mand for  commodities  if  prices 
were  reduced ;  the  real  and  only 
effect  indeed  would  be,  that  in 
the  case  mentioned  (and  it  is  il- 
lustrative of  all  possible  cases) 
the  interchange  would  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  5  shillings  instead 
of  1 4  shillings.  A^  soon  as  things 
adjusted  themselves  to  this  altera- 
tion in  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities, there  would  be  the  same 
briskness  of  ti^de,  the  same  de- 
mand, and  the  same  profits.  But 
in  a  country  like  Great  Britain, 
where  some  things  will  not  yield 
to  the  change,  the  effects  must  be 
di£ferent»  and|  as  has  been  a^dy 


sliown,  if  prices  fall^  while  f€QiSp 
ty thes,  poor  rates,  and  taxes,  con- 
tinue the  same,  distress  most  be 
the  consequence. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  further, 
let  us  suppose  the  price  of  wheat 
to  be  ]  2x.  a  bushel ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  argument  let  us  also  sup* 
pose  that  I2s,  is  the  rent  per  acre 
of  the  farmers  land,  I2f.  per  acre 
the  amount  of  his  taxes  (including 
in  them  poor  rates  and  govern* 
ment  taxes),  and  that  he  pays  12r. 
for  his  shoes,  and  the  same  snm 
per  yard  for  his  cloth  ;  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  price  of  his  wheat  ^s 
to  6/.  per  bushel,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  him, 
in  the  purchase  of  his  shoes  or  his 
cloth,  if  the  same  reduction  pf 
price  should  take  place  in  them ; 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  still  buy 
a  pair  of  the  one.  and  a  yard  of 
the  other.  But  if  the  taxes  are 
the  same,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
two  bushels  of  wheat  will  bd 
required  to  pay  them,  instead  of 
one  bushel  as  before ;  and  if  two 
bushels  are  sold  for  {tie  payment 
of  taxes,  he  must  have  one  bushel 
less  than  he  had  before  to  lay 
out  in  shoes,  cloth,  or  some  other 
article.  If  besides  this  he  is  obli- 
ged to  sell  two  bushels  of  wheat  in 
order  to  make  up  his  rent,  while 
one  bushel  would  pay  it  before,  it 
is  also  clear  that  on  thi$  account 
he  will  also  have  a  bushel  less 
than  he  had  before  to  purchase 
shoes,  cloth,  &c. ;  so  chat  suppos* 
ing  the  produce  of  each  acre  to  be 
24  bushels  before  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  he  could 
pay  his  rent  and  taxes  by  2  bushels, 
and  consequently  lay  out  in  shoes,^ 
&c.  22  bushels ;  whereas  after  the 
fall,  his  rent  requiring  2  budieh^ 
and  hit  taxes  2  bu^ls,  there 
vankl 
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vrould  be  left  only  18  bushels  for 
the  purchase  of  shoesi  &c.  Here 
we  have  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  permanent  rents  and 
taxes,  combined  with  diminished 
prices,  to  produce  a  decreased  de- 
mand. 

If  however  we  examine  this  a 
little  more  closely,  we  shall  per^ 
Jiaps  be  convinced  that  we  have 
not  yet  got  at  the  real  cause  of 
our  distress,  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  accuiately,  that  some  other 
causes  must  be  operating  in  con- 
junction witli  the  cause  just  stated. 
In  the  case  given  above  it  would 
appear  that  the  iarmer,  having  4 
bushels  of  wheat  instead  of  2  to 
pay  for  rent  and  taxis,  was  not 
able  to  purcliase  froip  th^  manu- 
facturer %o  much  as  formerly,  and 
that  hence  die  manufacturer  suf- 
fered. But  why  is  the  farmer 
less  able  to  purchase  th^n  former- 
ly ?  Because  he  gives  more  of  his 
prodnce  in  rent  and  taxes,  and 
this  because  his  produce  has  fallen 
in  price.  But  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  landlord,  being  sible  to  pur- 
chase 2  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
double  the  proportion  of  other 
fcommodities  for  the  same  sum  of 
money,  will,  as  he  receives  the 
same  amount  of  rent,  be  able  to 
lay  out  more  money  than  former- 
ly, and  thus  make  up  for  the  de- 
creased expenditure  of  the  far- 
mer :  the  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  those  who  are  support- 
ed by  the  taxes  the  farmer  pays. 

The  diminution  in  the  bank  of 
England  issues  is  very  generally 
regarded  as  one  main  cause  of  the 
a^cultural  and  manufacturing 
distress,  and  it  was  under  this 
persuasion  that  the  resumption  of 
fash  payments  was  opposed  so 
^erj  strenuously.    Qut  in  the  fir^t 


place  It  does  not  appear  very  clear 
that  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments should  occasion  a  diminish- 
ed supply  of  bank  notes :  if  indeed 
there  was  a  pfobabtlity  of  a  de- 
mand for  gold,  when  the  bank 
resumed  cash  payments,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
issues ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
for  all  the  purposes  of  trade  bank 
notes  are  preferred  to  gold  ;  and 
that  the  former  would  not  be 
brought  to  the  bank  for  payment* 
unless  in  time  of  alarm,  or  in  case 
of  gold  being  above  the  mint  price. 
With  respect  to  alarm,  that  might 
be  easily  forseen,  and  the  amount 
of  notes  diminished  accordingly: 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  gold 
rising  above  the  mint  price,  as 
no  cause  in  time  of  peace  would 
produce  that,  except  a  very  larse 
issue  of  bank  notes,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be,  to  keep 
the  issue  of  them  below  what 
would  produce  such  an  effect,  and 
even  with  this  caution  it  appears 
to  us  that  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity to  diminish  the  circulation 
to  any  great  amount. 

The  circulation  of  bank  of  En- 
gland notes  has  however  been  con- 
siderably decreased;  and,  as  the 
circulation  of  provincial  notes  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  circulation  of 
of  those  of  thebanl^  England,  the 
diminution  of  the  circuLuing  me* 
dium  of  the  country  must  have 
been  very  great :  that  this  diminu- 
tion  could  not  take  place  withotit 
producing  at  least  for  a  time  a 
very  great  derangement  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture, is  evident*  But  after  all,  we 
Cs^mothelp  thinking  that  the  pre- 
sent distress,  great  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  will  be  a  cheap  purchase 
for  a  return  to  the  old-fashi<med 
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and  honottrabk  method  of  thms- 
acting  business  and  acquirmg  for- 
tunes ;  that  is,  transacting  it  exact- 
ly according  to  the  capital  really 
possessed, — without  speculation, 
ruinous  or  productive  of  enormous 
profits ;  and  trusting  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  fortune  1)7  attention 
and  industry  rather  than  by  gam- 
bling. 

^U)  conclude :  we  are  convinced 
that  one  powerful  cause  of  our 
distress  must  be  sought  after  in 
die  artificial  state  in  which  our 
circulation,  our  commerce,  and 
our  national  expenditure  has  been 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  a  return 
to  a  more  natural  state,  even  if  it 
if  m^de  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  preparation,  should  not  be 
productive  of  great  distress.  The 
nation  is  like  an  individual  who 
has  long  accustomed  himself  to 
violent  stimulants ;  the  efiects  were 
pleasant,  but  the  ultimate  effect 
would  be  fatal.  The  process  of 
giving  them  up  was  attended  with 
great  trouble  and  pain,  till  the 
constitution  was  restored  to  a 
healthy  and  natural  state;  and  the 
alternative  was,  abstaining  from 
the  stimulants  or  being  destroyed 
by  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  constitutionhasbeenbroken 
or  much  injured,  so  in  the  case  of 
a  nation  whose  afiairsare  involved, 
and  in  which  great  distress  exists, 
there  will  always  be  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  remedies  pro- 
posed. We  have  already  adverted 
to  Mt»  Owen's  plan :  he  is  still 
confident  that  it  would  cure  all 
our  evils ;  and  he  builds  his  con- 
fidence paotly  on  his  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  on  his  own 
success ;   be  says  men  may  be 


made  whatever  you  choose ;  they 
are  entirely  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances: surround  them  with 
certain  circumstances,  allow  no 
other  to  act  upon  or  come  near 
them,  and  they  will  be  wise  and 
virtuous :  surround  them  with  cir* 
cumstances  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion, and  they  will  be  ienorant  and 
vicious.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  men  are  not  en- 
tirely, though  they  are  in  a  great 
measure,  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances :  and,  secondly,  allowing 
they  are,  it  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable so  to  surround  them  with 
circumstances  as  to  ensure  their 
perfect  knowledge  and  virtue. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Owen's  per- 
sonal success,  it  should  be  read* 
lected  that  in  moral  as  well  at 
physical  experiments,  what  suc- 
ceeds on  a  small  scale  will  not  al- 
wavs  succeed  on  a  laxge  scale  $ 
ana  that  though  Mr.  Owen  may 
be  able  to  persuade  his  wori&> 
people  to  follow  implicitly  hu  r^ 
gulations,  yet  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  persuade  the  great  mass 
of  the  population ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  as  well  as  wrong  to 
endeavour  to  force  them  by  legis- 
lative enactments. 

Because  great  numbers  of  tho 
people  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, it  has  been  argued  that  this 
country  cannot  support  all  its  in? 
habitants,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
relieved  from  its  extra  population 
by  emigration.  This  idea,  as  we 
have  akeady  shown  in  a  fonner 
volume,  proceeds  on  an  erroneous 
view  of  what  is  really  extra  po* 
pulation:  if  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  able  to  support  all 
their  population  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  (that  is,  only  six  years 
agoy)  and  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
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fact  that  it  was  fo,— how  can  it 
he  incapable  of  supporting  them 
at  present  ?    There  is  the  same 
qoantity  and  fertility  of  soil;  there 
b  the  same  labour  and  industry^ 
and  the  sanoe  cafMtaL  Deficiency 
of  such  support  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  any  country  has  been 
accustomed  to,  may  proceed  from 
two  causes:  either  the  numbers 
of  the  people  are  so  neat  that  no 
other  distribution  of  property,— - 
no  additional  skill  and  industry, 
can  render  the  subsistence  ade^ 
ouate  to  their  support,—- or  the 
distribution  of  property,  which,  if 
wisely  and  fairly  made,  would  be 
folly  adequate  to  support  all  the 
population,may  be  rendered  quite 
inadequate,  by  beine  unfair  and 
disproportioned«    The  late  king 
of  Wurtemberg,   imitating  our 
l/iniliam  ri.,  drove  a  Kreat  num« 
ber  of  ^  peasantry  of  bis  country 
from  their  homes,  in  order  to  en- 
lam  his   hunting-gjTOund,  *  or 
father,  in  order  to  give  greater 
acconmiodation  to  the  animals  he 
meant  to  bunt.    What  was  the 
oonsequence?  His  country  was  no 
longer  capable  of  supporting  the 
same  population  as  it  did  Mfore 
diismeasure  was  adopted.  But  was 
it  really  over-peopled  ?   Certain- 
ly not:  the  rescmding  of  this 
measure,  the  ezpeUmg  the  boars, 
kc   and  restoring  XM  people, 
would  have  rendered  the  kmgdom 
of  Wurcem1)erg  as  populous  as 
before.     We   quote    this    case 
merely  as  illustrating  the  doctrine 
we  hxfe  laid  down  :  population 
presses  hard  on  the  means  of  sub« 
ttstenoe  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe,  and  from  almost  eveiy 
country  emigration  to  America  it 
going  on,  and  in  some  is  encou« 
ngcd.  But  what  is  the  fact  i '  In 


every  country  of  Europe  there  are 
the  means  of  supporting  a  much 
larger  population ;  for  are  thero 
not  waste  lands  there  as  well  as  in 
America  ?  Is  not  agriculture  im- 
perfect even  in  the  best  cultivated 
parts  of  it?  Do  not  tlie  insti- 
tutions of  society,  or  rather  the 
modes  of  government,  add  to  that 
unequal  atstribution  of  property, 
which,  in  a  mater  or  less  degree, 
will  always  l>e  produced  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  industry,  skill, 
and  good  conduct  ?  And  in  our 
own  country  particularly,  have 
not  the  events  of  the  last  twenty* 
five  years,  by  excessive  loans  and 
consequent  taxation,  created  a  new 
class  in  society — ^the  wealthy  fund- 
holders— -whose  wealth  has  been 
drawn  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  people  ? 

But  though  we  do  not  trace  the 
inability  of  a  hr^e  part  of  our  po- 
pulation to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  a  real  extra  popu- 
lation, that  is,  a  population  which 
the  soil  of  the  country  is  totally 
unable  to  support,  yet  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  is  practi- 
cable so  to  restore  property  to  a 
more  equal  distribution,  as  to  ren- 
der this  country^  adequate  to  the 
support  of  all  its  inhabitants  in 
that  manner  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed :  and  certainly, 
if  the  extra  population  cannot  be 
maintamed  at  home  eicept  by  the 
labour  of  others,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  emigrate. 

It  was  natural  and  commend- 
able for  government,  when  they 
were  convinced  that  emigration 
would  take  place  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do  to  prevent  it,  and 
when  they  were,  moreover,  con- 
vinced that  it  was  desirable  in  the 
present 
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present  state  of  the  country — to 
endeavour  to  direct  it  rather  to- 
wards our  own  colonies  than  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  se- 
lected, and  parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  50,000/.  to  assist  such  as 
chose  to  emigrate,  in  order  to 
make  the  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  at  first:  the  following  are 
the  terms  on  which  lands  were 
to  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  view 
of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
emigrating  to  the  Cape  and  to 
America. 

**  K  The  landdrost  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  assign  a  proportion  of 
waste  land  to  any  person  wishing 
to  hold  it,  situate  to  the  eastward 
of  Bosjesman's  river  in  the  district 
of  Witenhage,  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  means  of  the  appli- 
cant ;  thus  a  father  of  a  family, 
having  grown-up  sons,  or  other 
relations  residing  with  him,  whose 
means  would  enable  such  relatives 
to  occupy  land  apart  on.theirown 
account,  may  have  the  quantity 
of  land  he  is  permitted  to  occupy 
increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  means  of  such  rela- 
tires :  it  will  be  evident  that  such 
associations  will  be  the  greater 
security  ;  and  it  is  evident,  by 
many  examples  within  the  know- 
ledge of  each  of  you,  that  such 
associations,  even  under  less  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  have  been 
unmolested. 

*<  2,  These  lands  will  be  granted 
to  the  occupiers  at  a  rent  now  to 
be  fixed,  which  rent,  however, 
will  be  remitted  for  the  first  ten 
years;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  (during  which  the 
party  or  his  family  must  have  re- 
sided on  the  estate, )  the  land  shall 
be  measured  at  the  expense  of 
government,  and  the  holder  shall 


obtain  (without  fee)  his  title  there^ 
to,  on  perpetual  quit-rent;  sub-« 
ject  however  to  this  clause,  beyond 
the  usual  reservations,  that  the 
land  shall  become  forfeited  to  the 
eovemment,  in  case  the  party 
Siall  abandon  die  estate,  and 
cease  to  reside  or  occupy  the 
same. 

"  3,  Parties  wishing  for  grants 
in  the  district  here  mentioned,  will 
not  be  necessitated  to  make  a  di- 
rect api^lication  to  his  excellency 
the  governor,  as  in  other  cases ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  them 
to  address  the  landdrost,  pointing 
out  where  they  propose  to  setde, 
and  the  audiority  or  the  landdrost 
shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  the 
party  of  the  intention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  in  this  regard. 

**  4f,  The  landdrost  is,  however, 
to  be  particularly  cautious  in  the 
distribution  of  ground,  so  as  to 
preserve  waters,  that  the  most 
extensive  accommodation  possible 
may  be  afforded  in  that  regard 
to  future  settlers ;  the  necessity 
of  which  must  be  obvious  from 
the  supposed  scarcity  of  springs  in 
the  districts  in  question 

<<5«  In  order  likewise  to  obtain 
the  most  accurate  infbrmatioa 
possible  with  respect  to  springs 
in  the  whole  of  this  district,  & 
landdrost  is  called  upon  to  give 
publicity  to  the  proelamauon  is* 
sued,  offering  rewards  for  the  dis- 
covery of  springs  proportioned  to 
their  strength. 

**  6.  The  landdrost  will  con* 
municate  to  the  colonial  secretary, 
i^uarterly,  a  list  of  persons  taking 
lands  under  this  invitation,  and 
describing  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble the  utuatton  of  the  occupan* 
cies* 

**  Any  individual  who  will  dto- 

cure  and  convey  to  the  colony 
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sobordinate  laboDiersy  and  either 
reside  or  appoint  an  agent  to  re- 
side with  them  in  the  colony,  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
usual  condition»  land  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  100  acres  for  every 
male  of  above  17  actually  settled 
on  the  land  ^jznXtd," 

The  pubhc  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  very  mat  advantages  which 
may  be  cwrived  by  a  person  en- 
joving  a  certain  portion  of  capi- 
tal, and  enabled  thereby  to  hire 
and  retain  a  proportionate  num« 
ber  of  able-bodied  men,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  agriculturists,  masons^ 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 

An  individual  with  such  means 
would  receive  a  tract  of  country^ 
enensive  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed  by 
him,  b^  which  in  a  short  space  of 
time  he  might  double  or  treble 
his  capital,  and  the  very  labourers 
and  others  employed  by  him, 
might  (after  S  or  4  years  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  person  em- 
ploying them)  become  themselves 
entitled  to  receive  a  grant  of  land 
in  a  similar  proportion. 

The  advantages  both  as  to  emi- 
gration and  colonization,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Cape,  before  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  immense. 
Persons  emigrating  to  the  Cape 
are  landed  close  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  to  receive  their  grant  of 
lands,and  the  landswill  begranted 
wnt  free  for  the  space  of  10  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  are 
to  be  retained  for  ever,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  quit-rent  to 
government ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary,  if  they  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  of  Aonerica,  they 
would  have  to  travel  up  the  coun- 
t{7  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  to 
the  spot  which  they  are  to  inhabit, 


by  the  expenses  of  which  ioomef. 
a  great  part  of  their  smaU  capitsu 
would  be  consumed— -and  Uienf 
instead  of  receiving  lands  rent 
free  for  the  space  of  10  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  having 
permission  to  hold  them  for  ever 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  quit* 
rent,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
purchase  every  acre  of  land  from 
the  American  government,  at  the 
rate  of  one,  two,  or  three  dollars 
an  acre ;  and  this  land,  before  it 
can  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivatioup 
must  be  cleared  of  wood  by  im- 
mense labour,  and  at  a  vast  ez- 
pense.  In  the  Cape  territory,  they 
will  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  and  in  the 
way  of  communicating  with  and 
receiving  supplies  from  their  mo- 
ther country* 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words,  let  all  persons  desirous  of 
emigration  look  to  the  Cape,  as, 
even  in  its  most  confined  view,  it 
must  strike  the  dullest  observer 
that,  1st,  an  outlet,  and  that  of  a 
most  superior  description,  is  offer- 
ed for  our  redundant  population  ; 
2dly,  a  vent  to  our  manufactures 
of  every  description,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  employment  at 
home,  as  every  article  (from  a  nail 
upwards)  requisite  forihecolonyy 
must  be  supplied  from  homef 
3dly,  the  enrichment  of  ourselves, 
instead  of  our  neighbours,  by  the 
sale  of  wines  made  in  our  own  co- 
lony ;  4thly,  to  small  capitalists, 
say  of  100/^  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented of  employing  it  most  ad- 
vantageously,  and  thereby  acquir- 
ing a  handsome  independence  for 
themselves  and  families,  as  indeed 
large  families  for  the  purpose  of 
colonisation  are  riches ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  which  can  never  be  re* 
garded  as  of  doubtful  importance, 
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the  diftinon  of  the  knovdtdge  of 
Christianity  throughoat  the  vast 
rmons  of  southern  Africa. 

In  this  comparatire  view,  one 
drcumstance   which    would    be 
considered  by  ahnost  all  who 
meant  to  emigrate  as  arery  great 
advantage  in  favour  of  America, 
is  Overlooked :  we  allude  to  the 
greater  degree  of  political  and 
civil  liberty  enjoyed  there.    At 
the  Cape  the  governor's  will  is  al- 
most the  supreme  law :  he  can 
send  out  of  tJie  colony  any  person 
h^  chooses.    It  may  be  said  in- 
deed that  redress  may  be  obtained 
in  England  i  but  even  supposing 
it  were  ultimately,  the  vexation, 
trouble,  expense,  and  uncertainty 
present  most  formidable  evils.  In 
America  nobody  is  taxed  without 
his  own  consent}   and  nobody 
can  be  affected  in  person  or  pro- 
perty^  without  the  verdict  of  a 
jury«     Besides,  all  who  go  to 
America  naturaUy  look  forward 
to  the  i^od  when  their  descend- 
ants wiU  rise  to  be  members  of 
the  government :  the  highest  of* 
fices  are  open  to  all,  and  have  in 
fkct'been  obuuned  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons.     As  political 
considerations  lead  to  emigration 
as  much  as  want  of  employment, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  Ame- 
rica will  not  drain  off  by  far  the 
greatest   number   of  emigrants 
mm  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  waste 
landsy  and  the  improvement  dE 


the  roads,  have  often  been  pdnted 
out  and  recommended  as  means 
of  affording  employment  to  the 
poor  I  and  during  the  year  1819 
both  these  have  been  resorted  to ; 
but  it  is  knposstble  at  present  to 
tell  the  result :  it  is  evident  1k>w- 
ever  that  the  cultivation  of  that 
part  of  Dartmoor  Forest  which 
IS  capable  of  cultivation  (for  this 
tract  of  country  has  been  selected 
for  the  first  experiment)  can  af- 
ford employment  only  to  few: 
and  that  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. 

The  advocates  for  a  reform  in 
parUament  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
removing  or  palliating  the  evils 
of  our  present  condition  by  emi- 
eration,  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  sainng  banks,  or  indeed 
by  any  other  means  than  a  radicd 
reform.  In  the  subsequent  chap* 
ter  we  shall  advert  more  pardcu- 
larly  to  what  are  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  those  who  are  advo- 
cates for  what  they  call  a  radical 
reform  in  parliament.  We  men- 
tion them  here  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  absurdity 
of  imagining  that  any  cOnstitatioa 
of  paniament  can  remove  the 
evils  under  which  we  labour,  or 
that  the  happiness  of  the  people 
would  be  secured,  if  in  all  cases 
the  will  of  the  peo|>le  was  follow* 
ed :  and  yet  fam  is  the  leading 
and  characteristic  principle  of  the 
ladioal  refonners. 
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Disqffectiont  in  the  Country'-^Radical  Doctrines-^Rrform  of  ParHament^-* 
Labour  the  Source  of  Wealth — Physical  Force^^Mancbester  Meeting, 


THE  deep  and  general  distress 
existing  among  all  classes 
connected  with  the  agriculture 
and  the  manufactures  otthe  coun- 
try, naturally  produced  discoit- 
tent  and  disaffection:  people 
were  desirous  of  working,  but 
could  hot  find  employment ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  distress  their 
spirits  Were  depressed,  and  their 
temper  was  galled^  by  having  to 
pay  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
trifling  earnings  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  while  they  saw  these  taxes 
distributed  among  what  they 
deemed  a  useless  set  of  people. 
Even  those  who  did  not  think 
that  the  measures  of  government 
had  produced  their  misery,  were 
convinced  that  government  could 
relieve  it;  and  as  they  did  not, 
their  loyalty  was  shaken.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  a  num- 
ber of  cheap  publications  were 
put  forth,  which  increased  its  dis- 
affection towards  the  government : 
at  first  the  only  doctrine  held 
forth,  either  in  those  publications, 
Of  at  the  meetings  which  were 
called  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  was  a  reform  in  parlia- 
n»eni.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  persuade  people  that  they  were 
ill  governed,  that  all  their  misery 
proceeded  from  bad  government, 
and  that  if  they  were  governed 
according  to  their  own  will,  they 
would  be  governed  better,  and  be 
no  longer  subject  to  the  priva- 
Uons  under  which  they  suffered. 
»ut  they  could  not  govern  them- 
1819.  ^ 


selves  till  there  was  a  radical  re* 
form  in  parliament:  by  a  radical 
reform  was  meant  such  a  reform 
as  would  give  to  all,  or  nearly  all| 
a  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament,  and  to  exercise  this 
right  annually.  All  other  reforms 
of  parliament  were  regarded  as  ' 
inefficient,  as  a  mere  mockery. 

But  the  doctrines  promulgated 
both  in  pamphlets  and  at  meet- 
ings were  not  long  confined  to 
radical  reform ;  they  soon  em- 
braced two  other  topics.  The 
labouring  people  were  taught  to 
believe  that  labour  was  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  and  of  course 
that  they  alone  were  the  produ- 
cers of,  and  had  a  right  to,  the 
wealth  of  the  commimity.  The 
natural  inference  was,  that  those 
who  moved  in  the  higher  ranks, 
and  were  possessed  of  properly, 
were  regarded  as  unjust  detainers 
of  what  oelonged  to  the  labouring 
classes;  and  they  were  not  unfre- 
quently  told  by  the  latter,  that 
the  time  would  soon  arrive  when 
property  would  pass  to  those  by 
whose  labour  it  had  been,  pro- 
duced or  improved. 

It  was  a  natural  and  easy  in- 
ference, from  the  belief  that  the 
'  great  mass  of  the  people  had  been 
deprived  of  their  political  rights, 
and  of  their  just  property,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  these  would 
remove  all  their  misery,  to  be 
convinced  that,  if  this  restoration 
was  not  granted,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  by  force  ;  or  at  least  that 
Y  govern- 
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government  ought  to  be  intimi* ' 
dated  by  the  formidable  appear- 
ance and  preparation  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Hence  arose  the  numerous 
meetings  that  took  place  in  most 
of.the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  One  of 
the  first  of  these  meetings  was 
held  at  Manchester  about  the 
.  micldle  of  January :  Mr.  Hunt 
pitsided;  and  the  character  of 
the  meeting  as  well  as  of  the  man 
may  be  ju(k;edof  fromtheinscrip- 
tions  on  the  flags  which  were 
borne  before  the '  multitude,  as 
well  as  from  expressions  used  by 
Mr.  Hunt : '  among  the  former 
were,  Rights  of  Man — Universal 
Suffra|;e— •Hunt  and  Liberty  : 
and  Mr.  Hunt  plainly  told  the 
meeting, that  they  ought  nolonger 
to  petition  the  house  of  commons, 
after  they  had  kicked  their  prayers 
and  petitions  out  of  doors ;  and  he 
asked  them  whether  they  would 
come  forward  as  men  andEnglish- 
men^and  claini  their  rights. 
.  For  some  montlis  afterwards 
no  meetings  of  consequence  were 
held ;  but  in  June  there  were  nu- 
merous meetings,  especially  at 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester:  violent 
speeches  were  made  at  all  these : 
taxation,  places^  pensions,  the 
usurpations  and  oppressions  of 
die  rich  over  the  poor  were  the 
evils  complained  of :  annual  par- 
liaments and  universal  su£fraG;e 
were  the  remedies.  In  or&r 
that  the  advocates  of  these  doc- 
trines might  act  with  more  effort, 
a  regular  communication  was  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Female  reform  socie- 
ties were  constituted;  and  mo- 
the  rsinstilled  into'  the  minds  of 
their  children  <*  a  deep-rooted  ha- 


tred of  their  tyrannical  rolas.  *' 
With  such  zeal  and  such  means 
it  is  not.surprising  that  these  doc* 
trines  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England  and  IScbt&nd :  tbe 
agricultural  population,  though 
offering  under  great  distress, 
were  too  much  scattered  to  be 
able  to  act  in  a  body  or  systema- 
tically. ■ 

In  the  month  of  July  a  public 
meetiujg;  was  held  at  Birmineham* 
at  which  sir  Charles  Woudeyp 
a  barcilet  of  an  ancient  £unil^9 
and  of  some  landed  propertj  m 
Staffordshire,  was  elected  to  sit 
in  parliament  **  as  the  legis- 
latorial attorney  and  represeft- 
tative  of  Birmingham.*'  Go- 
vernment were  roused  at  this 
daring  proceeding:  sir  CSiarles 
Wolseley,  who  had  aereed  to 
claim  his  seat  in  thje  house  of 
commons,  was  arrested  for  sedi- 
tious words  spoken  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Stockport ;  and  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  the  name  of 
Harrison,  who  had  also  spoken  at 
Stockport,  was  arretted  whOe  at- 
tending a  meeting  called  by  Hunt 
at  Smithfield.  Circular  letters 
were  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  to  the 
lord  lieutenants  of  the  distuAed 
counties,  directing  them  to  take 
every  necessary  measure  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity.  The 
radicsd  reformers  however  were 
not  inumidated;  they  seem  to 
have  been  convinced  that  they 
were  humerous  and  powerfm 
enough  to  contend  with  govern- 
ment; and  under  this  persua- 
sion they  resolvod  to  pursue  tikrir 
violent  and  unlawful  meiuures. 
A  public  notice  was  chrulated 
that  they  intended  to  meet  at 
Manchester  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing 
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cfaootbg  a  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatiTc  tn  the  same  manner  as 
Birmingham  had  done :  but  the 
Blanchester  magistiates  giving 
notice  that  they  should  regard 
such  meetings  as  illegal,  and 
therefore  would  not  permit  ity  the 
design  was  gWen  up.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Hunt  came  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting 
at  Manchester  to  petition  for  a 
reform  in  parliament. 

The  16ui  of  August  was  the 
day  fixed  on  for  this  meeting.  In 
our  public  occurrences  for  that 
monm  will  be  found  what  we  be^ 
lieve  to  be  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial account  of  what  occurred 
on  that  dreadful  and  melancholy 
occasion.  In  our  next  volume 
we  shall  have  to  report  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hunt  for  presiding  at  this 
meetbg ;  and  the  evidence  given 
on  that  occasion  will  be  found  to 
prove  two  most  important  parti* 
culars. 

In  the  first,  place ;  that  such 
meetings,  composed  of  50,000 
people,  or  even  more^  were  not 
only  dan^^etous  to  the  peace  of 
the  town  m  which  they  were  held, 
but  also  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  at  large;  and  this  not 
viettlj  on  accopnt  of  what  mi^ht 
direcdy  and  immediately  arise 
put  of  such  meetings,  but  by  their 
mdirect  and  ulterior  consequences. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
vhat  must  be  the  effect  on  the 
nitqds  of  ignorant,  distressed,  and 
disaffected  people  (and  the  great 
proportion  of  all  such  meetings 
"jpst  be  made  up  of  people  of 
|«is  description),  if  they  frequent- 
*y  saw  themselves  assembled  in 
masses  of  50,000 ;  and  whUe  thus 
assembled  were  addressed  in  such 
language  as  Hunt  in  general  used 


to  them  ;— *if  they  were  told,  tbat 
their  labour  was  the  source  of  all 
wealth— that  while  they  them- 
selves, with  their  wiveis  and  chil- 
dren, were  starving,  there  were, 
thousands  who  were  revelling  in 
luxury  and  wantonness,  drawn 
from  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
and  that,  the  first  law  of  nature 
being  self-preservation,  if  they 
could  not  by  fair  and  peaceable 
means  obtain  a  share  of  what  was 
their  own,  they  would  be  justified 
in  taking  it  by  force.  To  talk  of 
such  large  masses,  goaded  as  they 
were  by  misery,  and  inflamed  by 
seditious  harangues,  deliberatiiig, 
or  even  being  caplable  of  judging 
coolly,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme : 
action,  and  not  deliberation,  was 
what  alone  they  were  fit  for: 
and  action,  violent,  rash,  and  de- 
structive, not  only  of  the  peace 
of  the  country,  but  of  their  own 
real  interests.  Under  this  view 
of  such  meetings  (and  it  is  by 
no  means  an  unfair  or  exaggerated 
one^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  highly  dangerous— and 
that,  if  the  kws  could  not  pre- 
vent them,  they  Qught  to  be  made 
strong  enough  t6  prevent  them. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting  the  magistrates, 
acted  illegally:  they  had  no  legal 
right  to  disperse  the  meetings 
even  by  means  of  the  police ;  and 
they  had  still  less  right  to  employ 
the  military,  when  no  necessity 
for  their  interference  existed.  The 
meeting  was  peaceable  at  the 
time  the  military  rushed  in  a^ 
mong  them ;— Mr.  Hunt,  against 
whom  the  jnagistrates  had  issued . 
a  warrant,  made  no  resistancet 
or  show  of  resistance,  but  sur- 
rendered himself  at  once  in  tlu: 
most  peaceable  and  proper  man- 
Y2  ner. 
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ner.  The  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates, therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
probated in  too  severe  terms ;  and 
that  such  conduct  should  have 
received  the  approbation  of  go- 
vernment and  of  the  sovereign  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  and  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  information  they 
received  was  incorrect,  or  that 
they  acted  on  the  foolish  and  mis- 
chievnus  principle,  too  much  at- 
tended to  by  all  governments,  of 
supporting  their  agents. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
truth  would  not  be  got  at  in  Lan- 
cashire, nor  any  redress  for  the 
lives  lost  at  Manchester :  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  coroners  were  either 
at  variance  with  what  had  cer- 
tafnly  happened,  or,  as  at  Old- 
ham, the  evidence  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  gone  into.  At  last 
It  was  supposed  that  Hunt,  and 
those  who  were  taken  with  him, 
would  be  committed  for  high 
treason  j  but  this  was  abandoned, 
and  they  were  committed  to  Lan- 
caster castle  on  a  charge  of  ha  v. 
ing  conspired  to  alter  the  law  by 
force  and  threats* 

The  intelligence  of  the  result  of 
the  Manchester  meeting,  instead 
of  intimidating  the  reformers, 
roused  them  to  greater  activity 
and  violence :  meetings  were  held 
at  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland;  at 
most  of  which  black  flags,  with 
the  word  Vengeance,  were  car- 
ried. M  ost  of  those  meetings  ter- 
minated peaceably :  but  the  ma- 
gi«trates  of  Paisley,  by  endea- 
vouring to  seize  the  flags,  pro- 
duced some  disturbance*  A  sub- 
scription was  formed  in  London, 
Liverpool,  &c.  to  relieve  those 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Man- 
chester, and  also  to  obtain  legal 


redress:  but  the  grand  jury  at 
Lancaster  threw  out  all  the  bills 
that  were  presented  against  the 
Manchester  yeomanry  for  cutting 
and  maiming.  True  bills  how- 
ever were  found  by  the  grand 
jury  at  Manchester  against  Hunt 
and  nine  others  for  a  conspiracy. 

Meetings  were  held  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  London,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  at 
which  strong  resolutions  were 
passed  against  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates :  at  the  London  meeting 
an  address  was  voted  to  the  prince 
regent,  in  reply  to  which  his  roy- 
al highness  reprimanded  the  ad- 
dressers for  judging  erroneously 
on  the  subject ;  and  told  theni> 
thAt  if  the  laws  had  been  violat- 
ed, the  tribunals  of  the  country 
were  open,  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  they 
prayed,  for  him  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry,— ^A  deputation  waited  on 
the  lord  mayor,  with  a  requisition 
for  him  to  call  a  common  hall ; 
this,  however,  he  absolutely  refu- 
sed to  do*  Upon  this  refusal,  a 
remonstrance  was  addressed  to  his 
lordship,  setting  forth  the  right 
of  the  livery  to  express  their  opi- 
nion on  public  a£fairs,  whenever 
they  thought  proper.  As  this  re- 
monstrance had  not  the  effect  of 
changing  his  lordship's  determi- 
nation, the  livery  who  had  signed 
it,  resolved,  at  the  regular  com- 
mon-hall on  Michaelmas  day,  for 
the  election  of  a  lord  mayor,  not 
to  permit  the  regular  business  to 
proceed  till  the  lord  mayor  agreed 
to  their  requisition.  In  conse- 
quence of  tliis  resolution,  there 
was  great  confusion  and  tumult 
on  the  occasion :  the  livery,  how- 
ever, could  not  attain  their  ob- 
ject. 

Of  all  the  meetings  which  were 
hdd 
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held  on  the  subject  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  at  Manchester,  none 
were  more  respectably  attended 
than  that  of  Yorkshire :    the  re- 
quisition to  the  high  sheriff^  was 
signed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  many  other 
nobility,  as  well  as  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability   and   landed 
property.     Earl  Fitzwilliam    at- 
tended the  meeting  himself,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  he  was  dis- 
missed by  ministers  from  his  situ- 
ation of  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire,     This 
proceeding  gave  great   and  ge- 
neral oflFence:    perhaps   there  is 
no  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  su- 
perior to  lord  Fitzwilliam  for  re- 
spectability of  character,  or  who 
would  be  less  disposed  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  name  and  presence 
to  improper  or  dangerous  assem- 
blies.   It  was  urged  in  defence  of 
the  measure  of  dismissing  him, 
that  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
many  violent  reformers — that  dis- 
loyal  and  seditious  speeches  were 
niade  at  it ;  and  that  such  men  as 
his  lordship  ought,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  to  have  discoun- 
tenanced, instead  of  promoting 
and  attending  such  meetings.  But 
are  public  meetings  not  to  be  held 
or  attended  by  really  loyal  men, 
because  bad  men  may  attend  them, 
or  because  they  may  be  produc- 
tive of  mischief  ?    Is  it  not  appa- 
rent that  one  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  disaffec- 
tion and  disloyal  doctrines  is,  by 
the  well-disposed,  especially  those 
of  higher  ranks,  mixing  with  the 
ttass  of  the  people?    Can  any 
one  doubt  that  if  lord  Fitzwilliam 
had  not  countenanced  the  meet- 
jng  by  his  presence,  it  would  have 
°*en  very  tumultuous,  instead  of 
passing  off  peaceably  as  it  did  ? 


Is  it  not  well  known,  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments 
used  by  the  radical  reformers  in 
support  of  their  doctrines  is  drawn 
from  the  indifference  of  the  higher 
classes  to  the  interests  of  the  low- 
er ?  and  what  palpable  and  prac* 
tical  proof  of  the  weakness  of  this 
argument  could  be  more  effiectual, 
than  the  attendance  of  such  men 
as  lord  Fitzwilliam  on  meetings 
called  to  consider  and  endeavour 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
people  ? 

Government  however  were  re- 
solved to  act  with  vigour,   not 
considering  that  vigour,   if  not 
directed  and  accompanied  with 
wisdom  and  justice,  only  defeats 
the  object  in  view ;  and  that,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  does 
not  benefit  those  who  employ  it, 
while  it   irritates   and  inflames, 
without    effectually    repressing, 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
The  bills  which  they  brought  into 
parliament,   and  the  arguments 
for  and  against  them,  are  given 
in    the    parliamentary    debates. 
That  some  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  repress  seditious  publica- 
tions,   which    being  always  ad- 
dressed to  the  prejudices,  feelings, 
passions,  and  sufferings  of  igno- 
rant or  ill-informed  people,  must 
be  injurious^  not  only  to  the  go- 
vernment, but  also  to  those  who 
read  them,  few  will  be  disposed  - 
to  deny :  that  secret  training  and 
exercising,  and  the  meeting  of 
immense  masses  of  people,  were 
likewise  hostile  to  public  tranquil- 
lity, as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  real  liberty,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  repressed  by  the 
arm  of  the  law — must  also  be  ad- 
mitted.    But  government   were 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  dis- 
turbed and  disaffected  state  of  the 
Y  3  country 
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country  proceeded  entirely,  or 
nearly  sof  from  bad  principles  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  instilled 
into  them  by  seditious  writings 
and  harangues.  Where  there  is 
no.  res4  misery,  arising  either  from 
bad  government,  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  other  causes,— -seditious 
writings  and  speeches  will  have 
little  or  no  effect :  no  man  will 
find  it  for  his  interest  to  have  re- 
course to  them.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  all  countries,  know 
what  is  for  their  real  good  too 
well,  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
it,  when  it  is  really  in  their  pos* 
session :  they  are  too  domestic, 
too  much  attached  to  their  wives 
and  families,  to  expose  themselves 
and  them  to  ruin,  if  they  are  com* 
fortably  off.  But  reverse  their 
condition:  let  them  see  their 
wives  and  children  imploringthem 
for  bread,  which  they  cannot  pro- 
cure—let them  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  labour,  and  not  able 
to  get  employment— or,  if  em- 
ployed, let  them  be  so,  perhaps, 
lor  fifteen  hours  each  day,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  receive  such  a  mi- 
serably pittance  as  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  wretched  hovel  in 
which  they,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  obliged  to  shelter  them- 
selves— ^and  then  those  domestic 
habits  and  attachments,  that  love 
for  their  funilies-— which  secured 
their  peaceable  dispositions  and 
behaviour,  and  made  them  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  sedition— will  ope* 
rate  directly  the  reverse :  they 
will  eagerly  catch  at  any  thing, 
however  absurd,  which  seems  to 
promise  them  relief;  they  will 
believe,  and  give  themselves  up 
Co  the  gtiidance  of  designing  and 
disaffectedmen— not  because  their 
principles  are  corrupted,  not  be- 
cause they  have  ceased  to  love 
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their  country,  not  because  they 
have  thrown  aside  their  loyalty, — 
but  because  from  no  others,  but 
those  who  seek  to  take  advantage 
of  their  distress,  do  they  receive 
any  sympathy,  or  promise  or  pro- 
spect of  amelioration.  Gorem- 
ment  acted  most  unwisely,  as  well 
as  unjustly,  in  putting  down  by 
force  the  complaints  and  meetings 
of  the  people,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  making  aUowance  for  them 
on  the  score  of  distress  a«— per- 
haps they  had  it  not  in  tneir 
power  .to  do  much  to  alleviate 
that  distress  ; .  but  at  least  they 
should  have  acknowledged  their 
belief  in  its  existence  more  openlf 
and  unequivocally  than  they  dic^ 
and  should  have  shown  some  sym- 
pathy, and  made  some  allowance 
for  it. 

There  is  no  error  in  govern- 
ment more  conunon  or  more  fatal 
than  that  which  considers  it  as  an 
affair  of  mere  force :  it  might  be 
carried  on,  we  are  convince(^  with 
more  effect,  in  a  manner  more 
conducive  to  the  real  interests  of 
those  who  are  governed,  as  well 
as  more  agreeable  to  the  plans 
and  wishes  of  the  governors,  as 
well  as  with  much  less  expense, 
and  with  much  less  sacrifice  of 
public  morals,  if  it  depended  more 
on  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  less  on  force, 
chicanery,  deceit,  and  corruption. 
The  history  of  the  MForld  m  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  proves 
that  a  govemmen|l  founded  on 
either  or  all  these  bases  must  ulti- 
mately give  way:— if  force  is 
chiefly  employed  and  depended 
upon,  it  ultimately  acts  against 
those  who  employ  it:— if  deceit 
and  corruption  are  trusted  to,  they 
produce  tlie  same  consequences 
among  nations  thatth^do  amon^ 
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indtrklnals.  The  dccdt  U  found 
aiit».  and  distrust  and  hatred  are 
the  consequence*  Corruption  can- 
not be  confined  in  its  consequences 
exactly  and  entirely.to  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  used :  it  will  and 
most  spread  its  taint»  and  react 
on  those  who  employ  it»  while^ 
at  the  sAnie  time,  by  sapping  the 
foundation  of  public  morads,  it 
paves  the  way  most  effectually  for 
the  orerthrow  of  the  government 
that  is  foolish  enough  to  employ 
and  trust  to  it.  An  enlightened 
and  moral  people  constitute  the 
most  powerful  support  of  agovenip 
ment ;  and  if  government  would 
use  all  their  endeavours  to  ynake 
the  peojde  enlightened  and  moral, 
or»  rather,  if  uiey  would  do  no- 
thing which  wAuld  prevent  their 
being  so  (for  government  ou^ht 
to  content  themselves  with  this), 
and  throw,  themselves  entirely  on 
the  support  and  good-will  of  such 
a  people,  their  power  would  be 
aecuref  and  both  the  government 
and  the  people  would  soon  clearly 
perceive^  that  their  interests  were 
reciprocal,  and  that  the  stability 
of  the  one,  and  the  real  happiness 
of  the  other,  arose  from  the  same 
causes  and  measures,  advanced  at 
the  same  rate,  and,  the  further 
they  advanced,  became  more  in- 
timately and  essentially  united. 

Unfortunately,  this  truth  is  not 
seen  or  acknowledged  even  by  the 


government  of  Great  Britain ;  if 
It  had  been,  they  would  have  acted 
in  a  different  manner  in  the  year 
1819.  That  very  great  and  ge* 
neral  distress  then  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  manufacturing  di- 
stricts, was,  unfortunately,  too 
plainly  proved  ;r— that  the  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  manifested, 
and  the  meetings  which  took  place, 
arose  chiefly  from  this  distress, 
must  be  the  opinion  of  sdl  who 
have  studied  human  nature ;  and 
who,  moreover,  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  and  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  British  people. 
If,  in  the  midst  of  their  distress, 
they  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  radical  reformers,  it 
was  because  diey  alone  paid  at* 
tention  to  them,  while  government 
was  either  indifferent  to  their  suf- 
ferings, or  endeavoured  to  repiess 
£unin6  by  the  sword«^*Besides 
the  measures  which  were  adopted 
in  pariiament  to  repress  seditious 
publications  and  meetings,  the 
ministers  added  upwards  otl  0,000 
men  to  the  force  of  the  country, 
by  calling  out  such  of  the  Chelsea 
pensioners  as  were  fit  for  service ; 
thus  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  to  the 
causes  of  their  distress,  by  the 
very  measure  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  put  down  the  dis- 
affected. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
jfffairi  of  Franct  during  the  Tedr  1819. 


r¥lHE  tranquillity  of  the  con- 
jL    tinent  ot  Europe  tic^iends 
mainly  on  the  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  France;  and  the  peaceable 


disposition  of  France  depends  on 
the  ministry  there  steering  a  mid- 
dle and  judicious  course  oetweea 
thosewho  blame  aU  the  revolution 
Y  4  effected, 
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effected)  and  those  who  approve 
of  all  it  brought  about  or  attempt- 
ed. Louis,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed, 
has  acted  with  more  prudence, 
moderation,  and  firmness,  than 
was  anticipated ;  he  has  displayed 
and  exercised  not  only  more  good 
sense  and  strength  of  mind,  but 
also  more  liberal  principles.  It 
was  naturally  supposed,  that  he 
would  lean  to  the  support  of  those 
who  were  for  restoring  all  things 
and  persons  to  the  footmg  in  which 
they  were  before  the  revolution ; 
but  against  this  mode  of  proceed- 
in?  he  strenuously  and  success- 
fully set  himself.  The  spread  of 
liberal  opinions  seems  either  to 
have  reached  him,  or  to  have  con- 
vinced him  that  he  ought  to  yield 
to  it :  the  merit  due  to  nim  on  this 
account  will  be  appreciated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  habits  and  opinions  in  which 
he  was  educated,  and  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  those  who  suffered 
along  with  him  by  the  revolution, 
and  who  are  constantly  exerting 
all  their  influence  to  induce  him 
to  destroy  all  the  consequences  of 
that  revolution ;  his  nearest  rela- 
tives are  all  enemies  to  it ;  and 
separating  himself  from  them,  he 
is  compelled  in  a  great  degree  to 
throw  himself  on  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  revolution.  For 
it  IS  evident,  that  there  can  be  but 
two  sets  of  men,  either  those  who 
emigrated  from  their  hatred  to 
this  event,  or  those  who  remained 
in  France,  and  took  a  more  or 
less  active  part  in  it.  At  first, 
Louis,  through  necessity  proba- 
bly, employee  too  exclusively  men 
who  were  stained  with  the  crimes 
of  the  revolution,  and  who  were, 
besides,  notorious  for  their  tergi. 
versation  and  want  of  principk ; 


he  freed  himself,  however,  from 
those  as  quickly  as  he  could*  He 
then  took  for  his  ministers  men 
who  had  indeed  emigrated,  but 
who  had  not  fought  against*  their 
country,  or  imbibed  a  hatred 
against  all  which  the  revolution 
had  effected.  The  opinion  of  the 
nation,  however,  was  against  such 
a  ministry :  the  people  were  very 
suspicious^  that  under  them  the 
property  and  privileges  which  they 
had  acquirea  could  not  be  safe. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1818,  therefore,  Louis  appointed 
the  following  ministry  :— 

M.  le  marquis  DessoUes,  peer 
of  France,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  and,  in  place  of  the  due  de 
Richelieu,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers : 

M.  de  Serre,  keeper  of  the  seals, 
minister  of  justice : 

M.  de  Cazes,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior ;  the  ministry  of  police  be- 
ing suppressed  : 

^aron  Portal,  minister  of  ma- 
rine : 

Baron  Louis,  minister  of  the 
finances : 

Marshal  St.  Cyr  retained  the 
ministry  of  war. 

The  state  of  the  finances  of 
France  claims  our  first  attention ; 
and  as  they  are  connected  (though 
in  a  much  more  trifling  degree 
than  in  this  country)  with  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  we  shall 
premise  our  account  of  them  with 
the  official  report  of  the  bank  of 
France  by  M.  Lafitte. 

The  most  interesting  topic  in- 
troduced by  M,  Lafitte^  from  its 
relation  to  the  general  principles 
of  currency  and  commerce,  is  that 
of  the  limitation  or  extension  of 
discounts,  as  connected  with  die 
state  of  the  exchanges,  and  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  precious 
metals. 
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inetals.  Abont  the  month  of  July, 
1818,  the  reserve  of  specie  in  pos- 
session of  the  bank  amounted  to 
]  17,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of 
4,800',000/.   sterling;    the    rentes 
vrere^  very  near  80 ;  trade  experi- 
enced no  embarrassments  ;   the 
surplus  capital  of  the  merchants, 
witn  that  of  the  treasury  for  which 
there  was  no  immediate  occasion, 
went  to  seek  employment  in  the 
funds !  The  preceding  loan,  how- 
ever,  of  14,600,000  francs,  had 
not  yet  been  entirely  paid  up; 
while  a  new  loan  of  24,000,000 
of  rentes  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing opened,  and  an  emission  of 
16,000,000  more    was    to    take 
place,  both  on  account  of  contri- 
butions payable  to  foreign  powers. 
These  two  sums,  in  r^i/^j,  amount- 
ing to  40,000,000,  represented  a 
capital  of  500,000,000 francs  (up- 
wards  of  20,000,000/,  sterling), 
all   payable  to  foreigners  within 
one  year,  by  the  exportation  either 
of  French  produce,  or  of  gold 
and  silver.     At  this  crisis  other 
loans  were  set  on  foot  in  Austria, 
Russia,  Naples,  and  Prussia,  This 
extensive  and  simultaneous  ope- 
ration of  borrowing,  produced  a 
universal  want  of  money.     From 
1st    July  to    8th    October,    the 
specie  in  the  bank  was  reduced 
from    117  to  59,000,000  francs 
(2,450,000/.)  little  more  than  half 
its  former  quantity. 

Stockjobbing  of  the  wildest  na- 
ture, and  carried,  principally  by 
foreigners, to  an  immense  amount, 
joined  its  -mischievous  influence 
to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes. 

By  the  I5th  of  October,  the 
diminution  of  cash  in  hand,  and 
the  hourly  application  for  dis- 
counts, were  such  as  to  decide  the 
bank  directors  against  taking  any 


bills  which  had  more  than  60  days 
to  run. 

The  bank  preferred  a  limitation 
in  the  course  of  the  bills  to  be  dis- 
counted, to  a  diminution  of  their 
actual  amount ;  and  M.  Lafitte 
asserts,  that  the  directors  never 
had  recourse  to  the  latter  expe- 
dient. It  is  clear,  however,  that 
if  only  bills  of  a  certain  date  were 
admitted,  the  total  value  of  those 
presented  for  discount  would  be 
in  fact  reduced. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  the 
reserve  of  specie  had  fallen  to 
87,000,000,  and  the  sums  pay- 
able on  demand  had  risen  to 
165,000,000.  The  solicitations 
for  discount  remained  the  same, 
and  the  demand  for  specie  did 
not  diminish.  The  bank  began 
to  apprehend  a  run  upon  it  for  the 
payment  of  bank-notes  in  cash. 
At  the  lowest  point,  the  specie  in 
handfell  to  84,000,000.  The  bank- 
notes  amounted  to  108,000,000, 
and  the  accounts  current  might 
absorb  55,000,000,  which  esta- 
blishes the  proportion  of  a  fourth 
to  a  fifth  between  the  sfecie  in  pos- 
session and  the  notes  payable  on 
demand. 

The  bank  directors  then  resolv- 
ed unanimously  to  limit  their  dis- 
counts to  bills  not  exceeding  45 
days  to  run*  The  bank  has  been 
reproached  for  this  determination ; 
but  it  was  placed  in  the  alarming 
alternative,  of  a  suspension  of  cash- 
payments,  or  a  refusal  of  discounts 
-altogether,  or  an  ill-timed  and 
difficult  sale  of  rentes  and  shares  of 
bank  stock.  "  The  non-payment  of 
their  notes  could  never  be  thought 
of.  There  was  no  sacrifice  which 
it  was  not  their  duty  to  make,  to 
ensure,  in  every  possible  circum- 
stance, the  payment  of  their  notes 
in  cash."  Of  the  two  other  expe- 
dieots ; 
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dients ;  a  sale  of  rentes  or  bank  While  the  issoes  of  the  bank  were 

stocky  if  to  asmallamounty  would  unrestrained  by  fears  for  its  own 

have  been  useless;  if  attempted  safety,  the  exchanges  were  advene 

on  a  lar^e  scale,  would  have  been  to  France.  The  bank  with  a  breath 

either  nuschievous  or  impractical  reduced  its  issues,  by  limiting  the 

ble  ( by  shortening  the  period  of  its  description  of  bills  which  it  would 

discounts,  the  bank  avoided  all  receive;  and  at  once  the  exchanges 

damger,  and  secured  every  possible  became  so  favourable,  that  ttie 

advantage*    The  immediate  con-  flying  coin  retraced  its  footsteps, 

sequence  of  this  contraction  of  its  and  replenished  the  country  from 

issues  was,  a  fall  in  the  exebange  which  too  large  a  quantity  of  pa- 

^mibford^  countries^  and  a  reflux  per  had  driven  it.    The  bank  of 

of  specie  mto  France.  Thence  fol-  France,  therefore,  has  satisfacto- 

lowed  a  resumption  of  the  dis-  rily  proved,  that  the  presence  or 

counts  at  60,  and  afterwards  at  absence  of  the  precious  metals  is 

90  days;  and  an  augmentation  of  a  contingency  over  which  it  can 

the  cash  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  and 

fit>m  34,000,000  to  a  sum  which  control. 

removes  every  shadow  of  appre-       In  the  month  of  February,  tbe 

hensioQ  or  uneasiness  for  the  fu«  baron  Louis,  minister  of  finance, 

ture.  '  presented  to  the  chamber  of  de- 

Tlus  latter  circumstance  is  de»  puties  the  accounts  preparatory 

scribed  with  great  simplicity  and  to  the  budget :  viz. 
clearness  in  the  official  document. 

1815.— £xpenditux«    798,590,859  francs. 

Revenue 791>317,660 

Deficiency    7,273,199 

1816.— Expendi^iie   896,707,205 

Revenue 899,465,300 

Surplus 2,758,095 

1817.— Expenditure 1,039,810,588 

Revenue 982,209,399 

Deficiency  •••«••••        57*600,184 

1818.— Expenditure 1,154,649,360 

Revenue 1,106,682,693 

Deficiency 47,966,067 

In  March,  he  came  forward  ring  several  yesirs  past  one  of  th^ 
with  the  estimates  for  the  expen-  most  painfol  functions  of  die  mi- 
diture  of  1819.  nistry.    If  the  present  detail  did 

He  observed,  that  the  annual  not  offer  results  as  satisGiMtory  as 
exposition  of  the  budget  was  du«  .might  be  desired^  at  least  it  pr^ 

seated 
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sentedanenconragingpiospectivc. 
The  territoiy  was  free,  and  after 
having  acquitted  the  conditions  its 
evacuation  imposed,  the  credits 
and  expenditure  would  have  no 
other  appropriation  than  towards 
the  necessities  of  the  country.  The 
expenditure  would  he  exclusively 
national.  Contributions  would  not 
thenceforward  be  amassed  in  the 
public  treasury,  for  disbursements 
only  profitable  to  foreifi;ners. 

The  estimates  that  the  eovem- 
ment  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  chambers  were  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  extraordinary  ne« 
cessities  of  the  state,  without  losing 
si^ht  of  the  interests  of  the  con- 
tnbutors,  which  had  long  been  in- 
tmded  upon* 

The  ministry  regretted  their 
inability  to  present  with  the  ex- 
penditure, a  statement  of  ways 
and  means  for  1819.  But  time 
was  urgent.  The  receipts  would 
be  the  object  of  a  special  report. 
The  present /r^«/ only  included 
die  disbursements. 

The  first  article  of  the  expendi- 
tnre  concerned  the  consohdated 
and  funded  debt.  The  credits 
granted  last  year  for  its  provisions 
were  anaggregateof  1 80,000,000: 
for  1819  a  sum  of  232,000^000 
would  be  required. 

He  was  anxious  to  allay  all 
alarm.  **  This  increase  is  great,*' 
cried  his  excellency,  ^  but  it  is  the 
last  sacrifice  required  for  our  in- 
dependence, and  it  is  compensated 
by  the  advantages  which  result 
from  it.  It  would  have  been  far 
greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reductions  obtained  by  the  nego« 
tiator  of  the  treaty  of  Aix*la-Cha- 
peUe," 

Next  to  the  perpetual  and  fund* 
ed  debt  caune  the  civil  list.    The 


credit  it  required  related  to  the 
king  and  royal  family;  this  credit 
was  justified  by  its  detail  alone, 
and  only  amounted,  agreeably  to 
the  law  by  which  it  was  limited, 
to  54^,000,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  ministry 
formed  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  the  budget. 

The  following  estimates  are 
taken  from  notes  during  the  ra- 
pid reading  of  them  in  tne  cham- 

Franct* 
Department  of  foreign 

afBiirs    8,000,000 

Do.  of  justice  . . .  •  17*460,000 
Do.  of  the  interior     102,700,000 

Do.  of  war 192,750,000 

Do.  of  the  marine..  45,200,000 
Do.  of  finance  ...'•  257»000,000 

The  total  of  the  expenditure 
budget,  including  the  public  and 
funded  debt  and  the  civil  list, 
amounted  to  889,210,000. 

By  comparing  the  budget  of 
1819  with  that  of  1818,  au^men* 
tations  would  be  observed,  for 
which  ministers  had  assigned  the. 
principal. motives,  and  he  w;ould 
furnish  every  further  explanation 
to  the  commission  of  the  budget, 
of  which  his  exposition  might  be 
considered  susceptible. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  afEatrs 
presented  an  increase  of  850,000 
francs;  without  that  augmentation 
that  department  could  not  conve« 
niently  support  its  credit  and  the 
dignity  ot  their  exterior  relations. 

The  ministry  of  war  presentied 
an  increase  of  31,600,000  francs. 
The  causes  of  that  augmentation 
were  the  expenses  of  keeping  up 
and  repairing  the  fortresses,  which 
the  evacuation  of  the  territory  had 
returned  to  the  charfi|e  of  the  na- 
tion |  the  necessity  c?  compliBting 

the 
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the  effective  strength  of  the  army,  in  their  hopes,  the  adoption  of  the 

and  of  reestablishing  war  equip-  project,  that  tended  to encoorage 

ments  which  the  country  had  lost,  the  introduction  of  rentes  in  the 

-The  ministry  of  marine  has  long  departments,  and  economy  in  the 

been    neglected.       An    increase  collective  expenses  of  the  admini- 

was  required  to  the  amount  of  stration.     "Thanks  to  the  long 

1,600,000  francs.  calm   (said  his  excellency)  gua- 

His  excellency,  after  further  rantied  to  Europe,  our  industry 
developing  the  urgency  of  the  will  provide  new  elements  of  pro- 
motives which  authorized  theaug-  sperity,  the  benefit  of  which  will 
mentations  to  which  he  had  called  extend  to  our  finances/' 
the  attention  of  the  chamber,  The  minister,  after  remarking 
Stated,  that  the  credits  required  by  that  time,  and  the  progressive  ope- 
government  for  the  serviceof  1819  ration  of  the  sinking  fund,  would 
amounted  to  atotalof  889,210,000  gradually  reduce  the  charge  of 
francs.  pensions  and  the  load  of  public 

He  observed,  that  it  was  indeed  debt,  and  that  many  of  the  pre- 

a  heavy  burden,  and  could  only  sent  expenses  were  in  their  nature 

be  supported  under  the  hope  of  but  temporary,  observed,  that  the 

alleviation,   and  that  hope  was  presence  of  the  foreign  armies  had 

not  illusory.     The  augmentation  annually  cost  France  290,000,000 

of  the  public  debt  had  been  im-  of  francs,  and  that  this  charge  was 

periously  demanded  by  circum-  not  as  yet  completely  suppressed 

stances  ;  but  it  was  only  a  tempo-  by  their  retreat ;  for  the  occupa* 

rary  grievance ;  and  from  the  pre-  tion  and  the  price  of  its  cessation 

sent  year,  the  funded  debt  would  had  increased  the  debt  on  the  great 

have  an  efficacious  action.     That  book  by  96,000,000  of  rentes.    To 

action  would  be  no  longer  nen-  this  increase  of  the  debt  was  to 

tralized  by  fresh  appropriations  of  be  added  53,000,000  for  the  pay- 

rentes.    The  sale  of  woods  would  ment  of  arrears,  which  since  the 

have  abeneficial  influence  upon  the  1st  of  April  1814  had  amounted 

funded  debt.  They  might  include  from  63,000,000  to  192,000,000. 

The  sum  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  1818 
amounted  to    ^ 1,106,682,000 

From  which  deduct  the  charge  of  the  foreign  troops    806,728,000 

Leaves  the  sum  destined  for  the  ordinary  expenses       799,954',000 
Thebudgetfor  1819 889,210,000 

Increase  for  1819 69,256,000 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  3S,000,000/.pres«ntingan increase 
expenses  of  the  ministry  were  esti-  in  1819  of  4,000,000/.  The  in- 
mated  at  26,200,000/.  Including  crease,  however,  arose  principally 
the.  interest  on  the  funded  debt  from  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  fo- 
and  the  civil  list,  the  whole  esti-  reign  powers, 
mate  was  889,210,000  francs  The  estimated  produce  of  the 
or  37,050,000/.  In  the  year  several  taxes  to  meet  this  expen- 
181 8j  the  taxes  amounted  only  to    diture,  was  as  follows : — 

Direct 
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Francs. 

Dirtet  contributions 

363ySS6fiO0 

AdminUtration  of  the  do- 

roains^  &C. 

163,566,000 

Forwts 

17,600,000 

Customs 

113,013.000 

Indirect  contributions     . 

174,834,000 

Po«  duties          .         , 

22,460,000 

Lottery 

12.500,000 

Salt    _.     ^   . 

5,298,500 

Remaining  in  the  treasury 

5,180,000 

Reduction  from  pensions 

'  and  salaries 

11,200/X)0 

Total,        829,210,500 

When  the  expenditure  and  th® 
ways  and  means  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  crhamber  of  depu- 
ties, some  alterations  were  made  : 
on  a  motion  for  reducing  the  mi« 
litary  expenditure  8,000,000  of 
francs,  that  IS,  from  192,000,000 
to  184,000,0009  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  125  votes  to  98, 
The  ministers  proposed  to  reduce 
the  custom  duties  Trom  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  millions  to  nine- 
ty millions  of  francs :  the  indirect 
contributions  were  taken  only  at 
1 38,000,000  francs.  On  the  whole 
the  finances  of  France  were  shown 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  so 
that  an  immediate  reduction  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  1 6,000,000 
francs,  or  about  666,6661.,  was 
proposed :  this  excess  of  the  in- 
cotne  above  the  outgoings  is  ex- 
clusive of  a  sinking  fund  of  forty 
millions  of  francs.  The  sum  to- 
tal of  the  floating  debt  is  B55 
million  francs. 

A  further  exposition  of  the  fi- 
nances of  France  was  made  soon 
after  the  chamber  of  deputies  re- 
sumed their  sittings  in  December 
hy  M.  Roy :  he  began  by  appris- 
ing the  chamber,  that  as  the 
budget  could  not  be  regularly 
pi^sented  for  several  months  to 
come,  and  in  order  to  provide  for 


the  current  demands  of  the  public 
service,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  collection  of  the 
first  half  of  the  direct  taxes  grant- 
ed for  the  year  1819;  also  to 
grant  the  provisional  collection  of 
tne  indirect  taxes  calculated  on 
the  scale  of  the  preceding  budget, 
and  a  vote  of  credit  for  200  miU 
lions,  A  frojet  de  lot  to  the  above 
purposes  was  then  presented  by 
the  minister,  who  afterwards  went 
into  a  detailed  explanation  of  cer- 
tain heads  of  the  finances,  begin- 
ning with  the  subject  of  arrears 
still  remaining  unliquidated,  W 
which  little  importance  seems  to 
belong.  After  dwelling  on  many 
tried  advantages  and  proposed 
improvements  in  the  forms  of 
public  account,  and  in  the  securi- 
ties resulting  from  them,  M.  Roy 
came  to  announce,  that  the  total 
expense  under  the  budget  of  1818, 
ending  1st  September  1819,  was 
l,415,6fi8,762 ;  and  the  deficit  of 
ways  and  means,  S5,854',351,tobe 
borrowed  from  the  resources  of 
the  present  year.  Next,  that  du* 
ring  the  four  years,  1815,  16,17, 
1 8,  the  expenditure  which  France 
had  to  bear,  was  ^jH^jOOO 
millions  francs,  (upwards  of 
43,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,) 
of  which  only  about  120,000/.  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  means  of 
discharging  every  part  of  her  en- 
.  gagements ;  and  this  sum  is  al- 
ready provided  for  from  collateral 
sources.  This  declaration  pro- 
duced (as  well  it  might)  a  lively 
movement  of  satisfaction  among 
the  deputies.  Of  the  above  sum 
more  than  S-fourths  were  furnish- 
ed by  taxation;  the  remainder 
only  by  credit.  The  sole  trace  of 
the  past  misfortunes  of  France 
will  be  the  debt  which  she  has 
contracted 
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contracted,  and  of  that»  aboTe 
fourteen  millions  have  been  alrea- 
dy psud  off ;  while  the  unimpaired 
and  accumulating  sinking  fund 
will  add  to  the  liouidation  of  it  in 
a  ratio  not  difficiut  to  be  compre- 
hended. Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
France  was  able  to  raise  within 
the  last  year  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
59>0009000A  sterling,  qualified  by 
a  deficit  of  onlv  1,500,000/.,  pro- 
vision for  whicn  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  finance  minister,from 
rentes  not  yet  negotiated,  and  re- 
maining disposable  in  the  treasury. 
Besides  this  exposition  of  the 
'  finances,  France  does  not  present 
much  that  is  interesting  during 
the  year  18J9:  the  ultra  royalists 
struggled  for  power,  but  with 
little  effect;  and  as  the  nation 
were  convinced  that  the  king  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  them, 
their  apprehensions  were  in  a 
great  measure  quieted.  Early 
m  the  year,  however,  the  ultra 
royalists  seemed  near  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object ;  for  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  they  carried  a 
proposal  to  take*  into  considera- 
tion, whether  some  change  might 
not  be  made  in  the  law  of  e&c- 
tion.  In  order  to  counteract  the 
infiuence  they  had  gained  in  this 
chamber,  54  new  peers  were  cre- 
ated, and  22  were  recalled :  this 
strong  measure,  and  the  nume- 
rous^ petitions  aranst  any  change 
in  the  law  of  elections,  defeated 
the  projects  of  the  ultra  royalists. 
They  were,  however,  unconmion- 
ly  active  and  zealous,  sending  mis- 
sionaries throughout  France,  who, 
under  pretence  of  reviving  reli- 
gion, spread  bigoted  notions  both 
respecting  it,  and  political  topics. 
The  protestants  wer#  insulted  in 


the  south  of  France^  and  a  me- 
lancholy presage  was  afforded  of 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of 
France,  if  the  ultra  royalists  had 
succeeded. in  their  plans.  The 
proceedings. in  the  cnambers  on 
the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  were  interesting :  some  re* 
strictions  were  imposed,  bat  on 
the  whole  it  was  left  in  a  better 
state  than  when  it  was  subject  to 
a  previous  censorship.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  droiti  d'aubame,  and 
the  recall  of  5  out  of  the  98  po- 
litical offenders  banished  by.  the 
ordinance  of  July  1815,  were  the 
only  other  public  measures  of  im- 
portance. 

After  the  summer  recess  the 
chambers  were  opened  again  on 
November  15th,  by  the  fdlowing 
speech  of  the  king,  which  we  be- 
lieve exhibits  a  very  fair  and  ac- 
curate picture'  of  the  state  of 
France. 

The  King  of  France's  Speech,  pro- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  1819. 

Gentlemen, 

The  first  wish  of  my  heart,  m 
appearing  again  amount  you,  is 
toacknowledge  the  blessings  which 
providence  has  been  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  us,  and  tnose  ^Mdk  it 
permits  us  to  expect  in  future. 

My  family  is  increased }  and  I 
may  hope  thatmy  remainingwi^- 
es  may  be  accomplished.  Fresh 
supports  of  my  house  will  form 
new  ties  betweenit  and  mjjpeople. 

Our  friendly  relations  with  the 
different  states  of  the  two  woridi» 
founded  on  the  intimate  union  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  mutual  independence^ 
continue  to  form  the  pledge  of  a 
long  peace. 

By 
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By  the  happy  result  of  my  ne* 
gotiations  with  the  Holy  See,  our 
principal  churches  are  no  longer 
oeprived  of  ministers.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  bishops  in  their  dio- 
ceses will  establi^  order  in  all 
parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  admini- 
stration: they  will  there  propagat^ 
the  respect  due  to  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  td  the  laws  of  the  state. 
We  shall  preserve  untouched  the 
liberties  of  our  church.  I  shall 
hear  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
I  shall  consult  their  wants  and 
their  resources,  before  I  propose 
to  you  the  measures  which  the  re- 
storation of  the  worship  of  our 
ancestors  may  still  require. 

Two  years  of  abundance  have 
repaired,  in  part,  the  evils  of  scar* 
city.  Agriculture  has  made  a 
sensible  progress;  all  branches  of 
industry  have  taken  a  new  spring ; 
the  fine  arts  continue  to  adorn  and 
illustrate  France.  I  have  collected 
round  me  their  numerous  produc- 
tions; the  same  advantage  has 
been  given  to  the  useful  arts.  Pub- 
lic admiration  has  equally  en- 
couraged them. 

The  liberation  of  our  soil,  and 
more  favourable  times,  have  per- 
mitted us  to  employ  ourselves  in 
the  amelioration  of  our  finances. 
I  have  ordered  that  there  shall  be 
laid  before  you  the  state  of  the 
public  charges,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  means  of  meeting  them  ;  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
to  you,  that  the  foresight  of  the 
legislature  has  not  been  deceived 
by  pressing;  and  accFdental  wants. 
No  new  debt  will  be  created  for 
the  next  year.  Already,  consi- 
derable relief  has  been  afforded  to 
those  who  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lic burdens.  The  reduction  of  the 
most  heavy  taxes  will  not  be  re. 
tarded  longer  than  the  discharge 


of  the  extraordinary  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  state  may  requitew 
The  laws  have  been  every  where 
executed  with  facility,  and  in  no 
part  has  the  public  tranquillity 
been  materiaUy  disturbed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  with 
a  view  to  remove  more  effectually 
the  recollection  of  past  evils,  I 
have  thought  that  I  might  multi- 
ply the  acts  of  clemency  and  re- 
conciliation. I  have  placed  no 
other  barriers  a^nst  mem  than 
those  which  are  mterposed  by  the 
national  feeling  and  the  dignity 
of  the  crown. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  these  ele- 
ments of  public  prosperity,  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you,  thact 
just  causes  of  alarm  mingle  with 
our  hopes,  and  demand  at  tUs 
time  our  most  serious  attention. 

A  restlessness,  vague,  but  real, 
possesses  all  minds:  every  one 
now  demands  pledges  of  a  penna* 
nent  state  of  things.  The  nation 
has  but  an  impeitect  taste  of  the 
first-  fruits  of  legal  rule  and  of 
peace ;  it  fears  to  see  them  snatch- 
ed from  it  by  the  violence  of  fac* 
tions :  it  is  alarmed  at  their  ardour 
for  domination:  it  is  terrified  at 
*the  open  expression  of  their  de- 
signs. The  fears  of  all,  the  wishes 
of  all,  point  out  the  necessity  of 
some  new  guarantee  of  tranquil- 
lity and  stability.  Public  credit 
waits  for  it  as  the  signal  to  rise  | 
commerce,  to  extend  its  specula* 
tions.  In  short,  France,  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  herself,  in  order  to 
resume  among  nations  the  rank 
which  she  ought  to  occupy  for 
her  own  and  their  advanta^,  hat 
need  of  having  her  constitution 
placed  oiit  of  uie  reach  of  those 
shocks,  which  are  the  more  dan- 
gerous the  oftener  they  afe  re^ 
peated. 

Under 
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Under  this  conviction,  I  haVe 
again  turned  my  attention  to  those 
ideas  which  iilready  I  had  wished 
£Q  reklize ;  but  which  ought  to  be 
matured  by  experience,  and  to  be 
called  for  by  necessity.  The  foun- 
der of  the  charter,  with  which  are 
inseparably  connected  the  desti- 
jiies  of  my  people  and  of  my  fa- 
mily, I  felt  that  if  there  were  any 
Improvement  which  was  required 
by  these  great  interests,  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  which  would  merely  mo- 
dify some  of.  the  regulating  fonns 
of  the  charter,  in  order  the  better 
to  ensure  its  power  and  its  opera- 
tion, it  belonged  to  me  to  propose 
such  improvement. 

The  moment  is  come  for 
strengthening  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  for  withdrawing 
from  it  the  annual  action  of  par- 
ties, by  ensuring  to  it  a  duration 
more  conformable  to  the  interesu 
of  public  otder,  and  to  the  exter* 
nal  dignity  of  the  state:  this  will 
be  the  completion  of  my  "work. 
More  fortunate  than  other  states^ 
it.  is. not  from  provisional  mea- 
sures, but  from  the  natural  deve- 
lopment of  bur  institutions  that 
we  shall  derive  our  strength. 

It  is  from  the  devoted  zeal^— it 
is  from  the  energy  of  the  two 


chambers-^t  is  fh)m  Itherr  clo^ 
tmion  with  my  government,  tltiat 
I  would  ask  the  means  of  saving 
the  public  liberty  from  licentious- 
ness,* of  establishing  the  mon^r* 
chy,  and  of  giving,  to  all  the  in- 
terest guarantied  by  the  charter* 
that  profound  security  which  we 
owe  them. 

.  We  shall  at  the  same  time  un? 
dertake  the  task  of  making  all  our 
laws  harmonize  with  the  consticu- 
ticnal  monarchy.  You  have  aL> 
ready  adopted  several  which  have 
this  tendency  |  and  I  haiQe  giVea 
directions  for  the  preparation  of 
others,  which  will  ensure  indivi- 
dual liberty,  impartiality  of  trials^ 
■and  a  regular  arid  faithful  admi- 
nistration throughout  all  depart- 
ments and  districts. 

Providence  has  imposed  on  me 
the  duty  of  closing  the  abyss  of 
revolutions ;  of  bequeathing  to  my 
successors,  to  my  country,  insti* 
tutions  that  are  liberal,  firmly 
established,  and  durable.  You 
are  assembled  for  this  sacred  pur* 
pose.  In  order  to  accomplish  it, 
rely,  gentlemen,  on  my  unalter- 
able nrmness,  as  I  rely  on  the  co* 
operation  of  my  faithful  and  loyal 
peers  of  France — of  my  faithful 
and  loyal  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Netherlands-^Germany — Sweden — Spain^^Patgeu 


PERHAPS  there  are  few  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
which  things  have  proceeded^ 
during  the  year  J819,  m  a  more 
smooth  and  tranquil  manner  than 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-, 
lands.     That  the  low  country 


district  of  this  kingdom  should  not 
feel  much  the  depression  which 
had  spread  over  most  of  Europe^ 
in  a  greater  or  less  deeree,  will 
not  appear  surprising  to  those  who. 
are  acquainted  with  the  extreme 
fertility  of  its  spili  the  industry 

and 
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ted  syn  of  its  inhabitants,  in  cnl- 
tivating  such  a  highly-faToured 
soil,  ^d  the  consequent  abandance 
<xf  adl  the  nece$«aries  of  life  at  least, 
which  they  enjoy  ani6ng  them- 
lelves.  But  that  the  other  distnct 
of  the  kin^om  of  the  Nether- 
lands, particularly  the  province 
of  Holland,  should  not  have  been 
sank  in  extreme  misery  is  indeed 
surprising,  when  we  reflect  that 
coBunerce,  especially  that  branch 
of  commerce  whtcn  consists  in 
the  carrying  trade,  was  always 
deemed  essential  to  their  very  ex- 
istence. It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Holland  is  suffering 
mndi.  Yet,  b^  what  means  she  has 
freed  herself  eren  partially  from 
the  state  of  depression  in  which 
we  know  she  was  durine  the  war, 
and  immediately  after  it,  we  do 
not  know:  it  is  certain  that  she 
bas  lost  her  commerce,  and  that 
she  is  moreover  entangled  with  a 
heavy  debt.  A  striking  and  we  be* 
lieve  a  just  picture  of  her  situation 
is  given  in  a  work  published  hj 
l.ootSyBonaparte's  brother.  All  his 
tffbrts  yrere  directed  towards  her 
mmelioration.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  succeeded,  had  not  Bona- 
parte constantly  thwarted  his 
schemes,  and  in  every  instance  sa^ 
erificed  the  interests  if  HoUand  to 
his  mad  ambition*  The  present 
sovenunent  of  the  Netherlands, 
Uierefore,  has  so  much  the  more 
merit  in  having  restored  Holland 
to  such  a  state,  that  we  at  least  no 
longer  hear  complaints  of  her  mi* 
tery  and  ruin. 

Tie  transactions  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  thb 
year  are  very  few  and  unimpor- 
tant:  a  commercial  treaty  was 
fomird  with  Sweden  on  wise  and 
liberal  principles.  At  the  opm- 
bff  of  tfaewmcer  sessions  ot  dM 
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states,  the  kixig's  spee6h  dwell 
upon  the  Other  measures  which 
either  had  beeii  adopted,  or  were, 
in  contemplation;  The  project  of 
the  Cod6  of  laws  was  to  be  Istid 
before  the  states :  in  the  finances 
the  most  rigid  ec^omy  wilt  bd 
attended  to :  the  duties  and  priti^ 
leges  of  all  parts  cf  the  kingdom 
will  be  assimilated  as  mdch  and 
as  soon  as  possible*  Manofac^ 
tures  are  beginning  to  revive,  and 
the  harvest  has  proved  most  abctn- 
dant. 

On  the  31st  of  December  the 
budget  was  published,  from  wfatcll 
it  appeared,  that  the  disbur^ef 
stents  amounted  to  7%70S,]4# 
fl6rins»  and  the  net  revenue  to 
72,786,691 — ^leaving  a  surplus  of 
above  80,000  florins :  the  annual 
expenditure  had  regularly  dimi« 
nished,  being  in 

1816--82,00a000 

1817—76,783,000 

1818—74^000,000 

181S— 72,703,000. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  sum 

wanted  for  1819  would  not,  in 

fact,  be  expended ;  as  among  the 

receipts  of  the  year  1818  there 

was  a  sum  of  3,616,000  florins 

under  the  head  of  savings. 

Over  nearlj  the  whole  of  Ger* 
many  an  unsettled  and  diKon^ 
feent^Mi  disposition  prevails;  the 
causes  of  this  do  not  lie  deep.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
in  this  work,  that  the  liberation  c» 
Germany  was  achieved  by  the 
powerful  impulse  of  the  people  at 
Isu'ge :  as  long  as  they  were  indif* 
ferent  to  the  contest  between  their 
respective  sovereigns  and  FrancSf 
that  contest  was  in  £ivour  of 
France ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
roused,  the  French  were  driven 
from  Germany.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  moss  of  the  people  can 
2  come 
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come  forward  in  such  a  inanner 
withbut  being  sensible  of  thefr  own 
strength,  resources,  and  import* 
ance*  See,  without  having  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  more  ex- 
panded than  they  had  previously 
been:  and,  for  the  time,  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  sovereigns 
to  allow  this  expansion  and  enthu- 
siasm to  have  its  full  range.  The 
consequences  were  what  might 
have  been  foreseen :  the  mass  of 
the  people  having  conquered  the 
freedom  of  cheir  country  from 
Fiance,  were  no  longer  disposed, 
nor  indeed  in  a  condition,  to  re- 
turn to  slavery  under  their  own 
sovereigns.  The  sovereigns  them- 
selves, so  Ion?  as  they  stood  ill 
need  of  the  assistance  of  their  sub- 
jects, were  inost  liberal  in  their 
promises  I'— they  promised  them 
a  free  constitution  as  soon  as  the 
country  was  delivered  from  the 
French.  The  country  was  deli- 
Tered,  as  we  have  observed,  by 
their  exertions,  and  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  The  sovereigns  were 
backward  or  decidedly  averse  to 
perform  their  promises :  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  people  became 
discontented.  .   . 

Such  is  t&e  state  of  Grermany : 
ihe  discontent,  however,  has 
greatly  increased,  and  assumed  a 
most  serious  character.  This  also 
was  a  natural  consequence.  Go- 
ipernmenta  have  hitherto  been  so 
klind  to  their  own  interests  and 
security,  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
when  they  do  not  grant  to  the 
people  their  reasonable  requests, 
tbe  people  in  most  ca&es  will  ex* 
tend  their  wishes  and,,  endeavours 
to  what  is  vnreasopable.  The 
people  of  Germany. have  becomf 
miatics  in  their  ideas  of  liberty^ 
and  of  the  juttidable  means  of  ob« 
tainiag  it;.  hi>t  they  «oul4  9<9{ 


have  become  so,  had  rariooal  li- 
berty, which  was  solemnly  nre- 
mised  them,  been  granted  to  loem 
freely:  they  entertain  wild  no; 
tions  on  liberty,  because  their 
rational  notions  and  expectations 
cannot  be  realized :  they  deem  it 
right  to  attempt  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect those  wild  notions  by  forces 
because  entreaties  cannot  obtain 
for  them  what  their  sovereign; 
promised  to  give  them.  We  do 
not  mean  m  tlie  slightest  de^ee  to 
justify  the  Germans  in  their  wild 
and  mischievous  ideas  of  liberty; 
far  less  in  their  doctrine,  that  fcmre 
ought  to  be  employed  wheie 
peaceable  means  nave  failed:— 
we  are  merely  stating  the  national 
progress  of  meir  sentiments,  and 
endeavounnff  to  impress  on  all  go- 
vemments,  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  granting  rational  libeity 
cheerfully,  lest  the  people  should 
aim  at  absurd  liberty  by  force.  ^ 
The  wild  and  daring  &nati* 
cism  of  the  Germans  has  been 
much  increased  and  extended  by 
the  plan  on  which  their  univers^ 
ties  are  conducted.  In  the  lite- 
rary portion  of  our  last  volume, 
we  extracted  a  lively  and  just  pic* 
ture  of  these  imj,yersities.From  this 
It  appears  that  the  power  of  curb- 
ing the  wild,  notions  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  restraining  their  con- 
duct, rests  with  the  professors; 
and  yet  these  professors  are  depcft- 
dent  on  those  who  are  to  be  f  u- 
niihed  by  them,  as  they  receiYe 
from  them  the  means  of  ther 
subsistence.  Sufch,  tooj^  U  the  ab- 
surd sute  of  society  in  Germany, 
jthat  the  professors  are  not  ifr 
ceived  at  court,  or  in  the  circles  ot 
the  nobUity :  is  it  then  to^be  won- 
dered at,  that  they  ami  the  sta- 
'dents  make  a  common^  ca^e 
.Majoit  those  wEo  ke^p  aUve  this 
'^^  •       '       system 
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systein  ofexcliUfon»  or  that  they 
-  areanxioiis  for  a  state  of  societj 
^hkh  will  not  only  penntt  but 
a«tfaorize  them  to  take  their  rank 
according  to  their  edacation,  ta- 
lents,  ana  manners,  and  not  ac- 
cording  to  their  birth  and  coat  of 
annsf 

The  state  of  the  German  uni- 
Tersities  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  German  sovereigns  and 
princes,  particularly  of  those  in 
whose  territories  they  are  situated, 
and  it  is  supposed  £hat  the  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  by  the 
German  diet.  In  the  mean  time 
die  murder  of  Kotzebue  by  ^andt 
a  student  of  Jena,  and  an  attempt 
made  on  the  life  of  the  president 
of  the  regency  of  Nassau  .by  a 
yomig  medical  student,  have  ex- 
cited great  alarm  as  well  as  in- 
dignation among  the  German 
potentates.  I'he  most  severe  and 
tyrannical  measures wereadopted, 
especially  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, measures  which  were  by 
no  meatis  calculated  to  root  out 
-the  eviK  On  the  other  hand,  a 
'  spirit  of  fanaticism  spread,  till  at 
length  a  central  commission  wa« 
-estaUished  at  Mentz,  composed 
cf  teven  members  from  Austria, 
Prussfa,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Ba- 
den, Hesse,  and  Nassau,  for  the 
ptsrpose  of  inqfuiring  into  and 
SQppressing  demagogical  in- 
trigties*  The  king  of  Prussia 
"Was  particularly  active  on  this 
oceasion)  he  dismissed  several 
pr6fessors  from  the  universities  in 
-bis^on>inions ;  and  a  commission 
-was  appointed  at  Berlin  to  exa- 
mine into  charges  of  high  treason, 
and  to  transmit  prisoners  to 
*Me»tz  where  it  should  appear 
necessary; 

It  ts^a  fingtilar  and  unaccount- 
abledreumstanee,  that  at  the  very 


.'period  when  the  Germans  were 
standing  forth  in  this  open  and 
even  violent  and  daring  manner 
in  support  of  .what  they  deemed 
their  rights  and  liberties,  the  Jews 
should  liave  been    insulted  and 

•  persecuted  in  the  most  disgrace- 
ful manner,  in  various  parts  of 
Germany. 

Having    given    this    general 
sketch  ox  the  state  of  Germany 

•  in  the  year  1819,  we  shall  nolv 
proceed  to  notice  the  transac- 
tions and  events  that  occurred  in 
the  particular  districts  of  it  durii^ 
the  same  period. 

In  Hanover,  torture  was  abo- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  states. 
They  also  expressed  their  wish 
that  the  army  might  be  reduced 
from  dO,000  to  17,000  men ;  and 
a  reduction  to  ^,000  actually 
Cook  place.  It  was  also  carried 
.that  the  nobles  should  contribute 
their  just  share  of  the  taxes.  The 
constitution  also  was  altered,  so 
as  that  the  diet  in  future  is  tp 
consist  of  two  chambers,  instead 
of  one  as  hitherto.  The  fir$c 
chamber  is  to  consist  of  the  nobles : 
the  second,  of  those  members  of 
the  board  of  taxes  who  are  n9t 
noble :  of  three  deputies  from  tl^e 
administration  of  ecclesiastical 
property :    the  deputies  of   the 

-  smsiller  abbeys :  one  deputy  from 
the  university  of  Oottingen  :  29 
from  the  cities :  and  22  from  the 
possessors  of  the  free  estates  v4lo 
do  not  belong  to  the  equestrian 
order.  "The  diet  meets  every 
year:    the  members  are  chosen 

-  for  six  years.    No  person  is  to  be 
>  admitted  to  hear  the  debates*     . 

The  king  of  Wurtemberg  is 
better  disposed  to  the  liberty  of 

•  bis  subjects  than  any  oilier  of  the 
German  sovereigns ;  and  this 
dispositi<9i  he  had  manifested  in 

Z  2  a  most 
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a  moat  decided  and  uneqaiTOcal 
manner,  by  muting  with  the  citi- 
zens in  a  ditonte  they  had  with 
the  nobles.  The  king  of  Bavaria 
also  is  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
bis  people,  thooeh  in  one  instance 
they  differed.  'Ae  king  wished  to 
increase  the  army  estimates  $  but 
this  proposition  was  rejected  by 
the  deputies  in  ihe  assembly  of  tl^ 

•  states,  by  a  very  great  majority. 
The  king  had  the  good  sense  to 
yield,  rrussia  is  still  without 
the  free  constitution  which  has  so 
long  been  promised  her:  the 
king,  his  ministry,  and  probably 

^  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  and 
soldiery,  are  averse  to  liberty, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  peo. 
pie  are  enthusiastic  for  it;  and 
the  opposition  the^havemet  with, 
has  onven  them  mto  absurd  no- 
tions on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to 

'most  unjustifiable  means  to  attain 

'  it.  It  is  too  evident  that  this  part 
of  Germany  will  at  no  very  di- 
stant period  be  the  scene  of  tumult 
and  probably  of  bloodshed.  The 
kin?  and  the  nobility  are  as  much 
bdimd  just  notions  of  real  liberty, 
and  of  what  would  in  fact  benefit 
themselves,  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  advanced  beyond 
them,  illustrating  what  we  have 

'  already  stated,  that  extremes  on 
one  side  necessarily  produce  ex- 
tremes on  the  other. 

The  Austrian  government  in 

-Germany  does  not  seem  to  be 
threatened  with  any  convulsion : 
the  people  are  ill  o£P  in  many 

'  respects,  but  they  aie  blind  to  their 
own  evils.  It  is  otherwise  how- 
ever in  the  Italian  dominions  of 
Austria :  there  that  most  igfaorant 

*  and  absurd  government  have  re- 
stored every  thing  that  was  bad, 
n^ich  had  been  destroyed  by 
Bonaparte,  and  destroyed  every 


^[ooid  dot  be  estaUiibtd. 

IIS  conduct,  and  bv  their 

stem  of  harassing  regmtioah 


By  this  conduct,  and  bv  their 
system  of  harassing  rmuatiom, 
they  have  rendered    themseives 


excessively  mipopular  is  Italy. 

The  king  m  Sweden  for  some 
time  was  actuated  by  a  fodish  de- 
sire to  legislate  on  commerdal 
subjects,  erroneously  thinking  that 
he  could  enrich  his  coimtry  by  the 
mere  issuing  of  a  decree.  This 
spirit  however  has  now  evaporat- 
ed, and  the  a£Burs  of  Sweden  for 
the  yetr  1619  present  scarcely 
any  thing  of  importance.  There 
were  indeed  some  disputes  be- 
tween this  country  ainl  JDenmark 
respecting  payments  to  the  latter, 
as  a  compensation  to  Norws^: 
but  these  were  satisfactorily  » 
justed  through  the  medtatioa  of 
Great  Britain. 

Perhaps  no  sovereign  in  Eo* 
rope  is  so  fitf  advanced  in  liberal 
ideas  before  hb  subjects  as  tbe 
emperor  of  Russia.  This  'most 
extensive  kingdom  may  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  be  said  to  be  id*  * 
habited  by  two  classes  of  ii^iabit* 
ants  only,  soldiers  and  slaves;  fcr 
almost  every  person  aboTe  the 
sitoation  of  a  slave  possesses  mili* 
taryrank.  It  is  evident  diMt  the 
.progress  of  freedom  in  siwh  a 
country  must  be  very  slow  I  aBd 
that  the  utmost  prudence  and 
good  sense  are  requisite  to  >9g8^ 
and  direct  such  measures  as  will 
fit  the  people  for  the  gradual  so- 
joyment  of  liberty.  Tfhe  Mp^ 
W>F  Alexander  appears  to  be  weU 
qualified  for  the  task.  He  if  be- 
jfinnmg  where  he  ought^byexMi- 
ingthe  blesMigs  and  iidvitnt^ 
of  a  good  education ;  forytillpoo* 
pie  are  well  informed,  they  csa- 
notknow^at  liberty  ii*or  eapT 
it^  or  retain  it  if  gnmUMl  **j 

itiTaliie  wiU  be  ufid*  bi0^^ 
prisMi 
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priced)  as  the  value  of  a  book  by 
those  who  cannot  read.  But  if 
the  emperor  proceeds  as  he  has 
beguD)  the  more  civilised  paru  of 
his  dominions  will  soon  be  quali- 
fied to  enjoy  a  portion  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  enjoyment  of  this  will 
give  chem  a  relish,  as  well  as  fit 
them  for  more. 

Spattiy  during  the  year  181 9^ 
presented  the  same  appearance 
that  it  had  done  during  several 
preceding  years :  the  utmost  weak- 
nessy  united  to  petty  and  dis- 
gusting as  well  as  irritating  and 
oppressive  tyranny^  distinguished 
the  king :  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  most  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  discontent ;  and  a. 
mong  the  soldiers,  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance to  embark  for  the  South 
American  revolted  colonies.  Such 
in  few  words  is  the  picture  of 
Spain  during  the  year  18J9.  It 
wiD  be  proper,  however,  to  go  a 
little  into  detail. 

The  death  of  the  old  king, 
Charles  IV,,  took  place  in  the 
month  of  January :  tnis  event  was 
of  no  importance,  except,  per- 
haps* as  it  freed  his  son  Ferdinand 
from  any  apprehension  he  might 
eateruin,  that  the  discontented 
part  of  his  subjects  woold  endea* 
vonr  to  recall  him.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  was  in  a  dread- 
ful state :  all  who  were  inclined 
to  a  life  of  robbery,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  tlie  ^o- 
vemmenty  and  infested  the  high 
roads,  plundering  whomever  they 
met.  Against  tnese  robbers  the 
government  hardly  deemed  it  safe 
to  send  any  troops,  lest  they  should 
join  with,  instead  of  acting  a- 
gainstthem.  In  the  mean  time 
dark  and  mysterious  conspiracies 
were  rumoured  abroad  $  the  par- 
drolars  were  never  suffered  to 


transpire }  but  it  is  known  that  fai 
the  city  of  Valencia  the  conspi- 
racy was  very  formidable,  and . 
that  it  was  not  suppressed  till  af« 
ter  considerable  bloodshed.  The 
chief  of  those  who  were  engaged  . 
in  it  were  executed  or  banished. 

In  no  instance  have  the  feeble- 
ness and  indecision  of  Ferdinand's 
government  been  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  his  frequent  dismissal 
of  ministers.    In  May  a  sudden: 
change  took  place ;  but  no  change  . 
of  measures  ensued.    Indeed  it 
can  scarcely  be  thought  that  any  ; 
men  who  regarded  their  own  cluu 
racter  or  safety  would  engage  in 
the  administration  of  a  kingdom 
in  such  a  state  as  Spain  was :  her 
finances  in  the  utmost  state  of 
confusion  and  dilapidation:    no 
commerce,  or  manufactures :  her 
inhabitants  poor,  and  discontent*  . 
ed ;  and  her  sovereign  feeble  and 
obstinate. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  these  diffi- 
culties, Ferdinand  adhered  to  the 
mad  project  of  recovering  the 
Spanisn  American  colonies  by 
force  of  arms :  and  this  was  the 
only  point  in  which  he  displayed 
consistency,  perseverance,  or  vi« 
gour :  but  the  troops  were  averse 
to  going  to  South  America ;  and 
while  they  were  assembled  at  Ca- 
diz, from  whence  they  could  not 
embark  till  the  vessds  supplied 
by  Russia  had  undergone  a  tho- 
rough repair,  (for»  being  built  of 
fir,  they  were  totally  unfit  for  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,)~-a 
most  formidable  conspiracy  was 
formed  among  theip,  which  would 
most  probably  have  produced 
consequences  piore  extensive  and 
fatal  to  ('erdinand  than  the  mere 
Iqss  of  his  American  colonies, 
had  it  not  been  put  down  by  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  m^iisures  of 
Z3  the 
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the  commander  m  chief.  Hav- 
ing collected  the  forces  in  garri- 
son  near  Ca<diz,  he  surrounded 
the  mucinous  soldiers ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  safe,  after  this,  ta 
send  them  to  America;  and  it 
appears  that  even  those  men  by 
whom  the  conspiracy  was  quash- 
ed, had  been  induced  to  act  a- 
gainst  their  comrades  by  the  pro- 
mise that  they  should  not  be  sent 
to  America. — Such  was  the  state 
of  Spain  in  1819:  and  if  to  the 
picture  we  have  drawn  be  added 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver  in  Cadiz  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  south,  the  sum  of  its  mi- 
sery will  appear  to  be  completed. 
In  the  midst  of  such  dreadful 
events,  the  marriage  of  tlie  king 
with  a  niece  of  the  king  of  Saxo- 
ny,  is  an  event  hardly  deserving 
of  notice. 

•  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  cir- 
cu^nstance  more  clearly  and  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  effect  of 
misrepresentation,  than  the  case 
of  Parga,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons,  and 
became  there,  as  well  as  before 
the  public  at  large,  by  means  of 
pamphlets  and  letters  in  the  news- 
papers, a  ground  of  most  seve/e 
censure  against  the  British  go- 
vernment. The  statement  to 
which  we  allude  represented  the 
inhabitants  of  Parga  (a  small 
town  and  district  in  Albania, 
surrounded  by  the  dominions  of 
All  Pasha,)  as  having  driven  out 
the  French  garrison,  and  deli- 
vered themselves  up  to  Britain 
on  the  condition  that  we  should 
incorporate  them  with  the  Ionian 
islarids ;— that  we,  violating  our 
promise,  ceded  their  town  and 
territory  to  Ali  Pasha,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  an  indemnity 
for  the  inhabitants  (all  of  whom 


quitted  their  native  country 
through  dread  of  that  tyrant) 
quite  inadequate  to  the  value  of 
the  property  they  had  left.  Such 
is  the  misrepresentation.  We  have 
good,  grounds  for  knowing  that 
the  following  statement  contains 
the  real  and  full  truth. 

^  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  the 
year  1800,  Parga  was  ceded  to 
the  Porte,  along  with  Prevesa, 
Bucintro,  and  Vonitza  on  the 
coast  of  Albania;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  Britain  became 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  1800,  and 
of  course  to  the  measure  of  vest- 
ing in  the  Porte  the  sovereignty 
of  the  several  possessions  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

It  has  been  said,  that  when  the 
British  army  first  occupied  Parga, 
if  no  treaty  was  made  with  Sie 
people  of  that  place,  yet  there 
were  promises  of  protection, 
which  ought  to  have  been  bind- 
ing. 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  exist- 
ed ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  there 
should  ;  for  the  Parganots,  long 
after  this  period,  were  soliciting 
assurances  of  a  permanent  con- 
nexion with  this  country,  which 
clearly  denoted  that  there  had  an- 
tecedently been  no  such  arrange- 
ment. 

It  was  guarantied'  in  sovereign- 
ty to  the  Porte.  The  Ottoman 
empire  was  in  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  all  the  great  powers 
who  met  at  Vienna  and  Paris: 
the  principle  then  adopted  was, 
after  retaining  conquests  on  the 
ground  of  indemnity,  to  restore 
the  territory  of  which'  the  fate  of 
war  had  deprived  each  of  the  al- 
lies. Under  these  circumstances, 
•  the  Ottoman  empire  had   only 

Parga 
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Fivgti  ta  ask ;  and  with  what  de* 
gree  of  justice  could  .Great  Bri* 
tain  have  said«  **l  know  that 
Parga  was  ceded  to  you  hy  the 
treaty  of  1800  ;  I  know  that  that 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens;  1  am  aware  that 
there  is  no  treaty  or  convention 
which -since  interferes  with  your 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  that- 
state;  I  know  it  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  your  Albanian  posses- 
sions; and  yet  I  insist^  that  though 
you  have  supported  the  allied 
powers,  nevertheless  you  shall 
be  deprived  of  that  only  indem- 
nitj  you  can  receive,  because  we 
wirfi  to  fk)ssess  it,  or  to  unite  it  to 
the  Ionian  states,  of  which  we  are 
to  have  the  protection." 

It  has  been  said  that  Parga  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  Ionian 
islands  t  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  such  a  port 
on  the  coast  of  Albania,  from 
whence  these  islands  could  derive 
provisions  and  other  articles  ne- 
cessary for  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  of  that  country.-  But  as 
a  port  it  was  of  no  importance  at 
all ;  and  the  few  commodities 
which  Parga  furnished  the  Ionian 
Islands,  were  generally  exported 
from  the  neighbouring  ports  of 
Gomenizza  and  San  Giovanni. 
On  the  other  hand^  that  posses- 
sion could  not  be  retained  in  the 
heart  of  Ali  Pashat's  territory 
without  great  expense ;  the  forti- 
fications, such  as  they  are,  were  in 
such  a  state  that  they  could  not 
have  been  repaired  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  very  large  sum  of 
•  money ;  and  to  say  that  it  could 
have  been  maintained  without  a 
military  garrison,-  which  would 
have  cost  40,000/.  or  50,000/.  a 
year,  is  ridiculous. 
On  the  ground  of  expediency, 


too,  Britain  could  hot  have  clone 
any  thing  more  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
than  to  have  retained  possession 
of  Parga ;  for  the  necessary  inter- 
course between  our  troops  there, 
and  the  troops  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  must  have  subjected  the 
merchants  throughout  that  coun- 
try  to  the  quarantine  of  forty 
days,  universally  inflicted  on  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania ;  whereas,  now  we  are  rid 
of  that  possession,  the  enterprise 
of  the  Ionian  merchants  will  no 
longer  be  depressed  by  so  long  a 
detention  at  every  port  where  they 
may  touch. 

•  The  opportunity  which  the 
lord  high  commissir>ner  in  the  Io- 
nian islands  had  of  knowing  the 
character  of  the  people  in  the  ad- 
jacent country,  his  knowledge  of 
what  had  happened  at  Prevesa, 
Bucintro,  and  Vonitza,  induced 
him  to  think  it  his  duty  to  write 
to  his  maje^y*s  government  on 
the  necessity  of  uking  measures 
for  the  secarity  of  the  Parga- 
nots.  Actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, the  despatcheis  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  chargin|5  him 
with  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
the  cession,  and  giving  him  in* 
structions  on  the  subjecr,  arrived 
within  a  few  days  of  his  commu- 
nication to  government  quitting 
CoTfh. 

There  were  but  two  modes  rf 
managing  the  cession,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  for  the  Par- 
ganOts  what,  without  any  obliga- 
tion, it  became  the  character  and 
humanity  of  this  country  to  pro- 
cure for  them. 

We  might  either  have  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  Porte's  guaw 
rantying  to  them  certain  privi- 
leges, as  was  the'casein  the  treaty 
Z  4  con- 
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Aondttded  in  1800  with  the  Rus- 
sians,  or  we  might  have  insisted 
It^at  (hose  who  quitted  their  pro- 
perty dioqld  be  indemnified.  But 
the  fate  of  the  people  of  Prevesa, 
]Pucintro,  and  Voniiza,  under  the 
^eaty  of  1 800»  showed  the  ine^ca- 
cj  of  such  a  guarantee*  and  could 
not  fail  to  deter  any  man  aci- 
quainted  with  the  melancholy 
jconsequences  to  die  people  of 
those  districts^  from  again  roalcv 
jng  sUch  an  experiment. 

To  sir  Thomas  Maitland  it 
therefore  appeared*  that  the  only 
mode  of  carrying  into  efiect  the 
instructions  he  had  received  in  re- 
spect to  the  cession  of  Parga*  w^s 
to  insist  that  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  chose  to  retire  should* 
receive  indenrmity  for  the  property 
they  might  leave  behind  ;  which 
with  no  small  difficulty  was  ef. 
fectedy  by  a  convention  negotiated 
-^t  Janina ;  and  by  it  the  Parga? 
nots  acquired  the  best,  naj,  ihe 
only  security,  whiph,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
could  have  obtained;  and  they 
well  know  that  sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land firmly  resisted  giving  up  that 
place  ttU  such  time  as  he  h^d  re? 
|:eiYed  in  money  that  indemnity 
he  conceived  to  be  an  adequate 
remunenition  for  the  property 
they  ^ere  about  to  abandon. 
•  ^or  this  purpose  he  appointed 
three  nobles  of  Corfu,  se}ectecl 
for  their  skill  in  valuing  Und^,  to- 
getlier  with  the  public  land  sur- 
veyor and  civil  architect,  who 
were  sent  as  a  compiissioii  to 
make  a  valuation  of  (he  property 
of  the  Parganots;  whiph  was  done 
inost  minutely,  in  regard  to  what 
)ielonged  tq  eyery  individi4al  m 
that  couniryf  The  Turkish  com* 
piissioner,  on  the  other  hand,  ap? 
poii|l94  y^^^W%  9^  ^^  p^(  of 


the  Ottoman  govcnmiiaii  midtlis 
result  was,  t£it  the  report  of  tlitt 
valuators  of  Corfy  ststted  the  ¥«« 
lue  erf"  the  prt^ierty,  cakolatiog 
it  on  the  ei^act  footmg  o£  pro«- 
perty  situated  at  Coilu,  to  Im 
380,000/.  sterling;  wiulst  tiM 
Turkish  valuators  estimated  the 
same  property  at  56,000/.  sterv 

ling- 

By  the  Corfu  commission  the 
property  was  estimated  at  280 
thousand  pounds,  valued  as  though 
it  had  be^n  in  Cori^;  but  even 
under  the  Venetian  rule,  when 
the  Ionian  islands  and  Paiva  were 
both  equally  subjected  to  the  sway 
of  Venice,  the  very  circumstance 
of  Pau-ga  being  surrounded  by 
the  Turkish  possessions,  made% 
difference  of  one*third  betwixt 
the  value  of  property  at  PargSt 
and  property  in  any  of  the  three 
great  Ionian  islands.  This  is  a 
principle  which  cannot  be  denied  { 
it  has  beep  recognised  in  many  ju- 
dicial detisiops,  s^id  it  is  known 
universally  to  have  always  been 
acted  on.  On  this  ground*  ll)n^ 
fore^  we  must  tale  from  the 
^80,000/.,  9S,3SSA  and  there  wilt 
remain  186.667/, 

Agaiq,  tne  |^arganou  were  to 
receive  immediate  payment  foe 
the  property  which' was  ceded^ 
9ind  it  is  well  known,  that  betwixt 
^  ready  money  payment  and  one 
by  instsUments,  even  in  purchase^ 
ms^de  in  the  West  (ndia  ^islands, 
there  is  a  diQerence  of  at  least  25 
per  cent.  In  the  Ionian  islandsi 
from  the  want  of  capital,  xht  di& 
ference  ong^t  to  be  much  greater; 
but  calculated  ^  25  per  cent*  for 
immediate  payment  in  ca^,  a 
deductiou  mus^  he  ms|de  pf  2a 
per  cent.,  that  is,  46,666/.  from 
186,667/.,  which  leaves  140,000/, 
as  th^  sum  tl^at,  o^de^  i^  valpa^ 
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tioii^of  A»  Ctirfi.  VAktators,  die 
Parganots  nvne  entitled  to  re* 
ceive.  Sir  Tboaaas  Maitlsmd, 
faowever*  obtained  for  them  150 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  this  he 
lecored  pa^rment  in  Spanish  dol- 
iars  with  the  sacrifice  of  only 
SSfiOO  dolkrs. 

That  this  indeaaaity  was  great- 
er than  the  people  of  Parga  had 
a  i^;ht  to  expect,  that  it  was 
^eater  tbm  they  actually  did  ex- 


pect, are  well-antlientieated£Mls ; 
for  the  extent  of  the  indemnity, 
was  matter  of  triumph  to  the 
Parganot&  themselves:  a  card 
was  delivered  to  each  individual, 
accurately  explaining  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  he  was  to  re- 
ceive (  and  (expressive  of  their 
joy  and  satisfaction)  they  stuck 
these  cards  in  the  ends  ot  stiol», 
and  made  a  triumphant  proces* 
sion,  wavii^  them  m  the  air^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 
4fmn  cflndia^Th€  Umled  Siuia^Souik  Amirica. 


THE  extensive  plans  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  for 
Imnging  to  a  speedy  and  favour- 
able termination  the  war  into 
which  he  had  been  forced  by  the 
Pindarees,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Ra- 
jah of  Nagpore,  and  other  Indian 
princes,  having  been  carried  into 
e$Kct  with  the  utmost  promptitude 
^d  yi^ur,  the  Briti^  empire  in 
Jndia  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  on  a 
more  secure  foundation  than  it 
^ver  possessed  bdbre^  As  the 
Piadarees  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  mode  of  life  incompatible  either 
yrith  their  o¥ni  improvement  or 
the  tranquillity  of  their  neigh* 
hours,  it  w^  determined  to  enc&a- 
voor  to  substitute  in  them  habits 
of  industry  for  their  h^its  of  va- 
gnincy  and  rapacity;  they  were 
iiccordiQgly  pollepted  and  placed 
in  a  number  of  villages  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  land  was 
(granted  them  to  cultivate .  Cey- 
on  continued  quiet ;  and  its  tran? 
guillity  is  rendered  more  probable 
))y  the  capture  and  punishment  of 
the  fea^f?  of  thg  insHp-Qptip^,  Ws 


are  sorry,  however,  to  mention 
that  disputes  have  arisen  between 
us  and  the  Dutch,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  While  we  were  in 
possession  of  Java,  we  had  acted 
in  a  most  liberal  and  wise  manner 
towards  the  chiefs  of  that  and  the 
adjacent  islands-^with  many  of 
whom  we  had  formed  alliances. 
When  we  surrendered  Java  to  the 
Putch,  an  express  stipulation  was 
made  that  these  alliances  should 
be  deemed  sacred.  The  Dutch, 
however,  did  not  adhere  to  this 
figreement,  but  proceeded  to  act 
towards  the  chiefs  in  a  most  un- 
warrantable and  tyrannical  man* 
per.  This  naturally  produced  re- 
monstrgnces  from  sir  Thomas 
Ra£}es,  the  chief  British  governor 
in  those  parts,  by  whom,  while  he 
was  governor  of  Java,  the  treaties 
in  question  had  been  formed ;  but 
so  tar  from  having  any  effect,  the 
Dutch  actually  arrested  a  British 
commissioner,  4nd  deposed  pne  of 
die  native  princes.  How  this  4i$- 
putc  will  terminate^  it  is  not  easy 
JO  fjr^s^ ;  itUeYident,  however, 

that 
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that  the  respective  goTeraments 
must  interfere. 

In  our  last  Tolume  we  noticed 
the  Seminole  war,  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  had 
been  engaged ;  and  the  execution 
of  Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot,  two 
British  subjects  who  were  found 
among  the  Indians  by  the  Ame- 
rican army.  Their  execution  cre- 
ated strong  indignation  in  Great 
Britain,  and  much  surprsie.  Mi- 
nisters declared  that  they  did  not 
think  they  should  be  justified  in 
resenting  it.  The  affair  also  cre- 
ated much  discussion  in  America, 
not  only  among  the  people  at  large, 
but  also  in  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  committees 
to  whom  this  business  was  refer- 
red, decided  against  the  legality 
of  the  execution  of  these  two  men; 
but  ultimately  the  congress  did 
not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
their  committees  :  consequently 
rfie  conduct  of  general  Jackson 
was  a!pproved  of  in  the  business. 

The  United  States  present  little 
else  worthy  of  particular  notice 
during  the  year  1819.  The  dispute 
and  negotiations  with  Spain  on 
the  subject  of  the  cession  of  Flo- 
rida still  continued.  The  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery  at  length  be- 
gan to  excite  that  attention,  which 
tor  the  credit  of  American  huma- 
nity, and  love  of  freedom,  it  ought 
to  have  done  long  before:  but 
nothing  decisive  has  yet  been 
done;  and  the  refusal  to  admit 
the  state  of  Missouri  as  a  member 
of  the  union,  because  its  inhabi- 
tants would  not  admit  a  clause 
against  slavery,  has  stirred  up  a 
question  respecting  the  power  of 
the  congress  to  refuse  admission 
on  these  grounds,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily bring  the  whole  question 
of  negro*slavery  into  fall  discus- 


sion.  It  is  certainly  a  topic  of 
great  interest,  when  it  isconsidered 
that  in  the  year  1810  nearly- one* 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  population 
were  slaves. 

The  United  States  suffered  as 
well  as  Europe  from  the  depres- 
sion of  commerce;  and  in  the 
large  towns,  the  distress  was  cer- 
tainly as  severe  as  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain :  but  it  is  evident, 
that  in  a  country  where  there  is 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  un- 
occupied land,  which  maybe  pur» 
chased  on  such  very  easy  terras, 
and  where  consequently  the  de- 
mand for  labour  must  be  great 
— where,  besides,  the  fruits  of  a 
man's  labour  are  nearly  all  his 
own,  distress  cannot  long  exist. 
And  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to 
individual  industry  and  income, 
it  must  be  true  with  respect  to 
national  income  or  revenue:  it 
may  fall  off  for  a  short  time ;  but 
with  so  many  sources  of  w«dtfa, 
and  so  few  drawbacks  from  the  pro* 
duce  derived  from  those  sources, 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
must,  on  an  average  of  years>  and 
permanently,  be  fully  equal  to 
their  limited  expenditure. 

The  contest  still  continues  in 
South  America  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  colonists.  That 
Spain  will  not  be  able  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection  is  evident ;  but 
it  cannot  be  foreseen  at  what  pe- 
riod the  contest  will  terminate,  or 
what  will  be  the  consequences, — 
further  than  the  general  one,  that 
the  colonies  will  liberate  them- 
selves from  the  mother  country. 
All  accounts  agree,  that  the  revo- 
lutionists are  possessed  of  few  of 
the  preliminary  requisites  for  ob- 
taining, enjoying,  or  retaining  po- 
litical liberty :  they  have  display- 
ed little  or  no  talent;  and  as  little 
knowledge 
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knowledge  either  bf  the  real  foun- 
dations on  which  freedom  ought 
to  be  built,  or  of  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads.  The  works 
v/hich  we  have  quoted  in  the  lite- 
rary portion  of  our  volume,  by 
ct>lonel  Hippesley  and  captain 
Brown,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  all  who  have  joined  them  from 
this  country,  amply  prove  that  the 
contest  bears  little  resemblance  in 
its  character,  or  in  the  character 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  carried  on, 
to  the  contest  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  revolted  colonies.  In 
the  latter  contest,  the  Americans 
were  enlightened, — well  informed 
not  only  in  the  theory  but  also  in 
the  practice  of  liberty  ;— for  their 
provincial  governments,  during 
the  period  we  possessed  America, 
had  created  a  spirit,  habits  and 
information,  as  well  as  predilec- 
tions, that  were  highly  favourable 
to  them  not  only  while  the  contest 
lasted,  but  also  after  its  conclu- 
sion ;  for,  in  fact,  the  only  essen- 
tial difference  of  their  government 
before  and  after  the  revolution 
was,  that  after  it,  the  incorporated 
states  were  ruled  by  a  head  ap- 
pointed by  themselves,  and  by  a 
senate  also  appointed  by  them- 
selves; but  with  respect  to  the 
local  governments  and  assemblies, 
they  were  nearly  the  same  before 
and  after  the  revolution.  But  the 
Spanish  Americans  coald  derive 
no  knowledge  of  or  love  for  li- 
berty from  the  mother  country,  as 
the  British  Americans  had,  nor 
^et  from  the  institutions  and  mode 
of  government  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  the  new  world. 

We  are  therefore  apprehensive 
that  the  result  of  the  contest, 
though  it  must  produce  their  libe- 
ration from  the  mother  country, 
will  not  establish  that  political 


freedom   by  which  the   United' 
States  are  distinguished; 

In  the  mean  time  the  contest 
goes  on :  but,  as  we  have  often  re- 
marked before,  the  details  are 
either  obscure  and  contradictory, 
or  they  are  of  little  interest.  There 
are  proofs  or  exhibitions  of  great 
and  splendid  talents,  such  as  revo- 
lutions generally  produce ;  but  it 
is  simply  men  of  moderate  talents, 
animated  rather  by  a  hatred  of 
Spain,  and  by  ambitious  and  inter- 
ested motives,  than  by  a  real  love 
and  feeling  for  liberty,  that  are 
carrying  on  the  contest. 

The  district  of  South  America, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  have  long 
lost  all  their  power,  is  that  which 
lies  on  the  river  Plate ;  but  this, 
though  freed  from  the  power  of 
Spain,  is  by  no  means  secure  and 
tranquil.  The  provinces  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  chief  named  Arte- 
gas,  who  is  at  war  with  those  on 
tne  western  side  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  congress  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  while  another  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  latter  are  threat- 
ened by  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil, 
The  congress  of  Buenos  Ayres 
has  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
state  of  Chili,  and  has  also  agreed 
to  the  following  constitution : 

Like  the  French  charter  (and 
very  unlike  the  constitution  formed 
by  the  Spanish  cortes),  this  docu- 
ment is  short  and  precise.  It  con- 
sists of  1 38  articles,  which  describe 
and  limit  the  legislative,  the  exe-  * 
cut ive,  and  judicial  powers.  The 
Roman  catholic  religion  is  de- 
clared the  religion  of  the  state. 
The  legislative  power  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised, as  in  the  North  American 
States,  by  a  national  congress 
composed  of  two  houses,  that  of 
representatives  -and  that  rf  sena- 
tors. 
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ton.  The  former  is  compoicd  of. 
delegates  elected  in  the  proportion 
of  mie  for  every  district  contain- 
ing 25,000  inhabiumu  (the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Provinces  is 
aboat  1,300,00).  The  deputy 
must  be  upwards  of  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  must  have  been  se- 
ven years  a  citizen  previous  to  his 
nomination,  and  must  possess 
4,000  dollars  of  property,  or  some 
equivalent  whicn  is  not  well  de- 
fined in  the  article.  The  re- 
presentatives sit  for  four  years, 
but  a  half  of  the  chamber  is  re- 
newed every  two  years.  The 
house  of  deputies,  like  the  British 
house  of  commons,  oiieinates  all 
money  bills,  and  has  the  special 
right  of  impeaching  ministers  and 
the  high  officers  of  state.  The 
senate  is  to  consist  of  the  same 
number  of  provincial  senators  as 
ijiere  are  provinces  $  of  three  mi- 
litary senators,  of  one  bishop,  and 
three  ecclesiastics ;  of  a  represen- 
tative of  each  university,  and  of 
the  director  whose  period  of  go- 
vernment is  ended.  This  seems 
rather  a  singular  arrangement.^ 
Why  have  mUitary  senators?  The 
appointment  of  the  senators  is  for 
twelve  years,  and  they  must  at 
their  nomination  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  having  been  nine 
years  a  citizen.  This  arrange- 
meat  seems  well  calculated  to 
give  stability  to  the  system,  and 
appears  intended  to  supply  the 
want  of  an  hereditary  nobility. 
The  mode  of  electing  the  senators 
is  too  complicated  to  admit  of  de- 
scription in  this  short  sketch.  The 
legislature  is  to  sit  for  about  six 
months  in  the  year:  they  have 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  other 
privileges  of  our  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. They  have  the  power  of 
<;itin2  ihe  ministers  before  themi 


to  obtain  any  requiiitie  inferMp 
tion.  Any  of  them  may  oriffjntte 
laws,  ^^^n  the  projects  3  law 
have  been  agreed  to  by  both 
houses,they  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  director  for  his  sancdon»wlio 
must  return  them  in  fifteen  days, 
either  with  his  approbation  or  ob- 
jections. If  he  approves,  thebiU 
becomes  a  law ;  it  iie  states  objec* 
tions,  these  objections  are  cona- 
dered  :  but  if  two*thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  sappoit 
the  original  project,  their  votes 
constitute  a  final  sanction  without 
a  second  application  to  the  direc- 
tor. The  supreme  director  is 
elected  by  the  two  houses  as* 
sembled.  He  is  to  be  supreme 
chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
He  is  to  open  the  sittings  of  the 
legislature;  he  appoints  all  the 
officers  of  the  pubhc  force«envojs, 
consuls,  and  others;  he  chooses 
and  dismisses  his  ministers,  who 
are  responsible  for  their  coadatt 
while  employed  under  him :  a& 
objects  of  finance,  police,  pubBc, 
national,  and  scientific  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  all  those  formed 
and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
state,  are  confided  to  his  sunreme 
charge  and  inspection.  He  has 
the  power  of  pardon,  except  in 
cases  of  state  conviction.  The  su- 
preme judicial  power  of  tlie  state 
IS  to  reside  in  a  supreme  court, 
consisting  of  seven  judges  and  r«ro 
recorders,  nominated  by  the  di- 
rector ;  every  one  of  whom  must 
have  been  a  regular  barrister  eiebt 
years,  and  have  attained  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  This  court 
shall,  exclusively,  take  cognisance 
of  an  causes  relating  to*  euvojs 
and  consuls  from  foreign  nadpns, 
all  causes  in  which  a  province 
may  be  a  party,  all  those  conceni- 
ing  public  functiooarieS|  all  those 
lelatiog 
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^    to    cnmM  'cominittcd 
againsr  the  law  of  natioas»  &c, 
I        'nie  members  exercise  their  func* 
tions  during  good  behaviour.  The 
supreme  court>  as  well  as  the  other 
'        tribunals,  is  open  to  the  public* 
'        The  constitution  is  ordered  to  be 
!        sworn  to  in  the  whole  territory  of 
^        the  state,  and  no  functionary  shall 
contmae  in  office  without  taking 
'        the  oaths  to  observe  and  sustain 
'        it    The  names  of  the  deputies 
'        who  passed  this  charter  are  ap- 
pended to  it.    It  is  preceded  by 
a  manifesto,  *'  addressed  by  the 
'        United  Provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica to  all  nations,  respecting  the 
treatment  which  diey  experienced 
'        from  the  Spaniards,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  declaration  of 
'        toeir  independence"  in  1817 ;  and 
followed  by  another  manifesto, 
addressed  to  the  United  Provinces 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
'        lent  constitution. 

Chili,  which  has  only  of  late 
formed  itself  into  a  republic,  has 
been  eminently  successful  against 
the  Spaniards,  having  driven  their 
troops  entirely  from  theirterritory. 
It  was  in  the  service  of  this  repub- 
lic that  lord  Cochrane  engac^ed  i 
and  though  he  has  not  hitherto 
tucceedecf  to  the  extent  which  his 
^ce  and  known  character  led 
every  person  to  anticipate,  yet  he 
has  harassed  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  prevented  the  Spaniards  there 
from  acting  against  Chili. 

Theoperations  between  the  con* 
taidmg  parties  have  latterly  been 


most  active  in  the  republic  of  V«w 
nezuela,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Granada.  The  revoTutionisti 
in  the  former,  having  been  emi- 
nently successful,  marched  into 
New  Granada,  where  success  also 
attended  them;  the  inhabitants 
were  well  disposed  to  them ;  and 
as  their  forces  exceeded  in  number 
those  of  the  royalists,  they  were 
not  loujg  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  capital  of  New  uranada.  At 
toon  as  this  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  kingdom  itself  were  effiected, 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were 
united  under  the  xume  of  Tht 
united  republics  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Granada.  In  this  career  of 
conquest,  the  British  and  Iridi 
troops  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic  were  of  most 
essential  service. 

On  the  other  band,  the  expedi- 
tion agsiinst  Porto  Bel)o  was  most 
disgraceful  to  the  British  leader 
by  whom  it  was  executed:  this 
man,  who  called  himself  general  - 
MacgrejB^r,  raised  a  number  of 
troops  m  Britain,  with  whom  he 
sailed  ^eainst  this  place,  without 
any  authority  from,  or  co-opera- 
tion with,  any  of  the  South  Ame^ 
rican  governments :  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  Porto  Bello ;  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  surprised  by 
the  Spanish  conmiander  at  I^ma^ 
ma,  the  place  was  retaken,  he  him- 
self escaped  in  a  most  imomi- 
nious  manner,  and  his  foUowen 
were  taken,  killed^  or  dispersed* 
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PRICE  of  STOCKS  for  1819.— N.B.  The  highest  and  lowest  Price  of « 
Stock  in  the  course  of  each  Month  are  set  down  in  that  Month. 


1819. 

f  Bank 
\  Stock. 

3p.  ct. 
red. 

3p.  c^ 

COD«. 

4p.ct. 

5  p.  ct. 

Long 
Ann. 

1  India 
Stock. 

£x.  BiUs, 
2d,  per  diem. 

Irish 
5p.ct 

Omni 

Jan. 

/   272 
1  267} 

vt 

79 
77J 

984 
•54 

1071 
195| 

20} 
20 

2324 
231| 

20  p. 
16  p. 

108 

1061 

2iP 
t 

Feb. 

f  27H 
\  266 

^ 

78* 
74f 

974 
94* 

1064 
105 

80i. 
20 

2331 
228 

18-9  p. 
4-1  Ip. 

lip 

Match 

r  261 

75 
73 

Mi 
72f 

934 
91* 

105 
103 

191 
19 

221 
220 

19diB. 
par 

April 

f  254 

t  251 

741 
70* 

75* 
71* 

93 

894 

105 
103} 

20J 
181 

221 
220 

10  pr. 

adit. 

May 

f   251 
1  210 

7Ii 
644 

73* 
65 

^ 

105 
99 

18J 
17 

219 
205i 

29  p. 

i4difl. 

June 

f  228 
1  215 

70 
6i} 

66* 
654 

Tsi 

'^i 

18i 
17 

210 

IdU, 

1061 
109i 

1! 

July 

/  234 
\  216 

73 
67{ 

724 
674 

m 

78| 

105§ 
lOOi 

13 

217 
203f 

iL 

U 

Auff. 

(-233 
l2S8 

!«•! 

724 
70 

9I| 
90* 

105 

104 

19* 
19 

222 

218 

7  Sit. 

5p. 
8  p. 

Sepc 

r  2S0J 

1  229i 

78 
7IJ 

714 
684 

91 
901 

104f 
102| 

19* 
«9* 

is^dL 

1051 

•i> 

Oct. 

/  220 
\  216 

70J 
661 

704 
674 

87i 
8Sf 

104^ 
102^ 

18| 
174 

212 
209 

par 
7dU. 

;i 

Not. 

r   216i 
1   213 

674 
664 

68 
67* 

811 
83i 

104^ 
102f 

m 

209 
207 

5^dL. 

'ii 

Dec. 

\   211 

JL 

68 

661 

84i 
854     1 

104^ 
103^ 

>7L 

17^ 

209 

208 

2dia. 
14di«. 

a 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES,  &c. 


In  the  Year  1819. 


JANUARY. 

F&AVCB. 

THE  Moniteur  of  the  SOth 
ult.  contains  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  respecting  the  new  mini- 
sterial arrangements.  Among 
other  changes,  the  marqnis  Des- 
solles,  peer  of  France^  minister  of 
state,  is  nominated  minister  se- 
cretly of  state  for  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  tne  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers  | 
thesieur  de  Serre,  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  keeper  of  the 
teals,  and  minister  secretary  of  state 
for  the  department  of  justice;  and 
the  count  deCazes,  peer  of  France, 
minister  secretary  of  state  for  the 
depaurtment  of  the  interior. 

The  new  ministry  are  in  foil 
activity,  and  seem  to  be  very  po- 
pular. All  the  members  are  con- 
sidered as  real  constitutionalists, 
alike  averse  to'  the  ultras  of  both 
parties,  and  attached  only  to  the 
charter  and  to  the  kfng. 

PARISIAN    THEATaZS. 

TTie  following  account  is  giren 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  receipts 
of  the  theatres,  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement,  at  Paris, 
for  1818:— 

Thtore  Fr^mjais  6S4>,729  5 
Op^rst.Comique  604,975  70 
Odioi^tzvm      2?S,116     90 


fr. 

c. 

Boasses     .    .    . 

63,89* 

VaudeviUe      .    . 

,  540,47S 

25 

Vari&^      .    .    . 

495,581 

85 

Gaiety  .... 

400,112 

90 

Ambigu     .    .    . 
Porte-St.-'Mardn 

413,814 

96 

451,889 

40 

Cirque  Olympique  £22,099 

10 

Bals  de  l'Op6ra 

27,948 

Bakdel'Od^on  . 

4,107 

Tivoli    .... 

94,886 

5 

Jardin  Beaojon    . 

68,075 

25 

Ruggierri  .    .    . 

4,251 

25 

Total  .  .  5,017,526  S6 
This  amount  does  not  include 
the  Montagues,  Belleville,  LiUi- 
putiennes,  &c.  One  tenth  of  the 
receipts  is  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  indigent,  and  this 
tenth  is  estimated  at  nearly 
588,000f.  or  about  24,500/. 

SPAIN* 

An  article  from  Madrid,  of  the 
526th  of  December;  communicates 
the  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  theyoung  queen  of  Spain* 
on  that  day,  under  circumstances 
truly  mournful.  She  was  in  an 
advanced  state  oJF  pregnancy) 
but  her  general  health  was  very 
favourable,  until  nine  o'clock  of 
the  evening  of  the  26th  ;  when* 
conversing  with  the  persons  of  her 
householo,  who  usually  formed 
her  society  in  passing  her  even* 
ings^  she  was  sudctenhr  seized 
<A)  2  witk 
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wi(h  a  dizzinessy  which  lasted  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  This  was 
followed,  after  a  short  interval 
by  a  second  attack  which  proved 
fatal.  From  the  moment,  of  her 
being  first  seized  with  a  dizziness 
to  her  breathing  her  last,  there  was 
a  lapse  of  only  twelve  minutes. 
The  csBsarian  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  and  a  female  child,  after 
having  been  baptized,  and  having 
every  means  used  for  its  preser- 
ration,  died  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  mentioned  tn  the  article  from 
Madrid  in  a  ton^  of  eloquent  and 
mournful  tenderness.  The  prin- 
cess, thus  suddenly  and  prema- 
turely taken  away,  was  but  21 
years  of  age.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jolm,  sizdi  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Charlotte  Joachim  de 
Bourbon,  infanta  of  Spain.  She 
was  bom  the  19th  of  May  1797, 
andnamed  Maria  Isabella  Frances. 
But  a  short  period  has  gone  by 
since  sl^e  arrived  in  Europe  from 
the  Brazils,  to  become  a  bride 
and  a  queen :  the  circumstances 
of  her  death  call  to  our  minds  an 
afflicting  event  which  covered  our 
country  with  motu-oing.  Her 
sister  is  married  to  Ferdinand's 
brother. 

The  Piris  l>apers,  which  have 
arrived  to  the  Slst  inst.,  bring  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  another 
queen,  in  the  pet;son  of  the  consort 
of  Charles  1 V.  of  Spain,  and  mo- 
tiM>r  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (daughter 
of  Philip,  duke  of  ^arma).  Her 
majesty^  who  w^  m  the  68th  year 
of  her  a^,  expired  at  Rome  on 
the  4th  instant,  after  five  days' 
illness  only,  a  very  short  period 
after  the  demise  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  the  youag  queen  of  i^in, 
eodsort  ^  Ferdinand  VII.  Her 
ttrajestv  was  bom  the  9th  De« 
ccmber  17*51..  fihe  was  married 


to  Charles  IV.  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1765. 

We  have  serious  accounts  from 
Spain  of  the  state  of  the  commu- 
nications between  Madrid  and 
Cadiz  I  the  couriers  being  con- 
voyed by  strong  detachments  of 
cavalry ;  and  the  merchants  be^ 
ing  compelled  to  form  caravans, 
protected  also  by  poweifol  es- 
corts, as  if  they  were  to  contend 
with  hordes  of  predatory  Tartars. 

A  letter  of  tne  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, from  Irun,  gives  an  alarming . 
view  of  the  internal  state  of  that 
part  of  Spain.  Armed  bands  have 
descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Sierra  Morena  upon  New  Castile, 
and  ravaged  the  territory  of  La 
Mancha  in  various  places.  Their 
purposes,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately stated ;  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  consist  of  men 
who  have  served  in  the  army  or 
in  the  Guerillas.  They  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  centre  of  the 
province.  Several  bodies  of  troops 
have  been  marched  by  the  go- 
vernment to  meet  them.  The 
theatre  of  this  approaching  con- 
flict is  within  about  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  of  MadridT  New 
differences  are  said  to  be  growing 
up  between  the  govemmeats  of 
l^ain  and  Portugal* 

lTAX.r. 

A  letter  ffom  Naples,  dated 
December  8,  says,  **  Mount 
Vesuvius  exhibits  one  of  those 
terrible  spectacles  which  too 
often  alarm  that  unfortunate 
city.  The  crater  opened  with  a 
dreadiul  noise  ;  and  after  having 
darted  forth  whirlwiiids  of  fire 
and  inflanunable  matter,  it  vo- 
mited lava  over  the  adjoining 
cooatry  as  far  as  the  foot  of  tat 
vilWe  of  Torre  del  Greco." 

The  adniinistration  of  justice 
throughout 
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thronghout  the  dominions  of  Na- 
ples has  been  lately  formed^  and 
on  principles  quite  new  within 
that  kingdom.  The  seignorial 
and  local  jurisdictions  have  all 
been  suppressed,  and  royal  courts 
established  in  place  of  them ;  a 
whole  swarm  of  rexatious  and  ty* 
rannical  aflbses  having  thus  been 
swept  away  at  one  blow. 

GERMANY. 

Intelligence  has  been  received 
from  Brussels  of  the  death  of  the 
queen  of  Wurtemberg,  after  an 
illness  of  only  five  days.  The 
fatal  disease  was  a  violent  erynpe' 
las\  whichy  affecting  the  head, 
produced  apoplexy.  The  death 
of  this  accomplished  princess,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  will  be  deeply 
lamented  by  all  who  can  appre* 
ciate  a  well-informed  and  elegant 
mind  onited  to  an  active  and  be- 
nevolent disposition.  She  was 
the  favourite  sister  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  same  lady  who» 
as  duchess  of  Oldenberg,  resided 
at  the  Pulteney  hotel  during  the 
visit  of  the  royal  sovereigns  to  this 
country.  She  was  bom  May  2S, 
17B8.  Her  first  husband,  the 
duke  of  Oldenberg,  served  in  the 
Rusuan  campaign,  and  died  of  a 
fever  caught  by/iis  attendance  in 
the  hospitals  to  visit  his  sick  offi- 
cers  and  soldiers.  She  next  mar- 
ried the  hereditary  prince,  now 
king,  of  Wurtemberg,  who  sur- 
vives her,  by  whom  she  has  lefl 
issue. 

Torture  has  just  been  abolished 
by  the  sutes  of  Hanover.  The 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury  ha^ 
heen  *«  talked  of »» in  the  same  as- 
sembly, 

A  dreadful  spedes  of  ophthal- 
mia prevails  at  present  among 
die  Prussian  troofM  in  garrison  at 
Mentzi  and  those  sutionod  round 


that  city.  It  is  said  to  proceed 
rapidly  to  blindness ;  and  when 
the  last  accounts  came  away,  80 
of  the  men  of  the  garrison,  and 
2000  of  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  afflicted  with  it. 

The  population  of  Prussia  in 
1817,  was  above  10,500,000, 
making  2,106  to  each  square 
league  of  territory.  The  males 
between  15  and  60  years  of  age 
were  upwards  of  3,000,000. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Mr. 
Clarkson,  die  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  speedy  and  entire  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  went  to  Aix- 
la.Chapelle,  to  endeavour  to  in- 
terest in?  congress  of  sovereigns, 
&c.  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
African  race.  At  his  interview 
with  lord  Castlereagh,  his  lord- 
ship expressed  his  hope  that  Por. 
tugal  might  be  brought  to  re- 
nounce  tlie  trade  at  the  period 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  it  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  namely,  the  30th 
May,  1820  ;  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  have 
it  declared  piracv  from  that  time. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  was  most 
laudably  energetic  on  the  subject. 
He  said,  they  must  give  it  up. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  declared  piracy—it  was  its 
proper  designation :  he  engaged 
to  do  his  utmost  to  forward  the 
object.  The  emperor  Alexander 
was  equally  warm  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  Africanr;  he  said,  it 
was  not  to  be  endured  that  Por- 
ttt^  should  continue  to  resist  the 
united  wishes  of  Europe,  bv  con- 
tinuing the  trade  for  a  single  day 
after  all  other  nations  had  aban- 
doned it.  The  miscreants  who 
should  continue  afterwards  to 
carry  it  on  ought  to  be  treated  as 
piratCF. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bava- 
(A3)  varia; 
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▼aria  i-^**  We  have  witnessed  here 
a  superb  funeral  of  the  baron 
Homstein^  a  courtier ;  but  the  re* 
suit  is  what  Inducers  me  to  meni- 
tion  It  in  my  letter.  Two  days 
after,  the  workmen  entered  the 
pnausoleum,  when  they  witnessed 
an  .object  which  petrified  them  1 
At  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  lay 
a  body  covered  with  blood — it  was 
the  mortal  remains  of  tliis  favou* 
rite  of  courts  and  princes.  The 
baron  was  buried  alive  i  On  re- 
covering from  his  trance  he  had 
forced  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  tlie 
charnel-house — it  was  impossible ; 
and  therefore,  in  ia  fit  of  despera- 
tion, as  it  is  supposed,  he  dashed 
his  brains  out  against  the  wall. 
The  royal  family,  and  indeed  the 
whole  city,  are  plunged  in  grief 
at  the  horrid  catastrophe." 

SWEDEN. 

In  five  years  Sweden  has  dimi- 
nished in  population  58,504  souls : 
38,527  males ;  19,977  females. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Paris  journals  contain  the 
ifollowing  statement  respecting  the 
present  strength  of  the  Russian 
army.  It  is  said  to  consist  of 
880,000  men,  divided  into  differ- 
ent corps,  360,000  of  which  are 
infantry,  68,000  regular  cavalry, 
'86,000  Cossacks^  49,600  artillery, 
75,000  marines,  100,000  belong- 
ing to  the  first  line  of  the  reserve, 
and  50,000  to  the  second,  and 
75^000  veterans. 

TURKEY. 

By  the  successful  attack  upop 
Derajeh,  which  put  the  Turks  in 
possession  of  Ardallah  Ben  Sund, 
the  head  of  the  sect  of  Wechabites 
and  several  minor  chiefs,  it  is  stat- 
ed that  no  less  than  20,000  of  his 
followers  were  slain.  The  cap- 
tured chief  bad  all  his  teetH  drawn 


by  the  Turks  previotts  to  Iiis  ber 
ingsent  to  Constantinople ! 
^  TheformidableWechabite  chief 
is,  according  the  Paris  papers^ 
anxiously  expected  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  is  to  be  exposed, 
with  his  family,  on  a  ear,  drawn 
through  the  streets,  and  after- 
wards, no  doubtj  t»  k)se  his 
head. 

ASIA. 

The  last  letters  from  Bombay 
bring  afflicting  accounts  of  the 
mortality  arising  from  the  cholera 
morluSf  which  raged  in  the  Decan 
during  the  months  of  July  and 
August*  and  had  not  been  entirely 
overcome,  though  greatly  decreas- 
ed, in  September.  It  has  been 
chiefly  morul  among  the  natives ; 
few  Europeans  have  suffered*  A> 
bout  2,000  of  the  natives  died  at 
a  religious  place  called  Punder- 
pore. 

Letters  have  been  received 
from  Java,  dated  ^7th  Septem- 
ber. They  mention  that  a  serious 
insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Sa- 
marang.  About  100  Dutch  troops 
had  been  killed,  and  between  300 
and  400  inhabitants  had  bieen  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiery. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Kingst(», 
from  Java,  intelligence  of  much 
importance,  as  afiecting  British 
interests  in  the  Indian  seas,  has 
been  received.  Sir.  Thomas  Raf- 
fles, the  governor  of  Fort  MarU 
borouj^h,  has  displayed  his  cha- 
racteristic energy  and  activity 
since-  his  arrival  in  Sumatra,  and 
has  anxiously  endeavoured  to  exN 
tend  the  British  influence  over  the 
whole  of  that  valuable  and  exten« 
sive  islandi  Sumatra  has  hither- 
to  been  very  little  known.  The 
population  of  the  interior  were 
considered  .as.  -savages,  and  the 
mountains  as  impas^le ;  and  yet 

the 
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the  natiTes  would  stSI  bring  down 
their  ffoldy  cassia^  camphor,  &c. 
for  wFich  Samatra  had  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  famous.  The 
governor  has  penetrated  into  the 
mterior  in  three  different  direc- 
tions. The  result  has  been  the  dis* 
covery  of  a  country  highly  culti* 
YBiedf  and  abounding  in  precious 
xnetals ;  and  it  is  the  govemor^s 
opinion>  that  far  greater  resources 
are  to  be  found  in  Sumatra  than 
the  British  could  have  derived 
from  Java. — In"  this  expedition 
the  governor  was  accompanied  by 
lady  Raffles,  whose  appearance 
was  the  most  peaceable  standard 
l!he  party  could  hoist.  They  found 
the  country  beautiful,  and  magni- 
ficent. Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raf- 
fles has  thrown  the  trade  open, 
and  reformed  all  the  establish- 
ments.- 

Serious  differences  have  arisen 
between  sir  Thomas  Raffles  and 
the  Dutch  governors  and  sigents 
in  the  eastern  seas.  The  Dutch 
commissioners-general  at  Batavia 
have  sent  an  armed  force  to  Pa- 
lembang,  and,  vrithout  the  slight- 
est pretence  of  right  or  injury,  de- 
throned the  sultan  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  G^at 
Britain,  whose  rights  were  conse- 
crated by  treaty ;  they  also  dis- 
armed and  sent  away  a  British  of- 
ficer present  on  a  mission  to  the 
sultan,  and  struck  the  British  co- 
lours hoisted  by  him.  The  Bri- 
tish character,  it  is  said,  was  in- 
sulted and  degraded  in  the  grossest* 
terms,  and  governor  Raffles  has 
personally  protested  against  the 
pretensions  and  principles  on 
which  the  Dutch  act  in  the  east- 
ern seas. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Ceylon, 
dated  Candji  June  ^6,  1818  :-^ 


**  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
addretshig  you^  I  have  wandered' 
about  this  island^  from  district  to 
district.  I  first  ascended  Ackm's 
Peak,  a  mountain  almost  7000 
feet  above  the  sea,  covered  with* 
wood  from  its  base  to  its  summit^ 
and  commanding  the  most  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  interior,  where 
the  God  of  nature  might  be  ad« 
dressed  with  genuine  feelings  of- 
adoration,  instead  of  a  foolish 
mark,  an  impression  as  it  is  called 
of  Boodha's  foot,  which  attracts, 
from  all  parts  of  the  east,  crowds 
of  Indians,  by  whom  it  is  wor- 
shipped. I  next  went  into  the 
district  of  '  the  Higher  Patton, 
where  die  lakes  are  salt,  and  the 
forests,  with  which  the  country  is 
covered,  are  composed  chi^y  of 
euphorbia  and  mimosse ;  the  in- 
habitants very  fei;^,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wild  animals,  as  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  boars,  deer 
(which  aboundj,  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  beautiful  birds.  I  then 
proceeded  into  the  Candtan  coun- 
try, which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  mountainous  in  the  extreme  $ 
lofty  hills,  deep  valleys  and  glens 
alternately  succeeding  each  other, 
emboldened  by  rOcks  and  preci- 
pices, animated  by  floating  clouds 
and  rushing  torrents ;  yet  in  parts 
decorated  with  extensive,  I  might 
almost  say,-  unbounded  woods; 
and  occasionally  enlivened,  by 
plantations  and  cottages,  rice 
fields  and  cocoa  nut  groves,  or  • 
other  magnificent  and  beautiful 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Candian  people,  no 
less  reih^rkable  than  that  of  their  • 
country,  I  must  reserve  for  an- 
odier  occasion,  with  an  account  of 
their  religion,  their  government 
analogous  to  the  femlal  system,  • 
(A)  i  and 
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and  lliar  naimnets,  halMts,  and 
ciifttoiDSy  derived  from  d)o«e  pri- 
mitive  intttnitioiu.  In  the  iote- 
rior  I  explored  tome  parts  that 
had  never  before  been  viuted  bj 
an  Europeant  and  where  a  white 
man  was  never  before  seen,  I 
liad  a  distant  view  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Vaidahs,  a  sa« 
vage  race  of  banters,  ignorant  of 
every  art,  without  any  knowledge 
of  numbers  or  letters.  From 
Candy  I  proceeded  to  Trincoma- 
lee»  across  the  island,  travelling 
through  a  now  desolated  forest 
more  than  sixty  miles  in  extent, 
and  witnessing  innumerable  proofs 
<4  this  desert  having  once  been  a 
populous  and  wealthy  kingdom. 
At  Trincomalee  we  found  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world ; 
from  thence  we  returned  to  the 
capital  of  the  interior,  which  we 
had  left  in  peace,  and  which  we 
found  in  a  sute  of  rebellion. 

**  The  rebellion  had  a  small  be- 
fanning  I  it  hs|s  spread  and  in« 
volved  sdmott  the  whple  country  ( 
It  ccMumenced  b  November  last, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  gaining 

f  round.  What  will  be  the  ^vent, 
eaven  knows.  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  of  our  success.  The 
details  of  this  rebellion,  and  the 
species  of  wzxhre  that  has  been 
carried  on,  I  shall  not  enter  into  \ 
they  would  a£Ford  you  little  plea- 
sure«  and  much  pain,  bmg  a  tra- 
gedy without  any  great  and  noble 
events  to  dignify  it." 

Extract  of  another  letter  from 
Ceylon,  of  the  18th  August  last  :t- 
**  The  unfortunate  war  in  the  Can- 
dian  country  is  further  than  ever 
from  a  termination.— Amongst 
the  number  of  officers  who  have 
already  died  of  the  fever  are  cap- 
tain Jones,  captain  Langton,  doc- 


tor tioper,  captain  Qray ,  liente* 
nant .  Crutwell,  lieutenant  Tay- 
lor, and  many  others;  I  dare  not 
venture  to  say  how  many  more. 
Poor  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs.  Jones»Mn. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Cruiwell.  and  Mrs. 
Green  are  widows ;  some  of  them 
with  large  families.  People  say 
that  military  men  of  considerable 
experience  liave  declared  that  it 
will  require  60^000  men  to  hold 
the  Candian  country  under  the 
present  system :  there  are  even 
at  present  ^,090;  men,  including 
the  sepoys  of  the  company  and 
their  coolies,  &c.  in  the  country. 
**  The  sickness  haa  been,  and 
18,  melancholy ;  upwards  of  1000 
men  are  in  hospitals;  and  the 
expense,  including  the  reinforce- 
ments that  are  expected  from  Ben- 
gal, is  almost  as  ^at  as  that  of 
the  English  force  m  France." 

ararcA, 
A  new  mission  for  exploring 
the  interior  of  Africa  has  been 
proceeded  on,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Riuhie,  late  private  secre- 
tary to  our  ambassador  at  Paris. 
JElis  companion  and  second  in  the 
mission  is  lieutenant  Lyon,  lace  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Albion*  now  at 
liiblta,  who  volunteered,'and  was 
appointed  at  the  recommendation 
of  admiral  sir  Charles  Benrose,  as 
being  peculiarly  qualified  for  this 
servue.  They  ^e  accompanied 
by  monsieur  Puponte,  a  French 
naturalist  i  also  by  a  surgeon  an4 
a  carpenter.  The  bashaw  and  a 
military  escort  attend  them  firom 
Tripoli  (whe^  they  now  are)  to 
Mourzuk,  and  they  are  to  have  a 
like  escort  throughout  their  pro* 
gress.  Mr.  llitchie  is  a  yoiU« 
man  of  mat  reienirfhi  almitiesi 
and  pru£ncc. 
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>  ABstrican  pa|)ert  to  the  7th 
vlt.  furotsh  at  with  the  proceed- 
vm  of  congress  to  the  8rd  intt* 
These,  w«  regret  to  say,  afibrd 
another  lainentable  proof  of  the 
toed  ahaence  of  the  feelings  of 
humaniCf  where  those  of  interest 
become  concerned.  On  a  ques- 
tion rdative  to  the  light  of  re* 
moring  slaves  or  serrants  of  co% 
Jour  from  one  sute  to  another, 
that  right  was  admitted  in  con« 
gress,  upon  the  abhorrent  princi* 
pie  that,  being  merely  proptfr/jf, 
any  man  had  a  right  to  remove 
them,  as  well  as  any  cikir  fftper' 

ml 
The  proceedings  ni  the  trials  of 

oor  anfortonate  coantrymen,  Ar* 
bothnot  and  Ambrister,  laid  be- 
fore congress  by  Mr.  Monro, 
have  been  pabltshed  in  the  Ame- 
ricsin  papers.  If  the  accounu  of 
the  tnals  had  not  been  published 
by  the  Americans  themselves,  the 
world  would  have  had  some  diffi« 
cnlty  in  believing  that  they  con* 
lained  the  real  grounds  on  which 
die  two  unfortunate  men  we^e  pat 
to  death*  These  ffentlemen  were 
reodent  among  the  Indians  who 
inhalnfied  the  wild  country  npon 
the  iU  defined  borders  of  Georgia 
and  the  Floridas*  They  were  taken 
bj  the  Americant  vrithin  a  Spa- 
nish post.  A  court-martial  was 
assembled,  by  seneral  Jackson's 
orders,  on  the  &th  of  last  April 
1S18,  to  try  these  British  subyecu 
for  crimes  asainst  the  United 
States;  of  vmich  court-martial 
jceneral  Gaines  was  president* 
The  charges  j^ainst  Mr.  Arbuth- 
Aot  were^  ezcitiQg  and  sdrring  up 
the  Creek- Indians  to  war  a^nst 
die  United  States  aadher  citiaens  i 
he  (  Arbftthnot)  beiog  a  subject  of 


Great  Briuin,  witb  vriion  tlie 
United  States  were  at  peaee }  and 
nidingt  abetting,  and  comfinttiq^ 
the  enemy,  and  supplying  them 
vrith  the  means  of  v^ar^  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  executed«P«>The 
charges  against  Ambrister  were 
-^1^,  aiding  the  enemy— »fiad, 
leading  and  commanding  them. 
He  had.been  an  officer  in  the  Brti* 
rish  service^  and  the  court  in  the 
first  insunce  condemned  him  to 
death ;  but  this  sentence  they  re- 
considered ;  when  their  final  and 
official  judgement  was,  diat  he 
should  be  whipped,  and  confined 
with  a  chain  for  twelve  months. 
General  Jackson  Ssapprmfu  this 
latter  sentence ;  and  of  his  own 
soverei^  will,and  barefaced  pow- 
er* reviving  the  decision  whtdi 
the  court  had  cancelled,  and 
which  therefore  was  already  null 
and  void,  he  actually  ordered  the 
miserable  man  to  be  shot* 

From  the  treasurer  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  public  revenue  of 
the  United  Sutes,  in  the  present 
year,  amoums  to  d8,()OQ»00(0 
of  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
%000,000  over  the  exi>enditure. 
The  unredeemed  debt  is  nearly 
100»000,00a  The  reooxt  eorre- 
sponds  with  the  president's  mas- 
sage in  the  fair  and  prosperous 
appearance  which  it  gives  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  uie  United 
States.;  but  the  proceedings  ia 
congress  tead  to  undeceive  tbe 
public  mind,  and  to  show  the  firail 
foundation  upon  which  this  boast- 
ed affluence  depends.  It  also  ap* 
pears,  that  all  the  state  banks, 
from  Cincinnati  to  Kentucky, 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend 
cash  paymenu.  A.^eneral  gloom 
overhangs  the  momed  inscitudons 
of  the  country ;  a  commtm  modi* 
um  q/i  circulation,  which  was  ex- 
pected 
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peetod  from  dke  national  ^tabHdii- 
wumu  ^  not  beta  realized  tn 
pnictto^;  specie  is  aboTe  par ;  the 
actional  bapk  shares  ^re  below 
those  of  the  state  or  prorincial 
iHmks ;  great  disappointments 
b«re  been  felt  by  all  classes  of 
Speculators ;  4arge  snms  o£  money 
baiTe  been  lost^  and  much  distress 
is  experienced  throoghout  all  the 
commercial  towos« 

Accounts  of  all  sorts  continue 
to  arriTe  from  British  emigrants 
in  die  western  states  of  America) 
die  sum  total  of  which  seems  to 
imply,  that,  although  a  very  en- 
couraging country  for  agricultu* 
nd  and  some  descriptions  of  me- 
ehanieal  labourers*  so  many  sacri- 
fices are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
diose.possesised.of  capital,  and  of 
more  refined  habits,  as  to  over- 
balance all  the  oppostn"^  induce* 
ments ;  always  excepted^  that  of  a 
large  rising  family,  the  future 
comfortable  settlement  of  which 
may  be  almost  ceruinly  realised 
by  great  temporary  endurance  on 
ihe  part  of  the  parent. 

A  bill  has  been  brought  into 
the  American  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  obsenrations  on  which 
afibrd  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  txs/Sa'mgi  of  the  emigrants 
from  £urope  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  not  exceeded  by  the 
former  privations  of  the  blacks  in 
the  middle  passage,  nor  attended 
with  less  shocking  mortality.  Of 
5000  who  sailed  from  Antwerp, 
8cc.  in  the  year  1817,  1000  died 
on  the  passage.  In  one  instance, 
a  captain  sailed  from  a  Dutch 
port  wiUi  1287  pissengers  in  a 
single  ship.  He  shortly  after  pot 
into  the  Texel.  In  the  interval^ 
406iiad  died,  and  800  more  died 
before  the  vessel  rep4}hed  Plula- 
delphia.    A  bill  has  according^ 
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bfoi^t  mto  tfae  kovae  of 
represenuuves  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  passtogers  txf  two  fioe  cfery 
five  tons  buruien. 

The  American  papers  rdate  an 
important  fact  with  respect  tatfae 
northern  bQundary4ine  between 
Canada  atd  the  United  States. 
The  fort  brnlt  on  Rouse's  Point 
by  the  Americans,  since  the  penoe^ 
has  been  determined  by  the  com- 
missioners to  be  on  the  British 
side  of  the  line.  This  places  tii# 
possession  of  fort  Reuse  in  our 
liands,  which  is  the  key  of  com* 
munication  between  Canada  and 
the  United  Sutes  on  the  walisn 
of  Lai^  Chanaplain  ;  and  in  ease 
of  war,  secures  to  us  an  unintofw 
rupted  entrance  into  that  lake. 

Ma.  MONROI. 

James  Monroe,  the  piesideot  ef 
the  United  States,  is  a  nadve  of 
Virginia ;  he  was  born  in  IJ39 1 
and  in  177S,  though  so  young,  he 
took  part  with  his  countrymen  in 
their  resistance  to  the  parent  state* 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton,- Decem- 
ber 26,  1776,  his  shoulder*bone 
was  broken  by  a  musket*ball,  and 
he  w^s  so  dangerously  ^wounded 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  His 
bravery  and  good  conduct  caused 
general  Wamington  to  promote 
oim  to  a  captaincy ;  he  vras  after- 
wards appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  major-fireneral  Stirlinfi^,  and 
subsequenuy  a  cdonel  of  a  regi- 
ment. In  17SS  he  uras  elected  t» 
the  legislature  ofVirginia;  in  17Sf 
we  find  hsm  a  member  of  tibe  old 
congress.  In  17S7  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  legisbtuve  of  Vir.^ 
ginia.  In  1 7M  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  cosiwntipn,  whidi 
rfrified  the  present  constitotiefn'Ol^ 
tfaeUnkedStatsfes.  In  1790  he  was 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United 
States^  Hec^tian^dfimiie  Unjted 
Suies 
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totes  senate  laatii  ITMi  whca 
hew^s  selected  by  preadentWasb* 
mgtOA  to  represent  die  United 
States  as  minister  to  the  French 
repaUiCi  Oa  his  return  irom 
Franoe  he  was  elected  governor 
of  his  native  state,  and  in  1799 
concluded  the  constitutional  term 
for  holding  that  office.  In  1802 
Mr.  Monroe  was  sent,  by  presi- 
dent Jefferson,  to  France  to  nego« 
tiate  the  ptirchase  of  Louisiana} 
which  was  accomplised  entirely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natioiu 
Irving  succeeded  in  his  negotia* 
ti<ms  at  Paris,  in.lSOS  be  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  JLondon,  and 
in  1805  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Madrid*  On  his  return 
from  Europe  he  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  of  Vireinia ; 
and  the  same  year  (1810)  dected 
the  governor  of  that  state.  In 
181 1  he  was  appointed  secretary 
ofstat^;  and  on  the  capture  of 
Washh^ton^  in  1814,  he  was 
bold  and  p^riotic  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  ^appointment  (temporari- 
ly) of  secretary  of  war. 
•  By  the  Jamaica  papers  we  learn, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
hurricane,  the  island  had  exhibit- 
ed >a  scene  of  distress  .and  desola- 
tion scarcely  ever  equalled.  On 
the  27th  of  November  a  report 
^^s  presented  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Trelawny,  from  the  committee 
vhieh  hskd  been  appointed  to  in> 
^tiire  into  the  effects  of  the  storm* 
^  jhis,.4he  committee  recom^ 
iBea4ed  an^ddress  to  be.  sent  up 
tohisgrac^  the  duke  of  Manches- 
^jff  stating,  that,  with  the  except 
tiWi  of  a  small  part  of  the  county 
•f  Middlesex,  the  utmost  misery 
Ptevailed  in  every  quarter;  and 
that  throughout  the  western  pa- 
nics the  i^ovisions  of  the  .slave 


population  had  beea  -emkdf  4^ 
stroyed.  It  is  therefore  pmyei 
that  his  grace  may  open  the  pora 
to  all  nations. 

Two  earthquakes  were  experi<^ 
enced  at  St.  Domingo  on  No^Feqif 
bef  20 :  five  persons  and  4ome 
houses  were  swallowed  up. 

We  learn  from42apers  brought 
by  a  mail  from  Jamaica,  that  the 
colonial  assembly  of  JDominicft 
had  passed  an  act  fur  providing  a 
curate  to  promote  religious  ixh 
struction  amo^g  the  slaves  iu  the 
several  parishes  of  that  islaud* 
He  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  SQO/* 
per  annum^  current  money,  and 
4«.  pd.  for  every  slave  that  he 
baptizes,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner 
of  such  slave.  It  is  further  enact** 
ed,  that  in  case  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  caouot  be 
procured  to  accept  the  office,  the 
governor  may  appoint  to  it  a  Mo* 
raviaa  missionary  of  good  cha- 
racter. A  correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  the  assembVyi 
and  the  ^vemor,  relative  to  the 
information  which  he  had  trans- 
mitted to  lord  Bathurst,  of  vari- 
ous cases  in  which  refractory  ne- 
groes were  alleged  to  have  been 
punished  by  wearing  heavy  chains* 
The  governor,  at  me  request  of 
the  house,  sent  a  list  of  the  ne^ 
^roes  alluded  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  recommended  to  it  the  ^ifao* 
litipnof  the  use  of  diingeoas  on 
several  estates,  which,  he  says^are 
so  confined  in  their  dimeo&iom;, 
that  no  humau  being  can  stwid* 
upright  in  them,  nor  even,  enect. 
the  body  whenkneelii^.  It  doei 
not  appear,  from  the  papers  which 
have  reached  ^us,  whether  the 
house  deemed  this,  part  of  the 
message  deserving  of  aay  coust- 
derauon  i   but  an  inyest^attou 

was 
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;  immediatelj  instituted  as  to 
the  other  part ;  and  die  result  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  in  all  the 
cases  specified,  the  chains  were 
found  to  be  considerably  lighter 
than  had  been  stated. 

The  fc^owing  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  St.  Thomas's*  dated 
the  21st  ult.  :— *«  ArriTed  here  a 
few  days  ago,  captain  Brown,  of 
the  schooner  Elira,  of  new  York. 
This  schooner  was  bound  from 
Lima  to  Rio  de  la  Hache,  or  St. 
Mather*  Near  the  coast  she  was 
overhauled  by  a  royal  Spanish 
privateer,  commissioned  by  the 
government  of  Rio  de  la  Hache, 
who  wantonly  fired  into  her  after 
having  taken  in  all  sail.  While 
the  captain  was  in  his  boat,  going 
from  his  schooner  to  the  privateer, 
they  were  pouring  voUies  of  mus- 
ketry at  him ;  and  on  boarding 
the  Eliza,  one  of  the  Spaniards 
deliberately  took  aim  at  and 
•hot  a  Mn  Williams,  part  owner 
of  the  Eliza,  through  the  heart. 
They  then  plundered  the  vessel, 
and  carried  her  into  Rio  de  la 
Hache,  where  captain  Brown  made 
a  protest,  and  got  a  part  of  the 
things  stolen  from  him  returned. 
His  schooner  was  so  torn  to  pieces, 
that  he  had  to  sell  her.  Com- 
munications have  been  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States, 
giving  details  of  this  foul  murder, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped  here,  not 
go  unnoticed.  A  fleet  of  small 
vessels  sailed  from  hence  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  under  the  convoy 
of  a  futch  brig  of  war,  amongst 
diem  the  Dutch  schooner  Har- 
mony. The  day  after  they  fell 
in  with  two  independent  priva- 
teers, which  cut  off  and  captured 
two  Spanish  vessels,  blew  up  a 
Spanish  armed  brig,  took  posses- 


sion of  the  Harmony,  and  tent 
her  up  to  Margarita.  We  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
remainder  of  the  convoy/' 

INTBLLIOENCB       PtOM      VAaiOVS 
PARTS  OP  THE  COUHTRT. 

December  SO.— Jdinston,  con- 
victed, with  two  accomplices,  of 
the  robbery  of  Mr.  Charles  at 
Edinburgh,  suffered  near  to  the 
site  of  the  old  gaol.  The  execu- 
tion was  very  remarkable. — John- 
ston was  brought  to  the  scaffold 
at  15  minutes  from  three  o'clock. 
He  appeared  confident  $  and,  af- 
ter some  minutes  spent  in  devo- 
tion, dropped  the  signal.  Tht 
executioner  was  awkward.  The 
rope  was  too  long,  and  the  toes  of 
the  criminal  reached  the  platform. 
Cries  of  «  murder"  rose  from  the 
crowd;  andasceneof indescriba* 
ble  confusion  ensued.  A  well- 
dressed  young  man  jumped  on  the 
scaffold,  and  cut  down  Johnston. 
Showers  of  stones  compelled  the 
magistrates,  euard,  &c.  to  quit 
the  spot ;  and  Johnston,  still  liv- 
ing, was  borne  in  triumph  down 
the  Luckenbooths.  Fortunately 
the  mob  passed  the  police  office, 
and  afforded  opportunity  for  a 
sortie  by  a  lai^e  police  force, 
which  put  the  authorities  again 
in  possession  of  Johnston.  He 
was  kept  in  the  police  office  till  a 
military  force  from  the  castle  en- 
abled the  magistrates  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution ;  but  again 
the  execndoner  performed-  1w  of- 
fice in  such  a  bungling  mannei^ 
that  the  body  had  to  be  raised  up 
while  the  rope  was  shortened  by 
turning  it  several  times  round  Umt 
hook.  Another  shout  of  **itaax^ 
der"  and  *'  shame,  shame,"  broke 
from  the  crowd;  but  the  phce 
was  now  well  guarded  witbssi* 
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di«»  and  no  fuxtfaer  ooirag^  was 
attempted* 

January  5.— The  last  month 
has  proved  psuticularly  disaftrout 
to  tne  shipping  of  Plymouth. 
Four  have  beenlost ;  CheEmily^ 
Tbomas»  from  Bristol,  and  the 
Flora,  Palmer,  from  Liverpool, 
both  bound  to  Plymouth  with 
general  cargoes ;  the  Providence, 
Power,  from  Plvmouth  to  Su 
Midiael*s,  in  ballast;  and  the 
Effort,  Baker,  iirom  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Grimsby,  with  fruit.  To 
this  list  may  be  added  the  less  of 
the  ship  Eliza,  of  Plymouth,  Luch 
master,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Law* 
rence ;  and  the  Neptune,  also  of 
Plymouth,  Wilson,  on  the  Island 
of  Newfoundland,  in  November. 

7^— The  extensive  corn-mill  of 
Messrs.  Homer  and  Drake,  near 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshbe,  was  last 
week  consumed  by  fire :  the  loss  is 
estimatedatfrom9,000/.tol0,000/. 
The  accident  is  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  friction  of  the 
machinery. 

9.— While  the  duke  of  Mon* 
trose  was  in  Scotland,  he  is  said 
to  have  presided  several  times 
at  a  meeting  in  Dumbarton,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  deepeur 
ing  the  bed  of  the  Clyde  five  or 
six  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
the  level  of  Loch  Lomond  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  extent  of  land  on  its 
islands  and  shores. 

16.— A  Newcastle  paper  says 
— <*As  three  boys  were  amus- 
ing themselves  with  making  bon« 
fires  between  Wortley  and  the 
Wellington  road,  some  ignited 
wood  Sell  into  a.  draw-well  in 
which  hydroeen  gas  had  been 
generated,  which  exploded  with 
great  violence,  blowihg  the  stories 
which  partly  covered  the  well  a 


contiderable  height.  The  boys 
were  all  hurt,  but  none  of  them 
dangerously.'* 

18.-r-Two  fishermen  of  Ports- 
mouth, enga^  at  St.  Helen's  in 
herring-catchmg  .  with  a  drift 
net,  caught  .a  very  large  female 
porpoise  (of  the  species  DiJ^btma 
Phocmna)  and  its  young  dbe.  It 
got  entangled  in  the  net  by  its 
tail  ;  which  impeding  its  rising  to 
the  surface  to  respire  (  as  all  mam- 
millary  animals  do),  it  drowned  it- 
self in  about  20  minutes.  It  mea- 
sured 10  feet  11  mches,  6  £set 
round,  and  weighed  between  10 
and  11  cwt.;  it  has  84  teed). 
(The  young  one  is  two  feet  long, 
and  ^ei^s  three  quarters  of  a 
cwt.)  This  is  a  v^  huge  fish, 
as  their  extreme  length  seldom 
exceeds  eight  feet.  It  warm  the 
midst  of  a  shoal  of  herrings,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  these  fim  were 
caugnt  by  the  men  at  the  same 
time. 

The  estates  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Bristol  cathedral  are 
stated  to  have  increased  so  much 
within  the  last  three  years,  that 
the  incomes  and  salaries  of  the 
minor  canons  and  the  other  offi- 
cers have  been  nearly  doubled. 

SMIGBATtOK  TO.  AMERICA. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  passengers  who 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Belfast, 
from  the  commencement  to  the 
ending  of  the  year  1818. — ^The 
actual  number  is  rather  more,  as 
three  children  are  reckoned  but  as 
one  passenger  :— 

FOR  BRITISH  AMf  RICA. 

Quebec  .  .  .  .  ^  226S 
St.  Andrew's,  N.  B.  .  1989 
St.  John's,  N.  B.  .  .  .  4a 
Prince  Edward's  Ishnd  22 
Pictou .246 


Total 
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^OK  THE  UH1TR>  ITAYIS, 

Ntw  York  • .  •-  ^§22 

Philadelphia    ....     448 

Butinors    •    .     •  .,         S64 
Cbarfeston     •     •     .     .    S8S 
Boston     .......     19 

-ifew  Orleans    .    «    •     •     61 


Toiad    .    .    •    .      1647 


Grand  total    .    .     B»S 

PORT  OF  LITIRPOOL. 

The  foUowmg  is  the  account  of 
the  xMimber  of  v^seb  reporwd  ac 
the  castom-liouse  for  the  year 
1818,  whh  those  of  the  previom 
year  :-^Tb»  accoant  does  not  in* 
cludedie  Tesseh  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  :-*- 

From  January  5, 1818  to  Jana- 
ary  ^  1819. 

From  Europe  •  .  .  807 
British  &t)m  forei^  ports  827 
Foreign  fiom  foreign  ports  859 
Ireland  and  Isle  of  Man    18^ 

Total    .....  8817 
From  Januarys,  1817  to  Janu- 
ary 5,  1818. 

From  Europe      •       •        .  509 

British  from  foreign  ports  571 

Foreign  from  foreign  ports  574 

IreUnd  and  Isle  of  Man  1646 

Total  ....  3100 
Increase  in  arrivals  in  18189  ?17. 
And  288  more  than  in  1815,  in 
which  die  arriTals  were  greater 
than  at  any  former  period  since 
the  establishment  of  the  port. 
The  number  of  vessels  arrived 
from  the  East  Indies  last  year 
(and  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment) wasSi,  comprising 28)853 
tons..  The  number  which  have 
deared  out  from  this  oort  since 
the  opening  of  »this  tvaae  exceeds 
one  hundred.     The  number  of 


ttsieb  employed  in  the  ooaitiiig 
trade  (including  those  from  Ire- 
land with  grain  only  V  may  be 
computed  at  from  2800  to  ^KX) ; 
exdusive  of  10  to  50  vessels  daily 
navigating  die  Mersey  between 
this  port  and  the  Weaver  and  the 
Sankey  navigations. 

roar  of  moll. 

The  following  is  a  statenoentcf 
tile  amount  c7  customs  duty, 
trade^  &;c.  to  the  port  of  HuU^  ror 
A^  yean  ending  5th  of  Jjoraary 
1817  and  1818,  viz. :  The  gross 
receipt  in  1817  was  501,OOQi^.  In 
the  kst  year  it  was  upwards  of 
520,000^.,  being  129^000/;  aoit 
than  the  precraing  year,  and 
82,000/.  more  dian  in  ISOSj 
which  last  year  was  previously 
the  most  productivo  sincd  the  port 
was  established.  The  number  of 
vessels  arrived  and  cleared  was  as 
under: — 
8U|ifiowardwltli      No.        Tanmise. 

cargoes,  1817  ....  844  I4S,M0 
Ships  inward  with 

cargoes,  1818  . . .  1495  894,900 
being  an  increase  of  601  vessels, 
tonnage  80,960,  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  trade  outv^uds  in 
the  same  period  was  as  tmder  :-*- 
Ships  outwards  with 

cargoes,  1817 409  50,500 

Skips  oatwanU  wUh 

<amei,  1818  . . , .  418  53^ 

The  following  returns  of  the 
duties  of  customs  and  excise  at 
Belfast,  for  the  two  jpieceding 
years,  ending  the  5th  inst.  wm 
show  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
{he  trade  of  the  town>  and  of  the 
public  revenue  :— 

CUSTOMS. 

Keceipi  of  customs  for 

year  ended  5tii    Ja» 

smarjISlO  .  .  871,7851714 
PiMo  5tli  Jfumty  1818  881|8|  1 10  .ft 
Oalapcf  ia  favoar  of      .      1 

last  year  .     £4Stfi2^  7  9} 
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Bxcna. 

JReceipt  of  ezcUe  for   . 
'  the  year  ended  6th  • 
January  1819 
V^UB  &th  January  1818 


SSl,09dllO 
901,936  80 


^ilie  total  prodace  of  the  wfat>le  55 
horses  was  4,544iL  TfaecftrriageB 
sold  but  indifferently*  «Ad  no^y 
iimong  the  coachmakers. .  A  9o»- 
ciable  barouch  landau  vtith  three 
•detached  heads  brouf^ht  oalj  105 
guineas*     This  carriage^  withifi 


laamMelast  year  ,        £  19,694  S  0 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  ^  .  , 

the  total  inciease  of  customs  and  Bie  last  IS  month s»  cost  SOGgtt»> 


exciaebst^ear  above  that  of  the  pre- 
^c«Kiigrearwasjg6%6l8  10i.S|^ 

ccevtaiNefis  tti  lokdon  Aran 

ITS  VICIKITT. 

Windsor  castle».  January  2,— 
His  majesty's  disorder  remains 
unaltered.  His  majesty  conti*- 
nues  cheerfu^  and  in  good  gene- 
jcal  health, 

MmtdiPfi  January  4. 


neas  repairmg.  The  state  chariot 
of  the  master  of  the  horse  brought 
only  37  guineas ;  and  the  whole 
1%  carriages  produced  only  1/)77A 
The  most  valuable  of  the  lat^ 
queen^s  carriages,  a  landau  recent- 
ly built»  was  left  by  her  ma^esty'fe 
will  to  madam  Beckendor£ 

Widimday  Jmi.  5. 

The  kin^s  jewels,  which  had 

been  imssmg  for   some  montht 

past,  were  discovered*.     Messrs. 


The  queen's  horses  aiid  carria-  Rundle  and  Brid^  had  been  en- 

f^  were  this  day  appointed  to  be  gaged  in  estimatag  her  late  ma- 

aold  at  TattersaU's.    Six  of  the  jesty*s  jewels,  previously  to  their 

most    valuable    carriage  horses  <<  being  sold,  and  their  produce 

vere  piirchased  for  the  earl  of  £vided  among  her  four  da^a;^* 

Harconrt^  master  of  the  horse  to  ters,"  agreeaUy  to  the  tenor  ef 


the  late  queen ;  and  one  for  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Rams- 
bottom  of  Windsor  was  also  a 
considerable  purchaser.  The 
horses  sold  considerably   above 


her  wiU7  Having  finished  their 
valuation,  the  circumstance  was 
notified  to  the  prince  regent,  who 
attended  at  Buckingham-house  to 
see  them  divided  among  his  royal 


their  value.  Horaes  upwards  of  sisters.  The  prmcess^  Augusta 
17  years  of  age  sold  for  70  and  80  was  present.  On  the  Jew£  be- 
^ineas  each ;   and'  several,  that  inj^  apportioned  intb  four  btapi 


in  other  hainds  would  not  have 
fetched  10/,,  sold  for  50, 60,  and 
70  guineas  each.    The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  most  vahiable : 
Guineaes^ 


Chaace,  aged? 
liQfty        «    6 

Mason  .  7 
flpoaker  (aged) 
Spenser  (ditto) 
Spider  (ditto) 
Wimbusfa  7 
Stintail  •  5 
.tion  •  •  7 
Stringhalt .    6 


IdO 

15a 

160 

190' 

150 

185 

140 

150 

140 

H5 


ofequal  value,  a  question  arose 
about  the  manner  in  which  they 
s^re  to  be  deposited.  One  of 
the  female  attendants  having 
suggested  that  in  an  adjofaiing 
lunaoer  roc^n  a  number  of  empty 
boxes  were  stowed,  which  had 
been  used  as  cases  in*  which  the 
royal  jewels  had  been  carried  to 
and  from  the  bank  (where  tbey 
ase  usually  deposited),  the  boxes 
were  ordered  -to  be  produced  i 
and  on  examining  one  of  them* 
which  on  first  sight  appeared  to 
be  filled  with  the  lawn,  or  silva^ 


(ie>  PRIM 

paper»  in  whfln  jevelleiy  .is  in 
general  enveloped,  d>e  king's 
sword<hilt,  star,  loop^  garter,  and 
other  jewels  wes«  unexpectedly 
discovered. 

A  lamentable  instance  of  infj^ 
ttiation  was  exhibited  at  Gaild- 
ball.    8.  Siblejandhis  w'fe,  S. 
Jones  and  hi^  son  (ten  years  old)^ 
T.  JoQei»  J.  Angel,  J.  Dodd,  T. 
Smith,  and  £.  Slater  (a  boy  12 
.years  of  age)  were  brought  np 
from  the  compter  by  two  ^cers, 
who  bad  rescued  the   prisoners 
from  the  fury  of  a  mob  in  Budget 
row.  Cannon-street.    Itappeansd 
Chejf  were  discipks  of  the  late  Jo- 
anna  Southcott,  and   conceived 
themselves  commanded  by  (jrqd 
|o  proclaim  the  coming  of  Shiloh. 
For  this  purpose  they  a&sembkd 
MX  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  enter  the  city  by  the  only 
temaioing    ^te.    Temple    bar, 
through  which  they  marched  in 
urocession  about  nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday.  Each  was  decorated 
with  a  wbite  cockade,  and  wore 
a  saiaU  ^r  of  yellow  riband  on 
Che  left  breast.     Sibley  led  the 
procession,  bearing  a  bn^usn  crum- 
pet adorned  with  light  blue  n- 
bandSi  si^d  the  two  boys  carried 
each  .a  small  flag  of  light  blue 
silk*    In  this  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded through  Fleet-street,  tip 
liUdgate-hiU,  and  along  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,   lo    Budge-row,   a 
great    crowd    following    them» 
which  was  continually  increasing 
as  they  proceeded.      Having  ar* 
vif^d  in  die  middle  of  the  great 
city,  they  halted,  and  began  their 
cerenxmies.    Siblev  sounded  the 
trumpet,  and  proclaimed  the  se« 
cood  coming  of  the  Shiloh,  the 
printe  of  peace,  on  earth ;  and  hit 
wife  cried  out  aloud,  <^  Woe !  woe 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


C    I    F    A    L 


{Jtuoatft 


because  of  the  coming  of  the  Shi- 
loh ! ''  This  was  repeated  sevend 
times,  and  joined  in  by  others  of 
the  company.  By  this  rime  the 
crowd  was  terrific,  and  every  ave- 
nue was  stopped  no.  The  mob 
began  shouting  and  laughing  at 
these  poor  deluded  people,  and 
pelting  them  with  mud  and  every 
missile  they  eov^  procure :  they, 
on  their  past,  stoutly  resisted ;  the 
fight  became  general  and  tremen- 
dous I  the  fla^s  were  torn  down, 
the  mob  was  tnump^ht,  and  Sib- 
ley and  his  associates  were  with 
difficulty  conveyed  to  the  comp- 
-ter.  By  the  examination  of  thcM 
iffuorant  creature^  it  appeared 
that  their  proceedings  were  infhi- 
enced  by  the  dreams  of  the  boy 
-Slater,  who,  as  one  of  the  prisbo- 
ers  affirmed,  had  had,  in  four 
or  five  months,  between  five  and 
six  hundred  visions  from  above. 
As  the  presiding  aldermaq  could 
not  make  them  engage  to 
depart  peaceably  to  did  r  nome$» 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
committing  them  to  bridewell; 
from  which  however  they  were 
discharged  i^e  following  day, 
on  promise  of  remaining  quiet  ia 
future. 

*  On  the  first  day  of  meet» 
ing  of  the  new  parliament,  the 
members  for  the  city  of  L(M* 
don^  according  .to  ancient  ci&s- 
tom,  took  their  seats'  at-  the 
top  of  the  treasury  bench  in 
die  house  of  comKhons»  in  Kar- 
let  rob^  in  rotation  as  the  -num- 
bers stood  at  the  close  ef  the 
poll,  and  continued  in  those  seats 
during  the  election  of  the  speak* 
er.  Mr.  Wilson,  not  being  an 
alderman,  provided  himseff  (is 
sir  Brook  Watson  did  upwards 
of  50  years  ago)  with  a  scarlet 
robe  without  fur. 

The 
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The  convocation  of  the  bi- 
shops and  clergy  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  assembled  at  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  dean  of  the  arches,  the 
vicar  general  of  the  archbishop 
and  chancellor  of  London^  the 
ndvocates  and  proctors,  in  their 
proper  habits.  The  procession 
moved  from  Doctors'  commons 
about  eleven.  His  grace  and  the 
bishops  took  their  seuts  in  the 
choir,  clothed  in  their  canoni- 
cals^ and  after  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies were  gone  through,  an  ad- 
journment took  place. 

Official  abstract  of  the  net  pro- 
duce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  quarters  ending  the 
5th  January  1818  and  1819  re« 
spcctively,  exclusive  of  arrears  of 
vraLT  duties : — 

1818.  1819. 

.Customs....  £3,017.681  2,165.^64 

Excise . . , \5,499,672  6,838,040 

Stamps .......  1  ^66,533  1 ,530^38 

Post  tifBce  ...      319,000  319,000 

Assessed  taies .  2,860,01 7  8;30S,778 

hamd  taxa. .  .      353,604  408.366 

MisceUancous       855,318  133,381 


13,271,764  13i398,76l 

It  appears,  upon  the  com  para, 
tive  view  of  the  customs'  revenue 
for  the  two  correspondine  quar- 
ten>  that  there  has  been  a  less  re- 
ceipt in  the  quarter  just  expired 
than  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
last  year ;  but  that  'quar-ter  was 
swelled  by  an  aiiticipated  pay- 
ment upon  sugar  duties^ to  the 
•amount  of  about  700,000/.,  which 
would  otherwise  not  have  been 
paid  till  the  next  or  the  following 
quarter.  Under  the  head  of  liiis- 
cellaaeous  there  is  a  difference  of 
abpve  120,000/.  in  favour  of  the 
Corresponding  quarter  last  year; 
but  this  is  to  be  attributed^  to  a 
large  repayment  of  imprest  mo- 
1819. 


ney.  The  absolve  excess,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  quarters, 
"is  1 26,997/.:  the  receipts,  however, 
of  the  quarter  just  expired,  com- 
pared with  the  charges  on  the  con- 
solidated fund,  exhibit  a  (lefict- 
encyof  1,279,000/.^  beingmucjf 
less  than  was  anticipated,  this  be- 
ing the  large  half-year's  payment 
of  dividends.  ^ 

The  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  has  applied 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  so  much  assiduity,  that  on 
Thursday,  January  21,  not  a  sin- 
gle cjiuse  remained  on  the  paper 
for  hearing,  though  for  mainy 
years  past  there  has  been  a  very 
great  arrear.  •     : 

ICCENTRIC   CHARACTER. 

•  Mr.  Courtois,  whose  death  at 
an  advanced  age  has  recently  been 
recorded,  was  for  many  years  a 
hair^dresser  in  the  metropolis.  By 
dint  of  extraordinary  exertions  in 
various  ways,  andthrou|^h  a  most 
rigid  system  of  economy  in  his 
expenditure,  this  naan  (who  seem, 
•d  to  have  no  small  portion  of  the 
Charterisand  t^e\£lwes  blended 
in  his  composition)  died  immense- 
ly rich,  having  amassed*  accord* 
ing  to  con6dent  reports,  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  1 
Old  Courtois  was  long  well- 
known  in  the  purlieu*  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's and  the  Haymarkeu*  ms 
appearance  was  meagre  and  squa- 
lid^ and  his  clothes,  such  as  they 
were,  were  pertinacioiisly  got  up 
in  exactly  the  same  cut  and  fa-s 
shion,  and  the  colour  always  ei- 
ther fawn  or  morone.  For  the 
last  30  years  the  venerable  cAa- 
peau  was  uniformly  of  the  same 
cock.  The  principal  feat,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  fervent  votary 
of  Plutus  aj^ared  before  the 
public^  was  bis  curious  and  nearlf  ' 
(B)  fata> 
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fatal  affair  widi  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Maria  Theresa  Phepot,  A- 
bout  tlrenty  years  ago  this  ill* 
fated  woman  projected  a  rather 
bungling  schemey  in  order  to 
fn^nten  her  old  acquaintance  and 
TisitOTy  Courtoisy  out  of  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money.  One 
eyening»  when  she  was  certain  of 
his  callings  she  had  her  apart- 
ment prepared  for  his  reception  in 
a  species  offuntreol  style-^a  bier» 
a  black  Telvet  pall^  black  wax 
candies  lighted.  See.  No  sooner 
bad  the  old  friend  entered  the 
room^  than  the  lady,  assisted  by 
her  tnaid,  pounced  on  him,  forced 
bim  into  an  arm  chair^  in  which 
he  was  forcibly  held  down  by  the 
woman*  while  the  lady,  brandish- 
inj^  a  case  knife  or  razor,  swore, 
with  some  violent  imprecations, 
that  instant  death  should  be  his  lot, 
if  he  did  not  give  her  an  order  on 
his  banker  for  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney* The  venerable  visitor,  a- 
lasined  at  the  gloomy  prepara* 
tions  and  dire  threats  of  the  despe- 
rate female,  asked  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  which  being  immedi- 
ately produced,  he  wrote  a  check 
on  bis  banker  for  (we  believe)  two 
thousand  pounds.  He  immedi- 
ately retired  with  precipitation, 
happy  to  escape  without  personal 
mjury.  The  next  momme,  be- 
fore its  openings  he  attenaed  at 
the  bank  with  some  police  myr^ 
midons,  and,  on  Mrs.  Phepoe's 
making  her  appearance  with  the 
check,  i»he  was  arrested,  and  sub* 
sequently  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
on  a  capital  charge  grounded  on 
the  above  proceedings.  However, 
through  tbe  able  defenc  -  made  by 
her  counsel  (now  Mr.  justice 
Fielding),  who  took  a  legal  ob- 
jection to  the  case  as  proved,  and 
oenteiided  that  sbe  never  had  or 


obtained  any  troptrty  dE  Mr. 
Courtois,  on  tne  principle  thtt 
possession  constituted  the  first 
badge  of  ownership,  !be  was 
eventualljr acquitted.  Truth,how- 
ever,  obliges  us  to  add,  that  lAts. 
Phepoe,  who  was  once  connected 
with  a  respectable  family  in  the 
sister  island,  was  in  about  four 
years  after  capitally  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  cutting  and  maiming 
a  poor  woman.  Tor  which  she 
suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law.  Some  years  since,  the  bte 
lord  Gage  met  Courtois,  at  the 
court-room  of  the  East-India 
house,  on  an  election  business. 
<' Ah,  Courtois,"  said  his  lordship, 
«  what  brings  you  here  ?  *'  **  To 
give  my  votes^  my  lord,'*  was  the 
answer.  "  What  I  are  yim  a  pro- 
prietor ? "— «  Most  certainly."— 
**  And  more  votes  than  one  I  " 
«*  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  pour." 
<<  Aye^  mdeed !  Why,  dben,  be* 
fore  you  take  the  book,  pray  be 
kind  enough  to  pin  up  n^  curb  !" 
with  wliich  modest  request  die 
proprietor  of  four  votes,  equal  to 
ten  thousand  pounds,  inunediatdy 
complied ! 

THB  LATK  QVIIN's  WILL. 

The  will  of  her  late  nu^esty 
was  on  Friday  proved  in  Doctors' 
Commons  bv  lord  Arden  and 
goieral  Taylor,  the  executors. 
The  personal  property  is  sWoia 
to  as  being  under  liQ,OO0/. 

The  wiU  is  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Her  majesty  directs  her  debts, 
and  the  legacies  and  ammhieft 
given  by  her  will,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  personalty,  or  out  of  the- 
sale  of  personals,  if  there  i$  nbe 
sufficient  in  her  majesty's  treasury, 
to  provide  for  those  payments. 

Her  majesty  states  her  pc0» 
perty  to  consist  of  a.real  estate  ia 

Urn 
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New  yrindsor,  called  the  Lower 
Lodge,  and  of  personals  of  va- 
riotts  descriptions  ;  those  of  the 
greatest  value  being  her  jewels, 
which  are  cU^sed  as  follows  :«> 

1 .  Those  which  the  king  pur- 
chased for  50,000/.  and  presented 
to  her  (sup  posed  on  her  marriage] . 

2,  Those  presented  to  her  by 
the  nab€)b  of  Arcot, 

S*  Those  purchated  by  herself, 
or  being  presents  made  on  birth- 
days or  other  occasions. 

In  the  event  of  the  king  sur- 
viving, and  being  restored  from 
his  msJady,  her  majesty  bequeaths 
to  him  the  jewels  which  he  pur- 
chased and  gave  her  $  but  if  he 
should  not  survive,  or  should  not 
be  restored  to  a  sound  state  of 
mind,  she  then  gives  those  jewels 
to  the  houseof  Hanover  as  an  heir- 
looiQ. 

Her  majesty  then  alludes  to  the 
queen  of  Wirtemberg  being  so 
handsomely  provided  for,  and 
gives  the  jewels  presented  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  to  her  four  re- 
maining daughters,  directing  those 
jewels  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce 
divided  amongst  the  four  daugh- 
ters, subject  to  the  charge  of 
debts,  kc. 

The  remaining  jewels  she  gives 
equally  amongst  the  four  dau&^h- 
ters  just  mentioned,  to  be  divided 
according  to  a  valuation  to  be 
made  of  them. 

The  house  and  ground  at  Frog- 
more,  and  the  Shawe  establish* 
roent,  her  majesty  gives  to  the 
ptincess  Augusta  Sophia ;  but  if 
she  should  find  living  in  it  and 
keepine  it  up  too  expensive,  it  is 
directed  to  revert  to  the  crown, 
upon  a  valuation  being  made  and 
given  for  it  to  ^e  princess  A^ 
^osu  Sophia,  with  due  considerafj 
tion  to  the  improvements ;  wbe* 


ther  it  shall  please  the  prince  re* 
gent  to  reserve  possession  of  it  as. 
an  appendage  to  Windsor  Castle, 
or  to  authorize  any  other  disposal 
of  it. 

Her  majesty  gives  the  fixtures, 
articles  of  common  household  fur- ' 
niture,  and  live  and  dead  stock 
in  the  house  at  Frogmore,  or  on 
the  estates,  to  her  daughter  Au« 
gusta  Sophia. 

She  gives  the  real  estate  in  Mew 
Windsor,  purchased  of  the  late 
duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  conin, 
monly  called  the  Lower  Lodged 
with  its  appendages,  to  her 
youngest  daughter  Sophia. 

Her  books,  plate,  house-linen» 
china,  pictures,  drawings,  prints, 
all  articles  of  ornamental  fumi« 
ture,  and  all  other  valuables  and 
personals,  she  directs  to  be  divided 
m  equal  shares,  according  to  a  va^^ 
1  nation  to  be  made,  amoq^st  her. 
four  younger  daughters. 

Her  majesty  states,  that  ^he 
brought  various  property  front 
Mecklenburgh,  as  specified  in  a 
list.  No.  1.  to  be  annexed-  to  her 
will;  and  she  desired  that  that 
property  shall  revert  to  the  house 
of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  and  be 
sent  back  to  the  senior  branch  of 
that  house. 

Her  majesty^  then  expresses  her 
intention  of  giving  several  legaw 
cieS|  as  specified  in  a  list  No*  2.  to> 
be  annexed  to  her  will,  to  be  paid 
out  of  her  personal  property^ 
within  six  months  after  her  death  f> 
but  no  such  lists  as  these  were  an^ 
nexed  to  her  will  or  made  out  bj 
ber  majesty. 

Her  majesty  appdnts  lord 
Arden  and  general  Taylor  trus- 
tees for  the  property  bequeathed 
to  her  daughters  Elizabeth  and 
Mary;,  sutmg  that  property  tq^ 
left  to  them  for  tberj  p^  }ieti&h 
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and  independent  of  any  husbands 
they  have  or  may  have,  and  she 
also  appoints  lord  Arden  and  ge- 
neral Taylor  her  executors* 

The  will  is  dated  November 
16»  1818  (die  day  before  her  ma- 
jesty's  death).  It  is  in  the  hand- 
vrriting  of  general  Taylor ;  and 
two  of  the  attesting  witnesses  are 
sir  Francis  Milman  and  sir  Henry 
Halford, 

THE  queen's  property. 

Part  of  the  queen's  property, 
consistinc;  of  pieces  of  silk  and  sa- 
tin, gold  and  silver^  figured  and 
plain,  not  made  up,  were  measured 
onFriday,  at  the  queen's  house,  St. 
James's  park,  amounting  to  2140 
▼ards.— They  were  presents  to 
ner  majesty,  or  purchases  made 
by  her  for  die  encouragement  of 
the  manufactures.  They  are  of 
various  prices,  from  one  guinea  to 
five  guineas  per  yard,  and  many 
of  them  of  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship— -one  of  them,  a 
piece  of  green  silk  shot  with  gold, 
IS  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
This  valuable  collection  the  prin- 
cessess  have  presented  to  ma- 
dame  Beckendorff,  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  for  the  favourite  of 
their  deceased  royal  parent.  In 
another  apartnient  was  a  larc;e 
store  of  the  most  superb  shawls, 
oriental  presents  to  her  majesty, 
but  many  of  them  nearly  con- 
sumed by  the  moths. 

We  remark  with  pleasure,  that 
certain  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  gallery  of  the  house 
of  conomons  since  the  last  recess, 
by  which  it  must  be  more  rapidly 
cleared  when  strangers  are  or« 
dered  to  withdraw,  and  by  which 
dio^  scenes  of  confusion  and  con- 
test will  be  prevented  which  for- 
^ttttlf  occurred  at  ever^  division 
OB  ut  interesting  question*    An 


additional  door^  with  an  addi- 
tional staircase,  leading  into  a 
common  lobby,  are  now  made, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  those  who  enter,  and  the  other 
rcocrved  for  those  who  retire; 
the  one  being  ahemately  shut 
when  the  other  is  employed.  The 
consequence  is^  that  those  who 
first  retire  on  the  order  of  the 
speaker  to  wi^draw,  will  first 
reach  the  admission  door,  and  be 
first  admitted ;  so  that  the  former 
contest  about  who  should  remain 
longest  will  now  be  converted  into 
a  struggle  about  who  shall  get 
out  soonest.  Coupled  with  this 
change,  which  has  merely  a  re- 
ference to  the  order  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  house  itself,  and  which 
at  the  utmost  can  only  save  a  little 
time  and  a  little  personal  exertion 
of  the  messengers,  there  is  an- 
other, which,  as  it  affords  an  ad« 
ditional  accommodation  to  the 
gentlemen  who  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit  to  the  public 
at  large.  Until  very  lately,  no  fa- 
cilities were  granted  them  in  die 
execution  of  their  arduous  and 
important  duties:  they  had  to 
struggle  among  the  crowd  for  ad- 
mission, and  when  admitted  had 
no  convenience  allowed  them  be« 
vond  the  idlest  by*stander.  The 
late  speaker,  widiout  noise  and 
without  pretension,  made  several 
important  arrangements  for  their 
convenience;  and  without  grant- 
ing righis  which  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  orders  of  the 
house,  p^:ocured  for  them  several 
practicad  privileges.  To  him  they 
owe  the  advantage  of  a  retiring- 
room  in  cases  ot  a.  division,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  oat  to  fight 
their  way  among  tfae  general 
crowd;  and  the  convenience  of 
being 
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betn}^  admitted  at  certain  inter- 
vals in  the  coarse  of  tlie  debate, 
although  the  doors  be  shut  to 
other  strangers.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  now  fills 
the  chair  seems  to  be  actuated  by 
the  indulgent  temper  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  do  all  that  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  complete  the  arrange* 
ments  which  the  latter  went  so 
far  to  establish.  A  small  door, 
opening  inwards,  is  now  mafde  for 
the  back  seat  which  die  reporters 
generally  occupy,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  to  be  done  but 
to  rail  off  this  back  seat  for  their 
exclusiTe  use,  or  to  give  the  mes- 
sengers orders  to  reserve  it  for 
their  accommodation*  By  con- 
ceding practkttlfy'^is  additional 
privil^e^  not  a  step  is  made  to-n 
wards  mfringing  die  orders  of  the 
house  by  conferring  a  claim  of 
rigkim  If  their  admission  is  lole- 
Toledf  a  more  convenient  seat  for 
them  may  be  tolerated  too :  if  they 
are  already  distinguished  from 
other  strangers  by  certain  privi- 
Wes  de  fajctOy  an  additional  pri- 
vi&ge  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
conceded  without  changing  fur- 
ther their  relations  in  pomt  of 
fight:  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  are  fermittid  to  be  pub- 
lished, facilities  may  be  allowed 
for  publishing  them  correctly 
while  this  permission  continues, 
without  makine  permission  a  law ; 
and  though  the  gallery  of  the 
house  be  small,  the  appropriation 
of  one  bench  of  it  to  the  gentle- 
men who  report  its  debates  to  the 
whole  nation  (or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional audience)  does  not  seem  a 
disproportionate  space  taken  from 
the  accommodation  of  that  part 
ef  the.publtc  who  are  anxious  per<r. 


sonally  to  attend.  We  refiraia 
from  making  any  observations  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  gentle- 
men  alluded  to,  or  the  advantage 
which  the  nation  and  Europe  de- 
rive from  the  publicity  given  by 
their  means  to  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. Dr.  raley  considers  the 
free  publication  of  the  speeches 
of  members  (which  places  the 
conduct  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  government  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  every  man  who  can 
read  a  newspaper^  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  and  if  the  vigilance  thus 
kept  alive,  and  the  information 
thus  diffused,  be  so  important^ 
surely  no  other  argument  need  be 
used  to  justifv  a  slight  extension 
of  accommodation  tg  those  by 
wh6se  means  these  speeches  are 
committed  to  the  press. 

The  commissioners  of  excise 
having  commenced  their  sittings 
at  the  chief  office  in  Broad-street, 
some  account  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
cise-court may  not  be  useless  or 
unacceptable. 

This  court  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peal from  its  decisions  were  con- 
stituted by  the  act  of  12  Car.  II., 
c.  23.  s.  Sl.j  and  1j2  Car.  II., 
c.  24.  's.  S5. ;  which  direct  that 
**  forfeitures  and  offences  made 
and  committed  within  the  imme- 
diate limits  of  the  chief  office  of 
excise  in  London,  shall  be  heard, 
adjudged,  and  determined  by  the 
chief  commissioners  and  gover- 
nors appointed  by  his  majesty,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  or  by  the 
commissioners  for  appeals  and  re- 
gulating of  this  duty,  in  the  case 
of  appeal,  but  not  otJierwise." 

The  act  of  12  Car.  II ,  c.  23. 

s.  34.  and  c.  24.  s.  48.  states  the 

imiis  of  the  chief  office  to  include 

the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
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minster,  borougli  of  Southwark 
and  suburbs,  and  parishes  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  to  which, 
hj  the  act  of  24  Geo.  IL  c.  40. 
the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  was 
added. 

The  officers  of  his  majesty's 
court  of  excise  are  the  jofict/or,  or 
his  deputy  i  who  has  now  a  sepa- 
rate patent. 

2.  The  registrar,  and 

S.  The  messengers  who  sum« 
mon  the  parties,  and  execute  the 
warrants  granted  by  the  court. 

The  duty  of  the  commissioners 
of  appeal  is  to  hear  and  determine 
all  appeals  from  the  judgement 
of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  in 
excise  causes. 

The  number  of  causes  heard 
and  decided  by  the  commission- 
ers of  excise,  during  the  last  five. 
years,  was  5904,  or  about  1180 
annually.  '  There  were,  during 
the  same  period^  only  seven  ap- 
peals ;  of  which  one  was  not  pro- 
ceeded in  by  the  appellant,  three 
have  not  been  heard,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  the  decisions  of 
the  commissioners  of  excise  have 
been  affirmed^ 

The  usual  days  of  sitting  of  the 
commissioners  of  excise  are  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  and  the  sit- 
tings continue  regularly  for  nx 
months  in  every  year,  or  longer, 
as  the  number  of  causes  may  ren* 
der  necessary.  Counsel  attend 
when  the  parties  desire  it,  and  on 
these  occasions  a  barrister  of  ex- 
perience is  retained  to  defend  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  crown. 
The  last  two  counsel  were  Mr. 
justice  Dampier,  and,  after  him, 
Mr.  Gaselee.  The  present  coun- 
sel is  Mr.  Sheppard,  son  of  the 
attorney-general.  There  are  no 
fees  in  this  court.  The  commis- 
sioners of  exdisc  attend  durbg  the 
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whole  of  the  attiags  in  xpUtkm 
(except  the  chairman),  in  additi/om 
to  their  ordinary  duties  in  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the 
revenue. 

The  following  is  an  accurate 
account  of  the  late  changes  in  the 
police  of  the  metropolis: — Mr. 
Conant,  from  Worship-street^  sue- 
ceeds  die  late.  Mr.  Burrows  at 
Marlborough-street ;  Mr.  Rogers, 
from  Lambeth-street,  succeeds 
Mr.  Leach  at  Hatton-garden ; 
and  Mr.  seijeant  Sellon,  ^m 
Union-hall,  succeeds  Mr.  Turton 
at  Hatton-garden.    The  new  ma- 

fistrates  are,-^Mr.  Swabe^,  at 
Worship-street;  Mr.  Rawhnson, 
aX  Lambeth-street:  and  Mr. 
Baugh  Allen,  at  Union-hs|I]. 

PVRNEAH   CATTLE. 

A  bull,  cow,  and  calf,  of  the 
breed  of  Pumeah,  a  district  of 
Bengal,  were  brought  to  Dum- 
fries from  Calcutu.  They  are 
not  larger  than  a  Leicestershire 
sheep,  extremely  hindsome  and 
gentle.  The  calf  is  about  ten 
weeks  old,  and  was  produced  at 
sea :  they  were  much  admired  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  shape,  ^fhe 
mss  upon  which  they  were  M 
during  their  voyage,  resembled 
Jtam^  but  appeared  to  be  of  finer 
texture,  and  was  perfectly  fresh 
and  sweet-flavoured.  They  were 
also  supplied  with  gram,  a  sort 
of  grain  not  unlike  our  peases 
The  animals,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  were  in 
hish  condition,  and  it  is  hoped 
wul  thrive  in  their  new  country. 

NEWS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Comparative  happiness  ts  re« 
stored  to  the  blind  by  the  work 
of  the  abbe  Guille,  director  oif  the 
royal  institution  for  the  blind  at 
Paris.  This  valuable  book,  has 
just  been  translated  and  pnn&sd 

in 
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la  London;  and  it  contains  prac- 
tical means  and  plain  instructions^ 
by  which  the  blind  may  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and 
teo^k  at  various  useful  trades  and 
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manufacttu-es  ;  illustrated  with 
many  engravings.  In  Paris  the 
original  work  was  printed  by  the 
blind. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

William  Watkins,  deputy  and  acting  publisher  of  "  7%f  Ttmei** 
newspaper,  hereby  makes  oath  and  certifies,  that  the  subjoined  is  a 
frue  and  faithful  account  of  the  sale  of  "  The  71m«f"  for  the  year» 
1816,  I8I7;  and  1818,  and  likewise  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
each  year  :— 


January 
February 
March    •• 
April 

May        .. 
June 
July    .. 
August 
September 
October    • 
November 
December 


I8I6. 

1817. 

1818. 

.;  162,018 

173,340 

173,730 

..  155,781 

167,409 

161,055 

..  168,309 

177.687 

175,637 

..  165,717 

171,720 

177,35* 

..  172,629 

177,903 

176,454 

..  156,150 

184,806 

176,148 

..  163,413 

172,098 

180^531 

..  160,893 

162,279 

171,549 

..  140,517 

154,197 

170,667 

..  162,505 

167,382 

178,740 

..  159,237 

167,778 

172,386 

..  166,167 

172,467 

187,515 

1,941,345 

2,049,066 

2,101,76« 

FEBRUARY. 

^  FRANCE. 

It  Is  spoken  of  at  Paris  as  curi- 
ou^  that  Louis  XVIII.  has  cho- 
sen  the  same  day  of  the  year  for 
his  coronation,  as  that  when  Na- 
poleon was  crowned  emperor. 

The  chamber  of  peers  has 
agreed,  by  a  majority  of  79  voices 
to  85,  to  abolish  throughout  die 
French  territory  the  dnii  dAu- 
Mne;  by  which  the  property  of 
aliens  deceased  in  France  escheat- 
ed to  the  French  crown. 

.The  French  government  have 
Pttrchased  1300  Cashmire  goats, 
yiich  have  already  arrived  in 
Rpssia,  oh  their  way  to  France. 


SINOULAi  FATB  OF  80MI  OF  THB 

CHLEBIIATBD  FRENCH  GBNK- 
RALS»  .WHO  SERVED  DURING 
THI  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

General  Dumourier,  exiled  from 
France,  has  now  a  pension  of 
1 ,200^  per  annum  from  the  Bri- 
tish government* 

Luckner,         "j 

Custine,  I 

Houchard,        I  Guillotined,  ufU 

Biron,  due  de  l  der  the  go- 
Lauzun,        f     vemment    of 

Westerman,      I      Robespierre. 

Ronsin,  I 

Rossignol,       J 

Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccasi 
died  lately  in  Cadiz,  a  state 
prisoner. 

(B  4)  Hoche, 
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Hoche»  poisoned. 
Championnetf  ditto. 
Kleber,  assassinated  ip  Egypt. 
Picbegru,  exiled  from  his  coun- 

try,  afterwards  strangled. 
Brune,   assassinated  at  Avignon 

in  1815. 
Malet  and  Lahorie,  (the  latter 
implicated  in  George's  conspi- 
racy, but  fled  from  France)  shot 
for  attempting  to  subvert  tl^e 
government  of  Bonaparte  in 
1812, 
Ney,  shot  in  1815,   during   the 

government  of  Louis  XVII T. 
Mouton  Duvemet,  ditto,  1815. 
Murat,  shot  by  order  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  after  having  him- 
self  been    sovereign    of    that 
country. 
Moreau,  exiled  from  his  country, 
and  killed  in  battle  in  the  war 
carried  on  against  France  ii^ 
1813. 
Berthier,  thrown  out  of  a  ifin* 
dow  and  killed,  his  murderers 
not  known. 
The  following  are  at  present  ex- 
iled from  Trance  ;-=BrGrouchy, 
Vandamme,  Thureau,  Savary 
(ducdeRovigo),Soult,  Hum* 
bert,  Bartrand,   Lefevre  Des« 
pouettes,  and  the  brothers  Lal- 
len(iand. 

The  Journal  de  la  lihrarie  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  principal  li- 
braries in  France.  The  most 
considerable  are,  the  king's,  in. 
Paris,containing  800,000  volumes, 
of  which  50,000  are  manuscript. 
The  library  of  St.  Genevieve,  in 
Paris,  in  which  there  are  110,000 
printed  volumes,  and  2,000  manu- 
scripts;  the  library  of  Lyons, 
containing  106,000  volumes;  that 
of  Bordeaux,  which  possesses 
105,000;  the'  Mazarine  library, 
in  Fuisi  in  which    ^^    90,000 


printed  volumes,  and  8,487  manner 
scripts)  that  of  Versailles,  in 
which  are  40^006 ;  that  of  Diimi» 
which  conuins  85,000.  The 
number  of  libraries  in  the  de- 
partments is  274.  These  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, open  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  curious 
order  of  the  day  issued  by  Bo- 
naparte, when  first  consul,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  act  of  sui- 
cide committed  by  a  horse  grena^ 
dier  :— 

Extract  from  the  orderlv  book 
of  the  horse  grenadiers  of  the  con- 
sular guard. 

Older  of  the  22d  Floreal  (year 
10). 

The  grenadier  Grobbin  ha^  de- 
stroyed himself  in  consequence  of 
a  love  afl^ir.  He  was  otherwise 
a  respectable  man.  This  is  the 
second  event  of  the  kind  which 
has  happened  in  the  corps  within 
a  month. 

The  first  consul  has  directed 
that  it  shall  be  inserted  in  the  orn 
der  of  the  dav  of  the  guard,  that 
a  soldier  ought  to  know  how  Xfi 
subdue  sorrow  and  the  agitation 
of  the  passions ;  that  there  is  as 
much  courage  in  enduring  with 
firmness  the  pains  of  the  hes^t,  as 
in  remaining  steady  under  the 
grape  shot  of  a  battery.  To 
abandon  oneself  to  grief  without 
resistance,  to  kill  oneself  in  order 
to  escape  from  it,  is  to  fly  from 
the  field  of  battle  before  one  is 
conquered. 

(Signed)  Bon  A  p  ART  E,first  consul. 
A  true  copy.     Bbssibkks. 

SPAIN. 

It  appears,  that  thirteen  indi- 
viduals, sieged  to  have  been  im* 
pHcated  in  the  afiair  at  Valencia, 

were 
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vere  shot  in  that  city  on  the  dlst 
ult.  The  wretched  delinquents 
were  shot  in  the  back,  and  their 
mangled  remains  afterwards  ex- 
posed on  gibbets.  They  refused  to 
disclose  any  thing  of  their  confe- 
deratesy  although  the  conspiracy 
is  believed  to  have  very  extensive 
ramifications.  A^er  the  execu- 
tion, £lio  published  a  sanguinary 
proclamation;  in  which*  after 
exhorting  the  citizens  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  commander,  he  adds, 
*<  Point  out  to  me  the  traitors, 
and  I  \ri\\  exterminate  them  !''•— 
The  writer  of  these  particulars 
closes  with  the  following  observa- 
tion :— "  The  eyes  of  the  Spa- 
niards have  been  opened  by  the 
French  war  to  the  state  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  tyranny  under 
which  they  havesufficiently  groan- 
ed ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  neither 
can  be  of  long  duration." 

X^etters  from  Spain  mention, 
that  an  entire  regiment  which  had 
left  Zaragosa,  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  Valencia^  where  it  was 
supposed  popular  commotion  ex- 
isted, broke  put  into  a  state  of 
open  mutiny,  at  a  plage  called 
G^p^  t  where  the  soldiers  declar- 
ed, they  would  not  uke  up  arms 
to  enslave  thir  fellow  countrymen. 
The  colonel  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease them;  but,  it  is  added, 
.  they  rose  upon  and  killed  him, 
together  with  some  of  his  officers, 
ai^d  then  disbanded  themselves. 

GERMANY. 

According  to  private  letters 
from  Berlin,  colonel  Massenbach 
has  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  a  fortress. 

A  letter  from  Frankfort,  dated 
February  5,  says,  "  The  inhal^i- 
tants  of  die  grand  duchy  of  Hesse 
h2|vii)g  named  a  deputation  to 


make  the  ^rand  duke  acquaint* 
ed  with  their  different  grievances, 
the  ministry  prohibited  them  from 
taking  such  a  step.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  deputies  pro« 
ceeded  directly  to  the  capital]' 
and  having  explained,  with  as 
much  truth  as  modesty,  the  grie- 
vances of  their  constituents,  the 
grand  duke  replied  to  them — **  I 
see  clearly,  that  false  reports  have 
been  made  to  me :  for  the  future, 
the  inhabitants  have  no  more  to 
do  than  to  address  themselves  to 
me  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plain. They  shall  have  the  states 
as  they  wish  them." 

The  late  queen  of  Wirtemberg  " 
has  bequeathed  to  the  king,  her 
husband,  a  million  of  roubles,  and 
two  table  services ;  one  of  which, 
in  gold,  was  a  present  from  St. 
Petersburg.  She  has  also  left^ 
him  the  interest  of  two  millions  of 
roubles,  bequeathed  to  her  daugh- 
ters, until  the- period  of  their  ma« 
jority. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  the 
.  French  papers>  under  the  head  of  - 
Hanover,  which. furnishes  a  per- 
fectly novel  feature  in  the  prac-  ' 
tice  of  legislation.  In  the  last  sit- 
ting of  me  general  assembly  of 
.  the  states  of  rianover,  the  ques-  . 
tion  was,  whether  the  nobility 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  ' 
public  burthens,  in  con] unction 
with  the  third  estate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  first  estate  fthe  nobili- 
ty) dreading  a  result  inimical  to 
their  interests,  retired  from  the 
hall.  Under  various  pretexts,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  any  deci- 
sion being  come  to  on  this  propo- 
sition. .  The  number  of  deputies 
required  to  adopt  any  legal  reso^ 
luttons  being  52,  those  of  the 
third  estate  did  not  oppose  this 
specie^ 
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«pecies  of  desertion*  as  long  as 
tne  number  remaining  was  suffi- 
cient ;  but  when  the  52d  member^ 
M.  de  Ramdohr,  was  in  the  act 
of  following  the  example  of  his 
colleagues,  the  counsellor  of  the 
cQnsistorjy  M.  Spieker,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  third  estate,  placed 
himself  quickly  before  the  door  of 
the  hall»  and  said,  in  a  firm  tone, 
to  M.  Ramdohr*  that  he  invited 
him,  in  the  name  of  all  his  col- 
leagues, not  to  withdraw  himself 
until  ihs  scrutiny  on  the  project 
under  discussion  should  be  tei>- 
niinated*  M.  Ramdohr  was  ob- 
Uged  to  comply;  and  after  some 
conversation,  the  result  of  the< 
serutiny  was  an  equal  repartition 
of  the  public  burdens  amongst  all 
the  inaabitantSi  without  distinc- 
tion of  classes. 

WV..  letter  from  Hamburgh 
contained  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  senate  of  Lubeck,  respect'^ 
ing  an  ordinance,  or  edict,  pub- 
ITsoed  by  the  government  of  that 
republic :  we  find  that  these  stric- 
tareshave  given  great  uneasiness, 
as  if  they  were  overcharged  and 
calumnious.  The  most  effectual 
way  of  putting  the  matter  right, 
is  by  publishing  the  edict  itseff,  of 
which  we  have  obtained  a  copy : 
people,  therefore,  may  draw  their 
conclusions,  whether  it  is 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  or 
'  it  does  not,  in  a  certain 
degree,  merit  the  severity  of  our 
remarks :-~ 

**  ORDINANCB  OF  THB  SBNATX   OP 
,   LUBECK,  DATBD    DBCBMBBB    2$ 

1818. 

■<'To  prevent  the  citizens  of 
Lttbeck,  who  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  state,  from  being 
jniured,  the  senate  has  decreed-— 
iWaU  strangers,  andJew^  are 


I^rohibited  from  csbrying-on  trade 
within  thejurisdictfonofthe  cityw 

*«  For  tfie  first  offence  they  ar« 
to  pay  a  heavy  penalty,  with  the 
loss  of  their  goods*  For  the  se- 
cond offence,  they  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  cky, 
and  themselves  and  families  are 
to  be  sent  to  Moisling^  or  else- 
where; 

<«  Every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
is  hereby  required  to  refuse  their 
assistance  to  strangers,  and  Jews, 
in  carrying  on  an  unlawful  trade ; 
and  all  offenders  in  this  respect 
shall  be  subject  to  a  heavy  penal- 
ty, or  imprisonment;  and  for  a 
second  offence,  a  still  heavier  pa- 
nishment  shall  be  inflicted :  and 
if  the  offender  is  a  cidzen,'he  ^all 
lose  his  citizenship. 

«<  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guild 
of  grocers,  after  information  has 
been  given  to  the  magistrates,  and 
with  one  of  their  officers,  to  enter 
the  houses  where  such  unlawful 
traffic  is  carried  on,  or  suspected 
to  be  carried  on ;  and  if  such  traf- 
fic should  be  found  to  exist,  the 
above  regulations  are  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

<<  All  superintending  officers  of 
trade  and  navigation  are  to  be 
particularly  vigilant  in  discover&ig 
such  unla^mil  traffic,  and  are  re^ 
ferred  to  the  decrees  of  1768  and 
1778,  and  other  ordinances. 

'*  This  decree  is  to  be  printed, 
and  made  public  in  all  the  inns 
and  beer  houses ;  and  to  be  made 
known  to  all  Jews  resident  at  pee- 
sent  in  this  city ;  and  the  proper 
officers  are  required  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  this  publica* 
tion. 

'*  Given  in  the  senate,  on  the 
2d  day  of  December,  1818." 

BUSSTA. 

According  to  the  last  acconhu 
firom 
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fmm  6t.  Petersburg,  the  Gulph 
of  Finland  was  as  open  to  navi- 
gation as  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer :  a  circumstance  never  before 
known  at  this  period. 

A  system  has  been  adopted  in 
Rusua,  of  quarterinz  soldiers  on 
the  peasantry  ;  by  wnich  the  for- 
mer  are  to  be .  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  peace>  and  the  latter  in 
those  of  war ! 

TURKEY. 

An  article  from  Constantino- 
ple, of  the  26th  of «  December, 
contains  the  following  farther  de- 
tails relative  to  the  execution  of 
the  chief  of  the  Wechabites  and 
two  of  his  suite  : — "  It  was  on  the 
13th  inst.  that  the  impatience  of 
the  sultan  and  the  whole  nation 
was  satisfied.  The  brig  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  which  had  on 
board  the  leader  of  the  formida- 
ble sect  of  the  Wechabites,  Ab- 
daliah,  his  mufti,  and  his  trea* 
snier,  together  with  the  treasures 
^undered  by  the  Wechabites 
from  the  temple  at  Mecca,  and 
now  recovered,  arrived  in  the  port 
of  this  city.  The  sultan  was  im* 
mediately  informed  of  it ;  and  the 
following  day  the  prisoners,  load- 
ed with  chains,  were  led  through 
several  streets  of  Constantinople, 
and  brought  before  the  divan. 
After  some  questions  had  been 
put  to  them,  and  their  answers 
noted  down,  they  were  sent  to 
the  house  of  Mehmed  Ali  Pacha, 
where  they  remained  for  the  night. 
But  the  sultan  was  so  incensed  at 
this,  that  he  caused  them  to  be 
thrown  the  next  day  into  the  low- 
est  dungeon  of  the  Bostangi  Pa- 
i;ha ;  there  they  remained  till  the. 
1 7th  in  rigorous  confinement.  On 
tliis  the  sultan^  followed  by  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  repair- 
ed in  solenm  procession  to  the 
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Eski  Serai  (Old  Seraglip),'tox«. 
ceive  in  this  palace  the  congrata« 
lations  of  the  great  men  on  the 
victory  over  the  Wechabites.  Af* 
ter  the  grand  vizier,  the  high  ad-; 
miral,  and  the  chief  of  the  scribes 
Or  legists,  had  bowed  respectfully 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  cri- 
minal Abdallah,  with  his  mufti 
and  treasurer,  were  brought  in, 
chained*  by  the  chief  of  the  jania^ 
saries.  The  incensed  monarch 
looked  an;;rily  at  them,  caused 
the  Tartars  who  had  brought 
them  hither  to  be  invested  with 
sable  pelisses,  in  their  presence; 
and  hereupon  the  schaich  of  the 
Islam  announced  to  them  their 
sentence  of  death,  for  the  eiecu** 
tion  of  which  the  sultan  gave  a 
si^.  Immediately  herefipon,  the 
chief,  Abdallah,  was  bclieaded 
at  the  gate  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace ;  his  mufti,  opposite  the  gate 
of  the  vizier ;  and  his  treasurer^ 
in  the  palace  of  the  burnt  pillar. 
Their  bodies  and  heads  remained 
exposed  to  view  three  days  ;  but 
no  tafta  or  uble,  announcing 
their  crime,  was  fastened  to  them, 
as  is  usually  done.  It  is  said 
that  a  seal  was  found  upon  A  bdal- 
lah  Benbund,  which,  besides  the. 
history  of  his  name,  bore  on  it 
the  title  of  Caliph." 

On  tlie  same  day  arrived  two 
Tartars  of  the  pacha  of  Damas» 
cus  with  the  happy  intelligence 
that  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  had 
safely  passed  the  de&ert,  and  ac« 
complished  their  journey.  The, 
Tartars  brought  several  vessek. 
filled  with  the  water  from  the  sa- 
cred spring  Zemzem,  jind  other 
presents  from  the  holy  city. 

The   Porte  is  constantly  em^ 
ployed  in  the  most  active  mea- 
sures to  ensure  tranquillity  and 
security  in  this  city«    The  for- 
midable 
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nidable  corps  of  the  janissariei 
now  receives  punishments  for  its 
namerous  mutinies.  One  of  its 
first  officers  has  lately  been  ba- 
nidied  to  Cyprus,  and  two  others 
strangled  in  the  castles  on  the 
Bosphorus.  Four  other  officers, 
convicted  of  robbery  and  murder, 
have  had  the  same  fate. 

Private  accounts  from  Tripoli 
fay  that  the  fi;ovemor  of  Fezzan 
had  arrived  mere  by  sea  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  negro  slaves,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. 
wonii  S00,000  heavy  piastres.  It 
is  said  to  belong  principally  to  the 
dey.  However  the  continued 
traffic  in  slaves  is  to  be  lamented, 
which  even  some  christian  powers 
have  not  yet  abandoned,  it  is  con- 
solatory to  learn  that  the  dey  of 
Tripoli  has  sent  out  no  cruizers 
since  last  summer,  and  seems  in- 
dined  to  turn  bis  attention  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  Gazette  de  France  states, 
that  the  present  grand  seignior 
was  bom  m  1782,  and  mounted 
the  throne  in  1806.  This  prince 
displays  superior  genius,  a  strong 
mind,  and  great  firmness.  Du- 
ring  two  years  he  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  janissaries  to  a 
strict  obedience.— >A11  the  pachas 
and  rebel  agents  have  been  com- 
pelled CO  submit,  and  the  most 
obstinate  have  lost  their  lives.  He 
has  abolished  herediury  places, 
and  limited  the  power  of  the  grand 
vizier ;  he  superintends  his  divan, 
and  direcu  every  thing  himself. 
He  mainuins  a  great  number  of 
secret  emissaries  throughout  the 
extent  of  his  empire,  and  adopts 
his  measures  before  hb  vizier  and 
ministers  can  make  their  reports 
to  him. 

ASIA. 

Advices  ^ve   been  re^^yed 


from  Ceylon,  by  the  w^y  of  lifa» 
dras,  communicating  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  the  Malabar 
chief,  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Candy,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  insnr« 
rection  which  has  so  long  prevaO- 
ed  in  diat  island.  Together  with 
him  was  made  prisoner,  his  prime 
minister,  SLapintipela. 

AMERICA. 

By  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  case  of  c^ur  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen, Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter,  we  are  happy  to  perceive, 
that  die  conduct  of  Jackson  is  de- 
cidedly condemned  by  the  com- 
mittee; who  state,  that  they  <<can 
find  no  law  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  a  trial  before  a  mili» 
tary  court  for  such  offisnces  as  are 
alles^ed  against  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  (except  so  much  of 
the  second  charge  as  charges  Ar- 
buthnot 'with  acting  as  a  spy,* 
of  which  part  of  the  charge  tne 
court  found  him  *  not  guilty'). 
Nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, does  any  usaee  authorize, 
or  exigency  appear  from  the  do- 
cuments accompanying  the  report 
of  the  trial  which  can  justify,  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  power 
by  the  court  martial  and  the  com- 
manding general  on  this  occasion/' 
—The  report,  together  with  a 
protest  of  one  of  the  members  pf 
the  committee  who  difiered  widi 
his  colleagues,  was  ordered  to  bf 
referred  to  the  whole  house. 

A  report  from  the  war  departs 
ment  of  the  goTemment  of  the 
Unite4  States,  relative  to  Indian 
affairs,  proposes  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  adopted  by 
the  executive  power,  to  exdnde 
altogether  foreigners  from  trading . 
with  these  trib^ ;.  and  to  obtam 
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for  ciUsens  of  the  United  Staftei 
the  entire  monopolj.  In  order 
to  secure  this  object,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn recommends  compulsory 
steps ;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
company,  with  a  sufficient  capi* 
tsd  to  be  divided  into  shares,  li- 
mited to  the  term  of  twenty  years. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  attempting  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  British  fur 
trade  in  Canada,  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  this  country; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  war  de* 
partment  entertains  the  opinion, 
that  t^e  influence  of  the  North* 
west  and  Hudson^s  Bay  compa- 
nies among  the  Indians  may  be 
successfully  ojpposed.  There  are 
many  parts  ot  this  report,  as  we 
conceive,  inconsistent  with  the 
feelings  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence so  much  boasted  of  in  the 
United  Sutes. 

"  Department  of  war,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1818 — ^The  time  seems  to 
have  arrived,  when  our  policy 
towards  the  Indians  should  under- 
go an  important  change.  They 
neither  are  in  fact,  nor  ought  to 
be  considered  as,  independent 
nations.  Our  views  of  iheir  in- 
terest, and  not  our  own,  ought  to 
govern  them." 

AMERICAN  STE^iM  VESSEL, 

The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  gentleman  in  New  York 
to  a  friend  in  this  country,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  an  im- 
provement in  steam  navigation^ 
which  has  lately  t^ken  place  in 
that  country : — 

"  A  patent  has  lately  been 
granted  to  a  Mr.  Gray,  for  a  very 
considerableim  provement  in  steam 
nayigation,  which  it  is  calculated 
will  he  of  great  service  in  propell- 
ing vessels  at  sea.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty  arising  from  apply- 


ing wheels^  paddles  are  substi- 
tuted, which^  working  under  wa- 
ter by  means  of  a  lever,  (or,  to 
use  the  term  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  ii>> 
ventor,  *  lever  paddles,')  are  not 
affiscted  by  the  roughness  of  th# 
sea.     The  great  merit  of  this  in*, 
v.ention  is,  the  paddles,  not  being 
attached  to  any  wheels,  receive 
direct  the  full  power  of  the  steam 
engine.     By  tnis  means  the  loss 
of  power,  from  complicated  ma^ 
chinery,  and  accumulation  of  fric- 
tion,   (hitherto  unavoidable,)    is 
completely  done  away.     I  have 
been  on  board  one  of  these  ves- 
sels, completely  rigged  like  any 
otlier  ship,  and  no  way  differing 
in  the  hull,  except  not  being  quite, 
so  deep.    You  see  nothing  that 
indicates  any  thing  like  a  steam- 
boat.    I  observed  two  immense 
thick  beams,  which  came  in  an  in- 
clined direction  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hold,  close  up  to  the  main 
hatchway,  to  which  the  machinery 
is  to  be  attached ;  of  course  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  be  secured 
on  deck.    Eighteen  days  is  sup-, 
posed  to  be  the  passage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.     As  they  de«. 
pend  altogether  on  passengers  for 
remuneration,  of  course  the  hold 
is  left  entirely  free  for  fuel.     Coal 
is  preferred,  as  being  cheaper,  and 
taking  up  less  room.    Accommo- 
dations are  fitted  up  in.  the  most 
elegant  manner  for  35  passengers 
which,  at  50  guineas  each,  only  5 
more  than  common,  will  leave 
1750  guineas  to  the  proprietors 
in   the  course  of  two   or  three 
weeks.     In  the  event  of  the  ma- 
chinery getting  irremediably  out 
of  order  on  the  passage,  or  run- 
ning out  of  fuel,  they  have  the 
usual  resource  of  making  sail,  and 
bearing  away  in  the  ordinary  man- 
neV.  If  the  plan  does  not  succeedj 
merely 
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merely  by  taking  eut  the  ma- 
chineiV,  there  reiriaijis  no  differ- 
ence between  her  and  any  other 
Tesseh—  Her  model  is  very  supe- 
rior,  and  her  commander  an  expe- 
rienced seaman.  Such  was  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  the 
scheme^  that  the  stock  was  sub- 
Kribed  for  in  ten  days/* 

The  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  afbirs 
<rt  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
has  been  published.  It  occupies 
ten  columns  of  an  American  pa- 
per. It  states  as  an  inference  re- 
salting  from  facts,  that  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  hanky  in  receiv- 
ing the  notes  of  all  its  offices,  did 
not  arise  so  much  from  the  fair 
and  ordinary  balance  of  trade, 
which  might  have  been  calculated 
and  provided  for,  as  from  the  ex- 
cessive discounts  granted  at  some 
of  the  offices,  particularly  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
drafts  consequent  upon  these  dis- 
counu  which  were  made  upon  the 
other  offices ;  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank  in  adopting  the 
new  system  of  refusing  the  notes 
of  the  branches,  was  perfectly  fair 
and  equitable.  The  total  amount 
of  specie  imported  from  Europe 
by  the  bank  since  its  institution, 
was  7,381,750  SS  dollars,  the  ex- 
pense cS  which,  including  interest 
premium,  and  20,000  dollars  paid 
to  the  agent  for  going  lo  London, 
amounted  to  525,2^  28  dollars. 
The  Hmount  of  specie  in  the  bank 
in  January  1817,  was  1,724,109 
dollars.  The  report  concludes 
with  stating— it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  the  bank 
have  been  violated  in  four  several 
instances ; — 

L  In  purchasing  two  millions 
of  puUic  debt)  in  order  to  substi- 


tute them  for  two  other  millRms 
of  similar  debt  which  it  had  con- 
tracted to  sell,  or  had  sold  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  claimed  the  right  of 
redeeming. 

2«  In  not  requiring  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  engagement  made  by 
the  stockholders  or  subscribers  to 
pay  the  second  and  third  instal- 
ments on  the  stock  in  coin  and 
funded  debt. 

3.  In  paying  dividends  to  stock- 
holders who  nad  not  completed 
their  instalments. 

4.  By  the  judges  of  the  first 
and  second  election  allovnng 
many  persons  to  give  more  than 
80  votes  eachj  under  a  false  pre^ 
tence. 

Tori  (Ufper  Canada)^  Feb.  26. 

aSX  y.  THE    EARL   OF    SELKIRK 

AND  OTHERS.— -A  bill  of  Indict- 
ment for  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
trade  of  the  North  West  Compa. 
ny,  and  impoverish  the  partners 
thereof,  was  found  by  the  grand 
jury  against  Thomas  Douglas, 
earl  of  Selkirk ;  J.  B.  chevalier  de 
Lorimier,  captain  in  his  majesty's 
Indian  department ;  captain  PTo- 
tais  D'Orsonnens,  late  of  the  De 
Meuron  regiment ;  capuin  Fre- 
derick Matuiey,  ditto ;  lieutenant 
G.  A.  Fauche,  ditto  ;  Heutenant 
Frederick  Grafienrad,  ditto  j  ser- 
geant Jacob  Vitchie,  ditto ;  cap- 
tain Miles  Macdonnell,  late  of  the 
Canadiath  fencibles ;  lieutenant 
Alexander  Bridpoxt  Becher,  late 
of  the  royal  navy ;  Dr.  John  Al- 
len, John  Spencer,  Donald  Mac- 
Sherson,  James  Chatelain»  John 
l«Nab,  Archibald  Macdonald, 
and  John  P.  Bourke. 

The  indictment  contained  three 
counts;  and  amongst  the  ipine- 
rous  overt  acts  therein  set  fbri^i^ 
supported  by  documentary  and 

oral 
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Qjpi  ^evideotte,  the  foUowiqc  were 
particularly  prominent  :-*Theen» 
gaffing  and  arming  a  number  of 
disoanded  soldiers  f  foreigners)  ; 
the  entry  of  them,  by  force  and 
armsy  into  Fort  Williamy  m  Ao^ 
gust  1816$  retaining  possession 
of  the  fort  till  May  1817;  send* 
in^  o£Fy  as  prisoners*  the  partners 
ofthe  Nortn  West  Company  found 
there ;  getting  rid  of  the  clerks, 
by  subpcenas  to  appear  at  York  at 
a  period  when  no  courts  are  held 
there,  without  inquiring  of  them 
whether  they  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matters  to  which  the  subpoenas 
related,  and  without  ever  bringing 
them  forward  afterwards;  stop^ 
ping  of  the  outfits  from  going  in* 
to  the  interior,  and  the  returns 
from  coming  to  Montreal;  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  all  the  books 
and  papers  of  ih«  concern ;  send- 
ing away  the  principal  clerk  under 
a  charge  of  felony,  without  exa- 
mination, and  without  having  ever 
followed  up  that  charge ;  the  pre- 
tended sale  by  Daniel  Mackenzie 
of  the  North  West  property,  ob- 
taiaed  by  hi^  lordship  by  means 
of  continued  duress ;  tampering 
with  and  debauching  the  Norta 
West  Company's  servants,  and 
commanding  them  in  the  king's 
name ;  wriung  circular  letters  to 
the  partners  and  clerks  in  the  in- 
terior country,  advising  them  to 
abandon  their  trust,  alleging  that 
die  North  West  Company  were 
rqined,  and  to  earry  Uie  fan  to 
.Hudson's bay;  taking  possession 
of  Fort  Lake  La  Pluie,  and  the 
proper^  there^  and  stopping  the 
oaTigation,  &c. 

Upon  this  being  returned  a  true 
hOlf  the  attorney  general  moved 
the  proces«.  of  the  court  agaimt 
the  parties  j  and  Dn  Allen  heing 
present  wsis  %o  he  .arraigned  tt» 
ioU^jng  day. 


WILLIAM    tlilTIf  V.  THl    ftAA 

OF  sBLXiaic.«-Thifi  was  a  civS 
action  brought  by  Mr.  Williavt 
Smtdi  against  lord  SeUdrk  for 
£dse  imprisonmem. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  plaintiff  was  under-shoriff  of 
the  western  district,  and  as  sodi 
the  bearer  of  a  writ  of  restitotioai 
founded  on  a  verdict  of  a  special 
jury  at  Sandwdoh,  in  October 
1816,  and  granted  by  the  sitting 
magistrate,  orderii^  the  restom^ 
tion  of  Fort  William  to  dbe  North 
West  Company;  he  was  also  the 
bearer  of  a  warrant  for  fel<Miy  is- 
sued against  his  lordship.  Dr.  Al^ 
len,  captain  Matthey,  and  others^ 
upon  an  information  upon  oath 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  MV« 
Smith  got  to  Fort  William  on  the 
19th  of  March  1817,  and  pro^ 
duced  his  writ  of  restitution,  with 
which  his  lordship  refused  to  com^ 

S;  and  when  the  earl  and  xht 
ers  were  arrested  by  Mr.  Smitlk 
upon  the  warrant  for  felony,  his 
lordship  laid  hold  of  him  and 
pushed  him  out  of  doors ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  kept  in  close  cus^ 
tody  in  the  fort  under  a  military 
guard.  A  circumstance  whica 
added.much  to  the  grievous  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  which  was 
particularly  dwelt  upon  by  the 
judge  in  his  charee  to  the  jttry^ 
was,  that  whilst  Mr.  Smith  walk 
kept  in  rigorous  confinement, 
Charles  de  Reinhard,  though  uii« 
der  an  accusation  for  murder,  was 
at  large  and  keeping  a  school, 
though  nominally  under  the  surv 
veillance  of  one  or  two  of  his  for- 
mer comrades*  The  cJiief  justice 
also  remarked  upon  another  part 
of  the  evidence,  for  the  defence^ 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  only 
c^en  left  to  ra-.  SImith  to  obtain 
bu  liberty.viai  tfaat<tf  abaadonity 
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hh  duty,  and  breaking  his  oath'  of 
«>ffice,  br  a  promise  not  to  molest 
lord  Selkirk.  Mr-  Smith,  how- 
ever, notwithstandilig  this  propo- 
sal, persisted  .in  doing  his  duty, 
and  was  not  liberated  until  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  William  by  his 
lordship  and  his  forces  in  May 
1818..        .  ^,,.    • 

:  The  jury  after  some  delibera- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff.— Damages  500/. 
Halifax  cuixeacy. 

.  IHTELLIGENCE    FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OP  THE  COUWTRY. 

.  3.-^A  case  was  this  day  de- 
cided -at  the  court  of  requests, 
Bath  : — A  servant  man  suing  his 
master  for  a  tnonth^s  wages  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  dismissed 
from  his  situation  tvUhout  a  regu^ 
lar  notice.  The  defendant  having 
proved  negligence  of  duty  and  die- 
obed&ence  of  orders  by  the  com- 
plainant, the  commissioners  de- 
cided that  a  master  or  mistress  is 
not  bound  to  retain  a  negligent  or 
disobedientservanrintheiremploy, 
afterrcpeated  butfruitless  admoni- 
tion ;  and  thataservantthus  offend- 
ing is  not  entitled  to  recover  an  extra 
month'^  wages  in  case  of  sudden 
dismiissal  from  his  situation. 

In  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in 
the  case— The  king  v.  Bogle 
French,  Burke,  and  WeUs,— the 
defendants  were  brought  up  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
having  been  convicted  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  obtain  letters  of  marque 
from  Portugal,  under  which  they 
captured  a  ship  named  the  Car- 
lotta,  sailing  under  a  British  li- 
cense. On  a  former  day  the  de- 
fcndants  moved  an  arrest  of  judge- 
ment  j  but  the  court  held  that  they 
had  been  properly  found  guilty  of 
conspiracy.  On  this  occasion  the 
defendants  put  inaffidavits,  throw- 
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lag  themselves  on  the  mercytff 
the  court.  The  sentence  was,  18 
months'  imprisonment  ia  thehdbse 
of  correction  for  Bc^le  French 
and  Wells.  Burke,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  chief  offender,  to  be 
imprisoned  three  years  in  New- 
gate, 

This  day  also  a  court  of  pro^ 
prietors  was  held  at  the  India 
bouse,  for  the  purpk>se  of  laying 
before  them   official  documents 
respecung  the  late  military  ope- 
rations in  India«  and  resolutions 
of  thanks  adopted  in  consequence 
bv  the  court  of  directors.    The 
cnairman  having  taken  a  very  mi- 
nute view  of  the  military  cam* 
paign  which  had  been  so  honour- 
ably and  happily  terminated,  in 
the  warmest  manner  eulogized  the 
govemor-gcncral  for  the  very  ex- 
cellent conduct  he  had  shown  du- 
ring the  whole  of  it,  moved.  That 
the  thanks  of  the  court  should  be 
given  to  the  most  noble  the  mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  K.  G.  for  the 
wisdom,  skill,  and  energy  he  had 
displayed,  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting the  war  against  the  Pin- 
darees;  and  while  the  court  re- 
gretted the  occurrence  of  any  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  territory,  it  duly  ap- 
preciated   the  promptitude  and 
exertions  of  the  noble  marquis, 
whereby  he  had  dispersed  the  ga- 
thering, elements  of  a  confederacy 
amon^the  Mahratta  states  against 
the  Bntish  enipire.— Mr.  R.  Jack- 
son object  to  the  latter  part  of 
die  motion,  which  expressed  any 
regret  at  the  extension  of  the  ter- 
ritories ;  as  he  conceived  the  ex- 
pression of  that  regret  was  dero- 
gatory to  the  vote  of  thanks*  He 
also  objected  to  the  words  ^di- 
sper^ng  the  gathering  ^^ements," 
as  absurd ;  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment 
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nwnt,  snbstitttting  others  in  their 
stead.— -Mr.  Hnme  supported  this 
amendment ;  which,  on  the  other 
handy  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bosan- 
-quet  and  Mr.  Grant.  It  was 
stated  by  the  latter  gentleman* 
that  the  court  of  directors  had 
never  assented  to  any  extension  of 
the  territories,  except  in  the  case 
c^  Tippoo  Sultaun«  who  was  the 
decided  enemy  of  Britain,  and  of 
coarse  was  obliged  to  be  put 
down.  Every  extension  which 
had  subsequently  taken  place  had 
not  been  sanctioned  at  all  by  the 
court.  He  certainly  thought  the 
treaty  entered  into  in  1802  be- 
tween marquis  Wellesley  and  the 
peishwa  was  impolitic,  though  be 
gave  every  credit  to  that  noble 
personage  for  the  best  intentions 
in  what  he  did.  Of  the  late  mar- 
quis Cornwallis  he  was  bound  at 
all  times  to  speak  with  respect, 
considering  the  integrity  of  his 
conduct,  his  inflexible  rectitude, 
profound  judgement^  and  consum- 
mate skill.  He  would  not  say 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
present  governor-general  to  do  as 
he  had  j  but,  when  Europe  was 
accusing  the  company  of  un- 
bounded ambition,  and  of  wishing 
to  seize  the  whole  territory  of  In- 
dia, it  became  them  to  persevere 
hi  the  sentiment  they  had  so  long 
expressed,  respecting  their  regret 
Uiat  any  extension  should  take 
place,  especially  considering  it 
had  been  declared  impolitic  by 
the  legislature  t  and  surely,  as  a 
body,  they  were  not  to  be  called 
opon  to  entertain  a  different  opi- 
nion. On  taking  a  general  review 
of  the  war,  he  must  own  he  could 
see  nothing  in  it  but  die  seeds  of 
fresh  commotion ;  for,  though  it 
was  true  that  the  Pindarees  were 
suppressed^  there  was  no  doubt 
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they  woold  increase,  especially  as 
their  numbers  were  composed  of 
persons  who  were  inured  to  habits 
of  military  warfare ;  and,  when 
discharged,  they  could  not  aban* 
don  such  habits. — Mr.  Howorth 
said,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Dun* 
das,  all  different  in  political  views 
frpm  each  other,  had  agreed  in 
pronouncing  the  extension  of  the 
territory  to l)e  an  evil  of  no  small 
magnitude. — After  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  without  a  dissenting 
voice.— The  following  day  the 
thanks  of  the  proprietors  were 
voted  to  sir  Thomas  Hislop  and 
the  other  commanders,  &c.  with 
a  reservation  in  regard  to  the  con* 
duct  of  sir  Thomas  in  putting  to 
death  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
forts  captured  by  him. 

5. — In  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  case  Doe,  on  tne 
demise  of  James,  v.  Stuck,  the 
learned  counsel  cited  from  a  vo* 
lume  of  reports,  a  case  that  had 
been  tried  at  jVt»  Prius.  Mn 
justice  Bayley  said,  that  decisions 
at  JVtst  Prms  were  always  the  first 
impressions  of  the  j  udge.  He  was 
sorry  that  those  decisions  were  re- 
ported ;  at  least,  he  might  say  so 
as  far  as  related  to  himself;  they 
were  of  no  authority  whatever. 

«  H^indsor  Castle,  Feb.  6» 
^*  His  majesty  has  enjoyed  an  un* 
interrupted  state  of  good  bodilv 
health,  and  has  been  very  tranquil 
during  the  last  month,  but  his 
majesty's  disorder  ^remains  un« 
changed.*' 

6. — ^While  sir  Henry  Harper 
Crewe,  bart.  was  driving  a  pair  of 
young  full^blood  horses,  in  a  car- 
riage constructed  like  a  break,  near 
the  gates  of  his  residence.  Bore- 
ham  Woody  near  Elstive,  the 
horses  became  slightly  restive  | 
(C)  and 
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•nd  the  wheel  coining  In  eonuct 
with  the  posts  at  the  gateway  of 
Z'  cottage  near  his  house,  the  car- 
riage received  a  concussion  which 
threw  sir  Henry  with  great  force 
from  his  seat.  He  ^11  on  his 
head)  which  occasioned  his  instan- 
taneous death.  Lady  Crewe  and 
lome  of  his  children  were  at  that 
.  moment  arrived  from  town  to  din^ 
ner.  His  son  was  with  him  on 
the  box  when  the  misfortune  oc* 
curred. 

This  evening,  the  village  of 
Trawsfynydd,  Merioneth,  was  vi- 
sited  by  a  tremendously  heavy 
thunder-storm.  The  peals  were 
terribly  loud  and  frequent,  and 
the  lightning  extremely  vivid. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  storm,  the  electric  fluid  en- 
tering  the  chimney  of  a  cotuge 
:n  the  village,  Mrhere  the  whole  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  five,  saC 
by  the  fire-side,  struck  the  fatlier 
and  one  of  his  sons,  both  of  whom 
instantly  expired;  another  child 
received  so  severe  a  shock  that  he 
lost  an  eye ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  suffered  very  materiaUy, 
tiiough  not  dangerously.  The 
£ither*s  name  was  Hugh  Thomas, 
£or  many  years  surveyor  of  the 
county  bridges. 

lS.-*The  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  borough  of  Blet« 
chingley,  in  the  room  of  M.  Rus- 
sell, esq.  who  is  returned  for  Salt- 
ash,  took  place )  when  alderman 
sir  Wm.  Curtis  was  returned  with- 
out opposition.  The  worthy  al- 
derman arrived  in  the  town  at  11 
o'clock^  preceded  by  the  usual 
ekciion  insignia,  and  attended  by 
several  of  his  friends.  Sir  William 
wfis  proposed  by  the  rev.  Mr. 
Henrick,  and  seconded  by  C.  Ten- 
i^fon,  esq*  member  for  Grimsby^ 
vbtv  >a  ^  n*^^  speech*  drew  a  si- 


mile  between  sir  W.  Ciirti»  wd 

sir  Robert  Clayton,  (alderman  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  James  U.) 
who,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  rer 
presentatives  for  the  city  of  Loi^ 
don  in  several  parliaments  for  SO 
vears,  twice  served  the  office  of 
lord  mayor,  and  was  then  rejected 
by  the  great  city,  and  redimed 
for  Bletchingley  :  in  like  maniwr 
sir  William  Curtis,  after  havii^ 
represented  the  city  twenty-eight 
yeat^  and  served  the  office  of  lord 
mayor,  was  rejected  hj  the  city, 
and  returned  tor  Bletchingley. 

16.«— Susan  Hunt,  dairy-maid 
to  Mr.  Nash,  at  Hainfcnrd,  Nor* 
folk,  was  convicted  on  the  oath  of 
Mr*  Thos.  Nash,  of  wiUblly  neg- 
lecting to  milk  the  cows  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  After  the  cows  weie 
turned  out  on  Sunday  morning, 
it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
not  been  properly  mUked}  they 
were  again  taken  up  and  milked  | 
when  six  pmis  of  milk  were  taken 
from  <me  cow.  For  the  above  of- 
fence she  was  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  one  month. 

A  premium  of  50/.  has  been  of- 
fered by  tlie  prince  regent,  as  duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  lord  of  the  fo- 
rest of  Dartmoor,  to  the  person 
who,  this  year,  shall  cultivate  the 
greatest  number  of  acies  in  flax. 

A  few  years  back  the  fanners 
of  Dauncy,  in  Wilts,  let  to  the 
poor  labourers  of  their  parish, 
who  had  large  families,  three  acres 
of  land  each,  at  2/.  per  acre ;  and 
soon  afterward  the  lace  lord  Pe- 
terborough gratuitously  built  a 
bam  for  them,  where  they  could 
thrash  their  corn:  the  consequence 
was,  that  those  men  had  their 
names  immediately  struck  off  the 
parish  book,  have  broughtuptbeii' 
families  to  indostry  and  honestVf 
and  all  of  them  nioir  cbeofiriif 
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pay  to  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the 
said  parish  their  regular  rates. 
The  farmers  declare  that  the  pa^ 
rish  has  saved  hundreds  by  this 
plaiu— The  gentlemen  and  farm- 
ers of  Great  Comerford,  in  the 
fame  county,  are  now  pursuing  a 
similar  plan,  by  letting  the  same 
nttmber  of  acres  to  the  poor  with 
large  families,  and  paying  their 
taxes.  Each  farmer  allows  ac- 
cordb^  to  the  extent  of  his  farm. 
EarlFitzwilltam  has  made  the 
munificent  donation  of  1000/.  to- 
wards  the  repair^  or  it  may  almost 
be  said  the  rebuilding^  of  Peterbo* 
rough  parish  church.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  about 
9OOOA 

COMMERCE. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  declared  value  of  British  ma- 
nufactures^ exported  from  the  port 
of  LiTerpool  during  the  montn  of 
January  last : 

Printed  cottons,  &c.  ^397,900 
Woollens  ....  180,700 
Hardware  ....  82,000 
Other  manufactures  .  196,500 


Total  value  .  jfi*858,100 
15.— A  dreadful  fife  broke  oat 
at  the  extensive  manufactory  of 
Mr.Dalby,fellmonger,  Old  Ford, 
near  Bow,  which  totally  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  premises,  toge* 
ther  with  the  valuable  stock  and 
machinery,  to  the  amount  of 
7000/.— 2500A  of  which  was  in- 
sured. 

16. — In  the  court  of  common 
pleas  an  action  was  tried— Chris- 
tie V,  Jones — in  which  the  plain-' 
tiff,  the  well-known  auctioneer, 
soufi;ht  to  recover  from  the  de- 
fenoant,  who  is  keeper  of  a  billi- 
afd-table,  509/.  r  which,  he  al- 
I^d,  was  money  belonging  to 
him,  and  won  by  the  defendant, 
at  games  of  cards,  of  his  clerk  at 


different  times  and  places.*-Ric« , 
kards,  the  clerk  alluded  to^  ^ave 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  had  lost 
his  master's  money  at  cribbagef 
at  different  times,  to  the  amount 
in  question ;  and  his  evidence  be*, 
ing  corroborated,  the  jury,  under 
the  learned  judge's  directidnst 
found  their  verdict  for  Mr^  Chris* 
tie.-^Damages  509/. 

19.— -George  Page  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  upon  an  indict* 
ment,  charging  him  with  having 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  si£ 
mercer  in  Cranboume-street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Westmin- 
ster; and  that  on  the  1st  of^De* 
cember  1817  he  became  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Goodenough  and  Co.  for 
goods  sold.  The  indictment  went 
on  to  state,  that  on  the  4th  of  June 
the  prisoner  became  a  bankrupt* 
by  remaining  in  prison  upwards 
of  two  months  for  debt,  having 
been  arrested  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary preceding.  The  commis- ', 
sion  was  issued  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  the  prisoner  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  commis-  , 
sioners ;  and  the  indictment . 
charged,  that  the  prisoner  did  noty 
withm  the  42  days  prescribed  by 
the  act,  make  any  disclosure  of 
his  estate ;  and  that  he  did  felo- 
niously make  a  default,  &c.— The  . 
jury  afterwards  retired  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  returned 
a  verdict  Guilty— Death.    . 

20.— Three  Frenchmen,  brought 
from  the  Mauritius,  were  found 
guilty,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  bring- 
mg  persons  from  Mosambique  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.-«-Sentcnce,  three 
vears'  imprisonment,  and  hard 
labour. 

MILANCHOLY  SHIPWSICK. 

DougUu  (IsU  of  Mqn)^  Feh.  25. 

Early  on  Sunday  mornings  the 

21st  instant,  Castletown  exhibited. 

nothing  biifa  scene  of  confusion ; 

(C  2)  all 
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all  the  shore  was  covered  with 
oranges  and  fragments  of  \5rreck  : 
a  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  ves- 
sel, until  a  boat  drifted  on  shore 
south  of  the  chapel,  with  the  name 
**William  Leece/*  removed  every 
suspicion.  Mr.  Duff  and  sons 
made  every  exertion  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  property. 
The  mast  and  boom  were  washed 
on  shore  noith  of  the  pier,  near 
which  captain  Jones  was  found, 
lying  on  his  side,  dressed  in  boots 
and  seaman's  coat ;  in  his  pockets 
were  discovered  some  pieces  of 
Spanish  and  Poituguese  silver 
coin,  English,  Irish,  and  Manx 
halfpence,  his  watch,  keys,  &c.  the 
watch  marked  half-past  ten  o'clock; 
some  papers  (one  of  them  in  Por- 
tugtiese),  a  clerk's  account  of  wool 
and  fruit  shipped  in  Lisbon  to  an- 
other, in  English,  signed  "  Mr. 
Laaiid,"  stating  the  quantity  of 
wool  and  fruit  shipped  on  board 
the  William  Leece.  Soon  after 
John  Quayle,  seaman,  was  found, 
and  about  twelve  o'clock  p.  m.  a 
seaman  named  Roberts  (a  native 
of  W^les)  in  his  shirt,  without 
stockings  or  shoes.  The  bodies 
were  conveyed  to  Mr.  DuflPs 
stores,  where  every  attention  was 
paid  that  the  calamitous  moment 
would  admit  of.  Next  day  every 
exertion  was  made  at  low  water 
to  find  the  rest  of  the  bodies: 
about  two  o'clock  the  rudder  and 
lead*pumps  were  found  in  about 
two  fathoms  water,  which  urged 
the  searchers  to  think  it  was  near 
the  place  where  she  first  struck  : 
two  men  were  afterwards  taken 
up  on  the  shore  side  of  the  wreck; 
they  bled  from  the  temples  when 
put  into  the  boat;  about  60' bales 
of  wool  were  also  taken  up  where 
the  rudder  lay.  William  Leece 
Drinkwater,  esq.  assisted  by  Mr, 
W.  Duff,  made  every  effort  on 


this  occasion  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  wreck.  The  bodies  of  cap- 
tain Jones  and  John  Quayle  were 
conveyed  to  tliis  town  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  on  Tuesday  their  re- 
mains were  interred,  the  former 
in  St.  George's  church-yard,  and 
the  latter  at  Kirk  Bradden.  Cap- 
tain  Jones  was  well  known  in  this 
idand  :ind  Liverpool ;  his  chaiac- 
ter  was  honest,  faithful,  and  pecu- 
liarly obliging.  Seamen  are  of 
opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  me- 
lancholy event  may  be  attributed 
to  the  quick  passage  from  the  ri- 
ver Tagus,  in  ten  days ;  he  mis- 
took the  Calf  Light,  until  became 
too  near,  and  then  got  what  they 
term  embayed, 

.  From  the  last  published  report 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  chris- 
tian knowledge  it  appears,  that  it 
now  consists  of  12,600  members, 
and  that  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions is  progressively  enlarging. 
The  district  committees  have 
greatly  strengthened  and  invigo- 
rated the  measures  adopted  for 
securing  the  success  of  the  socie« 
ty's  designs;  and  been  instru- 
mental in  disseminating  many  co- 
pies of  the  scriptures,  as  well  as 
numerous  tracts.  From  April  24, 
1817,  to  April  16,  1818,  the  dis- 
trtbution  was  as  follows: — bibles 
29,852,  new  testaments  and  psal- 
ters 53,723,  common  prayers 
86,558,  other  bound  books  60,330, 
small  tracts  half  bound  835,140. 
The  receipts  of  the  society  during 
the  same  period  amount  to 
59,447i.  I6s.  6</.  and  the  payment 
59,195/.  9/.  11^.  From  Mrs. 
Paumier,  of  Bath,  they  have  re- 
ceived  a  donation  of 600^  of  which 
sum  400/.  by  her  direcdpn,  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  general 
.  designs  of  the  society ;  the  re- 
maining 200/.  to  be  expended  in 

fur- 
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furnishing  bibles  to  Jews  in  In- 
dia. 

Lord  Batfaursty  as  colonial  mi- 
nister,  now  encoarages  the  volun- 
tary emigration  of  persons  of  en- 
terprise and  integrity  to  the  colo- 
ny-of  New  South  Wales ;  and  se- 
veral persons  possessing  consider- 
able science,  activity,  integrity* 
and  property,  are  now  availing 
themselvesofthb  permission.  U 
is  the  emigration  of  such  persons 
alone  which  can  redeem  the  cha- 
racter of  the  colony,  and  make  it 
a  fit  residence  for  civilized  man ; 
and  which  will  enable  it  to  become 
an  assistance,  instead  of  a  burden> 
to  the  mother  country. 

The  parish  officers  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-fields,  and  other  pa 
rishes  in  the  metropolis,  have  re- 
cently employed  the  poor  in  the 
workhouses  in  pulverizing  oyster- 
shells,  which  they  dispose  of  to 
agriculturists,  at  a  raasonable  rate, 
as  a  manure.  A  few  well-authen- 
txcated  facts  will  prove  its  general 
utility,  and  its  particular  effect 
upon  soils  of  very  different  charac- 
ter. A  great  agricuhurist  in  Nor- 
folk»  it  IS  supposed,  was  the  first 
person  who  applied  this  species  of 
manure  upon  his  farm ;  the  expe- 
riment was  tried  upon  a  hungryy 
light,  and  sandy  soil,  which  had 
been  inclosed  for  turnips:  the 
oyster-shell  powder  was  drilled  in 
the  usual  way  upon  27  inch  ridges, 
at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre 

i without  an^  manure),  and  was 
lightly  covered  with  earth,  and 
the  turnip  seed  sown  upon  it* 
Another  part  of  the  same  field, 
the  land  being  of  equal  quality, 
was  well  manured  with  farm-yard 
dung  (eight  tons  per  acre}»  put 
into  the  same  sized  ridges,  and 
sown  with  turnip-seed  as  before— - 
both  crops  were  equally  good. 


and  the  succeeding  crop  (barley) 
was  also  equally  good,  and  apf^- 
rently  equal  in  quantity.  This 
experiment  serves  to  show,  that 
40  bushels  of  oyster-shell  powder 
is  equal  in  virtue  to  eight  tons  of 
farm-yard  dung.  The  ppwdered 
oyster-shells  have  also  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  a  manure  for 
wheat,  in  competition  with  other 
manures  in  common  use ;  and  the 
experiments  have  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  farmer, 
particularly  when  used  in  soil  Coiv> 
sisting  of  a  light  gravelly  loam. 

A  machine,  denominated  the 
Pedestrian  Hobby-horse^  invented 
by  '^  baron  Von  Drais,  a  gentle- 
man at  the  court  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  a  trades- 
man in  Long  Acre,  The  princi- 
ple of  this  invention  is  taken  from 
the  art  of  skaiting,  and  consists 
in  the  simple  idea  of  a  seat  upon 
two  wheels,  propelled  by  the  feet 
acting  upon  the  ground.  The 
riding  seat,  or  saddle,  is  fixed  on 
a  perch  upon  two  double-shod 
wheels,  running  after  each  other, 
so  that  they  c<in  go  upon  the  foot^ 
ways.  To  preserve  the  bali^nce, 
a  small  board,  covered  and  stuff* 
ed,  is  placed  before,  on  which  the 
arms  are  laid,  and  in  front  of 
which  is  a  little  guiding  pole, 
which  is  held  in  the  hand  to  direct 
the  route.  The  swiftness  with 
which  a  person,  well  practised, 
can  travel,  is  almost  beyond  be« 
lief;  eight,  nine^  and  even  ten 
miles,  may,  it  is  asserted,  be  pass- 
ed over  within  the  hopr,  on  good 
level  ground*  The  machine,  it  is 
conjectured,  will  answer  well  for 
messengers,  and  even  for  long 
journeys;  they  do  not  weigh  more 
than  fifty  pounds* 

Agreeably  to  lord  EUenbo- 
(C  S)  rough's 
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rough^  will,  the  yery  fine  mansion 
in  St.  Jaines*s-square  has  been  sold. 
-The  duke  of  Portland,  onTuesday 
-last,  became  the  purchaser  for 
'«,000/.  Lord  Ellenborough 
■gave  only  I89OOOA  for  the  same. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  following  dreadful  instance 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  which 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  death 
on  the  ofience  of  stealing  privately 
from  a  shop  to  the  amount  of  five 
diilltngs,  was  related  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  sir  William  Mere- 
•dith: — 

•*The  shop-lifttng  act  was  to 
^irevent  bankers'  and  goldsmiths' 
and  other  shops,  where  there  are 
commonly  goods  of  great  va. 
Ine,  from  being  robbed ;  but  it 
«oes  80  far  as  to  make  it  death  to 
lift  any  thing  off  a  counter  widi 
kitcnt  to  steals— Under  this  act 
one  Mary  Jones  was  executed, 
vhose  case  I  shall  just  mention  ; 
h  was  at  the  time  when  press  war- 
rants were  issued,  on  the  alarm 
about  Falkland  Islands.  The 
woman's  husband  was  pressed, 
their  goods  seized  for  some  debt 
of  his,  and  she,  with  two  small 
children,  turned  into  the  streets  to 
beg.  »Tis  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  she  was  very 
young  (undernineteen),  and  most 
remarkably  handson:ie.  She  went 
to  a  linen  draper's  shop,  took  some 
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coarse  linen  off  the  counter,  and 
slipped  it  under  her  cloak;  the 
shopwoman  saw  her,  and  she  laid 
it  down :  for  this  she  was  hanged* 
Her  defence  was  (I  have  the  trial 
in  my  pocket)  that  she  had  lived 
in  credit,  and  wanted  for  nothinfi^* 
till  a  press  gang  came  aAd  stole 
her  husbandfrom  her ;  but  "since 
then  she  had  no  bed  to  fie 
on ;  nothing  to  give  her  children 
to  eat,  and  they  were  almost  na« 
ked ;  and  perhaps  she  might  have 
done  sometliing  wrong,  for  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  did:  the 
parish  officers  testified  the  tnidi 
of  this  story ;  but  it  seems  there 
bad  been  a  eood  deal  of  shoplift- 
ing  about  X udgate ;  an  example 
was  thought  necessary,  and  uus 
woman  was  hanged  for  the  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  of  some  shop- 
keepers in  Ludgate-street.  When 
brought  to  receive  sentence,  she 
behaved  in  such  a  frantic  manner 
as  proved  her  to  be  in  a  distracted 
and  desponding  state;  and  ti§ 
child  was  iuckingat  her  breast  when 
she  set  out  for  Tyburn.*' 

The  average  number  of  persoiu 
in  England  and  Wales  wno  an* 
nually  receive  parochial  relief,may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  900,000. 

The  average  annual  sum  raised 
for  granting  this  parochial  relief, 
may  be  as  accurately  calculated 
at  8,000,000/.  of  money. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  the  cases  referred  to  the  Society 
for  the  suppression  of  begging,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  office 
on  the  25th  of  March  to  Qie  31st  of  December,  1818  :-* 

Total  number  of  cases  registered S»284 

Of  which  were  referred  to  London  parishes,  and  obtained 

casualrelief,by  the  interference  of  the  society     .    .    • 

Relieved,  and  sent  to  parishes  in  the  country      •     .    •    • 

Cothed  and  relieved,  and  tent  to  sea ;  not  having  regular 

claims  upon  the  committee  for  distressed  seamen      .    . 

■  .I^orided  with  employment^  and  partly  clothed    •    •  '  • 

Carried  forward    •    •    1,150 


1,222 

184 

128 

216 
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Brought  forward     .    ,    1,750 
Provided  with-sitnattons  and  toolsy  or  the  means  of  effi- 
ciently supporting  themselves        .«....•    .^      186 

Obtained  admission  into  Wv)rkhonses •     .  92 

Obtained  admission  into  hospitals~and  infirmaries    •    •    •  69 

Sent  abroad^  by  application  to  consuls  and  foreign  ministers         M 
Found,  on  investigationy  to  be  in  receipt  of  sufficient  means 

of  supporting  tliemselves      .     .    • 286 

Refused  parochial  relief  when  provided  for  them  (in  most 

cases  adipission  to  workhouses  being  o&red)  •     •     .     •         146 
Did  not  return  as  ordered  by  the  society    ••••••        187 

Ascertained  to  be  impostors  and  confirmed  vagrants^  and 
ordered  to  be  prosecuted,  (of  these  SS6  have  been  ap- 
prehended and  imprisoned,  and  chiefly  passed  to  their 
parishes.) • 564 

Total    .    ..    .  3,274f 
Of  these  there  appeared  to  be-— 

.    Belonging  to  parishes  in  London       •        •        .        •        •  ^90 

.   To  paris&s  in  the  country        •        •        •        .        •        .  1^02S 

Irish 927 

Scotch 129 

.   Welch     .....•*...  59 

Foreigners  of  all  nations           «•««••  427 

ALLBOED  CAUStI  OP  DISTKBSS. 

Age  and  infirmity            •        '• 587 

Sickness  and  accidents      •••••••  537 

.  Loss  of  husbands  by  death  and  desertion   •        •        •         .219 

Foreigners  wanting  the  means  of -returning         •        .         «  106 

Want  of  tools  and  implements  of  work      •        .        •        .  123 

Want  of  clothes 9B 

Suspension  of  pay  and  prize  money           •        •        .        •  47 
Number  of  cases  in  which  the  causes  of  distress  were  appa- 
rent  «...  1,716 

NBBftber  of  cases  in  which  the  wmi  of  tmpitnfmeni^  real  or 

pretended,  was  the  alleged  excuse  for  begging        .        .  1568 

Total    3284 
.  Total  naipbev  of  meals  supplied  by  the  society       ,        •      16,827 

From  the  above  sutement  it  mrAttPH 

will  be  seen,  that -the  operations  MARCH, 

of  die  society  are  not  confined  to  francs. 

ike  ol)jects  referred  to  them  by  In  the  chamber  of  peers,  on 
tickets,  but  that  endeavours  are  the  20th  ult.  it  appears  a  proposi* 
nuu^&to  ckar  ihe  street^  of  sturdy  tton  was  made  by  the  marquis  de 
begffars  and  known  impostors,  and  Barthelemy^  the  object  of  which 
for  &s  purpose  men  are  acting  as  was  to  beseech  the  king  that  he 
constables  m  the  constant  ero^oy  would  he  pleased  to  grant  a  pro- 
oi  the  Boaiuji^  j€$d§M  for-making  such  a  change 
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an  the  organization  of  the  elector* 
al  colleges,  as  might  appear  to  be 
indispensably  necessary.  This  be- 
ing the  first  formal  attack  made 
by  the  ultra-royalists  in  the  legis- 
lature, upon  the  election  laW| 
cave  rise  to  a  warm,  nay  fierce 
'  discussion ;  so  much  so,  that  th<s 
term  ''Revolutionist'*  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  due  de  Fitzjames,  in 
an  altercation  with  lyf.  Boissy 
d'Anglas.  The  ministers  in  the 
chamber  earnestly,  opposed  the 
motion  of  M,  Barthelcmy.  M. 
de  Cazes  declared  that  it  was  th^ 
most  fatal  measure  which  could 
proceed  from  the  chamber  of 
peers.  The  result,  however,  was, 
^that  on  a  division^  the  chamber 
decided  in  favour  of  entertaining 
the  proposal,  by  a  majority  of 
89  to  49,  thus  leaving  the  govem- 
xnent  in  a  minority.— It  is  not 
however,  at  all  likely  to  be  carri- 
ed through  the  lower  house.  Next 
to  the  abolition  of  the  charter 
itself,  this  is  the  most  important 
subject  that  could  come.under  the 
consideration  of  the    chambers. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  an- 
,  no  ced  officially,  his  receipt 
from  the  peers  of  their  resolution 
Vfith  regard  to  M.  Barthelemy's 
proposition  on  the  election  law. 
After  a  short  debate,  this  message 
was  referred  to  the  bureaux,  which 
were  to  assemble  on  the  morrow. 
•—The  king  seemsresolute  to  show 
the  world,  that  he  is  sincere  and 
earnest  in  the  support  which  he 
lends  to  his  ministers.  On  a  late 
occasion,  he  deliberately  over- 
looked M.  £iai  thelemy,  who  stood 
nearhib  throne ;  and  gave  messrs. 
Laine  and  Ravez  an  equally  cold 
reception.  ' 

The  JwTfud  deiDebaU  states, 
that  it  was  understood  the  duke 


of  Richelieu  bad  disposed  of  die 
grant  decreed  to  him,  in  favour 
of  the  hospitals  of  Bonrdeaux. 
The  duke  was  greatly  piqued  at 
the  opposition  which  the  motioo 
on  this  subject  encountered  m  the 
chambers ;  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  disposed  of  thegrant, 
gains  the  praise  of  benev<Mence» 
and  indulges  theexprt«ioB  of  hu 
disdam. 

On  the  12di  of  March,  the  king 
issued  a  royal  ordinance  for  the 
creation  of  fifty  new  peers,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  a  majority  in 
the  upper  chamber.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list. 

ROYAL  ORDIVANCE. 

Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  France  and  Navarre,  &c« 

Agreeably  to  the  27th  article  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  we  have 
ordained,  and  do  ordain,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Art.  l.The  following  are  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  chanAer 
of  peers  :— 
Our  cousin,   the  marshal  duke 

d*Albufera. 
The  marquis  d*Angosse. 
Count   d'Argout,  counsellor  of 

state. 
The  marquis  d'Axragon. 
The  marquis  d'Aramon. 
Baron  de  Baxente,  counselkr  of 

sute. 
Count  Becker,  lieutenant-general. 
Baron  Bastard  de  TEtang,  chie^ 

president  of  the  royal  cotnt  of 

Lyons. 
Count  Belliard. 

Count  Raymond  de  Bereneer. 
Our  cousin  the  marshal  dtdbe  de 

Conegliano. 
Count  Claparede,  lieatenant  jgtm 

neral. 
Count  CfaaptaL 
The  marquis  de  CatelaA. 
Onr  cousbj  the  duke  de  ddore, 
Coojit 
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Coont  Cokfaen. 

Cotmt  Cornadet* 

Our  coosin  the  marshal  duke  de 

Dantsic. 
Count  Dam. 

Lieatenaiii>>general  Dobreton. 
Viscount  Dijeon,   lieutenant-ge- 

-  neraL 

Count  d'Atjuxon. 

Count  JDejean. 

The  laarquis  de  Dampiere. 

Our  cousin,  the  marshal  prince 

d*£ckmnhL 
Our  cousin,  the  duke  d'Esclignac. 
Count  ■ 
Count  Germain,  prefect  of  the 

department  of  the  Seine  and 

*  Marne* 

Count  de  Germiny,  prefect  of  the 

department  of  L'Oise. 
CJount  de  Grammont  d'Aster,  co- 

-  lonel  of  the^  legion  of  the  lower 
Pyrenees* 

Count  Felix  d'Hunolstein. 
Viscount  d'Houdetot. 
Our  cousin,  the  marshal  Count 
'  Jourdan, 
Count  Laforest. 
Cowat  Lac^pede. 
Count  Latour-Maubourg. 
Count  de  Montalerabert,  our  mi-* 

•  nister  plenipptentiary  to   the 
'  king  of  Wortemberg. 

Count  Maurice  Mathieu,  lieute» 
.  jiant-general. 

Baron  Mounier,  counsellor  of 
state,  - 

Count  MoUien. 

Count  de  Montalivet. 

Count  Marescol^  lieutenant-gene- 
ral* 

Count  • 

Count  de  Pont^coulant. 

Our  cousin,  the  duke  de  Plaisance. 

The  marquis  de  Pange,  major* 
general. 

Ccwnt  Pelet  de  la  Locere,  coun« 
settor  of  state,   . 


Count  Portalis,  counsellor  of  states 
•   minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 

holy  see. 
Count  Reille,  lieutenant-general. 
Count  Rutty,  lieutenant-general. 
Count  Rappi  lieutenant-generaL 
Count  Rampon. 
Count  de  Sparre,  ]ieutenant*ge« 

nend. 
Onr  cousin,  the  marquis  de  St; 

Simon,  major-genend. 
Count  de  Sussy. 
Our  cousin,  the  marshal  duke  dt 

Ti^vise. 
The  marquis  de  Talhouet,  msyor- 

gen. ;  col.  of  the  2d  regiment  of 

horsenenadiers  of  the  guard. 
Count  Truguet,  Tice-admiral. 
Count  Vernuel,  Tice-admtral. 

They  consist  of  marshals  of 
Buonaparte,  6|  members  of  the 
house  of  peers  of  the  100  days, 
22;  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  100  daysf 
S;  ministers  of  Buonaparte,  9| 
lieutenants-general  of  Buonaparte 
15;  chamb«*lains  of  Buonaparte^ 
Sj  sur^ns,2;  unknownpeen, 
6;  deaded  royalists,  l.—The^se^ 
cond  article  runs  thus  :  —  «  Tie 
terms  of  the  first  article  of  our  or* 
dinance  of  the  25th  of  August^ 
18I7f  are  specially  dispensed  with 
in  favour  of  the  above-named 
peers.  In  consequence  whereof^ 
the  said  peers  will  immediatdy 
take  their  seats  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  although  they  may  not 
previously  have  established  the 
majorat  required  by  the  act  above 
mentioned.  Nevertheless,  the  said 
peers,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
our  ordinance  of  the  1 9th  <»  Au« 
gust  1815,  and  render  the  dignity 
^peerage  heredtury  in  their  fa- 
milies, must  establish  a  msuorat 
annexed  to  the  title>  which  will  be 
conferred  upon  them  by  our  lee- 
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fmf^luoaL  Thef  wUI  take  rank 
ofpwr^gp  in  the  chamber*  agree* 
ably  to  the  title  of  which  they 
baTeeftablisbed  the  majorat*  Uth 
til  the  establishment  or  their  ma« 
joratst  they  ynlH  uke  rank  after 
the  peer  last  nominated  and  re- 
€#tved>  accoriii^  to  the  order  of 
aominatton  obsenred  in  the  pre* 
ifa^t  ordinance/' 

The  names  of  many  of  the  new- 
ly-cieated  peers  wiU  excite  sur* 
pris!^.  The  very  6r^  name  Is 
that  of  marshal  Suchet,  .who  revil- 
ed the  Bourbons  doring  Uie  hoa- 
({reddays.  Marshal  Moncey,  who 
w^  stripped  of  his  peerage  for  ad* 
beripg  to  BuoQap^rte*  aiM  depriv- 
ed ofnis  marshal'^  staff  for  raf us* 
tp  preside  at  the  trial  of  marshal 

gey.  Count  Ch^ptal,  notorious 
r  his  animosity  to  the  Bourbons, 
andhis  attachment  to  Buonaparte* 
GeneralChampa^y  (dukeof  Ca- 
core),  a  favounte  minister  of 
ouonaparte.  Count  Dejean,  a 
most  zealous  Buonapartist  Count 
l^ac^det  a  man  highly  favoured 
by  Buonaparte.  Count  MoUiept 
Suonaparte's  minister'of  finance 
during  the  hundred  days.  Count 
l^onte  Coulantf  a  most  active  per- 
aon  in  Buonaparte's  chamber  of 
pe^rs  during  the  hundred  days* 
General  Rapp^  a  favourite,  aid* 
du-^an|p  ofBaonaparte»andone 
of  the  &st  who  joined  him  during 
t}ie  bundled  days.  Marshal  Da- 
itonst»  the  last  who  clung  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  Napoleon— who 
fired  upon  the  bearer  of  the  Bour- 
hfm£U^$  at  Hamburg,  after  the 
sdtoration— who  was  the  first 
person  mvested  with  command, 
and  the,  last  who  abandoned  it, 
4arii:^  Buonaparte's  second  reign* 
The  new  peerc,  or  their  parti- 
saaf»  have  adopted  an  effisctiva. 


mode  of  asserting,  tbeir  mmlkj 
wid)  the  noble  £imilMf  of  Uie  old 
f!tigm§*  Tbey  have  pwhKihed, 
from  old  records,  an  accowit  of 
the  origin  of  several  of  what  are 
considmd  the  moat  distbguisbed 
fiumlies  of  France*  Thefemideif 
of  diese  appear  to  have  been  ^nae 
as  humble  as  tbenoUesof  the  re* 
volution. 

Disturbanees  are  said  to  have 
broken  out  at  Nismes,  in  coaae* 

Suence  of  the  general  feding  pto- 
uced  by  the  attack  of  the  mtia 
royalists  on  the  election  law.  On 
the  7th  inst«  a  laige  assemblage 
was  formed  in  front  of  the  thM- 
tre;  when  many  violent  indica* 
tions  of  the  unsettled  slate  ^  the 
public  mind  were  exhibited  by  the 
populace.  The  magistrates  in- 
terposed, but  without  efkcu  The 
patrols,  employed  to  keep  order 
m  the  streets,  were  insulted  and 
pelted  by  the  people.  No  blood, 
nowever,  was  lost,  nor  any  aeii* 
ous  injuries  sustabed;  and  on  ^ 
foUowinji^day,  tfae.arrival  ofcolo? 
nel  de  Briche,  commandant  of  the 
district,  .with  5Q0  men,  soppreased 
the  tumult,  and  restoied  tranqnil* 
Uty.  —  The  firivate  correspond- 
ence from  Paris  gives  the  foUow^ 
ing  explanation  S"  the  afiair>if» 

<<  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  March, 
an  ultra  royalist,  movenient  took 
place  at  Nismes.  The  men  who 
committed  so  many  excesses  in 
1815,  the  assassins  of  eencral  La- 
garde,  have  taken  advantage  of 
tne  departure  of  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  Bleuler,  to  xe-assenme 
in  great  numbers  on  the  piddic 
walM»  torenscho  dieir  ancient  erf 
df  cannibals — Th»  Bma-hmh  or 
dnuA  /  The  protestanta  inamedi- 
atfiy  shjit  tbemsdvea  op  in  tkor 
houses,  and  prepared  to  seU  their 
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.Imsdearlf.  The  national  gpard» 
commanded  hj  the  marquis  de 
Amge  (one  of  the  60  new  peers), 
-armed  themselves^  as  well  as  the 
gendarmerie.  Twenty  of  the  ri- 
oters .were  arrested ;  bat  they 
were  almost  immeduoely  rescued 
by  a  strong  body.  The  voice  of 
reason  appeared  to  be  at  last 
heard;  for  at  the  departure  of  the 
ooorier,  tranautUity  was  nearly 
restored.  The  new  prefect  ol 
Mismes,  }i,  d'Haossez,  who  was 
at  Paris,  set  out  in  great  haste  this 
ni^ht  to  repair  to  his  post.  It  is 
mud  that  he  is  provided  with  very 
ibll  and  ample  [Mwers.** 

On  the  15th  instant,  the  mini- 
ster of  finance  brought  forward 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  the 
budgetof  1819.  The  whole fAation- 
«1  expenditure  appears  by  the  offi* 
cial  statements  to  be  889,210,000 
francs,  or  about  S?,050^/.  sterU 
ing;  being  an  increase  over  the 
jearl818ofupwardsof89,0()0,000 
ixancs,  or  near4,000,000/.  The  in- 
crease  has  uken  place  chiefly  in 
the  consolidated  and  funded  debt 
(occasioned  by  the  departure  of 
die  anny  of  occupation),  in  the 
foreign  department,  ana  that  of 
4he  marine.  The  minister  held 
ont^  however,  the  prospect  of  a 
progressive  amelioration  in  those 
Doraiens.  **  Hianks  to  the  long 
calm  (said  his  excellency)  gua- 
rantied to  Europe,  our  industry 
wiU  provide  new  elemenu  of  pro- 
sperity, the  benefits  of  which  will 
extend  to  our  finances.''  After 
some  observations  upon  the  relief 
afforded  to  France  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  minister 
presented  a  projet  of  law  to  effect 
the  financial  measures  detailed  in 
kasspeech. 

Toe  JMbflulftir  sutes,  that  the 


French  nary  need  no  longer  lorie 
to  the  north  of  Europe  S>r  pit<^ 
and  tar,  which,  though  always  in* 
digenous  in  the  department  of  tllie 
•  liu)des,  have  not  hitherto  beei) 
prepared  in  such  a  mantier  as  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  royal 
marine.  M.  deiaBordehas,how« 
ever,  succeeded  in  rendering  the^ 
perfectly  fit  for  use. 

A  horrible  murder  was  commit* 
ted  a  few  days  since  at  Angiers : 
Abutcher  cut  in  two  with  a  large 
knife,  a  man  of  whom  he  was  jea- 
lous, and  buried  not  far  from  his 
house  the  two  parts  of  the  body. 
His  dog,  however,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  interment,  scratched  up 
the  earth  and  uncovered  the  head': 
by  this  means  the  murder  was 
discovered,  and  the  murderer 
taken  into  custody. 

STATISTICS  OF  BUIOFI. 

The  present  population  of  Europe 
amounts  to  177,221,600  personSt 
scattered  over  154,4*50  geographic 
square  miles.  This  population, 
considered  in  an  etnnographie 
point  of  view,  comprehends 
53,195,000  Teutonians  or  Gep* 
mans,  60^586,400  descendants  of 
the  Romans,  45,120,000  Sclavo^ 
nians,  3,718,000  Caledonians^ 
3,499,500  Tartars  and  Bulgarians; 
3,070,000  Magarians,  2,022,000 
Greeks,  1,760,000  Fmlanders, 
1,610,000  Cimmerians,  622,000 
Basques,  ^13,600Gnistes,394,000 
Amauts,  131,600  Armenians; 
88,000  Maltese,  &c.— There  ax« 
1,179,500  Jews,  8,607,500  Ma: 
hometans,  and  1 72,432,500chri$ti« 
ans,  of  whom  there  are  98,229,000 
catholics,  and  4 1,898,500  protest* 
ants.  Europe  is  divided  politi- 
cally into  78  sovereign  states, 
nominally  independent.  Theif 
aggregate  forces  in  peace,  are 
l,600|00d 
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ISOOfiOO ;  aitd  on  the  war  esta^ 
blishment,  SfiOOfiOO.  Their  mari- 
thne  forces  consist  of  409  ships  of 
the  line»  38  ships  of  50  guns,  348 
firigatesy  1^563  vessels  of  an  infe- 
rior class. 

On  the  lOthof  January  the  royal 
.court  of  Paris  decided  that  judge- 
jnents  awarded  by  foreign  courts 
have  no  execution  in  p^jiice— conse- 
.quentlvy  persons  who  wish  to  de- 
fraud tneir  creditors  in  this  country 
.may  find  a  safe  asylum  in  France  I 

SPAIN. 

Letters  from  Sf»in  give  assur- 
ance,  that  proceedings  oad  lately 
been  followed  up,  and  sentence  of 
.death  pronounced  by  the  high 
tribunals  in  Barcelona,  on  50  Spa- 
nish officers  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  unfortunate  general 
Lacy.  The  sentence  had  been 
referred  to  a  consultiticm  with  the 
king. 

ITALY. 

.  A  letter  from  Rome  states,  that 
four  persons^  viz.  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, priest,  and  cook,  had  gone 
out  to  Buonaparte,  with  passports 
from  lord  Bathurst.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  Corsican,  the  remaining 
ihree  Italians,. 

A  Mr.  Brianza,  at  Milan,  has 
invented  a  new  travelling  ma- 
chine, which  is  said  to  be  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  baron  Drais,  and 
with  which  the  traveller  may  g;o 
backwards  or  forwards.  In  me  * 
front  of  this  vehicle,  say  the  Milan 
papers,  there  is  a  winged  horse,  by 
(he  wings  of  which  the  carriage  is 
put  in  motion. 

The  origin  of  the  intelligence^ 
liappily  proved  to  be  false,  of  the 
desmictton  of  the  city  of  Messina 
by  an  earthquake,  appeau's  now  to 
be  ei^lained.  A  calamity  of  that 
descnpdon  api)ears  actually  to 
have  visited  Sicily ;   but  iu  rav». 
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ges,  tHoupi  sufficientlT  drndfoi, 
have  not  been  of  so  importanta 
nature.  A  letter  from  Palermo 
of  the  4th  inst.y  received  on  Satur* 
dav,  contains  the  following  paiti- 
culars: — <<We  have  haa  most 
dreadful  weather  here  these  last 
14  days,  with  three  heavy  sbocb 
of  an  esuthquake,  which  has  done 
much  mischief  on  the  soudkeast 
part  of  the  island^  throwing  down 
churches  and  destroying  wfade 
villages.  Much  damagelias  also 
taken  place  among  the  shipping; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  no* 
thing  of  any  consequence  has  hap- 
pened here.  '*  Letters  from  Mes- 
sina of  the  3d,  and  from  Na- 
ples of  the  9th,  were  also  received ; 
but  though  they  remove  all 
doubtSn  respecting  the  safety  of 
Messina,,  they  contain  no  pardco^ 
lars  of  the  devastation  mentioned 
in  the  Palermo  letter. 

OBaMANY. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Vienna,  that  the  archduke  Charles 
has  completed  his  history  of  the 
celebrated  campaign  of  1799;  ia 
the  writing  of  which  his  impoial 
highness  was  engaged  for  many 
years. 

On  the  7th  ult.  the  kmg  of  Ba- 
varia gave  a  dinner  of  900  covert 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  his  new 
and  popular  constitution.  The 
queen  and  all  the  rojnal  family 
were  present  at  this  too  rare  union 
of  a  king  and  his  people*  Hii 
majesty  drank  a  golden  cup  fuH 
of  native  wine  of  Franoonia,  to  the 
toast,  **  Prosperity  to  Bavaria  and 
her  states  general  P'  which  wai 
answered  by  prince  Wrede^  presi* 
dent  of  the  chamben,  by  the  toast, 
**  Long  live  the  king  and  the  royal 
femilyr* 

In  Bavariat  the  first  chamber, 
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in  its  address  to  the  king,  has  set 
out  by  declaring  war  against  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  in  proclaim- 
ing their  determination  to  stand 
to  their  ancient  principles.  This 
latter  body  seemed  desirous  of  as- 
suming a  defensive  position  before 
It  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
former.  It  was  content  at  first 
with  entering  on  its  minutes  a  sort 
of  protest ;  but  it  is  known,  that 
some  days  afterwards  it  hesitated 
to  take  into  consideration  the 
proposal  which  was  made  to  them 
Dj  M.  de  Homthal,  to  administer 
te  the  army  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  constitution. 

According  to  the  letters  which 
have  been  lately  received  from 
Munich,  this  proposition  has  caus- 
ed the  kin^  great  embarrass- 
ment :  it  divides  the  opinions  of 
the  army,  and  excites  in  all  classes 
of  society  a  very  strong  interest. 
We  hope  that  the  oath  m  question 
will  not  take  place ;  but  we  are 
afraid  of  the  consequences,  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  consti- 
tutional government,  a  measure 
should  be  rejected  which  tends  to 

SVe  strength  to  that  constitution, 
nides,  by  its  intrigues,  the  cham- 
ber of  peers  has  lost  all  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  public  is  only  de- 
sirous of  seeing  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  more  courage  and  of 
bearing  in  it  more  nervous  and 
rigorous  language. 

in  the  midst  oT  all  this,  the  kin]; 
afiects  great  liberality  in  his 
speeches :  but  at  the  same  time 
lends  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  the 
prince  royal  and  of  the  prince  de 
Wrede,  who  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  system  of  strengthening  the 
throne  by  political  and  religious 
prejudices,  andof  m&i^  bff  cSvid- 
mg.  The  following  anecdote' 
shows  well  enou^  we  contrast 


between  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  king. 

The  pope's  nuncio,  returning 
from  the  country,  presented  him- 
self during  the  night  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  Munich,  which  was 
shut.  The  lamps  of  the  nuncio*s 
carriage  were  out,  and  the  officer 
on  guard  was  obliged  to  bring  his 
own  lantern  to  inspect  die  aposto- 
lical voiture,  and  take  the  name  of 
the  passenger  who  demanded  ad* 
mission  into  the  city.  The  wind 
likewise  extinguished  the  light 
carried  by  the  officer.  When^  oa 
the  following  day,  the  king  was 
informed  ofthe circumstance,  he 
replied,  <<  It  is  a  bad  omen ;  the 
nuncio  comes  to  us  without  light 
of  his  own,  and  extinguishes  ours.*' 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  priest 
exercises  a  great  influence  over 
the  Bavarian  church,  and  in  all  his 
pretensions  finds  a  firm  support  in 
the  favour  of  the  kine. 

In  Wurtemberg  the  mediatised 
princes  and  the  noblesse,  lately 
holding  immediately  of  the  em- 
pire, have  evinced  a  less  tractable 
disposition  than  ever,  towards  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  king 
to  treat  with  tnem,  and  to  remove 
the  difficulties  which  their  preten- 
sions opposed  to  the  recon vocation 
of  the  states.  In  that  kingdom 
all  the  elements  of  discord  are  in 
full  activity,'  and  the  king  finds 
it  impossible  to  take  one  step  to- . 
wards  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
fidence and  conciliation.  Tossed 
amid  Apposing  parties  and  between 
contending  interests,  the  king  sees 
himself  isolated  from  his  subjects, 
because  he  has  allowed  the  favour- 
able moment  of  bestirring  himself 
for  the  general  interests  of  his 
country  to  pass  over  altogether 
unimproved. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
*  '  **  there 
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ther^  ha$  Appeared  a  pamphlet 
claiming  for  the  nohiltty  certain 
iinmunities  and  a  great  part  of 
their  ancient  privileges.  These 
pretensions,  pjoclaimed  during 
the  elections,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
convocation  of  the  states,  afford  a 
•prognostic  of  the^  spirit  which  will 
reij;n  in  the  legislative  chamber 
of  Baden. 

ITie  external  relations  of  the 
grand  duchy  betng>  besides,  far 
from  consolidated,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  showing  a 
preference  to  the  sway  of  Austria 
or  Bavaria,  over  that  of  their  own 

fovemment,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
able  that  the  grand  duchy  will 
becoxhe  the  focus  of  foreign  in- 
trigues, as,  from  its  position  with 
regard  to  France,  it  offers  points 
otobservation  whence  the  interior 
of  the  latter  country  may  be  ex- 
amined. Public  opinion  will  al- 
ways be  without  power  in  the 
grand  duchy ;  but  it  will  always 
inarch  with  the  age,  and  will  re. 
ceive  the  impulse  which  an  enlight- 
ened neighbour  cannot  fail  to  com- 
municate. 

In  Prussia,  the  progress  which 
the  public  mind  is  making,  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  inertness 
of  the  government.  It  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  its  inaction,  and 
to  change  its  jposltion.  May  this 
change  be  effected  only  through 
the  medium  of  of  ameliorations 
and  the  interior  consolidation  of 
the  monarchy,  and  not  by  mea- 
sures Which  may  compromise  the 
safety  of  neighbourinc'  states  ! 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  see  the 
interest  taken  in  the  affairs  of 
France  by  all  parts  of  Germany, 
as  manifested  by  the  German  jour- 
nals, and  how  completely  these 
journals  have  laid  aside  uiat  lan- 
guage of  hatred  and  exaggeratioa 


which  formerly  dis^aced  their 
pages.  On  the  left  oank  of  the ' 
Rhine  the  inhabitants  testify  their 
constant  attachment  to  France  by 
a  great  mdifference  to  every  thing 
that  regards  their  relations  with 
Germany.  They  separate  them- 
selves from  their  brethren  of  the 
right  bank,  and  from  all  that  con- 
cerns the  general  interests  of  their 
country. 

Franybrtj  March  SO. 

The  assassin  of  M.  de  Kotzebue 
persists  that  he  had  no  accom- 
plices. There  were  found  upon 
him  many  papers  filled  with  re- 
flections on  the  country,  huma- 
nitv,  and  liberty;  in  these  he 
styles  his  victim  the  slave  of  kings, 
and  a  Russian  spy  :  he  said  that 
all  the  partisans  of  M.  de  Kotze- 
bue ought  to  perish  in  a  similar 
way. 

Verj  inaccurate  details  have 
been  circulated  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  assassination. 
He  presented  himself  about  five 
o'clock  at  the  residence  of  M.  de 
Kotzebue,  and  some  ladies  com- 
ing up  to  the  door  at  which  he 
had  just  knocked,  he  let  them  en- 
ter before  him :  they  were  on  a 
visit  to  M.  de  Kotzebue.  Sandt 
remained  in  the  hall,  and  request- 
ed the  servant  to  announce  him  to 
the  councillor  of  state.  The  ser- 
vant returned  and  showed  him' 
into  a  room,  where  M.  de  Kotze* 
hue  shortly  joined  him.  It  does 
not  appear  true  that  he  proposed 
a  duel  to  M.  de  Kotzebue,  or  that 
he  read  his  sentence  of  death* 
written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
He  must  have  struck  his  victim 
at  the  very  instant  that  he  ap- 
proached towards  him ;  forscarce- 
Iv  had  M.de  Kotzebue  entered 
tne  room,  when  the  servant  beard 
a  loud  shriek,  and  a  noise  of  some- 
thing 
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dniig  wfttdi  (ttH :  he  entered*  and 
saw  his  master  and  the  student 
stretched  on  the  floor* 

It  appears  that  the  assassin,  on 
M.  de  Kotzi»hue*s  entering,  had 
inunecfiately  stahbed  him  with  a 
poniard,    whidi    penetrated  ]iis 
heart}  it appeafrs also,  that  hav* 
ine  been  dragged  to  the  floor  by 
IIL  de  Kotzebue,  he  subbed  him 
a  second  time  through  the  lungs  i 
a  wound 'was  likewise  received  in 
his  face.    The  bdies  ran  to  the 
room,  opened  the  windows,  and 
inknd  and  piercing  accents  called 
for  hdp  and  a  surgeon.    Miss 
Emily  Kotxebue,  with  the  assist- 
■aceof  the  servants,  bore  the  bo- 
dy of  her  father  to  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where  he  expired  a 
few  minutes   afterwards.     The 
auassin  rose  up  with  a  composed 
^r,  and,  flourishinfi^  the  bloody 
poniard,    descended    the  door- 
steps, exclaimmg— <*  The  traitor 
it  dead  I  ^e  country  is  saved  1 
Long  live  Germany  !**    Observ- 
ing that  a  crowd  had  assembled 
in  front  of  the  house,  he  violently 
totted  his  way  through  them; 
hut  hearing  the  ladies  exclaim 
from  the  open  windows  of  the 
honse^M  There  is  the  assassin  !*• 
he  remm^,  casta  wild  look  to- 
^"vdg  them,  and,  lifting  up  the 
poniard  widi  one  hand  and  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  other,  ez- 
daimed— «  Yesi  I  am  the  mur- 
derer 1    It  is  thus  that  all  traitors 
<>«ght  to  perish  !*'    On  the  paper 
^written,  «  The  death-blow  of 
^gustus  de  Kotzebue,  in  the 
Paye  of  virtue  r    He  then  knelt 
^^  amidst    the  assemblage, 
^hich  increased  every  moment; 
I'ndTaismg  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
•"^▼wi,  he  eKdaimedy  in  an  in- 
*FMlt0Be^  <«God,  I  chattktheet 


for  having  permitted  me  to  ac* 
complish  this  act  !*'  After  this, 
he  opened  his  bosom,  plunged  thl 
poniard  rn  his  heart,  and  feu.  with* 
out  any  signs  of  life.  Having  re^ 
covered  me  use  of  his  senses  in 
the  hospital  to  which  he  was  con* 
veyed,  ne  ohly  spoke  of  the  assas- 
sination with  a  kind  of  ecstasy : 
*«  He  is  then  dead,"  he  exclaimed, 
'<  that  Russian  spy!  It  was  i 
demon  of  hell  that  inhabited  th^ 
body  of  Kotzebue ;  it  would  not 
quit  him ;  he  gave  me  a  terribM 
grin  at  parting/^ 

Every  thing  proves  that  AH 
assassin  was  a  confirmed  frmatic, 
and  that  he  had  meditated  the 
crime  for  a  long  time  past.  His 
father  is  a  respectable  man,  and 
has  a  large  family. 

The  Russian  nunister  at  Carls* 
ruhe,  M.  Strove,  and  the  Prussian 
minister,  M.  Vemasen  de  Euse, 
have  despatched  extraordinary 
couriers  to  their  refspective  cottfts^ 
with  the  intelligence  of  this  assks- 
rination,  which  wSl,-  perhaps, 
lead  to  very  serious  political  con- 
sequences.  It  is  feared  that  thd 
emperor  of  Russia*  who  is  ahteady* 
▼cry  much  irritated  against  the' 
ultra4iberaux  of  Germany^  wiH' 
require  from  the  governments  ne^ 
measures  against  anarchical  asso- 
ciations. 

SWITZCRli[ANI7. 

There  has  been  a  most  calami- 
tolls  fire  in  the  large  village  of  Az- 
moos,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gill. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  popular 
tion  were  at  work  in  the  dykes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  be- 
fore any  help  arrived,  IIS  houses 
were  destroyed  by  the  flames; 
and  SIS  individu^s,  forming  78 
familfes,  were  reduced  to  the  most 
afflicting  misery. 
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NORWAY. 

At  Christiana,  in  Norway,  a 
man,  named  Niels  Otsen,  convict- 
ed of  having  beaten  his  mother, 
has  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  supreme  courts.  The  lower 
court  nad  sentenced  him  to  Uiree 
years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

RUSSIA. 

The  claims  of  the  English  mer- 
chants on  the  court  of  Russia,  for 
the  value  of  140  vessels  and  car> 

foes  under  neutral  ^agS  detained 
y  the  government  of  retersburgh 
in  1810,  are,  it  is  said,  likely  at 
laigth  to  be  adjusted,  and  favour- 
ably to  the  owners. 

TURKEY. 

Advices  from  Constantinople 
state,  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  acquainted  our  ambas. 
sador,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  must,  bke  those  of  others, 
agree  tp  a  higher  tariff  of  cus- 
toms. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  ca- 
lamitous fires  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  unaccountable  and  ridicu- 
lous opinion  that  prevails  among 
the  Turks,  that  all  fires  are  caused 
by  elephants,  those  *^  half-reason- 
ing*' and  useful  animals  have 
been  removed  from  the  capital  to 
Adrianople. 

AFRICA. 

A  letter  from  Sierra  Leone, 
dated  Jan.  9, 1819,*  says  :--<«  It  is 
with  the  deepest  regret  I  inform 
you  that  notwithstanding  the  li« 
berality  of  Great  Britain — not- 
withstanding the  faith  of  treaties 
solemnly  entered  into,  this  coast 
swarms  with  slave  vessels,  drag- 

tin^  thousands  of  its  miserable  in- 
abitants  into  endless  captivity. 
A  few  days  since,  the  Union  of 
Liverpool  arrived  here,  from  to 
leeward,  the  supercargo  of  which 
states^  that  during  his  stay  in  the 


river  Calabar,  npt  less  than  ei^^ 
vessels,  averaging  500  slaves  each, 
had  sailed  for  me  Spanish  colo- 
nies. We  may  indeed  from  an 
estimate  of  their  numbers  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  late  {co- 
lonial brig,  lieutenant  Hague 
commander,  having;  detained  and 
sent  into  this  port  m  the  space  of 
two  years,  t^^enty-two  vessels, 
having  upwards  of  two  thousand 
slaves  on  board.  To  those  who 
have  seen  these  creatures  in  the 
holds  of  slave  ships,  and  now  wit- 
ness the  change  effected  by  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  the  contrast 
is  truly  striking;  a  great  majority 
of  the  adults  industriously  sap- 
porting  themselves,andembractiig 
with  avidity  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  children,  owing 
to  our  excellent  governor's  inces- 
sant and  patemaiezertions,  placed 
at  the  schools  in  the  several  vil- 
lages. Indeed,  to  witness  the  as- 
tonishing degree  of  intelligence 
evinced  oy  many  of  them  at  die 
general  examinations,  and  the  af- 
fecting manner  in  which  they  sing 
the  concluding'  anthem  of  *  God 
save  the  king,'  must  make  every 
British  heart  beat  high  in -the  idea, 
that  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
country  alone  can  be  attributed  all 
the  good  that  has  been  done,  and 
roust  doubly  interest  every  feeling 
mind  to  persevere  in  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  our  hopes,  that  of  ridding 
this  coast  of  these  vile  traffickers 
in  the  blood  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures.'* 

AMERICA  AND   THE  WEST   INDIES* 

American  papers  tothe  28th  alt. 
have  arrived.  We  learn  firom 
them,  that  the  Americans  have, 
at  length,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  Floridas  from  die  imbecile 
dominion  of  .Spain.  The  tnaty 
ci  cession  was  laid  before  the  se-. 

nate 
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Date  by  .the  presidentt  on  the  2d 
of  last  month. 

American  papers  have  brought 
a  copy  of  the  convencton  between 
England  and  the  United  States, 
signed  at  London  the  20th  of  last 
October,  by  Messrs.  Gallatin  and 
Ru&h  on  the  American  side,  and 
M^srs.  Robinson  and  Goulbum 
on  that  of  the  British,  and  since 
ratified  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  points 
which  are  arranged  by  this  con- 
vention relate  to  the  right  of  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Newfoundland ;  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  and  the  territories 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  commercial 
convention  for  ten  years  further. 
It  does  not  touch  upon  any  of 
those  questions  of  our  maritime 
laws,  which  have  incidentally 
been  brought  into  discussion  by 
the  navigation  acts  of  the  last 
coq^ss.  These  are  to  be  matter 
of  nature  negotiation. 

The  New  York  chamber  of 
commerce  has  voted  unanimously 
to  petition  congress  to  pass  a  ge- 
neral bankrupt  law. 

New  York  papers  have  brought 
lis  a  very  long  report  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the 
report  of  the  committee,  disap- 
proving  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 
Mr.  Clay  concluded  by  saying, 
**  Gentlemen  may  bear  down  all 
opposition ;  they  may  even  vote 
generalJackson  the  public  thanks ; 
they  may  carry  him  triumphantly 
through  this  house :  but  if  thej 
do,  in  n^y  humble  judgement,  it 
will  be  a  triumph  ot  the  principle 


of  insubordination— a  triumph  of 
the  military  over  the  civil  autho* 
rity  —a  triumph  over  the  power* 
of  this  house— a  triumph  over  the 
constitution  of  the  land."  And 
he  prayed  most  devoutly  to  hea* 
ven,  that  it  might^not  prove,  in  its 
ultimate  effects  and  consequences^ 
a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

A  colony  of  WeUh  Indians  has 
been  discovered  in  North  America* 
Their  language  is  pure  Welsh, 
and  their  religion  a  mixture  of 
druidism  and  Christianity.  Their 
origin  is  said  to  be  by  settlers  from 
W2es,  who  retired  inland  when 
America  became  disturbed  by  a 
succession  of  invaders  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Washingionf  March  1 1  • 

Mellish's  map  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  late  negotiations  with 
Spain.  From  that  map  it  appears 
that  the  whole  domain  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
about  equal  to  2,256,955  square 
miles ;  of  which  that  jpart  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in- 
cluding the  Floridas,  is  equal  to 
942,130  square  miles.  If  the 
whole  domain  were  as  populous 
as  Connecticut  at  the  last  census 
(1810),  it  would  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  1S5,4*1 7,300  persons: 
and  if  as  populous  as  Italy  now  is, 
thenumber  would  be 501 ,044,010 ! 
Give  but  the  imagination  play, 
and  tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  gran- 
deur we  may  anticipate  for  our 
country.  Nay,  If  arithmetic  be 
true,  a  very  few  brief  years  will 
find  this  the  most  powerful  natlbn 
on  the  globe.  We  have  only  to 
wish  chat  it  may  be  as  enlightened 
as  it  will  be  powerfuL 
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INCREA8INO  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICA. 

-  In  1791 ,  Baltimore  contained  18^000  inhaj)ttants  ;  in  1810, 46,000 ; 
in  1817,  60,000,  In  1790,  it  possessed  13,000  tons  of  shipping ;  in 
1798,  59,000  J  in  1805,72,000}  in  1810,  103,144.  The  progress  of 
Philadelphia  is  as  follows  : — 

Houses.  Inhabitants. 

In  1683  there  were  in  the  city        80      and  600 

1700 700                     5,000 

1749    .......  2,076                    15,000 

1760 2,969                   20,000 

1769 4,470                   30,000 

1776 5,460                    40,000 

1783 6,000                    52,000 

1806 13,000                    60,000 

1810 22,710                    69,000 

Now,  it  is  computed  that  there  Letters  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
are  at  least  120,000  inhabitants  in  dated  2d  January,  state,  that  an 
the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which  express  from  Chili  had  broogfat 
10,000  are  free  coloured  people.  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  lord 
The  population  of  New  York  Cochrane  on  the  4th  of  December 
(the  city)  in  1805,  was  60,000;  arValparaiso.  His  lordship  was 
it  is  now  120,000.  llieir  ship-  received  in  a  manner  the  most  en- 
ping,  at  present,  amounts  to  thusiastic  and  flattering ;  and,  as 
300,000  tons.  The  population  admiral,  would  immediately  pro- 
of the  state  of  New  York  was,  ceed  to  take  the  command  oi  the 
*  at  the  accession  of  his  present  Chili*  squadron,  consisting  of  one 
majesty,  97,000,  and  is  now  near  70  gun  ship  and  two  fifties,  Widi 
1,000,000.  Kentucky,  first  set-  a  proportionate  number  of  fri- 
tled  in  17^3,  had  in  1792  apopu-  gates,  brigs,  3^c.;  in  all  amount- 
lation  of  100,000,  and  in  1810,  mg  to  13  sail  besides  gun-boats. 
406,000.  Morse  reckoned  the  A  copy  of  an  ad<h*ess  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  western  lord  bishop  of  Durham,  unani- 
territory  in  1790,  at  6,000 ;  in  mously  voted  at  a  general  meet- 
1810  it  was  near  half  a  million ,  ing  of  the  subscribers  to  the  der- 
and  will  probably  exceed  a  mil-  gy  jubilee  school  holden  at  New- 
lion  in  1 820.  castle,  and  of  his  lordship's  answer 

The     accounts    from    South  to  the  same : 

America  give  a  distressing  de-  To  the  honourable  and  right  re- 

scription  ot  the  fate  of  the  ezpe-  verend  Shute,  by  divine  provi- 

dition  which    sailed   some  time  dence,  lord  bishop  of  Durham, 

since  from  Cadiz.  Of  600  soldiers  May  it  please  your  lordship^— 

and  36  officers,  who  sailed  from  We,  tne  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 

the  mother  country,  216  perished  Durham,  beg  leave  to  offer  to 

during  the  voyage  ;   and  the  re-  your  lordship   our   fervent  and 

mainder,  reduced  to  the  utmost  heartfelt   congratulations  on  the 

misery  by  disease  and  famine,  opening  of  this,  the  fiftieth  year 

were  taken  off  ^e  island  of  Santa  from  your  consecration  to  your 

Maria  by  the  independent  com-  high  office  in  the  church  of  Christ, 

mander  Engalade.  During  the  larger  portion  of  that 

long 
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long  period,  it  has  beta  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  now  address 
joUf  to  be  placed  nnder  your 
lordship's  paternal  governance*  to 
witness  the  exercise  of  your  pub- 
lic and  priyate  virtues,  and  to  be 
excited  to  the  due  performance  of 
their  own  part  in  the  christian 
ministry  by  the  eminent  and  uni- 
form example  held  forth  to  them 
by  their  bishop. 

When  we  look  back  on  the 
-eventful  years  which  have  passed 
since  your  lordship's  translation 
to  this  see,  and  reflect  on  the  im- 
portant duties  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  times  long  im- 
posed  on  the  clergy,  we  cannot 
forget,  that  in  whatever  degree 
those  duties  may  have  been  ful-« 
filled  by  ourselves,  the  vigilance 
and  constancy  of  your  lordship 
were  never  wanting  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  Your  warning  voice 
was  heard  in  the  beginnmg  of 
danger ;  and»  to  the  last,  it  ceased 
not  to  animate  and  encourage  all 
under  your  authority,  martfuUy 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  awful 
conflict  with  principles  which  as- 
sailed alike  the  throne^i  of  kings 
and  the  altar  of  God. 

And,  as  you  thus  called  on  us 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth 
against  the  enemies  of  Christia- 
nity in  general,  so  likewise  we 
have  been  instructed  by  your 
lordship's  precepts  and  example, 
how  l4st  to  defend  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  our  own 
pure  church,  against  the  advo- 
cates of  ancient  corruptions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  heretical  in- 
novations on  the  other  ;  to  temper 
zeal  widi  charity,  and  with  dis- 
cretion ;  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
repel  that  spurious  moderation, 
which  abandons  what  is  essential 
to  the  soundness  of  faith,  or  pu- 


rity of  discipline,  for  the  fidse 
and  hollow  praise  of  modem  li* 
berality/ 

But  it  is  not  only  on    these 
greater  and  rarer  occasions  that 
we  have  been  benefited  by  your 
guidance.      In  every  pardcular 
of  our  pastoral  care,  whatever  as- 
sistance could  be  derived  from 
the  advice,  the  protection,  or  the 
bounty  of  your  lordship,  has  been 
freely  and  largely  bestowed.   We 
abstain  from  violating  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  chanty,  by  say. 
ing  all  that  long  experience  has 
brought  to  our  knowledge  j  but 
the  voice  of  fame  itself  bears  tes- 
timony that  neither  the  limits  of 
your  lordship's  diocese,  nor  the 
peculiar  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
interests,  nor  any  restriction  but 
die  unfitness  of  the  object,  have 
bounded  the  exercise  of  your  be- 
neficence.    The  same  generous 
patronage  which  aided   the  la- 
bours or  Kennicott,  of  Blany,  aiid 
of  Holmes,  in  accumulating  to 
sacred  literature  some  of  its  rich- 
est and  choicest  stores,  has  been 
extended  to  every  well-devised 
plan  of  public  utility.    Above  all, 
that  inestimable  invention  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  sy- 
stem of  education,  has  found  m 
your  lordship  its  unremitting,  its 
most  munificent  supporter.    Yon 
have  even  directed  your  exertions, 
in  this  great  cause,  to  the  benefit 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  and 
have  provided,  in  the  ample  foun- 
dation which  bears  your  name,  a 
succession  of  future  labourers  in 
this  fruitful  field. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
itoory  of  our  gratitude  and  pro- 
found respect  for  your  lordship's 
high  deservings,  by  a  monument, 
not  unacceptable,  we  hope,  to 
your  feelings,  as  it  is  peculiarly 
(D  2)  s^ppro- 
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appropriate  to  your  praise,  we 
solicit  your  lordship's  permission 
to  erect,  in  the  most  populous 
and  important  town  of  the  dio- 
cese, a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  children  in  the  principles 
of  the  church  of  England ;  and 
we  humbly  implore  the  favour  of 
almighty  God  to  this  our  work. 
May  He  see  fit  to  grant  that  the 
spiritual  good  of  thousands  may 
be  the  fruit  of  this  oflFering  of  du- 
tiful attachment  to  your  venerable 
and  venerated  name !  And  may 
the  time  be  far  remote  when  we 
shall  be  made  to  feel  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  blessing  we  now  enjoy 
in  a  living  example  of  the  qualities 
ipdiich  best  become  a  father  of  the 
christian  church ! 
To  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 

Durham. 
Cavendish-square,  Feb.  18, 1819. 
:  Reverend  and  dear  brethren, 
-^In  returning  an  answer  to  such 
an  address  as  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  you,  I  am  at  a  loss 
in  what  terms  I  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  feelings 
which  it  has  excited :  for  none 
but  myself  can  estimate  the  gra- 
tification of  finding  that  I  am  the 
object  of  the  aflFection  and  esteem 
of  a  body  of  clergy,  with  whom 
it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be 
connected  during  a  period  of  28 
years  ;  and  who  have  not  confined 
their  expressions  of  favourable 
opinion  to  language  only,  but 
have  marked  it  by  a  work  of  pub- 
lic utility  the  most  consonant  to 
my  wishes*  May  the  blessing 
of  God  prosper  your  undertak- 
ing !  that  in  the  school  which 
you  are  about  to  erect,  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor  may  be  taught  the 
.principles  of  Christianity  and  the 
doctrines  of  theestablished church, 
be  confirmed  tn  useful  and  moral 


habits,  and  thus  be  qualified  for 
the  faithful  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  theirfiitureduties  inUfe  I 

At  my  very  advanced  age» 
this,  humanly  speaking,  will  l>e 
the  last  occasion  of  our  public  in- 
tercourse. Of  all  that  has  hither* 
to  passed  between  us,  as  well  as 
of  the  exemplary  discharge  of 
your  sacred  duties,  I  retain,  and 
hope  to  carry  to  my  graye»  the 
most  pleasing  remembrance.  My 
prayers,  while  the  Almighty  gra- 
ciously continues  to  me  the  inesd- 
mable  privilege  of  prayer,  will  be 
ofiered  for  the  welfare  of  thisdio* 
cese ;  and  that,  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing, the  interests  of  true  religion 
may  be  advanced  and  supported 
by  its  clergy  of  every  succeeding 
generation,  as  they  have  been  by 
those  whom  I  now  address. 
Believe  me. 

Reverend  and  dear  bred^en. 
With  true  regard  and  esleeiii» 

Your  sincere  and  a£Fectionate 
friend  and  brother,    S«  Dunilm* 

GALVANISM. 

Various  galvanic  experiments 
were  lately  made  by  Dr.  Ure,  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  body  of  a  mar« 
derer,  with  a  voltaic  battery  of 
270  pairs  of  four-inch  plates. 
The  results  were  truly  appalling. 
On  moving  the  rod  mm  the  hip 
to  the  heel,  the  knee  being  previa 
ously  bent,  the  leg  ¥ras  thrown 
out  with  such  violence,  as  nearly 
to  overturn  one  of  the  assistants, 
who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent 
its  extension.  In  the  second  es» 
periment,  the  rod  was  appHed  to 
the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck, 
when  laborious  breathing  instantly 
commenced;  the  chest  heaved, 
and  fell ;  the  belly  was  protruded 
and  collapsed,  with  the  rdann^ 
and  rednng  diaphragm  t  and  it 
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is  thought,  that  but  from  the  com- 
plete evacuatioo  of  the  blood,  pul- 
sation might  have  occurred  !     In 
the  third  experiment,  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  was  touched,  when 
every  muscle  iu  the  murderer's 
face  **  was  thrown  into  fearful  ac- 
tion."   The  scene  was  hideous, 
several  of  the  spectators  left  the 
room  ;  and  one  gentleman  actu- 
ally fainted  from  terror  or  sick- 
ness.   In  the  fourth  experiment, 
die  transmitting  of  the  electral 
power  from  the  spinal  marrow  to 
the  ulnar  nerve  at  die  elboW;  the 
fingers  were  instantly  pat  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  agitadon  of  the  arm 
was  so  great,  that  the    corpse 
seemed  to  point  to  the  different 
6pectators,some  of  whom  thought 
it  had  come  to  life.    Dr.  Ure  ap- 
pears to  be  of  opinion,  that  had 
not  incisions  been  made  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  lacerated,  the  crimi- 
nal mighthavebeen  restored  to  life. 
8.-*-About    two    o'clock     in 
die  morning,  a  calamitous  fire 
broke  out  in  a  large  house  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  G.  Kellow,  of  Winter- 
bourne  Stoke,  in  Wiltshire.  James 
Davis,  in  the  fright  of  the  mo- 
ment, leapt  from  the  window  to 
the  ground  ;  but  recollecting  the 
danger  to  which  his  wife   and 
children  were  exposed,  he  re-en- 
tered the  house,  and  ascended  in- 
to the  chamber.     At  that  time 
the  women  of  both  apartments 
were  running  about  in  an  agony 
of  despair :  ne  caught  his  eldest 
child  with  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  right  dragged  the  mother, 
clasping  her  infant  to  her  bosom, 
down  the  stair-case  |  but  by  some 
means  the  wife  became  disengag- 
ed from  his  grasp,  and  was  lost 
with  her  infant  in  the  flames  which 
surrounded  chem.    The  father, 
burstmg  tiirongb  the  door,  which. 


was  on  fire,  again  reached  the 
outside  with  his  child,  but  both 
were  dreadfully  burnt.  The  roof 
at  this  moment  fell  in,  burying  in 
the  mass  of  fire,  in  addition  to  the 
mother  ai)d  her  infant,  the  four 
women  and  the  child  who  re*  • 
mained  behind. 

18.<*— Sir  Masseh  Manasseh  Lo« 
pes  was  tried  and  found  guilty  at 
the  Exeter  assizes,  on  an  indict- 
ment charging  him  with  having 
corrupted  and  bribed  the  electors 
of  Grampound,  to  get  himself  re- 
turned for  that  borough.  The 
chief  facts  were  proved  by  Wm. 
Hoare,  an  alderman  of  the  place, 
who  deposed  that  the  voters  were 
called  into  a  room,  and  paid  35/. 
a  piqce ;  himself  being  one  who 
was  dius  bribed  !  The  defendant 
will  receive  judgement  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  next  term* 

A    REPORT    OF    THE    MISERIES  O^ 
THB  OFF  ISLAHPS  OF  SCILLY. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  ta  us  to* 
learn,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be 
equally  so  to  all  those  who  have 
subscribed,  and  to  those  who  can' 
compassionately  feel  for  the  ex- 
treme suffering  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Scilly  islands,  that  a  cargo* 
of  potatoes,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  committee  for  the- 
appropriation  of  the  subscri ptiolw 
in  Bristol,  arrived  at  St.  Mary's 
at  a  time  when  they  were  greatly 
needed,  when  numbers  were  sink* 
ing  for  want.  The  letters  rtr 
ceived  from  the  committee  at  P^iu 
zance  state  that  *'  the  arrival  of  > 
the  vessel  quite  electrified  die 
wretched  sufferers  with  joy.'*-— 
Their  sufferings  are  much  in- 
creased by  the  small-pox,  which  is 
at  present  raging  amongst  them. 

The  circumstances  which  led 

to  the  invitation  which  produced ' 

this  report  were  these :— <<  Vari^ 

(D  S)  ou^ 
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ous  accounts  of  the  distresses  of 
the  inhabitants  living  on  the 
islands  of  Scilly  having  frequently 
reached  Penzance,  it  became  a 
subject  of  general  conversation 
in  difEerent  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  of  the  particu- 
lars appeared  so  shocking  as  al- 
most to  excite  suspicion  of  the 
\7hole.  After  much  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Smith,  of  Penzance, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Stevens,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  friends, 
and  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  S. 
Tregarthen,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  cap- 
tain J.  Tregarthen,  undertook  a 
complete  investigation  of  every 
family  in  the  Off  Islands."  The 
following  are  extracts  from  their 
journal :  ^ 

<*  I.  O.  ten  in  family  ;  this  was 
one  of  the  most  affecting  instances 
of  poverty  and  misery  wje  ever, 
beheld ;  the  cottage,  the  children, 
and  the  mother,  all  exhibited  the 
saddest  proofs  of  extreme  wretch- 
edness ;  despondency  and  gloomy 
apathy  pervaded  the  whole  fa- 
mily; with  pallid  countenance, 
eyes  sunk  into  the  head,  and  a 
vacant  dispirited  aspect,  she  cast 
an  impression  of  poignant  grief 
on  us  all,  and  drew  tears  from 
every  eye.  *  You  have  suffered 
much  ? '  *  O  yes,  very  much  ;  we 
are  barely  alive. '  *  How  did 
you  live  last  winter  ?  *  •  I  don't 
know,  the  I'Ord  supported  us ; 
but  we  have  been  greatly  di- 
stressed.' *  Have  you  wanted  any 
bread  ?  *  *  Yes,  for  many,  many 
days.'  *  Have  you  had  potatoes  ? ' 
'  But  very  seldom.'  *  How  then 
have  you  lived  ? '  *  I  can  scarcely 
tell;  limpets  and  burnt  barley 
have  been  our  chief  support ;  of- 
ten have  these  children  been  cry- 
ing around  me  for  bread ;  oh,  it 
made  my  heart  ache  to  look  at 
them,  and  hear  their  cries,  for. 


bread — poor  things,    I  had   no 
bread  to  give  them  ;  we  have  sold 
every  thing  we  had;  even  our 
poor  cow  is  gone,  and  all  to  ob- 
tain  bread.'     fYou  must  have 
suffered  greatly  as  a  mother,  to 
hear  the  cries  of  your  poor  little 
ones  around  you  for  bread,  and 
no  bread  to  give  them  ? '     *  Yes, 
I  have;  they  have  brought  me 
down  almost  to  the  grave  with 
their  distress.'     This  was  uttered 
with  such  a  tone  of  real  woe,  and 
accompanied  with  such  a  Hood  of 
tears,  that  it  shot  through  every 
vein,   and  reached    every  heart 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning : 
a  momentary  pause  of  sympathe- 
tic grief  followed,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  say.  What  a  scene  of 
undissembled  woe !     <  You  have 
young  children  here  ? '    *  Yes  ;  I 
had    twins,    and    have   suffered 
much,  indeed,   through    them.' 
*  Had  you  no  tea  ? '   *  Oh  no,  no- 
thing   but    burnt    barley-corn; 
when  we  had  bread,  we  could 
only  allow  the  family  to  taste  it 
once  a-day ;  I  weaned  one  child 
at  twelve  months  old  ;  but  seeing 
the  wretched  state  of  my  family, 
pining  for  bread,  I  kept  the  other 
child    at   my  breast   for    many 
months,  thinking  that  my  milk, 
though   poor,   would    be    some 
nourishment  to  the  babe ;  and  I 
knew  that  I  could  live  on  lim- 
pets, or  any  thing  that  we  could 
get,  but  it  injured  me  a  great 
deal ;  yet  what  could  I  do  ?  Oh, 
it  was  very  hard  to  see  all  mj 
children  pining  for  bread.'  '* 

«  F.  H.  five  in  family.  This 
was  a  case  of  real  woe,  the  relation 
of  which  made  every  heart  in 
company  ache.  The  husband 
and  wife  had  pever  known  the 
i^and  in  such. distress  for  fifty 
years.  ;  Almoit  every  tfaiioyg  toML 

for 
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for  bready  many  days  qatte  desci- 
tute,  not  a  potatoe  had  been  ii> 
the  house  for  some  weeks.  They 
had  gone  out  for  a  months  early 
in  the  morning,  to  hard  work ; 
one  slice  of  bread,  hot  water,  and 
Umpets,  were  all  their  support ; 
the  work  just  got  them  this  bread. 
The  mother  declared,  in  the  most 
aflfecting  manneri  she  had  shed 
hundreds  of  tears  for  hunger. 
No  clothes  but  what  they  had  on ; 
have  two  sons  grown  up,  one  deaf 
and  dumb,  nothing  for  them  to 
do*  If  they  had  a  boat  about 
twenty  feet  keel,  the  father  and 
sons  might  go  in  her,  and  get 
something  to  keep  the  family 
from  penshlng." 

«  St.  Agnes— As  limpets  have, 
been  often  mentioned,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  so  generally  used  in 
this  islandj  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  describe  this  kind  of 
food.  The  limpet  is  a  small 
shell-fish  that  adheres  with  great 
strength  to  the  rocks  ;  it  has  ne- 
Ter  been  considered  very  whole* 
some,  and  when  any  other  kind. 
offish  could  be  obtained,  scarcely 
ever  eaten.  Now  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  species  of  fish 
was  seldom  eaten,  even  when  ac- 
companied with  bread  and  pota- 
toesy  it  will  easily  be  imagined  to 
what  a  state  of  extreme  wretch- 
edness the  people  must  be  re- 
duccd^  when  tliey  were  forced  to 
cat  limpets  alone,  as  a  substitute 
for  every  other  kind  of  food,  and 
the  only  means  left  to  prevent  ab- 
solute starvation.'' 

**  G.  H.  nine  in  family ;  great 
distress  was  evidently  prevailing 
here;  the  tale  was  told  by  a  weep- 
ing mother  in  the  bitterest,  afflic- 
tion. This  family  formerly  ap- 
peared very  decent :  the  man  is 
remarkably  diligent  and  labori- 


ousy  he  is  out  night  and  day  in 
his  little  boat,  using  every  means 
to  obtain  bread  for  his  large  fa« 
mily.  The  children  had  been 
out  carrying  sea-weed  on  their 
backs  for  kelp;  it  injured  them 
greatly,  as  they  had  no  clodies  to 
change  when  they  came  home, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat*  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that 
families  in  general  have  a  boat  to 
gather  the  weed,  and  a  pony  to 
carry  it  from  the  beach  ;  they  can 
then  earn  much  more  with  less 
trouble  ;  but  women  and  children 
search  in  the  sea  for  it,  and  car- 
ry it  on  their  backs,  while  the  wa. 
ter  continually  passes  through 
their  clothes ;  and  this  is  a  me- 
thod  to  which  they  resort  to  pre- 
vent starving  for  a  month  or  Eve 
weeks,  while  the  season  lasts.— 
With  all  the  diligence  of  this  poor 
man  in  his  boat,  his  wife  de- 
clared that  he  could  not,  in  the 
best  times,  of  late,  obtain  above 
li.  4J«  a  day,  and  very  recently 
about  6s,  per  week." 

**  B.  H:  six  in  family  j  no 
boat ;  no  land ;  no  work  until 
kelp ;  down  for  hours  carrying 
sea-weed;  no  change  of  clothes  i 
but  for  some  people  at  St.  Mary's 
all  must  have  perished  ;  clothes 
in  rags ;  no  bed ;  only  straw  to 
lie  on.  A  man,  woman,  three 
girls  and  one  boy,  and  scarcely 
any  clothes  j  no  bread  for  many 
days;  burnt  barley  and  a  fe\^ 
potatoes  kept  for  the  poor  clildreq 
once,  ai  day  ;  often  ate  limpets 
alone,  and  drank  hot  water.— 
After  these  remarks  the  mother 
burst  into  tears,,  and  exclaimed^ 
*  Ah !  gentlemen,  I  lately  lost  a 
dear  little  girl ;  she. was  playing 
on  that  diSp  when  the  children 
suddenly  pushed  her  over  in  their 
play,  and  ray  poor  cliild  was 
(D  4) .       drowned  I 
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drowned !  O  sir !  that  morning 
she  had  cried>  as  she  often  did 
before,  O,  my  dear  mother, 
give  me  some  bread ;  I  am  dy. 
fog  with  hunger !  I  said,  My 
dear  child,  what  shall  £  do  ?  I 
have  no  bread  to  give  you.  O 
that  I  had  but  a  bit  of  bread  or  a 
potatoe  for  you !  Dear  child ! 
she  is  gone  from  a  miserable 
island,  and  a  wretched  family  ; 
she  don't  know  the  suflFerings  of 
her  poor  father  and  mother,  and 
brother  and  sisters.  The  Lord, 
after  all,  was  very  good  in  taking 
her  from  us ;  we  ought  not  to  re- 
pine ;  (after  a  pause )  when  her  dear 
corpse  was  brought  home,  we  had 
no  money  to  get  a  coffin  and  bury 
her ;  poor  child,  she  was  just  two 
years  old ;  often  would  she  cry,  O 
mother !  give  me  a  bit,  only  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  bread.  Dear  lamb !  her 
mother  had  not  a  bit  of  bread  in 
the  world  ;  but  she  is  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come.  Oh,  we 
are  greatly  distressed ;  in  the 
morning  we  get  up,  take  a  little 
bit  of  cold  fish,  and  sometimes  a 
potatoe;  we  have  no  spirit  or 
strength  to  work ;  we  get  faint 
and  can  hardly  walk  home  ( 
sometimes  nothing  to  eat  when 
we  get  home;  often  lie  down 
groaning  with  hunger,  and  cry 
to  God  to  take  us  before  morn- 
ing ;  sometimes  I  awake  in  the 
night,  get  up,  and  wander  hither 
and  thither,  asking  for  my  child- 
ren ;  their  cries  for  bread  arouse 
me,  and  I  sit  down  and  weep 
with  them  in  despair;  O  that 
God  would  take  us  to  himself ! 
We  cannot  live  long  at  this  rate ; 
when  the  kelp  is  done  we  have  no 
other  prospect." 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the 
cases  which  the  report  contained ; 
there  were  many  others,  if  pos« 
ftible,  still  mor^  distressing^ 


At  a  late  assizes  at  York,  a 
cause  went  thither  for  twenty 
shillings.  The  plaintiff  obtained 
a  verdict  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner ;  the  attorney  was  all  ex- 
ultation ;  and  the  plaintiff  having 
come  off  conqueror,  has  been  in 
gaol  ever  since  for  the  ex- 
penses. • 

It  is  at  length  determined,  that 
a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner and  general  gaol  delivery 
shall  issue  into  the  four  northern 
counties;  and  Mr.  Raine,  the 
king's  counsel,  is  to  preside  on  the 
occasion. 

At  the  York  assizes  an  inn- 
keeper, named  James  Shaw,  re- 
covered IS/.  1 7i. 6d.  from  a  person 
named  Marmaduke  Horsley,  for 
particulars,  some  of  which  ex- 
cited much  merriment  in  court ; 
one  item  was,  "  To  damage  done 
to  the  bed  you  slept  on,  5J/L  ;*' 
another,  **  To  a  man  for  picking 
you  up  on  the  road,  and  rubbing 
you  down  with  straw,  Ij."  The 
chief  baron,  who  tried  the  cause, 
lamented  that  its  being  undefend- 
ed deprived  the  court  and  the 
country  of  a  further  warning  w- 
sigkt  into  the  just  consequences  of 
excessive  drunkenness ! 

The  new  machine,entitled  a  Fe* 
iocipede,  consisting  of  two  wheels, 
one  before  the  other,  connected 
by  a  perch,  on  which  the  pedes- 
trian rests  the  weight  of  his  body, 
while  with  his  feet  he  urges  the 
machine  forward  on  the  princi- 
ple of  skaiting,  is  already  in  very 
feneral  use.  "The  road  from 
pswich  to  Whiiton,"  says  the 
Bury  paper,  « is  travelled  every 
evening  by  several  pedestrian 
hobbyhorses;  no  less  than  six 
are  seen  at  a  time,  and  the  di- 
stance^ which  is  three  miles»  is 
performed  in  15  minutes.  A 
military  gentleman  has  made  a 
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bet  to  go  to  London  by  the  side 
of  the  coach.**  The  crowded  state 
of  the  metropolis  does  not  admit 
of  this  novel  mode  of  exercise,  and 
it  has  been  put  down  by  the  ma- 


eistrates  of  police ;  but  it  contri- 
butes to  the  amusement  of  the 
passengers  in  the.  streets  in  the 
shape  of  caricatures  in  the  print- 
shops. 


The  following  is  a  correct  List  of  the  Quarters  of  the  Army. 


1st  life  guards,  Hyde  Park,  Lon« 

don 
2d,  King-street  barracks. 
Royal  hmrse  guards  (blue),  Wind* 

sor,  Reading 
1st  dragoon  guardsy  Hamilton  (N. 

B.},  Kilmarnock 
«d,  Caher 
Sd,  Dublin 
4th,  Nottingham 
5th,  York 

6th,  Birmingham,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Shrewsbury 
7th,  Exeter,  Plymouth 
1st  dragoons,  Ballinrobe 
Sd,  pundalk 
Sd  Sght  dragoons^  arriving  in  New 

bridee  barracks,  Kildare^  from 

England 
4tb,  Cork,  intended  for  Canada 

this  spring 
^   5th,  extinct 
6tfa,  Edinburgh 
7tfa,  (hussars,)  Manchester 
8th,  Bengal 

9th,  (lancers,)  Brighton 
10th,  Weymouth 
11th,  India,  on  passage 
12th,  Canterbury      . 
13th,  India,  on  passage 
14th,  Dublin,  ordered  to  England 
I5th,  (hussars,)  Ipswich 
16th,  Clonmel 
ITth*  Bombay 
IBdi,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Car- 

lide,  Penrith,  Whitehaven 
19th,  Honnslow 
Royal  waggon  train,  Croydon 
1st  foot  guards,  Ist  tot.  West- 

imnster 


1st  foot  guards^  2d  bat.  Windsor, 
Reading 

—  Sd  bat.  Holbum,  Finsbury 
2d  foot  guards,  1st  bat.  Knights* 

bridge  barracks 

2d  bat.  Chatham 

Sd  foot  guards,.  1st  bat.  Portman 
barracks 

—  2d  bat.  Tower  of  London 
1st  foot,  1st  bat.  Dublin 
—I  2d  bat.  East  Indies 

2d,  West  Indies 

3d,  Naas. 

4th  and  5th,  sailed  for  the  Lee- 
ward islands 

6th,  Sunderland 

7th,  Dublin 

8th,  Gibraltar 

9th,  ^^iled  for  the  West  Indies 

10th,  Malta 

11th,  Gibraltar 

12th,  Limerick 

1 3th,  Guernsey 

14th,  India,  Cawnpore 

15th,  Halifax 

16th,  Athlone 

17th,  India,  Ghazapore 

18th,  Waterford 

19th,  India,  Ceylon 

20th,  St.  Helena,  on  their  passage 

21st,  about  to  embark  for  tbe 
Leeward  islahfds 

22d,  Isle  of  France 

23d,  Limerick 

fi4th,  India,  Balapore 

35th,  Cork,  intended  for  Canada' 

26th,  Gibraltar 

27th,  on  passage  to  Gibraltar 

28th,  Ionian  isles 

29th,  Armagh 

SOth, 
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SOd)»  E*  Indies,  Fort  George 

5l8ty  Chathainiy  Sheerness,  liar- 
wich>  Landguard  fort^  Heli- 
goland 

SSdy  Ionian  islands 

SSd,  Hilsea 

S4th,  India,  VeUore,  Nandian 

S5tht  Corky  intended  for  Canada 
this  spring 

d6th,  Malta 

S7th,  Quebec 

S8th>  Cape  of  Crood  Hope 

89th,  Castlebar 

40th,  Glan;ow 

41st,  Lon&nderry 

42d,  Dundalk    . 

49d,'  Belfast 

44th^  Kilkenny 

45th,  proceeding  to  Ceylon 

46th,  India,  Bengal,  Fort  George 

47th,  India 

48th,  New  Sonth  Wales 

49th,  Fermoy 

50th,  on  passage  to  Jamaica 

51st,  Plymoutn 

52d,  Chester 

5Sd,  India^  Trichinopoly^^  and 
camp 

54ch,  on  passage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope 

55th,  Jersey 

56th,  Isle  of  Fnmce 

57th,  Clonmel 

58th,  Jamaica 

59th,  Ceylon 

60th,  1st  battalion,  Demerara 

-*—  2d  bat.  Quebec 

In  .the  further  estimates  and 
miscellaneous  services  for  the  year 
1819,  just  printed  by  order  of  the 
house  of  commons^  are  the  fol- 
lowing items :— 80,000/.  foe  fo- 
vrfgn  a^d  other  secret  services; 
for  printbg  biUs>  reports, .  &c« 
Deficiency  of  grant  cf  last  ses- 
sion, 4987/.  12x.  &/.  Grant  for 
the  present  session,  21,000/. 

An  official  return,  printed  by 


60ch,  Sd  bat.  Halifax,  to  be  dis- 
banded 

6Ist,  West  Indies 

62d,  Halifax 

6Sd,  West  Indies 

64'th,  Ionian  isles 

65th,  India 

66th,  St.  Helena 

67th,  India,  Bombay 

68th,  Nova  Scotia 

69th,  India,  Bangalore 

70th,  Niagara 

71st,  Weedon  barracks 

72d,  India 

73d,  India,  Ceylon 

74th,  Canada 

75th,  Ionian  islands 

76th,  Canada 

77th,  Galway 

78th,  MuUingar 

79th,  Chichester 

80th,  Kin^ston-upon-HuU 

81st,  Enniskillen 

82d,  proceeding  to  the  liit  of 
France 

83d,  India,  Ceylon 

84th,  India,  Bellary 

85th,  Plymouth 

86th,  Madras,  five  companies 
Ceylon 

87th,  India 

88th,  Edtttbutgh 

89th,  Hydrabad 

90th,  Brighton 

91st,  Dublin 

92d,  on  passage  to  Jamaica 

93d,  Dublin. 

order  of  die  house  of  commons, 
presents  in  one  view  an  accoiate 
representation  of  the  state  of 
crimes  majde  capital  by  thelaw, 
in  the  several  years  from  the  }resr 
1805  to  the  year  1818  incliisiTe. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  the  to- 
tal number  ot  persons  convicted 
of  burglary  in  said  interval  was 
1874,  of  whom  199  wereeicciit- 
ed;  of  larceny  indwelling-houses 

to 
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to  the  value  of  40j.,  1119,  of 
whom  17  were  executed ;  of  for- 
gexy,  501,  of  whom  207  were 
executed ;  horse-stealin?,  852,  of 
whom  35  were  executed ;  house- 
breaking in  the  day  time,  and 
larceny,  761,  of  whom  17  were 
executed;  of  murder,  229,  of 
whom  202  were  executed;  rob- 


ing, 896,  of  whom  43  were  exe- 
cuted; making,  with  various  o- 
ther  offences  of  a  capital  nature 
within  said  interval,  a  gross  total 
of,  convicted,  8430,  of  Whom 
1035  were  executed, 
bery  on  the  person,  the  highway^ 
and  other  places,  848,  of  whom 
118  were  executed;   sheep-steal- 


An  account  of  the  total  import  of  foreign  and  colonial  iom, 
grain,  meal,  and  flour,  in  real  value,  in  each  year,»  from  the  year 
1812  to  the  year  1818,  both  inclusive,  into  Great  Britain: — 

Value,  as  calculated  at  the  average  market 
prices  in  England  and  Wales. 

Year 1812 ,gJ,267,350    3     1 

1813 2,192,592    3     6 

1814 2,815,319    4    0 

1815 798,243     8  11 

1816 ^942,497  19    7 

1817 6,403,893  10    6 

1818 10,908,140    0    2 


5«— «This  day  in  the  court  of 
kingVbench,  Guildhall,  a  Ger- 
man  quack-doctor,  named  Hube, 
brought  an  action  against  a  ware- 
houseman,of  Crown-court,  Cheap- 
side,  named  Phelps,  to  recover  17/. 
for  attendance  and  medicine  to 
Mrs.  Phelps.  The  plaintiff  has  a 
<^  sovereign  medicine*'  for  can- 
cers, which  he  administered  to 
Mrs.  Phelps;  but  proving  use- 
ksS}  notwithstanding  the  doctor's 
sanguine  opinion  of  its  efficacy, 
the  defendant  refused  to  pay  hi» 
bill.  Two  witnesses  weretraBed, 
who  proved  that  patients  under 
the  doctor's  hands  had  died,  in 
^re  of  his  representations  that 
he  could  speedily  cure  them.— . 
Qiief-justice  Abbott  held  the  law 
to  be,  that  no  man  had  a  right  to 
indnce  another  to-  purchase  any 
thing  of  him,  whether  medicines' 
or  other  articles,  by  holding  out 
fidse  and  fraudulent  hopes;  the 
jury  therefore  immediately  found^ 
tor'difife^dact. 


«  Windsor  Castle,  Mareh  6.^-u. 
His  majesty  has  been  generally 
cheerful  through  the  last  months 
but  without  any  abatement  of  his 
disorder.  His  majesty's  bodily 
health  continues  good." 

From  official  returns,  prittfied 
by  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, it  appears,  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  gold  coin  is- 
sued from  the  mint,  in  the  course 
of  the- year  1818,  was,  in  sove^ 
reigns,  2,Si47,230/.  7/.  6rf.;  in  half 
sovereigns,  515,143/.  2/.  6//.  A- 
mount  of  silver  coin  issued  from 
the  mint  in  ditto,  five  hundred 
and  sefrenty-six  thousamd  one  hun-> 
dred  and  eighty  pounds. 

Nofe^er  than  tighiy^thr^e  per- 
sons were  adnlttted  solicitors  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  by  the 
master  of  the  tdls,  on  the  last 
day  of  last  term. 

In  the  rolls  of  parliament,  A.D. 
1445,  is  a  petition  from  the  com- 
mons of  two  cotmties  in  England, 
statiiig  chat  the  lumber  of  attor- 
neys 
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neys  had  lately  increased  from  six 
or  eight  to  twenty-four^  whereby 
the  peace  of  tliose  counties  had 
been  greatly  interrupted  by  suits. 
The  commons  therefore  petition, 
that  it  may  be  ordained  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  six  common 
attornies  for  Norfolk,  the  same 
number  for  SuflFolk,  and  two  for 
the  city  of  Norwich.  Any  other 
person  acting  as  an  attorney,  to 
forfeit  twenty  shillings ! 

18.— The  prince  regent  this  day 
held  his  first  levee  for  the  season 
at  Carlton  house;  when,  exclu- 
sive of  the  royal  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester,  archduke  Maxi- 
milian, state  officers,  and  cabinet 
ministers,  there  were  present  10 
dukes,  13  marquisses,  39  earls, 
22  viscounts,  34  lords,  17  bishops, 
10  foreign  ministers,  250  naval 
and  mihtary  officers  (the  latter 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  ten  to 
one),  and  about  100  other  gentle- 
men. 

20.  — The  Gazette  of  this 
day  announces  the  prince  re- 
gent's approbation  of  the  follow- 
mg  scale  of  rewards  proposed  in 
a  memorial  from  the  board  of 
longitude,  taken  into  considera* 
tion  by  his  royal  highness  in  coun- 
cil on  the  19th  instant,  viz.: — 

1.  To  the  first  ship  belonging 
to  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
or  to  his  majesty,  that  shall  reach 
the  longitude  of  1 10  degrees  west 
horn  Greenwich,  or  the  mouth  of 
Heame's  or  Coppermine  river, 
by  sailing  within  the  arctic  circle, 
5000/. :  to  the  first  ship,  as  afore* 
said,  that  shall  reach  the  longi- 
tude of  130  degrees  west  from 
Greenwich,  or  the  Whale  island 
of  Mackenzie,  by  sailing  within 
the  arctic  circle,  10,000/. ;  to  the 
first  ship,  as  aforesaid,  that  shall 
reach  the  longitude  of  150  deg. 


west  from  Greenwich,  by  sailing 
westward  within  the  arctic  circle, 
15,000/. :  the  act  having  already 
allotted  to  the  first  ship  that  shall 
reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a 
north-west  passage  the  full  re- 
ward of  20,000/. 

2.  To  the  first  ship,  as  afore- 
said, that  shall  reach  to  83  deg. 
of  north  latitude,  1000/.  $  to  85 
deg.  2000/.;  to  87  deg.  3000/.; 
to  88  deg.  4000/. ;  the  act  having 
already  adlotted  to  the  first  ship 
that  shall  reach  to,  or  beyond, 
80  degrees^  the  full  reward  of 
5000/. 

24.  —  This  nighty  Southwark 
bridge  was  opened  for  passen- 
gers. There  was  no  ceremony 
observed  on  the  occasion ;  but  as 
St.  Paul's  clock  struck  twelve,  the 
toll  of  one  penny  commenced. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
another  ornament  has  been  added 
to  the  metropolis.  It  has  30  lan- 
terns lighted  with  gas.  The 
roads  intended  to  lead  to  the 
bridge  on  the  Surrey  side  are  in 
great  forwardness ;  one  has  been 
planned,  from  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  to  cross  St.  G^rge*s  Fields, 
passing  by  the  back  part  of  the 
king's  bench  prison ;  thence  across 
Great  Sufiblk-street,  to  meet  at  a 
right  angle  with  New  Bridge^ 
street,  in  Union-street. 

26.  —  The  question,  as  to  the 
impolicy  of.  the  longer  contino- 
ance  of  the  present  copy-right 
act,  which  compels  authors  and 
publishers  to  give  eleven  copies  of 
their  works  to  public  libraries,  is 
again  coming  under  the  discussion 
of  parliament*  A  petition  was 
this  day  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  from  Messrs.  X^acking* 
ton  and  Co.  praying  relief  from 
the  very  oppressive  operation  of 
the  present  law,  wl^icb  creates  a 

loss 
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loss  of  2454/.  7s.  6tL  upon^e  fol- 
lowing  six  works  alone,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  the 
whole  of  which  were  commenced 
prior  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
present  copyright  act : 
Dugdale's  Monasticon 

Anglic ^.819    0  0 

Dngdale's  Hist,  of  St. 

Paul's 189    0  0 

Portraits  of  Illustrious 

Personages  .  ,  .  .  .  630    0  0 
Hoare's  Hist,  of  Wilt- 

shire 241  10  0 

Ormerod's  History  of 

Cheshire 315    0  0 

Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 

by  Bliss 259  17  6 

je2454    7  6 
A  hoax  was  lately  played  off 
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on  alderman  sir  J.  Earner.  Let- 
ters were  dispatched  to  many  al- 
dermen,, deputies,  &c.  requesting 
they  would  favour  him  with  their 
company  to  dinner.  Accordingly, 
about  dinner  hour,  a  worthy  de« 
puty  was  announced.  He  was 
received  with  all  the  welcome  of 
a  friend  ;  and  soon  afterwards  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  were 
announced,  all  orwhom  received 
the  same  cordial  welcome.  Sir 
John  then  ventured  to  ask  to 
what  he  was  indebted  for  the  ho- 
nour of  so  much  company  ?  The 
answer  led  to  a  complete  dimmer 
meni.  An  entertainment,  how- 
ever, as  comfortable  as  the  time 
would  allow,  was  served  up; 
and  the  evening  was  passed  with 
great  hilarity. 


OUKE  OP  WSLLINGTON. 

The  following  statement  of  the  services  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, we  doubt  not,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers : 

HON.  ARTHUH  WELLESLEY. 


7th  March,  1787 
25th  Dec.  1787 
28d  January,  1788 
25th  June,  1789 
Slst  October,  1789 
SOth  June,  1791 
SOth  April,  1792 
SOth  Sept. 

Sd  May, 
29th  April, 


1793 
1796 
1802 


Ensign  73d  foot 
Lieutenant  75th 
Ditto  41st 
Ditto  12th  dragoons 
Ditto  8th  dragoons 
Captain  58th  toot 
Maj.3Sdft.  (bypurch.) 
Lt.  Col.  33d  ft.  (do.) 
Brevet-colonel 
Major-general 

HeN.  SIR  A.  WELLESLEY,  K.  B.,  IN  1804f« 

Colonel  33d  foot  SOth  January,  1 806 

Lientenan^general  25th  April,    1808 

.     VISCOUNT  WELLINGTON. 

General  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal Slst  July,      1811 

EAEL  AND  MARQUIS  IN  1812. 

Colonel   of    royal   horse 
guards  1st  January,  181S 

Field*marshal  2lst  June,      iSiS 

DUKE  AND  K.  G.  IN  1814. 

Master-general  of  the  ordnance  1819 
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FRANCE. 

The  detailed  budgets  of  the 
expenses  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  administration  have  been 
pablished.  Bf  these  it  appears, 
that  the  salaries  and  administra* 
thre  expenses  of  the  ministry  of 
justice  amount  to  668,000  f. ;  the 
salaries  of  the  ministry  of  state  to 
256,500  f.;  and  those  of  the 
coimcil  of  state  to  80],000f.  The 
salaries  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  amount  to  150,000  f. ; 
the  expenses  of  its  bureaux  of 
S80/)00  f. ;  for  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  bureaux. 
Ice*  1 70,000  f.;  for  casual  mis- 
sions 8^,000  f. ;  for  additional 
service  830,000  f.  |  and,  if  the 
Moniteur  be  not  in  error,  only  se- 
ven francs  for  secret  service  mo- 
ney. The  expenses  of  ihe  ministry 
of  the  interior,  which  require  a 
gross  sum  of  102,700,000f.aretfaus 
stated  :—l,800,000f.  for  the  ge- 
neral  administration ;  3,750,0()0f, 
for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry;  2,800,000  f. 
for  the  general  establishments  of 
public  instruction;  1,580,000 f. 
for  the  sciences  and  fine  arts  ; 
22,800,000 f.  for  the  clergy; 
500,000  f.  for  sects  not  catholic ; 
80,000,000f.  for  roads  and  bridges; 
1,400,000  f.  for  works  of  general 
interest  and  utility  in  Pans,  and 
for  similar  works  in  all  the  de- 
partments, a  sum  of  1,000^000  f. 
The  budget  of  the  war  depart- 
ment amounts,  in  interior  ex- 
penses, to  1 ,522,000  f.  ;  fund  of 
reserve  for  unforeseen  expenses 
1,388,000  f.,  1,888,000  f.  for  dU 
vers  disbursements ;  which^  with 
the  general  expenses,  gives  for 
the  actual  service  of  the  army,  a 
sum  total  of  176,494,000f.  The 
j>a7  of  those  not  in  active  service 


amounts  to  16,256,000  f.,  which 
sum  raises  the  war  budget  to 
192,750,000  f. ;  a  sum  exceeding 
that  of  last  year  by  87,600,000  f. 
The  budget  of  the  ministry  of 
marine  amounts  to  the  small  sum 
of  45,200  f. ;  and  that  of  the  fi- 
nance department  to  257,100,000 
francs. 

The  French. fortresses  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  order  are 
to  be  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence ;  and  all  the  works*  are  to 
be  completed,  and  cannon  momt- 
ed,  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 
This  plan  has,  it  is  stated,  beoi 
adopted,  *^  to  increase  the  strength 
and  independence  of  France,  by 
making  her  respected  abroad." 
The  organization  of  the  Frenck 
army  is  equally  rapid. 

The  important'  propositioAof 
M.  Barthelemy,  on  the  election 
law,  has  been  rejected  in  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,,  hj 
a  large  majority,  150  to  94. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  students  of  law  m  Paris, 
a  royal  ordinance -has  been  pub- 
lished, appointing  three  professors 
to  the  school  of  law  in  Paris: 
namely,  one  for  the  elements  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ; 
',  a  professor  for  the  Roman  insti- 
tutes, as  far  as  they  liave  relation 
.to  the  law  of  France;  and  an- 
other for  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence. Another  royal  ordi- 
nance is  published  in  The  Mofd' 
ieuTy  incorporating  a  savings  bank 
at  Bourdeaox. 

Some  researches  which  h|d 
been  undertaken  in  the  ancient 
abbey  of  the  Trinitv  at  Caen,  by 
order  of  the  count  de  Montlivaox, 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  has  led  to  the  discoverf 
o£  the  ashes  of  qiieen  Madlda, 
wife  of  Williima.  tiie  Conqueror, 
foundiwi 
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foundress  of  this  abbey,  who  died 
in  1083.  The  tomb  was  disco- 
vered under  the  pavement  on  the 
spot  where  the  cenotaph  had  been 
erected,  which  was  destroyed  du- 
ring; the  revolution,  and  which 
will  now  be  restored  with  its  for- 
mer inscriptions. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of 
the  speech  delivered  by  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  in  the  chamber  of 
the  deputies,  against  the  propo- 
aiion  for  altermg  the  election 
law:  — «A11  possible  efforts," 
said  he,  "  have  been  made  by  the 
goyemm^t  of  the  king  to  brinc^ 
to  justice  the  assassins  of  gener^ 
Legarde,  who  was  attacked  at 
the  moment  when,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  he  came  as  a  mini- 
ster of  peace.  The  author  of  that 
crime  was  arrested,  delivered  over 
to  the  tribunals,  and  convicted  of 
having  fired  upon  g^eneral  Le* 
earde,  while,  with  his  sword  in 
'  His  hand,  that  officer  was  endea- 
vouring to  appease  the  multitude. 
The  jury  declared,  that  the  ho- 
micide was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  want  of  legitimate  defence.— 

1A  moment  of  horror  in  tki  assem- 
fy.^— The  law  directed  the  pre- 
'  sident  of  the  court  of  assizes  to 
set  the  accused  at  liberty.  Ge- 
neral Ramel  was  wounded  in  the 
tumult  of  Toulouse.  Carried  to 
his  apartments,  he  was  assailed  on 
his  death-bed  by  furious  wretches, 
who  mangled  his  body.  These  ruf- 
fians being  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice,  were  acquitted  by  the 
jury,  on  the  ground  *  that  the 
blows  which  were  inflicted  on  the 
general  when  in  bed,  had  not  de- 
termined his  death,  because  the 
wounds  which  he  had  previously 
received  were  mortal'!"  After 
some  moments  of  interruption. 


the  minister  continued: — ^'^ Shall' 
I  speak,  gentlemen,  of  a  man 
whose  name  I  feel  a  horror  in 
pronouncing  ?  Trestaillon,  ac- 
cused of  frightful  crimes,  became 
the  object  of  prosecution,  at  the 
instance  t)f  the  king's  law  officers. 
The  judicial  authority  objected  to 
his  being  tried  in  the  same  city 
where  his  crimes  were  committed, 
because  they  entertained  a  fear 
for  the  freedom  of  the  court, 
from  the  consternation  of  the  ci- 
tizens, and  the  terror  which  the 
criminal  inspired.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly transferred,  for  trial, 
to  Riom.  Would  you  believe  the 
result?  A  single  witness  could 
not  be  found  to  depose  against 
Trestaillon,  and  a  hundred  pre- 
sented themselves  to  vouch  for 
his  innocence.  The  terror  those 
assassins  inspired  was  so  great, 
that  justice  could  not  find  wit« 
nesses  who  durst  g^ve  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  nor  a  jury 
who  would  have  dared  to  find 
them  guilty.  Finally,  the  assas- 
ination  of  M.  Fualdes  was  a 
party  crime,  and  the  government 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  its  force 
to  protect  the  action  of  justice, 
and  to  repress  those  efforts  which 
the  partisans  of  the  criminals 
made  tovrescue  them  from  execu- 
tion." 

ITALY. 

The  Paris  papers  lately  men- 
tioned, on  the  authority  of  letters 
from  Italy,  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  in  Mantua,  to  ad- 
minister poison  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  who  was  then  in  that 
country ;  and  that  the  plot  was 
discovered  but  half  an  hour  before 
the.  time  appointed  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Several  of  the  so- 
ciety called  Carbonari,  who  are 

very 
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▼ery  numerous  in  the  Austrian 
states  of  Italy^  and  against  whom 
the  court  of  Vienna  some  time 
since  determined  to  enforce  very- 
severe  measures,  are  said  to  have 
been  arrested  as  being  implicated 
in  this  conspiracy. 

GERMANY. 

A  letter  from  Vienna  says— 
"Amongst  other  presents,  the 
Persian  ambassador  delivered  to 
our  emperor,  in  lhe*name  of  the 
Schah  of  Persia*  several  poems 
which  pass  for  chef-d^ceuvres  in 
the  east.  One  very  long  poem, 
consisting  of  14,000  stanzas,  will 
be  translated  by  the  aulic  coun- 
cillor, M.  Richter,  of  Han- 
over." 

Prince  Leopold  has  purchased 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna  for  7000/.  sterling;  but 
not  for  his  own  residence,  as  his 
highness  certainly  returns  to  Eng- 
land -in  the  course  of  next  month. 
He  will  reside  at  Claremont  du- 
ring the  summer,  and  at  Marlbo- 
rough«house.  Pall-mall,  in  the 
winter.  The  house  which  his  high- 
ness purchased  at  Vienna  is  not  at 
any  season  intended  for  himself, 
but  for  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
lus  made  a  present  of  it. 

The  students  in  different  parts 
of  Germany  continue  to  break 
out  into  acts  of  insubordination. 
These  frequent  disturbances  do 
not  say  much  for  the  discipline  of 
the  respective  universities. 

A  rrussian  officer  who  lately 
killed  another  in  a  duel  at  Berlin, 
has  been  condemned  to  20  years' 
imprisonment,  and  the  seconds 
to  three  or  five  years'  imprison- 
inent, 

;  Hanover,  April  3. 

The  assembly  of  the  states  is 


near  to  its  dissolution.  In  the 
sitting  of  to-day  was  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  prince  remt 
of  the  5th  of  January  last,  in  wnich 
his  royal  highness  declares  bis 
views  with  respect  to  the  future 
general  assembly  of  the  states, 
and  requires  the  Opinion  of  the 
assembly.  In  this  communicadon 
his  royal  highness' says,  "  That  it 
is  not  the  plan  to  make  great 
changes  in  the  constitution,  ac« 
cording  to  which  the  states  have 
the  right  to  grant  taxes,  and  to 
share  in  the  legislation — pardy 
because  experience  has  shown  the 
utility  of  this  ancient  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  partly  because 
constitutions  introduced  upon 
merely  theoretical  principles  will 
never  be  so  advantageous  as  those 
which  have  been  gradually  form- 
ed according  to  the  wants  of  the 
slate." 

In  the  second  chamber  will  be 
the  members  of  the  board  of  uxes, 
who  are  not  noble  ;  three  depu* 
ties  from  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  property ;  the  de- 
puties of  the  smaller  abbeys;  one 
deputy  frqm  the  university  of 
Gottingen  j  twenty-nine  from  the 
cities  ;  and  tweniy-iwo  from  the 
possessors  of  free  estates,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  equestrian  or- 
der. The  hereditary  land-mar- 
shal  (and  in  his  absence  the  pre- 
sident of  the  chief  board  of  taxes) 
presides  over  the  united  cham- 
bers. Each  chamber  proposes 
three  of  its  members,  from  whom 
the  sovereign  selects  one  to  be  its 
president.  The  diet  meets  every 
year;  the  members  are  elected 
for  six  years,  but  may  be  reelect- 
ed :  no  persons  will  ever  be  ad- 
mitted to  hear  the  debates. 

The  propositions  from  the  so- 
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▼ereign  are  to  be  addressed  tobotli 
chainbers;  if  theh*  decisions  do 
not  agree,  an  union  is  to  be  at- 
tempted by  a  commission  chosen 
by  bothy  to  which  commissioners 
from  the  sovereign  may  be  added 
to  promote  an  agreement.  It  is 
necessary  in  propositions  from  the 
state  that  both  chambers  should 
agree.  The  present  assembly  is 
invited  to  deliberate  on  this  sub- 
jecty  after  which  it  will  be  dts* 
solved. 

VaUnclenneSt  April  5. 

The  events  which  have  borne 
heavy  upon  France  for  some  years 
past  had  caused  the  triple  line  of 
fortresses  to  be  neglected,  which 
extends  from  the  upper  Rhine  to 
the  North  Sea,  and  forms  an  al- 
most insuperable  barrier  when  it 
is  well  defended.  Marshal  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr,  the  minister  of  war, 
has  adopted  a  plan,  which  the 
king  has  approved,  to  increase 
the  strength  and  independence  of 
France,  by  making  its  power  re- 
spected abroad :  besides,  the  an* 
cient  system  of  defence  created 
by  Vauban  has  undergone  some 
changes  by  the  cession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Landau  to 
Germany,  and  of  Philippe ville 
and  Marienburg  to  the  Nether- 
lands :  on  the  other  hand,  Lux- 
emburg, the  Gibraltar  of  the 
centre  of  Europe,  is  a  fortress  of 
the  German  confederation.  The 
frontiers  of  Prussia  touch  those  of 
France,  and  the  Moselle  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will 
diortly  be  covered  by  a  line  of 
fortresses  which  are  erecting  with 
a  rapidity  that  is  truly  astonish*- 
in^.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  has  been  judged  indispensable 
that  France  should  take  a  respec* 
table  attitude;  in  consequence, 
all  the  fortresses  of  the  first,  se- 
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-cond,   and  third  ranks^  will  be 
successively  put  in  !an  excellent 
state  of  defence;  the  artillery,  and 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  arm 
them  completely,  are  to  arrive 
from  the  interior  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  spring,  and  will  be 
distributed  among  tlie  fortresses 
which  need  a  supply.    The  can- 
non unfit  for  service  will  be  recast 
at  Douay,  where  the  regiment  of 
artillery  of  Toulouse  is  expected 
this  week  to  replacethatof  Douay, 
which  goes  to  La  Fere.  The  new 
organization  of  the  army  proceeds 
with  rapidity ;  the  legions  of  foot 
and  the  regiments  of  horse  in  gar- 
rison in  the  sixteenth  military  di^ 
vision,  daily  receive  a  considera* 
ble  number  of  recruits.     Many 
old  soldiers  willingly  resume  their 
arms  to- serve  their  country  anew, 
especially  since  a  great  number  of 
the  officers  who  have  so  often  led 
them  in  the  field  of  gloty  have 
been  recalled  to  their  standards; 
The  third  battalion  of  each  legion 
is  forming,  and  soon  the  com* 
plete  organization  of  the  army  of 
reserve  will  end  the  new  military 
system.     Many  officers  on  half 
pay  have  lately  received  commis* 
sions  and  notice  of  the  corps  in 
which  they  are  to  serve.     The 
two  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
royal  guard  in  garrison  in  this 
city  and  Lille  are  also  completing 
by  voluntary  enrolments.    Tran- 
quillity, order,  and  peace,  reign 
in  our  provinces,  where  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  is  excellent.    While 
the  manufactures  of  Picardy,  Ar- 
tois,  and  French  Flanders,   be* 
come  every  day  more  prosperous^ 
a  formidable  army  of  douaniers 
on  our  coast  and  frontiers  protects 
our  natural  industry.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  contraband  <  goods 
to  pass  this  triple  line;   ev^ 
(E)  douanier 
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douanier  piques  himself  on  hind- 
ering foreign  manufactures  Arom 
entering  France ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  they  show  in  this  ser- 
vice, independently  of  their  own 
interest,  a  truly  patriotic  zeal; 
they  consider  the  seizure  of  En- 
glish goods  in  particular  as  a  sort 
of  triumph  of  which  they  boast. 
Frankfort^  April  \Q» 
On  the  1st  instant,  M.  Von 
Henrich,  minister  of  the  ducal 
and  grand  ducal  houses  of  Sax- 
ony, made  the  following  decla- 
ration to  the  diet :— The  errone- 
ous opinions  on  the  present  state 
cf  the  German  universities  which 
have  been  recently  in  writings,  in 
some  sense  official;  the  attacks 
ina^e  against  the  institutions  ex- 
isting in  these  bodies,  particularly 
At  Jena;  and  the  importance  of 
deliberating  on  the  changes  use- 
ful to  be  introduced  into  establish- 
ments of  learning  destined  to  form 
the  youth  of  Germany,  have  de- 
termined his  royal  highness  the 
grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Ei- 
senach, and  his  highness  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altenburg,  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  diet> 
and  to  order  the  following  decla- 
ration, which  contains  their  opi« 
nion  on  this  subject,  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  protocol  :— 

1.  The  state  of  the  German 
universities  is  an  object  of  general 
interest  to  all  the  governments  of 
Germany,  and  on  this  account 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
liberation of  the  diet. 

2.  Their  royal  and  serene  high- 
nesses will  cheerfully  lend  their 
aid  to  bring  about  a  general 
agreement  on  certain  principles 
of  academical  discipline,  and  will 
support  all  measures  nte&l  and 
pmctic^^^^  for  facilitating  the  di. 
Section  ^^  ^  interior  government 


of  the  universities*  Thus  inw 
pressed,  they  have  seen  with  pl«u 
£ure  that  the  university  of  Jena 
considers  itself  as  forming  a  mem- 
ber of  a  subsisting  association  of 
universities,  and  that  in  conse^ 
quence  of  a  decree  of  its  senate, 
it  refused  matriculation,  after  the 
disturbances  at  Gottingen,  to  all 
students  from  that  place  who  were 
not  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
their  conduct  while  there. 

3.  But  in  changes  which  their 
Toyaland  serene  nighnesses  will 
admit,  they  will  not  consent  to  any 
disposition  which  would  invade 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  destroy  their  acade- 
mical liberties  by  converting  them 
into  gymnasia,  &c. 

K  The  universities  must  pre* 
serve  their  freedom  of  opinion  and 
instruction. 

The  following  biographical 
sketch  is  extracted  from  the  JSrar* 
nal  des  DebaU  :-— M.  Auguste  de 
Kotzebue  was  the  son  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  legation  of  the  duke  of 
Weimar.  Being  appointed  at  die 
age  of  20  private  secreury  to 
eeneral  Baur,  one  of  the  best  in- 
zormed  military  officers  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  Russia,  he  gained  tba 
good  will  of  the  empress  Catha- 
rine, who  employed  him  to  com- 
pose some  pieces  for  her  theatrt 
of  The  HermitaeCi  A  romantic 
afiection  united  him  to  a  Russian 
young  lady  of  noble  family*  He 
rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of  prpsi- 
dent  of  the  civil  government  of 
Revel,  in  Esthonia,  and  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
was  decorated  with  several  orders* 
The  independence  of  his  mi&d 
caused  him  to  give  in  his  resigna- 
tion in  17d5.  He  acoeptedin  1796 
the  functions  of  director  of  the 
theatre  of  Vieana ;  but  he  soon 
became 
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became  disgusted  with  an  office 
iKurrounded  with  difficulties  and 
disagreements.  On  his  return  to 
Russia,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  he 
Vms  arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  and  conducted  to  Kurgan, 
a  handsome  little  town  in  Siberia, 
where  he  enjojed  his  full  liberty, 
and  had  his  pieces  played  by  the 
inhabitants.  His  numerous  friends 
soon  removed  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him  by  the 
emperor  Paul;  and  that  monarch, 
having  called  him  to  his  court, 
loadea  him  with  marks  of  kind- 
ness. During  the  first  years  of 
the  fe\^  of  Alexander,  he  tra- 
velled m  France,  Italy>  and  Ger* 
many.  He  appeared  to  settle  at 
Berlin.  Inhere  he  undertook  a 
journal;  but  having  offended 
Buonaparte,  he  withdrew  for  se- 
veral years  to  his  small  estate  in 
Esthonia.  Admiration  and  ha* 
tred  fonnd  him  out  in  his  retreat. 
While  the  Moniieur  thundered 
against  him,  the  aericultural  so- 
ciety sent  him  ploughing  ma- 
chines, and  the  English  admiral 
commanding  in  the  Baltic  gave 
c»-dersto  let  this  pacific  present 
pass  freely.  I^otzebue  took  a  sharfe 
in  the  manifestoes  and  diplomatic 
notes  of  Russia  in  the  years  1811 
and  1814.  The  emperor  Alexan- 
der rewarded  him  by  naming  him 
^t  first,  in  1813,  consul  general 
at  Kontgsberg ;  and  by  attaching 
him  afterwards,  in  1816,  to  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
\he  title  of  counsellor  of  state. 

The  climate  of  Russia  being 
nnsuited  to  his  delicate  healthy 
the  emperor  Alexander  gave  him 
leave,  m  1817,  to  travel  in  Ger- 
many as  long  as  he  thought  pro- 
per, and  continued  all  his  appoint- 
ments, without  imposing  any 
tondition  but  the  hononrable  one 


of  making  him  reports  on  the 
state,  literary,  political,  and  morale 
of  that  country.  Being  informed 
of  the  fanatical  rage  that  was  ex* 
cited  against  him  m  the  universi-* 
ties,  he  had  demanded  his  pass* 
ports  to  return  to  Russia,  when  an 
assassination  almost  unexampled 
terminated  his  life.  He  Was  only 
58  years  of  age,  but  the  public 
considered  him  to  have  been  very 
old,  because  he  had  commenced 
his  literary  career  very  youngs 
and  during  40  years  his  numerous 
writings  formed  subjects  of  con* 
versation. 

**  Dum  numeral  palmas  credidit  eui 
seuenih* 
Kotzebue  was  twice  mafried> 
and  has  left  H  children.  The 
eldest  is  a  captain  in  the  Austriaa 
service.  M.  Otto  de  Kotzebue,  a 
lieutenant  of  a  vessel  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  has  already  rendered 
himself  famous  by  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  munificence 
of  the  illustrious  chancellor  of 
Russia,  the  count  de  Romanzow. 
Another  brother,  Maurice,  an  of- 
ficer in  the'  Russian  army,  has 
published  an  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  to  Persia,  to  which 
he  was  attached.  Thus  the  talents 
of  the  sons  seem  still  to  adorn  the 
illustrious  name  left  to  them. 

SWIDSN  AND  DENMARK. 

The  governor  of  Dalecarlia 
has  presented  an  aflPecting  report 
to  the  Swedish  government,  re* 
specting  the  situation  of  40,000 
souls  in  that  province ;  who,  ac« 
cording  to  his  statement,  will» 
from  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
have  neither  bread  nof  Other 
means  of  subsistence ! 

Letters  from  Copenhagen  of 

the  27th  nit.  state,  that  two  En* 

glish  merchants  havebbtained  per* 
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mission  to  establish  granaries  ia 
Courland,  for  the  purpose  of  ha- 
ving corn  at  all  times  ready  tp 
se^a  to  England,  on  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  ports  being  at  any  time 
bpcQ. 

nvssu. 

The  important  reduction  of  10 
per  cent,  has  taken  place  in  Russia 
pn  all  goods  imported  and  export- 
jed  from  that  country,  excepting 
on  those  that  pay  advalorem» 

The  Russian  government  is  fit- 
ting out  twe  expeditions  for  scien- 
tific researches  in  remote  »eas- 
Each  will  consist  of  two  ships: 
one  of  them  is  designed  to  make 
discoveries  towards,  the  north 
pole, 

*  Letters  from  Petersburgh,  of 
tlie  15.th  ult.  mention,  that  prince 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  son  of  king 
Gustavus  IV.,  has  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  emperor,  his 
uncle,  to  proceed  to  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  his  stu- 
dies at  Oxford.  Keport  speaks 
highly  of  the  virtues  and  talents 
ofthis  unfortunate  young  prince, 
who  excites  universal  interest 
and  sympathy  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

ASIA* 

Recent  Calcutta  papers  describe 
the  interior  of  India  as  being  ge- 
nerally tranquil  i  though  in  some 
parts,  as  the  Beitool  valley,  and 
,the  Nagpore  country,  refractory 
jbri^anas  continue  to  produce  dis* 
turhances.  Letters  from  Hus- 
.<eii;iabady  of  the  10th  Octobtr, 
state,  ^bat  Sheikh  Dulloo,  a  cele- 
l^rated  Pindaree  chief,  had  made 
lus  appearance  in  the  Beitool  val- 
ley y^ith  a  train  of  folfewe^^s.  Ap- 
pa  Sahib  was  also  collecting  his 
foroef  in  all  dix^ctions,  ^ccorc^ing 
to  these  accounts;  while  intelh- 
ggice  from  Poona}^  rj&presente^ 


the  inhabitants  of  the  late  pdsh- 
wa'0  territory  as  so  restless  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  dis- 
patch his  majesty's  67th  regiment 
of  foot  from  Bombay  toward^  Se- 
roor, 

A  Ceylon  paper  has  reached 
town  of  the  19th  of  September; 
at  which  period  the  hostile  ^love- 
ments  of  the  Gandians  were,  it  is 
asserted,  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
native  who  had  assumed  ihe  of- 
fice  of  king  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  as  also  his  princi- 
pal adviser;  and  the  people  of  the 
country  were  in  many  places  tea* 
dering  their  submission. 

AFRICA. 

The  Cape  Town  gazetteof  Ja- 
nuary 2,  181 9,  has  been  received, 
which  contains  an  accouiit  of  an 
expedition  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  Cafiree  country,  m 
order  to  support  a  faithful  CaJree 
chief,  named  G^ka,  and  to  pu- 
nish a  rebellious  chief,  named 
•TSambie-  This  expedkion  was 
completely  successful  s  reinstating 
Gaika  in  possession  of  his  lano^ 
and  property,  and  taking  from 
'TSambie  near  11,000  head  (* 
cattle. 

In  a  letter  from  Grand  Csuro 
are  the  following  details  of  the 
first  interview  of  the  unfortunatr 
Abdallah,  chief  of  the.  Wepbab- 
ites,  with  the  viceroy  pf  Egypt* 
The  latter  received  the  prisoner 
with  much  kindness;  and  asked 
h]m>  among  other  questions,  *  Is 
Ibrahim  Pasha  a  good  G[ene- 
ral  V'  «*  Your  son/'  replied  Abdal- 
lah, with  great  firmness  and  dig- 
nity, **  is,  though  young,  a  con- 
sumn^ate  captam ;  I  have  comb- 
ed valiantly  against  him,  but  for- 
tune has  decix&d  on  my  life*  Ypa 
are  powerful,  and  I  believe  gene- 
rous. Do  not  reMr4  the  fatp  which 
I  know 
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1  Itno^  awaits  me.  I  only  recom- 
mend to  you  my  capital  and  my 
family.  *'  «  Abdallah,  "  replied 
the  viceroy,  «*  the  fall  of  your  ca- 
(ntal  cost  the  grand  seignior,  my 
l^vercttgn,  and  me,  immense  sums, 
and  the  lives  of  some  thousands  of 
men*  This  city  must  be  disman- 
tled, in  order  to  eten^ize  the  infa- 
ttij  and  the  punishment  of  a  sect 
rebellions  to  the  Koran.  The  in- 
habitants will  be  invited  to  go 
and  settle  elsewhere.  Your  famfly 
is  in  safety;  I  have  received  tt 
under  my  special  protection.  Be 
assured  of  this,  and  make  your- 
self easy.  *' 

f  rince  Abdallah  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  be- 
headed. 

AUKKICA, 

New  York  papers  to  the  iOth 
Bit.  feve    been    received.    The 
t        congress  closed  its  session  on  the 
I        evening  of  the   3d ;  "  beyond* 
1        which,  *^  Says  The  National  IntM- 
1       iencir,  « their  constitutional  term 
of  service  did  not  permit  them  to 
'       extend. ''--^These  papers  contain 
'        the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
'        senate  upon  the  conduct  of  gene- 
ralJackson,  and  the  Seminole  war: 
—The  report,  after  taking  a  de- 
tailed view  of  the  whole  of  gene- 
ral Jackson's  military  proceed- 
ings, in  which  they  consider  that 
he ««  disregarded  the  •  positive  or- 
ders of  the  department  of  war,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws,"  ob- 
serves futther,  that  the  tendency 
of  his  measures  was—"  to  involve 
the  nation  in  a  war  without  her 
cbnsent,  and  for  reasons  of  his 
(general  Jackson*s)  own,  uncon- 
nected with  his    military    func- 
tions, *• — In  reviewing,  the  execu- 
tion of  Arbudinot  and  Ambrister, 
the  comnikt^  obs6rTe»)tliat»:  "  as- 
prisoners  of  war  ,they  were  onii*' 


tied  to  claim  from  the  American 
government  that  protection  which* 
the  most  savage  of  our  foes  have 
uniformly  experienced,  when  dis- 
armed and  in  our  power.  Hu- 
manity shudders  at  the  idea  of  a 
cool- blooded  execution  of  prison- 
ers disarmed  and  in  the  powet  of 
the  conqueror."—"  The  principle 
assumed  by  the  comniaiiding  gei 
neral,  that  Arbttthnot  and  A*m- 
brister,  by  uniting  in  war  against 
the  United  States,  v^ile  we  were 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  •be- 
came outlaws  and  pirates,  aiid  liaV 
bleto-snfier  death,'  is  not  recogni- 
sed in  any  code  of  national  law.  '* 
The  committee  of  representatives 
aho'disapproved'his  conduct;  but 
these  decisions,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  were  afterwards  set  aside. 

The  New  York  papers  comtxiu- 
nicate  the  important  intelligenre 
of  the  coticlusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  by  whicfa*  the  Floridas  are 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for 
the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars*; 
out  of  which  the  claims  of  the 
American  merchants  in  Spain  are 
to  be  satisfied.  The  treaty  coa* 
firms  all  grants  of  land  in  the 
Floridasfrom  the  Spanish  govern-^ 
ment,  prior  to  the  1st' of  January 
iS18.  It  also  settles  the  differ- 
ence respecting  the  boundary  of 
Louisiana,  tovrards  the  Mexican 
provinces.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion commences  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sabine,  and  runs  up  that  rivel^ 
to  the  nqrlh-westem  corner  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana  ;  thence 
north  to  the  Red  river;  thenc^ 
up  that  i^ver  to  the  100th  degree 
of  west  longitude ;  thence  north 
to  the  river  Arkansaw;  thence 
up  that  river  to  its  source ;  thence 
to  tHe  42d  degree  of  north  lati« 
tilde, '-  and  on  &at  parallel  of  latt* 
tilde  west  to  the  Facific- Oeeaii 
(E  3)  The 
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The  treaty  was  subaiitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  on  the 
22d  of  Februaiy.  This  surrender 
of  Spanish  territory  to  the  United 
States  is  an  eveut  of  a  very  gnve 
and  interesting  ns^ture  to  En- 
gland ;  for  the  possessors  of  Flo« 
rida  have  the  power*  when  they 


ples^  to  exert  it»  of  intercepting 
the  tn|de,  ^nd  threatening  the  exr 
istence,  of  our  West  India  islands, 
A  Mr,  Currie  has  lately  pur- 
chased lOyOOO  acres  of  land  in 
the  Illinois  territory,  and  is  fomw 
ing  4  pew  E^nglish  settlement 
(here. 


A  return  of  all  the  military  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  serving  in 
India  at  the  date  of  the  last  dispatches;  distinguishing  the  numbers  of 
0ie  king's  forces  from  those  of  the  con^panyi  and  the  £)uit>peans 
froni  the  natives ; 

nEOUL4R  TROOBS, 

King's—Cavalry  . , . , « •..«•...« .  ♦4',692 

Infantry , , l7,858-i — ^92^ 

Company's — European  artillery  • , •  4»383 

European  infantry  • , , ,  •  •   8,120   ■    ■     7>70S 

Native  cavalry  ..•• «•  HiOll 

Native  infantry  , 132,815 

Katiye  artillery,  including  gun  Lascars  attach- "I      «  •»cft        leo  cqk 

^d^theEurope^marulfery /     8>759 152,585 

Toul  regulars 182,838 

l&REGVLAR  TROOPS. 

{Native  cavalry , ,•..•••••. 7,659 

Native  infantry    *,, 17>082  24,741 

invalids  4nd  pensioners,  ••,••,•••« 5,875 


The  landed  interest  of  De« 
Yonshire  and  Cornwall  have 
come  to  a  resolution  to  erect 
^n  iron  bridge  across  Hamoaze, 
iimilar  to  the  Sunderland  in  point 
,if  height,  viz.  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  admit  the  sons 
of  Neptune  passing  under  without 
striking  their  colours.  In  respect 
of  arches,  it  will  have  the  same 
number  as  the  Southwark;  the 
central  one  spanning  the  whole 
breadth  of  Hamoaze,  the  other 
two  (under  which  the  stieets  of 


Grand  total 213,454 

Torpoint  and  New  Passage  will 
respectively  p;iss)  are  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  tolerably 
level  roadway  of  70  feet  wide,  in- 
cluding the  footway  of  10  feet 
each.  The  name  fixed  on  is  "  The 
Union  Bridge,"  as  its  key-stone 
will  unite  the  counties. 

The  Troon  harbour,  on  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  which  was  be- 
gun by  the  duke  of  Portland  tome 
years  ago,  has  been  some  time 
completed,  The  duke  is  said  to 
have  expended  200,000/,  on  this 


•  This  Dumber  iocludet  two  regiments  of  light  dragoons,  embarked  in  February 
tast  for  India,  for  the  relief  of  other  regiments  on  that  station.  The  stiength  of 
fbe  two  regiments  was  9S9men. 

f  Four  regpients  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infimtry  are  under  gr4er«  to  rftuni  to 
f^rope,  G^nsiating  in  ^  wM?,  of  ^Sl^  m^m 

uadextakio^i 
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undertaking  ;  the  object  of  which 
is,  to  afford  a  shipping  for  the 
coals  of  the  extensive  minesbelong- 
ing  to  his  grace  in  that  district. 

A  cause  of  importance  to  the 
landed  interest  was  tried  at  Here- 
ford, in  which  Mrs.  Pytts,  of  Kyre 
House,  recovered  700/.  damages 
against  Thomas  Benbow,  of  Hed- 
more,  and  Edward  Holder  of  the 
Whvle,  for  double  the  value  of 
cattle  which  they  aided  and  assist- 
ed her  tenant  (W.  Mason)  in  re- 
moving from  an  estate  called  Ne- 
therwood,  in  Herefordshire,  to  pre- 
vent the  same  being  distrained  for 
considerable  rent  due. 

One  of  the  largest  ficlories  in 
Yorkshire,  situated  at  Leeds,  erect- 
ed by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Gor. 
side;  at  an  expense  of  60,000/., 
for  the  manufacture  of  flax,  can- 
vas, and  linen,  &c.  has  been  closed, 
and  several  hundreds  of  hands  in 
consequence  turned  out  of  em- 
^oy.  It  is  said  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  late  proprietor,  Mr, 
Oorside,  to  removt  to  the  United 
States,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  he  intends  carrying 
on  similar  manufactures  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

24, — At  the  Devon  Assizes,  a 
woman  was  found  guilty  of  poi- 
soning her  husband — and,  more 
horrible  still,  a  son  for  attempt* 
ing  to  poison  his  mother  !  The 
Wretched  parent  was  compelled  to 
appear  as  the  principal  evidence 
i^gainst  her  unnatural  child. 

As  the  workmen  of  Mr.  A* 
Marks,  of  Liskeard,  were  cutting 
across  an  ash  tree,  they  discovered 
a  bird's  nest  in  the  interior  of  tl^e 
tree,  containing  thre^  ^ggs,  T)i^ 
J^est  was  entirdy  surrounded  with 
sound  timber,  about  eight  inches 
;)iick^  without  the  le^t  appearance 


of  an  opening  to  the  outside. 
About  thirty  years  since,  a  simi- 
lar discovery  was  made  in  ply- 
moutTi  dock-yard  ;  a  bird  called 
a  heckmal  being  found  sitting  ofi 
its  eggs,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
oak  tree,  which,  by  its  immense 
growth,  must  have  been  inclosed 
80  or  90  years.  The  eggs,  on 
being  touched,  fell  into  dust :  the 
skeleton  of  the  bird  and  its  nest 
have  been  preserved  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  curioub.  The  in- 
closure  of  living  toads  in  large 
blocks  of  marble  has  been  occa* 
sionally  perceived  ;  but  the  above 
discovery  is  a  novel  circumstance, 
and  merits  tlie  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Wm, 
Peel,  on  hearing  of  the  unfortu- 
nate failure  of  the  Tamworth 
bank,  immediately  sent  a  munifi- 
cent sum  of  money  to  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  'the 
inconvenience  and  distress  of  the 
lesser  tradesmen  and  poorerclasses^ 
without  distinction  ;  and  on  one 
day,  ISO  persons  received  dona* 
tions  equal  to  pnehalf  of  their 
loss, 

A  small  plot  of  land,  at  flew- 
town,  in  Montgomeryshire,  the 
property  of  J.  Jones,  esq.  of  Black- 
nail,  was  sold  by  auction,  a  few 
days  ago,  at  the  rate  of  titree  bun* 
dred  pounds  per  acre. 

FISHERtfiS. 

It  appears  almost  incredible, 
but  It  seems  i^n^oubtedly  true, 
that  ip  the  comparj^iively  short 
^pace  of  three  centuries,  the  cnor- 
ipous  sum  of  three  hymdred  mil- 
lions sterling  worth  of  fish,  ha^ 
bfen  caught  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
co^t  of  Scotland  ;  while  the  na- 
tives, during  this  time^^  have  beei\ 
doing  little  or  nothing,  although 
(E  4)  &e 
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the  fish  were  almost  at  their  very 
doors. 

LORD  WILLIAM   HOWARD. 

The  earlof  Carlisle, and  Henry 
Howard,  esq.   of  Corby,   lately 
gave  orders  to  search  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Grey  stoke  church,  for  the 
remains  of  their  celebrated  ances- 
tor, lord  William  Howard,  baron 
of  Gilsland,  who  was  warden  of 
the  Western  Marches  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  whose  vigorous 
measures  against  the  Mqss- troopers 
form  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
the  poetical  writings  of  Walter 
Scott. — Lord   William   was    the 
third  son  of  Thomas  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  was  beheaded  in  the 
same  reign  for  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
while  a  prisoner  in  Fotheringhay 
castle.     His  elder  brother,  Philip 
earl  of  Arundel,  married  the  lady 
Ann,  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  the 
lord  Dacre,  and  settled  at  Grey. 
stoke  castle ;  while  lord  William 
married  the  other  co-heiress,  lady 
Elizabeth,  and  settled  at  Na worth 
castle,  being  baron  of  Gilsland : 
from  the  elder  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly are  descended,  the  present  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  SuflFolk 
and  Efiingham,  &c. ; — from  the 
younger  branch  are  descended, 
the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  Corby.— At  the  depth  of 
about  five  feet  from  the  surface, 
thcskeleton  was  discovered,  nearly 
entire ;  it  measured  about  six  feet, 
and  showed  the  remains  of  a  per- 
son of  strong  and  athletic  make. 
The  teefh  were  all  perfect  in  the 
under  jaw,  and  the  shape  of  the 
skull  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  original  portrait  of  lord  Wil- 
liam, m  the  possession  of   Mr. 
Howard,  of  Corby.    We  believe 
it  is  H;e  intention  of  lord  Carlisle 
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to  have  the  remains  of  his  ances- 

tor  translated  to  the  beautiful 
ipausoleura  at  his  lordship's  seat 
at  Castle  Howard.  No  coffin  or 
inscription  was  found,  and  t&e 
body  seems  to  have  been  buried 
in  a  common  grave. 

A  gardener  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumfries  lately  sold  a 
cow  to  a  butcher  in  that  town, 
which  was  killed.  In  the  second 
stomach  of  the  animal  was  found 
an  old-fashioned  silver  spoon,  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
This  spoon  was  soon  xecognised 
by  the  owner,  who  had  missed  it 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago ;  and 
who  certainly  never  dreamed  that 
the  pilferer,  upon  whom  he  had 
bestowed  so  many  maledictions, 
was  a  four-footed  animal. 

John  Gaffikin,  butcher  of  Bel- 
fast, has  in  his  possession  a  sow  of 
tlie  improved  Berkshire  breed, 
reared  by  David  Coatsworth,  of 
Shane's  castle,  measuring  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  5  feet  2  inches— girth  6 
feet  1  inch-— breadth  across  the 
shoulders,  about  20  inches — ^and 
height  little  more  than  2  feet.  Slie 
is  remarkably  fat,  and  considered 
a  veiry  great  curiosity. 

There  is  at  present  a  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  trade  of  the 
Tyne,  named  the  "  Betsy  Caines/' 
which  w:is  originally  the  royal 
yacht  that  conveyed  king  William 
III.  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1688.  She  underwent  a  repair 
during  the  last  autumn,  when  ber 
principal  timbers  were  found  in  so 
perfect  a  state  as  to  be  quite  fit 
for  further  service.  Part  of  the 
ornamental  work  and  gilding  of 
the  cf  bin  remained  till  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  when  the  rude 
hands  qf  the  carpenter  tore  down 

those 
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those  traces  of  royaky  and  anti- 
quity. 

An  old  seaman,  about  90  years 
of  ajge,  is  now  living  at  South 
Shiems,  who  has  been  no  less 
than  48  voyages  to  the  Greenland 
fishery. — Being  sent  upon  one  oc- 
casion with  a  boat's  crew,  to  make 
fast  a  rope  to  an  iceberg,  he  alone 
mounted  the  floating  island,  and 
the  boat  left  him.  On  walking 
roand  to  the  sunny  side  of  the 
pillar  of  ice,  he  observed  a  large 
white  bear  basking.  He  imme- 
diately called  to  his  comrades  to 
fetch  a  spear ;  but  bruin,  not  ap- 
pearing disposed  to  await  its  ar- 
rival, was  preparing  to  attack  the 
man,  who,  with  great  presente  of 
mind,  took  from  his  foot  one  of 
his  heavy  shoes,  armed  with  iron 
spikes,  and  with  a  desperate  blow 
felled  his  brute  assailant,  A  re- 
petition of  blows  soon  deprived 
the  animal  of  life,  and  the  gallant 
seaman  brought  him  home  as  a 
trophy  of  genuine  heroism.  He 
still  preserves  the  bear's  head^ 
which  is  hung  up  in  his  apart- 
ment. By  means  of  a  string  at- 
tached to  it,  he  makes  the  mouth 
to  open  and  shut  when  any  stran- 
ger visits  him. 

fNTERBSTXNG  TO  OARDENKRS. 

Ammoiliacal  liquor,  produced 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  from 
coal,  will  ejQFectually  destroy  the 
grub  and  other  worms,  which  so 
often  defeat  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  gardener,  particularly  his  early 
crops.  So  far  is  the  liquid  from 
injuring  the  tenderest  plant,  that 
it  seems  rather  US  invigorate  it 
than  otherwise. 

SINGULAR  DISCOVBRY. 

While  a  labourer  was  digging 
peat  in  the  moss  at  Lia  Mancha, 


parish  of  Newlands,  once  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  his 
spade  struck  against  something 
hard,  which,  upon  digging,  was 
found  to  be  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  identified  by  some  old  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  that 
of  a  coachtaan  of  the  late  earl  of 
Dundonald,  grandfather  to  the 
present  lord  Cochrane,  who  about 
74>  years  ago  committed  suicide, 
by  cutting  his  throat,  and  was  bu^ 
ried  in  this  spot  in  a  sack.  The 
straw  ropes  which  had  fastened 
the  sack  were  found  almost  fr«sh, 
although  the  sack  was  nearly  all 
consumed.  The  clothes  on  -  tlie 
body,  stockmgs,  and  garters,  were 
also  almost  entire,  and  the  colour 
of  the  vest  (red  velvet)  little  de- 
cayed. The  razor  also,  with 
which  he  had  taken  away  his  life, 
was  found  at  his  side.  The  body 
Itself  was  in  such  a  state  of  pre- 
servation,  tliat  it  could  be  lifted 
entire,  and  carried  away  for  rc-ia- 
terment ;  but  the  neighbours  strip- 
ped it  of  most  part  of  the  clothe% 
each  curious  to  secure  a  re- 
membrance of  this  extraordinary 
fact. 

THK  PERSIAN  AMBASSADOR. 

A  Paris  paper  contains  some 
curious  details  of  the  history  of 
Mirza  Abdoul  Hassan  Khan,  the 
Persian  ambassador,  now  at  Paris 
on  his  way  to  London.  Being 
descended  from  a  distinguished 
family,  who  occupied  the  highest 
post  of  honour  and  power  under 
the  kings  of  Persia,  he  himself 
when  young  was  appointed  to  the 

foverninent  of  a  district  of  tht 
ingdom  of  Persia  bordering  oa 
the  Persian  gulf.  While  thus  ea- 
joying  his  sovereign's  favour,  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  not  uncommon 
in  the  despotic  countriesof  theeast, 
~  plunged 
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plunged  him  from  the  pinnacle  of 
nonour»  into  the  deptns  of  ad* 
versity.  His  uncle,  who  at  that 
time  filled  the  situatton  of  prime 
minister  at  the  court  of  Persia,  was 
accused,  by  the  calumnies  of 
jealous  courtiers,  of  asoiring  to 
the  throne ;  and  the  royal  displea- 
sure, of  which  he  in  consequence 
became  the  victim,  extended  its 
withering  effects  to  all  his  family. 
The  unfortunate  minister  was  put 
to  death,  and  his  property  confis- 
cated to  the  crown,  while  several 
of  his  relations  lost  their  lives  or 
had  their  eyes  put  out,  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  they 
happened  to  be  connected  with 
bis  family.  Abdoul  Hassan,  the 
ambassador,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  government  and  threatened 
with  a  similar  fate,  happily  escaped 
death  by  being  forgotten  till  ven- 
geance  was  satisfied,  and  after 
languishing  in  prison  for  three 
months  was  allowed  to  retire  from 
office  and  danger  into  foreign 
lands.  His  first  object  was  to  vi- 
sit the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca,  and  thLr  pilgrimage  in- 
spired him  with  cne  wish  of  more 
distant  travel.  Accordingly,  after 
seeing  the  chief  city  of  the  Wecha- 
bites,  and  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
he  embarked  at  Bassorah  on  board 
an  English  vessel  for  Calcutta, 
during  the  time  that  marquis 
Wellesley  was  governor-general 
of  India.  In  the  British  India, 
.and  particularly  the  Deccan,  he 
spent  three  years ;  when  proceed- 
ing to  Bombay,  he  learned  that 
his  sovereign  had  made  a  tardy 
discovery  of  his  innocence,  and, 
restoring  him  to  favour,  had  sum- 
moned him  home.  In  1809,  by 
the  influence  of  a  surviving  uncle, 
who  was.  minister  of  finance,  he 


was  sent  to  England  in  quality  of 
ambassador,  accompanied  byM. 
Morier,  who  was  at  that  time  se* 
cretary  of  embassy  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  In  London  he  remained 
only  seven  months,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Persia  along  with  sir  G. 
Ousley,  who  was  appointed  onr 
minister  to  Persia.  In  his  passa^ 
home  the  vessel  touched  at  Rio» 
Janeiro,  and  Abdoul  Hassan  was 
perhaps  the  first  Persian  ambassa- 
dor that  saw  the  new  world.  When 
he  returned  to  his  master,  his  ser- 
vices were  requited  with  the  title 
of  khan,  and  new  marks  of  confi- 
dence. He  was  employed  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Russia  in  1815, 
and  in  the  following  year  proceed- 
ed as  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  whence  he  returned  home 
after  a  stay  of  three  years.  The 
ambassador  is  not  only  known  for 
his  diplomatic  services,  but  his  li* 
terary  attainments  and  elegant  ac- 
complishments. He  is  known  to 
have  cultivated  learning  widi  dU 
stinguished  success.  He  speab 
several  languages,  English,  Ara- 
bic, Russian,  and  Hmdostaneet 
He  has  written  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  England,  India,  and 
Russia,  which,  whatever  be  its 
merits,  has  been  honoured  by  \m 
sovereign  with  the  title  of  **  The 
wonderful  book ; "  and  to^  tbif 
"  wonderful  book "  he  is  said  to 
be  adding  fresh  claims  to  the  fa- 
vour of  &e  great  ii|i^,  by  annexing 
his  observations  0|i  France  and 
Germany.  Mirza  Ahdoul  HaSf 
san  is  about  44  years  of  age,  of 
an  ordinary  height,  but  of  a  noble 
and  agreeable  exterior.  His  min4 
is  as  enlightened  by  study  and  ex- 
perience as  his  manners  are  grace- 
ful and  polished  by  his  extensive 
travel;  ^nd  Us  intercourse  witli 
.     .  tho 
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the  highest  society.  He  is  an  ac- 
corate  observer  of  works  of  arty 
and  takes  an  account  of  the  most 
Tem^rloLhle  chefs  ePauvpes  which  he 
visits  in  the  French  capital. 

MRITAL  OF  THB  PERSIAN  AMBAS* 
SADOX.  AND  THE  FAIR  CIRCAS- 
SIAN. 

About  three  this  afternoon  his 
majesty's  schooner  Pioneer  arrived 
in  the  roads,  and  very  shortly  af- 
ter the  boat  belonging  to  the  cus- 
toms put  o£F  fromner  under  a  sa- 
lute. She  had  on  board  the  Per- 
^an  ambassador  and  suite,  who 
on  landing  were  greeted  with  an- 
other saliite  from  the  euns  at  the 
heights.  As  the  schooner  had 
been  seen  for  some  time  before 
her  arrival,  there  was  an  amasing 
concourse  of  people  assembled  on 
the  beach,  and  the  novet  nature 
of  the  arrival  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
personshabited  in  silks  and  turbans, 
with  daggers  and  long  beards,  in 
no  small  deeree  attracted  the  at- 
tiention  of  me  inhabitants,  whose 
curiosity  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  different  ac- 
eonnts  of  the  beauty  of  the  fair 
Circassian  ;  and  had  not  a  coach 
been  provided  at  the  water's  edge, 
I  much  doubt  if  his  excellency  and 
suite  would  have  reached  the  inn 
without  considerable  difficulty. 
The  crowd  followed  to  Wright's 
hotel  nearly  as  fast  as  the  carnage, 
it  being  reported  by  some  that 
the  fair  female  was  in  a  mask, 
Bnder  the  habit  of  a  male  attendi- 
ant,  while  others  stated  that  she 
would  not  be  landed  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  however,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  boat,  a  second  boat 
^ame  fa)to  ^^  harhou7«  and  land* 


ed  the  Circassian  beauty!  She 
was  attended  from  the  schooner 
by  lieutenant  Graham,  of  the  pre* 
ventive  service,  and  two  black 
eunuchs.  She  was  scarcely  seen  \ 
for  the  instant  she  landed  she  was 
put  into  a  coach,  which  conveyed 
her  to  the  inn.  She  had  on  a 
hood,  which  covered  the  upper 
part  of  her  head,  and  a  large  silk 
shawl  screened  the  lower  part  of 
her  face,  across  the  nose,  from  ob* 
servation :  therefore  her  eyes, 
which  are  truly  beautiful,  and 
part  of  her  forehead,  were  the 
only  parts  of  her  beauties  that 
could  be  seeii.  She  is  of  the  mid* 
die  stature,  and  appeared  very  in- 
teresting. Her  look  was  languid 
from  illness,  arising  from  a  rough 
passage.  She  was  conducted  to 
a  bed  xpora  on  reaching  the  irni. 
but  no  one  was  allowed  to  attend* 
her  but  the  eunuchs. 

«*  Windsor  Castk,  Jfril  S— 
His  majesty  continues  to  enjoy  a 

food  state  of  bodily  health,  and 
as  been  tranquil  and  cheerful 
through  the  last  month ;  but  his 
majesty's  disorder  remains  undi- 
minished.^' 

The  earl  of  Hardwicke  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  board 
of  agriculture,  vice  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  resigned. 

The  list  oi  the  subscriptions  at 
Calcutta  to  the  noble  Waterloo 
fund  is  at  last  received.  The  a» 
mount  is  281,500  rupees,  about 
80,000/.  sterling  for  that  settle- 
ment. The  marquis  of  Hastings 
opened  the  subscription  with  2000 
rupees,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  giving  1000  rupees 
each. 

12. — ^Thisaftenioon,at  the  time 
the  dul^e  of  York  was  in  attend* 
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aace  upon  the  kiiig»  at  Windsor,. 
M  his  royal  highness  was  in  the 
act  of  opening  me  door  of  a  room 
in  Windsor  Castle^  to  enter  it»  one 
of  his  spurs  caught  the  kx^  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pantaloons,  or 
trowsers,  which  caused  him  to 
fall ;  when  he  unfortunately  broke 
the  bone  of  his  right  arm,  about 
three  inches  above  the  elbow  joint. 
Th»  fracture  was  set  very  soon  af- 
ter the  accident  by  Mr.  O^Reilly, 

24. -p- Charles  Rennett,  who 
stands  accused  witb  stealing  the 
cfaikl  of  Mr.  Horsley,  reached 
town  this  morning  from  Harwich, 
where  he  had  arrived  the  preced- 
ing day,  in  the  custody  of  a  police- 
officer  of  Guxhav^n.  He  seemed 
to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
despair.  Mr.  Bimie,  on  being  in* 
foraied  of  Rennett's  aniv^,  di- 
rected the  officers  who  had  come 
with  him  to  be  brou^t  into  his. 
presence.  He  also  dispatched  a 
special  messen^r  to  Mr.  Horsley, 
reqnestmg  his  immediate  attend- 
«mce  at  me  office.  Mr.  Horsley 
lost  no  time  in  attending  ^is' 
summons,  and  on  his  introduction 
to  Mr.  Bimie,  stated,  that  by  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Harmer,  his  solicitor, 
he  had  preferred  two  bills  of  in- 
dictment against  Rennett  on  Fri- 
day, before  the  grand  jury  of  the. 
dty  of  Lcmdon,  and  that  the 
grand  inry  had  returned  them 
true  bills.  The  prisoner  made  no- 
defence,  and  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  trial.  Attheprison« 
ar's  desire  the  trial  is  postponed 
till  next  sessions. 
25*«-Thisaftemoonthe  dukeand 
duchese  of  Kent  arrilred  at  Ken- 

50.— The  fraternity  of  shoe-, 
makers  has,  unquesdonablyf  giv- 
en rise  to  some  chamcten   of 


Seat  wcMTth  and  gfeaios.  Thelafe^ 
r*  Hokroft  was  ori^afly  a 
shoemaker ;  and  thoi^  he  wiu* 
unhappily,  at  the  be^nning  of  due 
French  revolution,  mfected  widi 
French  principles,  yet  he  was  cer« 
tainly  a  man  of  great  genius,  and^ 
on  the  whole,  a  moral  writer. 
His  dramatic  pieces  must  n&k 
among  the  best  of  those  on  die 
English  stage.  Robert  Bloom- 
field  wrote  his  poem  of  « Th»' 
Farmer's  Boy,''  while  employed 
at  this  business ;  and  Dr.  Wm* 
Carey,  professor  of  Saasorit  and 
Bengalee  in  the  cdUege  of  Fort 
Wilfiam,  Calcutta,  aro  (he  aUe 
and  inde£iitigable  translator  of 
the  scriptures  into  many  of  the 
eastern  languages,  wits,  in  early' 
life,  a  shoemaker  in  Nordiamp- 
tonshire.  Mr.  John  Struthers,  the 
author  of  The  Poor  Man*s  Sab- 
badi.  Peasant's  Deaths  and  other 
poems  of  merit,  still  continues  tfai» 
business.  The  present  Mr.  Gifibrd* 
the  translator  of  Jwrenal,  and  the 
supposed  editor  of  the  Quarterly^ 
Review,  spent  some  of  hireaiiy^ 
days  in  learning  the  **  craft  and^ 
mystery"  of  a  moe  maker. 

The  plan  oSbred  to  the  bank  » 
said  to  have  been  recoiunended- 
by  Mr.  Ricardo;  accordbg  to 
which,  the  bank  shotdd  never  pay* 
in  coin,  but  in  bars  of  gold  at  th^ 
standard  price :  in  fine,  it  is  ad«^ 
vised,  that  the  bank  ^udl  at  ail* 
times  buy  gold  when  offered,  at^ 
S/.  7f . ;  and  sell  it,  when  demattdi* 
ed,  at  Sk  It.  104/.  This  scheme 
may  have  been  derived  from  the 
pacdce  of  the  bank  of  Ham* 
burghi  This  bank  (as  wekarar 
from  a  latde  work,  entided  **  A> 
Statement  of  the  Pars  of  £«« 
chasH^,  and  Trade  in  BttUion"> 
w  **  hotmd  by  its  constitutioa  to* 
receive 
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nceiTe  all  siret  ihat  is  brougbt 
in>  sit  the  rate  of  27  mks.  fOs. 
banpoy  for  the  mark  of  fine  or 
fun  stiver;  for  which  the  person 
who  deposits  has  credit  given  him 
fipon  the  books  of  the  bank.  But 
thfe  bank  returns  all  silvfer  called 
Ibr.by  any  persons  having  an  ac- 
count there,  or  holding  a  bill  of 
•¥cbange»  payable  in  bank  money 
on  Hamburghv  at  the  rate  of  27 
mks*  12sh.  b^co,  the  mark  of 
pure  or  fine  silver.*' 

The  followmg  general  order 
has  been  issued  from  the  horse- 
guard*: 

OBMiaAL  oania. 
Horse-guards,  April  5»  1S19. 

It  has  be«i  represented  to  his 
it>yal  highness  the  prince  regent* 
that  lieut«.T.  Hasker  and  ensign 
£•  Ring»  who  have  been  recenuy 
placed  on  the  Iialf-pay  from  the 
^th  regt.t  have  grossly  insulted 
aM»d  challenged  lieut.-col«  Frede- 
rick, commanding  that  regt«,  up- 
on the  grounds  ot  his  conduct  to- 
w^ards  ^tm  in  the  capacity  of 
covimanding  officer*  w}iile  they 
were  on  full  par  under  bis  orders. 
As  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  disciplin^e  of  £e  service  to  per- 
init  the  notion  to  pa$s  with  impu** 
luty,  that  when  an  officer  is  placed 
uponiialf-pay,  ^  shall  feel  at  li» 
berty  to  set  aside  all  the  restraints 
of  d^orum  and  subordination* 
by  S>pu^ing  feeliii^s  of  personal 
swsenwemt  towards  his  former 
com|B9nding  officer*  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  reeent*  in  the 
naoie  mi  on  thj9  b^alf  of  his 
majesty*  has  been  pleased  to  com- 
mand* that  his  dis^kasore  upon 
this  flagrant  aa  of  misconduct* 
shaH  be  marked  by  etfuiag  the 
nam^s  of  l%»  T«  Hasloer  and  eot. 
^.  R^i  from  fih^  Urtiof  the  army* 
The  pnnce  roigent*  in  the  name 


and  on  the  behalf  of  Us  mnjesty, 
has  also  been  pleased  to  commamdi 
that  as  lieut.  R.  W.  Lambrecht, 
on  the  half-pay  of  the  3d  garrison 
battalion*  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  challenge  from  ensign  Ring 
to  lieut.*col.  Frederick*  appears  to 
have  been  equally  culpable*  his 
name  shall  in  At  manner  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  the  army. 

The  conomander-in-chief  has 
received  the  prince  regent's  com* 
mands  te  promulgate  to  the  army* 
the  above  declaration  of  his  royal 
hk'hness's  pleasure  on  the  subject 
oflieut.  T.  Hasker  and  ensign  E. 
Rine*  and  of  lieut.  R.  W.  Lam* 
breoit*  in  order  that  officers  on 
half-pay  may  be  sensible*  that 
whenever  they  so  far  forget  dieir 
duty  as  to  give  vent  to  feelings 
of  personal  animosity  and  resent- 
ment against  their  former  com- 
manding officer*  on  the  grounde 
of  hb  conduct  towards  them  iii 
his  official  capacity  durine  the 
time  they  were  serving  un£r  his 
command*  they  will  not  fail  to 
draw  upon  themselves  the  royal 
displeasure  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  hereby  expressed  against  the  in* 
dlviduals  to  whom  this  order  spe- 
cially applies.  The  commanoer- 
in^chief^hasit  further  in  command 
to  express  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent's  approbation  cf  the 
line  of  conduct  adopted  on  this 
occasion  by  lieut«-coL  Frederick* 
aiKl  to  dedare*  that  anr  officer* 
who  shall  prove  so  unmmdful  of 
what  is  due  to  his  station*  and  so 
regardless  of  military  discipline* 
as  to  accept  a  challenge  given  on 
srounds  similar  to  those  on  which 
mae  officers-  presumed  to  dial- 
leiu|;e  their  former  commander* 
will  incur  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent's  hi^iest  dispha* 
sl^«• 

By 
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By  command  of  hit  royal  high* 
ness  the  commander-in-chief^ 

Harry  Calvert,  adj.-gen. 

MAY. 

FRANCE, 

The  Paris  papers  of  Saturday 
the  15th  inst.  contain  the  termi- 
nation, on  the  preceding  day,  of 
the  trial  of  Marinet  and  Cantillony 
accused  of  having  attempted  the 
life  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  proceedings  of  the  fifth  and 
last  day  commenced  with  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  case  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court.  The  jury  re- 
mained in  deliberation  an  hour, 
and  declared  the  prisoners  not 
guilty.  They  were  then  set  at 
liberty;  and  the  advocate-gene- 
ral, addressing  them  by  name* 
first  informed  Cantillon  that  he 
was  acquitted,  and  that  there  wa« 
no  further  charge  against  him. 
He  th^  congratulated  Marinet 
on  his  acquittal,  both  as  regarded 
himself  and  the  French  nation* 
Alluding  to  the  supposition  that 
a  safe-conduct  had  been  given  to 
Marinet,  he  denied  this  to  be 
founded  in  fact ;  but  added,  **  The 
French  government  is  honour^ 
able  in  this  a£Bur,  and  will  afford 
a  proof  of  it.  Here  are  two  pass- 
ports ;  they  are  at  your  disposal ; 
one  is  &r  all  Europe ;  the  other 
will  enable  you  to  proceed  to  Du 
jon,  to  clear  yourself  of  your 
condenmation  far  cotUmiuue,  if 
you  deem  it  proper."  To  this 
Marinet  replied,  <<I  am  pene« 
tn^ted  with  gratitude  for  this  no- 
ble proceeding.  I  should  desire 
a  passport  for  Switzerland/'  The 
advocatje-general,  <<  This  is  for  all 
Europe.'^  The  foreman  of  the 
jury  apprized  the  court  that  the 
decision  .was  unanimous.  The 
court   resounded   with   the  ap« 


plauses  of  the  mnltitffde  on  leatn^ 
ing  the  decision*  There  certainly 
was  not  sufficient  etideiice  to  con* 
vict  either  of  themf  and  the  whole 
of  the  business  remains  inrolved 
in  mystery.  It  was  not  proved 
on  the  trial,  though  an  explosion 
was  heard,  that  any  ball  was  fired 
at  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  perceive 
in  the  Montteur  of  the  16lh,  an 
article  respecting  the  trial  of  Can- 
tillon and  Marinet,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  do  public  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  a;id  to  show,  in  factt 
that  the  government  does  not  par- 
ticipate m  the  coarse  and  illiberal 
feelings  of  those  who  so  malig- 
nantly aspersed  the  character  of 
the  duke  during  the  progress  of 
the  cause. 

The  editors  of  several  papers 
are  under  prosecution  in  Paris 
for  libelling  the  Swiss  guards  at« 
tached  to  the  royal  household* 
This  foreign  corps  has,  ever  since 
the  restoration  of  the  house  oF 
Bourbon,  been  more  or  less 
noxious  to  the  French  people. 
A  Swiss  soldier  has  been  recently 
killed  in  a  duel  by  a  soldier  of  die 
royal  guard,  and  under  unfair 
circumstances.  The  survivor  has 
been  ordered  for  trial  by  court* 
martial. 

Hie  king  of  France  has  sent  to 
the  Persian  ambassador,  to  be 
transmitted  as  a  present  to  his  so* 
verergn,  a  chest  of  fire-arms  and 
sabres  of  splendid  workmanship 
from  the  royal  manufsictory  at 
Versailles. 

The  French  Moniteur  of  the 
17th  of  April,  contains  an  ort^* 
nance  for  carrying  into  e£fecta 
law  by  which  stock  exchanges 
have  been  opened  in  every  pan  of 
France.  - 

Am- 
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A  tQiiialt  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  April,  at  Charonne»  near 
Paris*  in  v4iich  great  violence  was 
offered  to  a  clergyman,  while  en- 
gagc^d  in  performing  the  burial 
service.  The  clergyman  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
vestry-room,  and  there  to  listen 
to  the  cries  of  his  assailants.  The 
shouts  of  d  has  la  euhtie !  hia 
laaterne  I  were  uttered,  as  during 
the  worst  days  of  the  revolution* 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
of  mind  and  judicious  firmness  of 
the  mayor^s  assistant,  the  rioters 
would  have  proceeded  to  every 
excess.  It  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  this  wor- 
thy magistrate  succeeded  in  re- 
straining and  dispersing  them* 

A  commission,  composed  of 
some  of  the  principal  bishops  of 
France,  is  satd  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed, charged  to  revise  the 
form  of  an  oath  taken  by  the 
French  kings  at  their  coronation ; 
and  to  introduce  some  modifica- 
tions, so  as  to  make  its  tenor  in 
unison  with  the  existing  institu* 
tions  of  the  country.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  preparatory  to  the  coro- 
nation of  his  present  majesty. 

An  effort  is  making  by  the 
French  government  to  naturalize 
in  France  the  Thibet  goat,  which 
yields  that  hair  or  wool  of  extra- 
ordinary fineness  whence  Cache- 
mire  shawls  are  fabricated :  a  ves- 
sel has  arrived  at  Marseilles  with 
a  flock  of  them,  sent  by  M.  Jau- 
bert  from  the  Crimea.  It  con- 
sifted  originally  of  66Sf  of  which 
160  died  ;  but  this  loss  is  said  to 
be  nearly  compensated  by  the 
number  of  young  ones  brought 
forth  during  the  passage. 

The  sieor  Fretin,  a  poor  French- 
man resident  at  Nogent-sur-Seiner 
M  declared  the  right  and  sole  heir 


of  the  rith  M.  Courtois,  late  of 
Itondon. 

NBTHBRLANDS* 

The  assize  court  of  Brussels 
has  passed  sentence  on  the  per- 
sons found  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
seize  the  emperor  Alexander  in 
November  1818.  They  were  all 
adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  for 
different  terms,  and  to  pay  costs. 

SPAIN. 

^  By  letters  and  papers  from  Ca« 
diz  to  the  21st,  and  from  Madrid 
to  the  27th  April,  it  seems  that 
the  Spanish  government  had  made 
great  exertions  to  forward  the  de* 
parture  of  the  expedition  |  and, 
m  consequence  of  instructions 
from  Madrid,  a  considerable, 
number  of  troops  had  been  put  on 
board  several  of  the  ships  of  the 
line ;  and  it  was  expected  at  Ca- 
diz that  these  would  have  sailed 
for  South  America  before  the 
smaller  vessels.  An  order  had, 
however,  unexpectedly  reached 
Cadiz,  directing  that  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  embarked  should 
be  disembarked.  This  circum- 
stance had  excited  considerable 
sensation,  and  numerous  wete  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  alteration  of  the  determir 
nation  of  the  government* 

Spain  has  rniised  to  submit  the 
disputes  between  herself  and  her 
American  colonies  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Wellington^ 
as  proposed  by  the  sovereigns  at 
Aix*la»Chapelle. 

GIRMANY. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  ordered 
to  leave  Jena  (the  university  to 
which  the  assassin  of  Kotzebue 
latterly  belonged)  such  of  his 
subjects  as  were  there  prosecuting 
dieir  studies. 

It  b  said,  the  commission  sent 
by  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
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mar  to  Jena»  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiry  whether  the  as- 
sassin of  Kotzebue  acted  in  con- 
cert with  others,  has  returned  to 
Weimar,  and  reported,  that  they 
could  discover  no  persons  in  league 
with  the  murderer.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  Vienna  pa- 
pers assert,  that  Sandt's  plot  bad 
extensive  ramifications.  A  Ra- 
|[usan  physician,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  agent  for  a  prince  pos- 
sessing great  estates  in  Bohemia, 
is  considered  by  them  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  affiiir.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  away  from  Prague 
for  correspondences  exhibiting  the 
same  doctrines,  and  breathing  the 

same  spirit,  with  those  of  Sandt.      .  

The  following  curious  mode  of   hundreds  mav  be  caught  by  a  stra* 
catching  rats  is  extracted  from  the    ta^em,  which  may  &^atly  fa- 


refuge.  TBese  measures  being 
taken,  the  top  of  the  cask  should 
be  furnished  with  the  proper  baits, 
in  order  to  induce  the  marauders 
to  repeat  theSr  visits.  No  sooner 
does  one  plunge  through  the  sec- 
tion of  the  parchment  into  the 
vessel,  than  it  retreats  to  the  brick 
or  stone,  and  commences  its  la- 
aientation^  for  relief.  Others  fol- 
low, and  share  the  same  fate.  A 
dreadful  conflict  then  commences 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  dry 
asylum.  Battles  foUow  in  rapid 
succession,  attended  with  such 
loud  and  noisy  shrieks,  that  all  the 
rats  in  the  neighbourhood  hasten 
to  the  fatal  spot,  where  they  ex- 
perience similar  disasters.     Tfausy 


works  of  Muller,  an  apothecary 
of  Wemigerode,  in  Germany : — 
••  Procure  a  large  cask,  and  ^ace 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  places  infested 
with  rats.  During  the  first  week 
this  vessel  is  employed  only  to  al- 
lure the  rats  to  visit  the  solid  top 
of  the  cask,  by  means  of  boards 
or  planks  arranged  in  a  sloping 
direction  to  tlie  floor,  which  are 
to  be  strewed  with  oatmeal  daily, 
or  any  other  food  grateful  to  the 
palate.  Being  thtis  lulled  into  se- 
curity, and  accustomed  to  find  a 
re^lar  supply  fer  their  meals,  a 
skin  of  paiihment  is  substituted 
for  the  wooden  top  of  the  cask, 
and  the  former  is  cut  &r  several 
inches  in  the  centre  in  transverse 
directions,  so  as  to  yield  on  the 
slightest  pressure.  At  the  same 
time,  a  few  gallons  of  water,  to* 
die  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches, 
are  poured  into  the  empty  cask, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  Ixtck  or 
stone  is  placed,  so  as  to  project 
one  or  two  inches  abov«  the  fluid. 


cihtated  by  exposing  a  living  rat 
taken  in  a  trap,  purchased  from  a. 
professional  rat-catcher." 

SWEDBM  AND  DENMARK. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  timber- 
yards  of  the  principal  merchants 
at  Christiana,  inllorway,  on  the 
.4th  instant,  and  burnt  propeity 
to  xh^  amount  of  ^OfiOOL  ster- 
ling. The  fire  lasted  four  days  ; 
and,  but  for  calni  weather  during 
the  time,  the  whole  of  the  town 
must  Jiave  been  destroyed.  The 
fire  having  broken  out  in  foor  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  doubtless  the  work  of  incendi- 
axies. 

RUSSIA. 

Hie  nobility  of  the  Russian 
government  of  the  Dona  have 
resolved  on  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasants  their  vassals. 

Mr.  Henderstrom  has  disco- 
vered, in  New  Siberia,  the  claws 
df  a  bird  measuring  each  a  yard 
inkftfldi;  and  the  Yakuts assuml 
him  tJiey  had  frequently,  in  their 


andaSbrd  to  one^rat  a  place  o£  huntiag  excarnons»  met  with  sk^ 
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lecoDs^  and  even  feathers,  otthis 
birdy  the  quills  of  which  were 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
arm.  This  is  a  strong  fact  in 
support  of  the  tradition  that  the 
earth  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
giants;  for  men  not  exceeding 
ourselves  in  stature  would  have 
been  helpless  against  birds  ofprev 
of  this  magnitude.  Captain  Cook 
mentions  having  seen  a  monstrous 
birdVnest  in  New  Hollandt  on  a 
low  sandy  island  in  Endeavour 
River,  with  trees  upon  it,  and  an 
incredible  number  of  sea-fowl: 
he  found  also  an  eagle's  nest  with 
Tpong  ones,  which  ne  killed,  and 
tSe  nest  of  some  other  bird,  of  a 
most  enormous  size :  it  was  built 
with  large  sticks  upon  the  ground, 
and  was  no  less  than  siz»and-twen- 
ty  feet  in  circumference,  and  two 
feet  eight  inches  high. 

TUKKBY. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople 
state,  that  great  difficulties  still 
exist  in  the  execution  of  the  trea* 
ties  between  Russia  and  the  Otto* 
man  Porte*  Immorality  is  de. 
scribed  as  having  arrived  at  » 
dreadful  pitch  m  the  Turkish  ca* 
petal.  Crimes  and  disorders  have 
gready  increased ;  and  this  is  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  deamess  of 
die  necessaries  of  life,  partly  to 
the  excessive  influx  of  Europeans, 
since  the  peace,  to  **  satisfy  their 
curiosity ;"  and  pautly  to  die  de- 
preciation of  the  gold  and  silver 
currency,  and  the  quantity  of 
counterfeit  money  in  circulation. 
A  gang  of  coiners  have  been  ap* 
pruiendedj  and  two  Jews  hanged 
at  Adrijinople  for  being  engaged 
in  that  infamous  business.. 

ASIA. 

We  lament  to  state,  that  the 
Queen  Charlotte  East-India  lUfp 
has  been  lost  ia  a  horricaM^  off 
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Madras,  with  all  on  board.  The 
X.ady  Casdereagh  and  Cornwall 
were  dismasted;  the  Georgiana 
and  Harriet  were  disabled  i  and 
the  Barkworth  blown  out  to  sea, 
sp  as  not  to  have  been  he^rd  of 
since. 

Abbas  Mirza,  crown  prince  of 
Persia,  is  one  of  the  most  re* 
markable  men  of  our  times.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1782,  and 
every  body  expects  great  changes 
when  he  ascends  his  fiither's 
throne.  His  intercourse  with 
learned  Europeans ;  his  speaking 
the  English  and  French  languages 
very  fluendy ;  his  introduction  of 
the  European  military  system  and 
discipline,  and  forming  on  that 
system  a  body  of  about  ICMKX)  in- 
fantryi  and  a  considerable  corps 
of  artillery  $  and  other  measureSf 
display  a  mind  of  no  comnum 
order.  Abbas  Mirza  is  not  a 
mere  soldier,  but  his  finer  quali* 
ties  render  him  still  more  worthy 
oftfaedtrone.  Moritz  Von  Eotaa^ 
bue  relates  the  following  honomw 
able  anecdote  of  him:— ^  The 
Rusrian  ambassador,"  says  he^ 
'*  perceived  in  the  garden  bdoi^ 
ing  to  the  prince,  a  projectia|| 
comer  of  an  old  wsdl,  vmich  ma£ 
a  very  ugly  contrast  with  die 
rest,  and  disfiffured  the  prospect. 
He  asked  Abbas  Mirza  why  he 
did  not  have  it  pulled  down. 
<Only  think,*  replied  the  prinoet 
*  I  have  bought  mis  [^ardeh  horn 
several  proprietors,  in  order  to 
make  sometnine  magnificent ;  the 
proprietor  of  me  place  where  the 
waU  projects  is  an  old  peasant^ 
the  only  person  who  posiuvely  re- 
fused  to  sell  me  his  piece  of  lan4» 
as  he  would  not  part  with  it  Sv 
any  price,  it  being  an  old  £unQ^ 
possession.  I  must  confess  it  le 
very  irezatioo^  but,  notwithsiand* 
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ingy  I  honour  him  for  his  attach- 
ment to  his  forefathers,  and  still 
more  for  his  boldness  in  refusing 
'  it  me.  But  I  will  wait  till  an 
heir  of  his  shall  be  more  reason- 
able r'' 

AFILICA. 

The  viceroy  of  Egypt,  aban- 
doning the  Turkish  doctrine  of 
fatalism,  has  resolved  to  adopt  the 
European  practice  of  quarantine 
and  lazarettoes,  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  plague. 

AMERICA. 

A  new  steam- vessel,  called  the 
Savannah  packet,  of  SOO  tons 
burden,  has  been  built  at  New 
York,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
conveying  passengers  across  the 
Atlantic.  She  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool direct  on  the  30th  of  April. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
1700  taverns  in  the  city  of  New 
York  J  that  is,  one  to  every  four- 
teen houses.  A  motion  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses 
to  1500 ;  but  the  interest  of  the  ta- 
vern-keepers prevailed  over  those 
of  morality  and  sobriety,  and  the 
motion  was  lost. 

The  following  extract  explains 
the  president's  object  in  his  tour 
through  the  states: — 

The  president  departed  from 
Washington,  in  the  steam  boat, 
for  Norfolk,  with  an  intention  to 
proceed  by  Pasouotank,  the  Albe- 
marle, and  Pamlico  sound,  to  Wil- 
mington,  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah) having  in  view,  in  reference 
to  public  defence,  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  inlets  from  the  ocean. 
The  reports  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, consisting  of  officers  of 
the  corps  of  engineers  and  of  the 
navy,  relative  to  a  naval  de- 
p6t,  dock-vards,  and  fortifications, 
point  out  tno  objects  peculiarly  de- 


serving his  attention.  ^  From  Sa- 
vannan  his  course  will  probably 
depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
season,  it  is  expected,  will  be  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  his  passage 
by  land  to  New  Orleans,  if  indeed 
it  were  proper  to  take  that  route 
before  the  late  treaty  with  Spain 
is  carried  into  effect.  Should  be 
not  continue  his  journey  towards 
New  Orleans,  it  is  said  that  he  will 
proceed  westward  by  Augusta, 
through  Tennesse  and  Kentucky, 
to  the  new  states,  or  to  some  of 
them.  In  that  section  of  the  union, 
many  objects  of  the  highest  inteitst 
present  uiemselves  to  view,  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  be  useful  to  all  em- 
ployed in  public  counsels*  Our 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
under  the  immense  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory obtained  from  them  by  the 
treaties  of  the  last  year,  are  of  that 
character.  The  game  on  i^ich 
diey  have  principally  relied  here- 
tofore will  no  longer  furnish  them 
with  a  subsistence.  New  effoits 
will  be  necessary  to  civilize  them; 
and  effectual  regulations  must  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  or  they 
will  perish.  The  great  amount 
of  the  public  lands,  which  con- 
stitute an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  to  the  whole  nation;  the 
disposition  of  our  troops  to  protect 
our  frontier-settlements  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  the  Indians;  to 
protect  the  Indians  themselves 
from  injustice,  and  to  secure  the 
public  lands  from  intrusions;  sue 
subjects  highly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  the 
management  thereof  is  intmsttd, 
and  particularly  of  the  chief  map 
gistrate* 

Mr.  Monroe  has  evidently  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  attend  in  per- 
son to  these  objecto  since  he  was 
elected 
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elected  into  tbe  present  office^  and 
particalarly  to  measures  relating 
to  the  public  defence.  The  late 
war  ohviously  formed  an  epoch  in 
onrhistorjr*  and  furnished  the  mo- 
tiTe»  if  ic  did  no:  impose  tl:e  obli- 
gation on  the  chief  magistrate,  to 
give  to  those  measures  the  utmost 
actiyity  and  vigour.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  imminent  perils  of 
that  momentous  struggle ;  the  de« 
solation  of  our  coast,  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  the  great  number 
of  our  citizens  who  were  called^ 
cren  from  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  interior,  to  its  defence;  and 
the  waste  of  life  from  disease  which 
followed.  Had  the  coast  been  for- 
tified, 1-IOth  of  the  force  would 
have  been  more  adequate  to  its  de- 
fence, and  more  than  9-lOths  of 
onr  citizens  and  property  thus  lost 
wonld  have  l>een  saved  from  de- 
stmction.  We  all  recollect  the 
ability  and  virtue  with  which  the 
citizen  then  at  the  helm  sustained 
that  struggle,  and  his  persevering 
firmness  m  momentsof  the  severest 
trial.  Mr.  Monro:*  then  acted  un- 
der him,  in  the  department  of  war ; 
and  having  witnessed  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  struggle,  he  thinks  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  exert  every 
means  in  his  power  to  carry  into 
effect  the  salutary  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  congiess,  since  adopted 
to  avert  like  calamities  in  the  event 
of  another  war. 

Such,  obviously,  are  the  motives 
and  the  objects  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  president,  impose  upon  him 
this  aniuous  duty}  which  ne  com- 
menced soon  after  thenational  con- 
cerns were  confided  to  his  hands, 
and  which  he  is  now  prosecuting. 

The  secretary  of  war  set  out 
with  thepresident,  andwillaccom- 
p«ny  him  until  he  leaves  the  coast 
for  the  interior* 


It  is  stated  in  the  New  Provi- 
dence Gazette,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island  and  Jamaica  have 
transmitted  strong  memorials  to 
government,  praying  that  New 
Providence  may  be  made  a  depdt 
for  a  trade  between  the  British 
West-India  colonies  and  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  Americans  are  fitting  out, 
for  the  first  time,  an  expedition 
round  the  world.  The  Congress 
frigate,  captain  Henley,  has  been 
selected  for  the  purpose}  and,  by 
the  last  advices,  was  lying  at  Nor- 
folk, nearly  ready  for  sea.  She 
takes  out  with  her  from  20  to  80 
midshipmen,  and  will  be  absent 
about  two  years. 

The  United  States  now  con- 
tain a  population  of  near  devra 
millions. 

The  prince  regent  has  pur- 
chased the  palace  at  NewmarBet» 
which  is  to  undergo  a  complete 
renovation,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Nash.  The  occasional  resi. 
dence  of  his  royal  highness  tfaert 
would,  no  doubt,  inriise  new  life 
into  the  town  and  its  amusemeott. 

At  the  late  Hants  county  ses- 
sions an  appeal  cause  occupied  die 
court  several  hotu^  the  resuk  of 
which  ought  to  be  extensively 
known.  It  was  instituted  by  tiM 
rev.  Henry  Wake,  rector  of  Over 
Wallop,  against  the  accounts  of 
the  overseers  of  that  parish,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  eking  ont 
the  poor  labourers'  wages  by  al- 
lowance from  the  poor  rates.  One 
of  the  witnesses  examined  was  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  ^ve  children* 
who  in  the  summer  received  0t»  i^ 
the  winter  di.  sometimes  10s..  per 
week.  He  could  not  subsist  on 
this,  and  on  going  to  the  overseers 
they  made  it  up  to  ISr.  6i.  This 
practice  was  so  commonlr  undsr- 
(F  2)  stood 
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Stood  by  the  farmeri,  that  they 
made  engagements  with  their  la^ 
bowers  accordingly,  and  the  men 
were  induced  to  accept  alipost  any 
wages  from  those  who  hired  them. 
Tlie  noble  chairman  (the  earl  of 
Carnarvon )  said,  the  payment  of 
a  portion  of  laboui^ers'  wages  out 
ot  die  poor  rates  was  illegal,  and 
should  be  disallowed;  that  it  was 
alike  unjust  in  principle  and  prac- 
ticci  and  pressed  heavily  on  the 
small  farmer,  on  the  shopkee^r, 
and  on  other  persons  in  the  parish, 
who  contributed  a  larger  propor- 
tion towards  the  poor  rates  tnan 
the  more  extensive  occupiers  of 
land.  The  overseers  were  accord- 
ingly directed  to  refund  25L  to 
the  rev.  H.  Wake,  and  discon- 
tinue the  practice. 

The  farmers  of  the  parishes  of 
Cliddesden  and  Farleigh  in  Hamp- 
shire, have  supplied  every  cottager 
with  a  portion  of  land  for  the  cul- 
tivation o£  potatoes,  the  produce 
of  which  is  considered  to  be  equal 
to  the  yearly  consumption  of  each 
fiunilv;  and  the  rector  gives  pota- 
toes TOT  seed. 

Government  is  expediting  the 
new  dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Pater : 
the  whole  navy  of  Europe  might 
ride  in  Mtlford  Haven,  if  once 
gaftly  in— it  is  so  deep  and  land* 
locked.  A  light-house  is  now 
building  on  Lundy  Island,  to  serve 
as  a  pharos  for  the  Bristol  channel 
and  Milford  Haven,  as  the  £ddy- 
etone  does  for  the  English  channel 
and  Plymouth  sound.  A  portion 
of  the  Plymouth-yard  busmess  is 
to  be  removed  to  Milford.  Being 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iron-mines  and  collieries,  a  great 
saving  is  calculated  on  both  as  to 
lad  and  all  sorts  of  iron  materials. 

A  tunnel  under  ground  is  now 
catting  from  tfaeRiTer  Medwaytat 


Rochester,  to  Higham.  When  this 
great  work  is  completed,  it  is 
uioueht  that  a  steam-boat  can  be 
empfoyed  from  Maidstone  to  the 
capital. 

The  Leeds  papers  notice  the 
alarming  decrease  of  240,000 
yards  of  cloth  in  the  manu£icture 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  last. 
On  the  ISth  of  April  was  killed, 
at  Old  Bewick  farm,  in  the  parish 
of  Eglingham,  a  cow,  three  yean 
old,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son, of  the  Bell  Inn,  Belford. 
About  seventeen  months  ago,  she 
broke  one  of  her  hinder  legs,  and 
amputation  was  deemed  necessary, 
by  which  the  poor  animal  was  redu* 
ced  to  a  skeleton.  The  defect  was 
at  length  supplied  with  a  voedeH 
kg,  with  which  she  walked  about 
and  grazed,  and  became  ^e  as- 
tonishment of  all  who  beheld  her. 
There  is  also  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  a  butcher,  of  South- 
ampton, a  pig  with  a  wooden  Ifg 
on  the  off  side  before;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  walk  with  little  lameness 
or  inconvenience. 

A  tree  in  the  episcopal  g9x6tn 
at  Wells  at  this  time  exhibits  the 
singular  appearance  of  fine  apples 
of  last  year's  growth  hanging  upon 
its  branches,  while  blossoms  of  the 
present  spring  are  bursting  forth 
around  their  matured  compaiiioDs. 

A  short  time  since,  21  goslings, 
the  property  of  Stephen  Ham- 
mond and  Jonathan  Stacey,  were 
stolen  from  Wymondham.  The 
proprietors  o£Eered  a  reward  office 
pounds  to  any  person  who  wonld 
discover  the  offender,  A  van 
named  William  Doubleday  wis 
suspected,  who,  it  was  ascertained, 
was  gone  to  Epping  to  sell  gos- 
lings. The  goose,  from  which  the 
godings  were  stolen,  was  proco- 
red|  and  ^  person  proceeded  to 
Eppingf 
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Eppingy  where  Doableday  was 
found,  with  a  number  of  goslings 
in  his  possession*  The  goose  was 
sec  down,  and  the  21  goslings  im- 
mediately left  the  rest,  and  came 
about  hen  Doubleday  was,  in 
consequence,  taken  into  custody, 
and  is  committed  to  Chelmsford 
gaol  to  uke  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes. 

Severalof  the  Hartlepool  fishing- 
cobles  were  overtaken  when  at  sea, 
bj  a  violent  gale  which  blew  from 
the  E.S.S.  and  it  was  with  the 
j^reatest  difficulty  they  succeeded 
m  timely  reaching  the  shore,  after 
many  of  them  had  been  several 
timesfilled  with  water  by  the  heavy 
seas  which  broke  over  them.  On 
the  first  discovery  of  the  alarming 
situation  of  the  cobles,  the  life- 
boat was  launched  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  alacrity,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  their  assist- 
ance, xler  approach  gave  fresh 
energy  to  the  nuicrmeD,  who  now 
redoubled  their  exertions,  and  most 
of  them  regained  the  shore  with- 
out her  aid:  but  one  coble,  in 
which  were  three  very  young  men 
(Michael  and  Richard  Coulson, 
and  John  Shepherd)  was  left  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  wea- 
ther being  thick,  and  the  approach 
to  the  £ubour  dangerous,  they 
considered  their  fate  inevitable; 
they  were  however,  fortunately 
discovered  by  the  crew  of  the  life- 
boat, and  rescued  from  their  peri- 
lous situation*  Another  coble  con- 
taining three  young  men  (Robert 
and  William  Pounder,  and  James 
Harrison)  was  upset,  the  boat 
sank,  and  the  crew  supported 
themselves  in  the  water^  by  cling- 
ing to  the  loose  mast,  till  another 
coble  came  to  their  assistance, 
when,  by  the  active  and  praise* 
worthy  exertions  of  Joshua  Has- 


tings, a  powerful  and  clever  sea- 
man,  they  were  taken  on  board 
his  coble,  and  brought  safe  to  land* 
On  the  Sunday  following,  the 
fishermen,  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  families  and  relatives,  at- 
tended divine  service  at  Hsutle- 
rl  church,  and  ofiered  up  pub- 
thanks  to  the  almighty  for 
their  unexpected  preservation. 

A  lad  fnamed  James  Bi^ore) 
started  n*om  Sudbury  ¥rith  the 
Phenomenon  coach  at  half  past 
twelve  at  noon,  and  ran  eleven 
miles  in  the  first  hour.  On  stop- 
ping at  the  different  stages  he  t^ok 
no  rest,  but  assisted  in  putting  in 
the  horses,  and  again  set  o£F  with 
alacritv.  In  this  manner  he  kept 
up  with  the  coach  the  whole  way 
to  Norwich,  a  distance  of  nearly 
nxty  miles,  where  he  arrived  five 
minutes  before  seven  |  nor  did  he 
seem  at  all  distressed,  but  walked 
about  to  view  the  city.  He  has 
a, very  sickly  and  emaciated  ap- 
pearance, and  is  rather  of  short 
stature. 

At  the  Downpatrick  assizes,.  H. 
Mulholland  was  found  guilty  of 
havingfraudulently  received  bank- 
notes to  the  amount  of  4/.  the  pro- 
perty of  B.  S.  Young.  The 
prosecutor  and  a  constable  prov- 
ed that  his  daughter,  Margaret 
Voung,  was  enticed  away  irom 
him  in  December  last*  and  took 
with  her  some  money,  and  several 
articles,  the  property  of  her  fadier. 
She  was  found  in  the  house  of  Mul- 
hoUand,  a  methodist,  to  whose 
sect  ^e  had  turned.  The  jndg^ 
observed  in  his  charge,  **  This  is 
acase  of  great  enormity;  the  pro- 
secutor's daughter  is  carried  away 
from  him  by  night,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  set  of  ignorant  hypo* 
crites,  who,  at  their  class  meet- 
ings, and  by  letters  (such  as  one 
(F  3)  read 
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read  at  the  trial)  attack  the  weak 
mind  of  an  innocent  girl,  not  19 
years  of  age — a  letter  subversive 
of  religion,  perverting  the  gospel, 
and  making  it  destructive  of  the 
happiness  of  families.  Suppose 
any  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,, 
to  have  a  daughter  earned  away, 
as  the  prosecutor's  daughter  was, 
what  would  be  your  feelings?  a 
daughter  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  me  principles  of  his  own  reli* 
gion.  It  appeared  that  the  prose* 
cutor  was  a  presbyterian:  for  his 
part,  he  rejoiced  that  ii»this  free 
country  all  relic;ious  persuasions 
were  tolerated;  out  a  set  of  fana- 
tics were  not  satisfied  with  profess* 
ing  their  own  religion,  but  must 
go  about  to  make  proselytes  to  a 
religion  exemplified  in  the  letter 
just  read — a  religion  whose  pro- 
fessors always  had  Jesus  in  their 
mouths  to  forward  their  designs 
on  the  weak  and  the  unwary." 
Mulholland  was  then  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

12.— -In  consequence  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  Carlisle  havinglowered 
the  price  of  weaving  cin^iams  2r. 
per  cut,  a  considerable  number  of 
weavers  assembled  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  this  afternoon,  broke 
some  of  his  windows,  and  exhibit- 
ed other  tokens  of  their  displea- 
sure. They  also  held  a  meeting 
on  the  sands,  at  which  they  resolv. 
ed  to  petition  the  prince  regent  to 
tend  them  all  to  America! 

SMIGKATION. 

The  following  vessels  have  sail- 
ed this  season  from  Hull,  with  pas- 
sengers for  British  America  and 
the  united  Sutes :— For  Quebec 
—Maida,  Estill,  149;  Harmony, 
Taylor,  22;  Robert*  Stewart,  SO; 
Fame,  Minnett,  171 ;  Andersons, 
Clark,  82;  Isabella,  Brady,  168 ; 
Cagle,  Henley,  84;  Whim,  Bar- 


chard,  97;  Kingston,  Stewart,  99. 
For  New  Brunswick — Valiant, 
Ashton,  11.  For  Prince  Edward's 
Island — Dixon,  Roberts,  101.  For 
Philadelphia-John  and  Sarah,  Bil- 
ton,  59 ;  Little  Cherub,  M^Kever, 
32;  Triton,  Heseltine,  74.  Total, 
1174. 

SQtJESTaiANISM. 

A  person  rode  on  Saturday  last 
from  Whitehaven  to  Workingtim» 
a  distance  of  eight  miles  in  twenty* 
five  minutes,  remained  there  an 
hour,  and  returned  (upon  the  same 
horse)  in  thirty  minutes^— Thu 
was  not  for  a  wager,  but  on  a  bo- 
siness  which  required  dispatch. 

The  equestrian  feats  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  while  they  evince  much 
science  and  skill,  do  not,  however, 
surpass  those  of  the  jockeys  sixty 
years  ago;  for  although  Nu*.  Har- 
rison's (of  Canterbury  J  match,  a 
few  days  since,  was  unaoubtedH^  a 
{^t  performance,  he  riding  fifty- 
six  miles  in  rather  less  than  tfaive 
hours,  and  changing  horses  eleven 
times,  yet  it  falh  short  of  die  fol* 
lowing  exploit  of  a  noted  eqoe* 
strian  recorded  in  the  registers  for 
1759 :— «« June  27.— For  a  wager 
of  1000  guineas,  Jennison  Shaftoe, 
esq.  rode  fifty  miles  on  the  New- 
market course.  He  was  allowed 
two  hours,  but  actually  traversed 
this  distance  in  one  hour  and  fbrtj- 
eight  minutes,  riding  ten  horses." 

A  very  ancient  implement  of 
warfare  was  lately  discovered  in 
the  crevice  of  a  rock,  at  Bangor 
Ferry,  by  one  of  the  labourers  em- 
ployed in  preparing  thefbundatioii 
for  the  Menai  bric^.  It  is  a  hard 
reddish  stone,  formed  at  one  end 
like  a  wedge^  and  pointed  at  dbe 
other,  intended  for  msertion  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  battle^ae; 
From  thtf  simplicity  of.ihe  mate- 
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rial,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used 
by  some  of  the  aboriginal  inha« 
bitants  of  Anelesea  as  an  instru- 
ment of  warlike  defence,  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  metals. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art 
of  cutlery  has  lately  been  manu- 
factured by  J.  Rodgers  and  sons, 
Sheffield.  It  is  an  elegant  knife 
in  miniature;  containing  SO  instru- 
mentSy  moving  1 1  springs  and  14 
joints^  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship I  it  employed  the  work* 
man  28  days  of  Aose  application 
to  complete  it }  does  not  exceed 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  lengthy 
and  weighs  only  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce. 

1.— The  duke  of 'York  held  a 
council  upon  the  state  of  the  king 
'  in  Windsor  palace.  The  following 
bulletin  was  die  result  of  its  meet- 
ing:— 

''  mndsor  Castle,  Mt^  1. 

<<Hts  majesty's  bodily  health 
continues  to  be  good,  and  he  is 
generally  in  cheerful  spirits,  but 
his  disorder  is  undiminished.'' 

From  the  appendix  to  the  bank 
report,  we  learn  that  on  February 
11,  1819,  the  one  and  two  pound 
notes  in  circulation  amounted  to- 
gether to  the  sum  of  "JMBAO^U 

The  importation  of  grain  into 
England  amounted  in  value  in 
1$18,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1S,271»629/.  whilst  those  of  1815 
weieontv  ^192^85/. 

The  Ute  wars  are  calculated  to 
have  cost  England  two  thousand 
and  forty  millions ;  equal  at  5L  per 
ounce,  to  1 1^400  tons  of  gold. 

Never  since  India  was  Ibid  open 
to  British  commerce,  has  there 
been  so  great  an  import  of  India 
raw  material  in  general,  and  of 
cotton  in  particular,  as  at  present. 
This  redundant  import  has  had 


varidus  operations ;  it  has  proved 
ruinous  to  the  parties  engaged,  but 
has  increased  the  revenue,  and  in 
some  degree  has  occasioned  the 
scarcity  of  gold  coin.  Cotton  im- 
ported at  ninepence  the  pound  iree 
of  duty,  is  selling  at  5d,  and  5\d: 
and  will  probably  be  reduced  still 
lower,  by  the  approaching  sale  at 
the  East  India  House,  when  near- 
aOO,000  bales  will  be  brought  to 
the  hammer.  The  export  of  Bri« 
tbh  produce  to  India  has  also  been 
extensive  beyond  all  example,  and 
the  consequent  fall  in  the  price 
almost  incredible;  shoes,  hats, 
clothes,  and  goods  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  being  offered  at  prices  below 
the  journeymen's  wages  who  ma^ 
nufactured  them.  This  strange 
state  of  things  has  been  produced 
by  opening  me  trade  to  Liiverpool^ 
Hall,  and  other  ports.  The  con- 
sequence  to  themerchants  has  been 
disastrous  in  the  extreme;  but  the 
probability  is,  that,  in  a  general 
view,  the  result  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  nation  at  large ;  as  the  very 
inundation  of  English  goods  into 
die  East  Indies  wSl  teadi  even  the 
bigoted  natives  new  wants. 

The  late  rev.  John  Wesley  used 
to  assert,  that  six  hours  sleep  was 
sufficient  for  a  man,  seven  hours 
for  a  woman,  eight  hours  for  a 
child,  and  nine  hours  for  ^pig. 

It  appears  from  official  docu- 
ments, that  London  within  the 
walls  contained  in  1701,  139,800 
inhabitants;  in  1750,  87,000;  in 
1801,  78,000;  and  in  1811,  onl^ 
57»00O.--It  also  appears,  Uiat  in 
1813,  London  within  the*  walls 
contained  97  parishes,  having  67 
churches,  and  a  population  of  only 
55,484  persons ;  while  Westmin- 
ster and  its  liberties,  Southwark, 
and  twelre  out  parishes  of  theme- 
(F  4)  tropolis, 
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tropolisy  contain  9n  parishes  27 
churches,  and  a  population  of 
e^fiSS  persons ! 

Firth,  Tate,  Hodgetts,  Bigours, 
Law,  Brook,  and  Taylor,  were 
convicted  at  the  last  sittings,  be« 
fore  the  chief  justice,  at  Guudhall, 
of  a  conspiracy  to  sue  out  a  frau* 
dolent  commission  of  bankruptcy 
against  a  person  named  Smith, 
and  with  intent  to  defraud  his  jukt 
creditors.  The  defendants  being 
brought  up  for  Judgement,  the 
court  sentenced  Firth  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment,  Tate  and 
Hodgetts  to  fifteen,  Bigours  to 
twelve,  and  Law,  Brook,  and  Tay- 
lor to  nine  months,  all  in  Coldbath- 
fields  prison. 

By  virtue  of  the  act  59Geo.IIL 
cap.  1 S,  the  reduced  rates  of  duties 
on  husbandry  horses  are  continued 
for  two  years:  and  such  horses 
Biay  be  usi9d  in  ihe  following  man* 
ner,  without  subiecting  t£em  to 
the  guinea  duty  as  heretofore,  viz. 
tfiey  may  be  lent  or  let  for  pur«> 
poses  of  agriculture— for  the  mak« 
mgorrepairingof  roads^for  draw- 
ing ccnd,  wood,  peat,  or  turf,  for 
fuel  in  private  houses,  but  not  for 
sale.-*Butchers  may  use  a  second 
riding  horse  in  their  trade  for 
t«f  ^wiiM.-*  Ponies  for  riding  or 
drawingcarriaees,m^^Mf«M&i^  tbhr^ 
Urn  hands  bsgby  to  pay  only  two 
ffiuneas,  whatever  number  may  be 
kept ;  which  will  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  persons  with  hf* 
milies ;  for,  suppose  a  person  to 
keep  one  horse  chargeable  at  2/. 
17t.  6cf.,  he  can  for  the  use  of  his 
fkmily  keep  a  pony  for  2/.  2x.  mak- 
ing together  4el  19#.  6i.  instead  of 
9L9if.  asheretofore.^'Mares  solely 
•kept  for  breedine  are  wholly  ez- 
iftmpt.«-Bailifi'  horses  to  pay  only 
8/«  lOf.  each.— Tenants  coming 


into  the  occupation  of  their  fiutns 
at  or  after  midsummer,  wlio  never 
used  their  horses  before  that  time, 
may  appeal  and  be  discharged  for 
the  moiety  of  the  duties  on  such 
horses. 

d«—Lord  Donoughmore  and 
coL  Bagwell  fought  a  duel  on  the 
Uxbridge  road— coLBagwell  fired 
and  missed^ord  DcDOUghmore 
missed  fire— the  dud  was  men  set- 
tled through  the  interference  of  the 
seconds— me  cause  was  a  political 
quarrel. 

14.  — Kinnear,Levy,and  Woolf, 
convicted  lately  at  Guildhall  of  set- 
tmg  up  a  fictitious  firm,  and  there- 
by obtaining  goods  to  the  amount 
of  35,000/.  were  broiq;ht  up  from 
Newgate  to  the  court  of  king's 
bencn,  and  received  sentence  as 
follows:  Moses  Woolf,  two  years' 
confinement  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10^000/.— 
Lewis  Levy,  the  same  period  m 
Gloucester  jail,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  5,0002i-%K>hn  Kinniar  two  years 
in  IlchesterjaiL— Woolf  andLevy 
to  be  further  imprisoned  till  the 
fines  be  paid. 

15.— A  tremendoos  explosion 
took  place  in  one  of  Messrs.  Groe- 
berand  Harvey's  gunpowder  mills 
on  Hounslow  H^th.  Two  men 
at  work  were  literally  blown  to 
atoms. 

16.— This  momingtshortly  after 
six  o'clock,  a  younj^  man  about  1 8, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Atbns,of  Red  Uoo- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  put  a  period 
to  his  existence  by  shooting  him- 
self throuffh  the  head,  in  the  area 
in  front  of  the  house*  A  dreadful 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  the 
view,  in  consequence  of  the  burst- 
ing  of  the  pistol,  which  was  donUy 
charned,  and  which  bad  scattered 
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his  brains  in  a  most  shocking  man- 
ner upon  the  wall  and  stones  of  the 
area. 

17.—*A  banker's  parcel  was  stolen 
this  morning  from  the  Margate 
coach :  it  contained  1280/*  in  5L 
notes  of  the  Dover^Dealy  Margate, 
and  Ramsgate  banks,  besides  nine 
Prussian  bonds  of  50/.  each. 

19.— An  inquestwasheld  before 
T.Stirling,esq.attheBlackHorse, 
Bayswater,  on  the  body  of  an  ele- 
gantly dressed  female,  about  S4 
T^irsof  age,  whowasfound  drown- 
ed in  Kensington  Gardens  the  day 
before.— Cries  of  "Murder"  being 
distincdy  heard  in  thegardens  that 
erenine,  strong  suspicion  was  ex- 
cited that  it  was  not  her  own  act. 
—The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
««  Found  drowned ;  but  by  what 
means  the  deceased  came  into  the 
water,  the  jurors  have  no  means  bf 
ascertaining.'' 

THE  PRINCE  EEOENt's  LEYEE. 

20^— Yesterday  the  prince  re- 

Snt  held  alevee  at  Carlton  House, 
iefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
audience  to  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dor, and  to  receive  the  presents 
which  had  been  sent  for  his  royal 
highness's  acceptance  from  the  so- 
vereign of  Persia.  It  being  known 
tbzt  ueambassador  was  to  proceed 
in  grand  procession,  with  the  pre- 
sents, from  his  residence  inCharles- 
street>  Berkeley*square,to  Carlton 
House,  the  streets  (notwithstand- 
ing the  incessant  rain)  were  throng- 
ed with  persons  of  every  descrip. 
rion,  anxious  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony* A  detachmentof  lifeguards 
were  stationed  in  front  of  Carlton 
Houses  and  Pall  Mall  was  lined 
with  diem.  At  the  bottom  of  St. 
James's-streetfOpposite  the  palace, 
the  band  of  the  royal  horse  guards 
(Uue)  were  stationed;  and  me  line 


from  St.  James's-street,  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass,, 
was  guarded  by  the  whole  of^that 
corps  in  new  uniforms. 

At  two  o'clock  the  cavalcade 
left  theresidenceof  the  Persian  am- 
bassador, and  proceeded  through 
Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly,  St. 
James's-street,  and  Pall  Mali,  to 
Carlton  House,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  body  of  lancers  and 
constables.  Three  royal  carriageSf 
drawn  by  six  horses,  containing 
the  officers  in  the  ambassador^ 
suite ;  next  came  eight  beautiful 
horses,  of  the  most  perfect  sym- 
metry, and  superbly  caparisoned, 
led  by  the  ambassador's  attend- 
ants, as  presents  to  the  prince  re» 
gent,  followed  by  a  royal  carriage» 
drawn  by  six&eautifiil  black  horsesj 
bearing  the  Persian  ambassador^ 
escorted  by  a  strong  bodyof  lanoen 
and  horse  guards.  A  strong  de- 
tachment of  guardsbroueht  up  the 
rear,  which  was  followed  S>yagreat 
number  of  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's carriages,  and  an  immense 
concourse  or  pedestrians. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  ca^ 
valcade  in  St.  James's-street,  the 
band  of  the  blues  struck  up  God 
savs  thi  King ;  and  the  troops  sta- 
tioned on  each  side  saluted  his 
highness  as  he  passed.— On  its 
reachine;  Carlton  House,  the  band 
of  the  life  guards  struck  up  the 
same  tune,  and  the  troops  saluced 
in  like  manner. 

On  reaching  the  grand  entrance 
his  highness  was  received  by  the 
lords  in  waiting,  and  conducted, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the 
royal  presence,  when  he  tendered 
the  presents  from  his  royal  master 
to  the  prince  regent,  which,  as 
well  as  his  highness,  were  most 
graciously  received. 

The 
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The  approach  of  the  ambassa- 
dor to  the  throne  was  <juite  after 
the  eastern  style  of  etiquette.— 
His  excellency  was  dressed  in  a 
rich  embroidered  robe,  his  turban 
ornamented  with  Jewels,  and  in  his 
hajid  a  silyer  sticK  or  sta£F;  his  ex* 
cdlency  leaned  on  the  arm  of  sir 
Robert  Chester,  being  a  little  lame 
from  a  kick  he  received  on  Tues* 
day  from  one  of  his  horses.  On 
his  approachmg  the  person  of  the 
Ttfcotf  his  roysu  highness  descend- 
edirom  the  step  otthe  throne,  and 
adyancuii^  two  or  three  paces,  re- 
ceived him  with  that  dignity  and 
afiabilitj  of  manner  for  which  he 
is  so  eminently  distinguished*  The 
ambassador  then,  in  very  good 
English,  made  a  most  appropriate 
speech,  which  was  sttaswered  by 
the  prince  regent  in  terms  calcu- 
lated  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
admiration.  After  much  conver- 
sation, in  which  the  ambassador 
astonished  his  royal  highness,  and 
every  one  present,  at  the  fluency 
with  which  he  spokeour  language, 
the  prince  regent  and  his  excel- 
lency went  into  the  next  apart- 
aient,where  the  presents  were  laid 
out  $  they  consisted  of-* 

A|;old  enamelled  looking  glass, 
openug  with  a  portrait  of  his  Per- 
sian majesty,  the  object  of  wluch 
was  to  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the 
portraits  of  two  sovereigns ;  the 
one  in  painting,  the  other  by  re- 
flection ;  and  around  which  were 
poetical  allusions. 

A  gold  enamelled  box. 

A  ma^ficent  costlv  sword,  ce^ 
lebrated  m  Persia  for  the  exquisite 
temper  of  its  blade ;  the  sheath  or- 
namented with  emeralds,  rubies, 
and  diamonds. 

A  string  of  pearls. 
Carpetsof  Caumiere  shawl,  com- 


posed  of  four  distinct  pieces  s  the 
principal  carpet  is  in  length  17 
Persian  yards,  breadth  nine  yards. 
They  were  manufactured  for  the 
king  of  the  Afghans,  who  sent 
them  as  a  present  to  the  shah^  and 
who,  without  hesitation,  sent  them 
as  the  greatest  rarity  he  possessed, 
to  the  prince  regent.  In  Persia 
they  are  inestimable,  such  a  speci- 
men of  manufacture  being  there 
hitherto  unknown. 

Two  carpets  of  Herat. 

A  large  painting  of  his  Persiaa 
majesty. 

Ten  magnificent  Cashmere 
shawls,  of  various  sizes  and  deno- 
minations. 

The  Arabian  horses  brought  by 
his  excellency  to  England  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  prince  regent  were 
drawn  up  in  the  court-yard. 

After  the  regent  had  concluded 
his  reception  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, his  royal  highness  held 
an  investiture  of  the  most  ancient 
order  of  the  thistle,  which  was  at* 
tended  by  the  duke  of  AthoU,  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  earl  of  Galloway, 
and  earl  of  Abergavenny,  when 
Robert  Quarme,  esq.  the  gentle* 
man  usher  of  the  green  rod,  in- 
troduced the  earl  of  Aylesbury, 
when  the  prince  regent  was  pleas- 
ed to  confer  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood  upon  the  noble  earl  witii  the 
sword  of  state,  and  afterwards  txr 
invest  him  with  the  order  oi  the 
thistle,  the  green  ribbon.  Sec  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  levee  was  attended  by  most 
of  the  ministers  of  sute,  the  fb« 
reign  ambassadors,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  noblemen  and  persons 
of  distinction,  prompted  as  well  by 
loyalty  to  the  prince,  as  by  curio* 
sity  to  witness  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle. 

suiToas 
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SUITORS  IN  CHANCERY. 

The  following  is  a  retafn  of  the  total  amount  of  the  effects  of  the 
saitors  in  the  ffigh  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  years  1756, 1766,  1776, 
1786, 1796, 1806, 1816,  and  1818,  as  laid  before  the  house  of  com-' 
moas:-r> 

In  the  year  1756,  the  total  amount  of  the  effects  of  the  suitors 

in  the  high  court  of  chancery  was 4^2,864,975  16    1 

In  the  year  1766,  the  total  amount  was 4,019,004  19    4 

In  the  year  1776,  the  total  amount  was 6,602,229    8    6 

In  the  year  1786,  the  total  amount  was 8,848,535    7  11 

In  the  year  1796,  the  total  amount  was 14,550,397    2    0 

In  the  year  1806,  the  total  amount  was 21 ,922,754  19    S 

In  the  year  1816,  the  total  amount  was SI ,953,890    9    5 

In  the  year  1818,  the  total  amount  was 33,534,520    0  10 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  increase  by  eight  men,  in  five  minutes  i 
of  the  above  sums.  In  1756,  they  and  Mr.  Hookey,  it  is  said,  is  de« 
were  under  three  millions,and  had  cidedly  of  opinion,  that  he  could, 
scarcely  exceeded  four  millions  at  by  the  application  of  ten  such 
the  end  of  ten  years  (1766). — In  pairs  of  screws,  which  are  those 
the  next  ten,  the  increase  vras  above  used  in  his  bending  machine,  raise 
two  millions  and  a  half  (1776)«  any  frigate  in  the  service,  an  ope- 
In  the  next  above  two  millions  ration  which  in  many  cases  would 
( 1786).— Thus  in  thirty  years  the  be  of  great  public  advantage. 
total  amount  rose  from  2,800,000/. 

to  8,800,000/.    The  increase  in        distribution  of  Waterloo 
the  next  ten  years,  from  1786  to  vrizb  money. 

1796,wasnearly  six  millions.  From  Commander-in-chief  60,0001., 
1796  to  1806,  above  seven  mil.  general  officer  1,250/.,  field  officer 
lions.  But  from  1806  to  1816  420/.,  captain  9O/.,  subaltern  33/. 
above  ten  miUiods.  The  increase  sergeant  19/.,  rank  and  file,  2/.  lOf. 
in  the  two  years  1817  and  1818  is  The  duke  of  Wellington's  share  is 
above  one  million  and  a  half.  The  equal  to  50  general  officers,  145 
total  amount  is  now  above  thirty-  field  officers,  666  captains,  2,158 
three  millions  and  a  half!  sergeants,  24,000  rank  and  file. 

FowiR  OF  the  screw.  JUNE. 

The  admiralty  yacht,  lately  un«  ^  pr an c  e. 

der  repair  in  his  majesty's  dock-        The  Paris  papers  of  May  29 

jard,  Woolwich,  was  on  the  12th  bring  a  piece  of  information  which 

mst.  raised  from  her  bearings,  suf-  at  another  time  would  have  pass- 

ficiently  high  to  have  the  bottom  ed  without  notice,  but  which  at 

of  her  keel  coppered,  by  the  ap-  present  excites  surprise  and  curi- 

plicatton  ofa  jM^/^^'rof  screws,  osity.     Four  ex-conventionalists, 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  who  had  voted  the  death  of  Louis 

Hookey,  assistant  builder.    The  XVI.  and  who  stood  on  the  list  of 

vessel  is  one  of  1 20  tons,  having  on  banished  regicides,  *  have  received 

board  30  tons  of  ballast,  with  all  the  permission  of  the  king  in  coun- 

the  stageing,  8cc.  attached.     The  cil  to  return  to  France.     What 

whole  operation  was  performed  makes  this  proceeding  so  Strang 
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if,  that  it  was  but  a  week  beforct 
that  a  motidti  being  made  by  M. 
Caumartin  in  favour  or  their  re- 
turn* the  keeper  of  the  seals  (M. 
Serres)  settled  the  matter*  by  de- 
daring,  that  with  respect  to  those 
of  the  exiles  who  had  been  banish* 
ed  for  such  a  period  only  as  the 
public  safety  might  require  their 
absence  from  France,  their  treat- 
ment might  be  safely  confided  to 
Ae  royalclemency ;  but  '^for  the 
vegicides— Hinvr  /ball  thtjf  rdum  ; 
except  in  such  cases  of  age  or 
weakness  as  the  king  may  be 
pleased  to  consider  worthy  of  in- 
dulgence on  grounds  of  common 
humanity.  I  demand  the  order 
of  the  day.''  The  effect  produced 
by  this  declaration  has  seldom 
been  equalled*  even  among  French 
assemblies.  La  Fayette  and  some 
other  members  strove  to  raise  their 
voices  in  reply  ;  but  the  chamber 
would  not  hear  them*  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  an  im- 
mense maiority. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  debate 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies*  on  a 
motion  indemnifying  the  ministers 
for  expending  58  millions  of  francs 
beyond  the  estimates  voted  last 
year  ;<— it  was*  however*  carried* 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion*  it 
appeared*  that  1*500*000  francs* 
(about  60*000/.)  had  been  dis- 
posed of  at  Aix4a*Chapelle*  in 
ticret  services. 

The  projet  de  lot  for  abolishing 
in  France  the  droU  d^Auhamef 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
peers*  will*  if  finally  adopted  by 
^e  chamber  of  deputies*  effect  a 
great  revolution  in  the  conditiotk 
of  aliens  in  France ;  for  it  will  en- 
able them  to  acquire  and  hold 
property  in  that  kingdom*  both 
by  descent  and  purchase. 

The   established  civil   list  of 


France  comprises  25  millions  of 
francs  to  the  king,  and  nine  m3» 
lions  to  the  royal  family  (about 
1,4.16,666^) 

The  French  navy  now  counts 
49  ships  of  the  line*  and  29  fri- 
gates* besides  1 1  of  die  line  on  the- 
stocks. 

Forged  bank  of  England  notes 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  1500^ 
were  lately  seized  in  Paris. 

NBTHSaLANDS. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands 
has  interdicted  all  the  numenms 
popish  processions*  except  two| 
the  one  to  take  place  on  the  Sun- 
day after  Corpus  Christi  day*  and 
the  other  to  be  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  bishops. 

The  public  attention  at  Bro^ 
sels  is  at  present  occupied  with  a 
dreadful  crime*  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  the  details : 
In  May  1817a  Serjeant  of  the  38ch 
militia*  named  Maters,  disappear- 
ed from  the  garrison  atTermond» 
and  was  reported  to  his  superior 
officers  as  a  deserter.  At  Urim- 
bergen,  in  April  last*  Charles 
Claus*  a  soldier*  had  a  vidlent 
quarrel  with  his  wife ;  in  the  coarse 
of  which  she  was  overheard  to  call 
him  an  assassin.  In  con8e<iuence 
of  this*  information  was'given« 
and  inquiries  set  on  foot*  by  which 
it  was  discovered  that  Maters  had 
been  assassinated  atGrimbergenin 
May  ISiTy  and  that  the  perpetnu 
tors  of  that  crime  were  the  bro- 
thers James  and  Charles  Claus. 
The  house  of  the  latter  was  a  bro- 
thel. One  night  in  May  U17» 
the  brothers  learned  that  serjeant 
Maters  was  coming  to  their  house; 
and  tliey  assembled  three  girls  to 
meet  him*  to  whom  they  added 
their  own  sister.  After  a  debauch 
which  lasted  till  midnight*  Charles 
Claus  called  Maters  mto  an  ad- 
joming 
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joining  closet^  from  which  the 
girls  soon  after  heard  the  sounds 
of  groans  issuing.  One  of  them 
went  and  half  opened  the  door, 
but  recoiled,  terrified  at  behold- 
ing the  unfortunate  Maters  expir- 
ing on  the  Boot,  and  vreltering  in 
his  blood.  The  two  other  women 
were  also  eye-witnesses  of  this  hor- 
rible spectacle,  which  the  asssasins 
'  seemed  not  to  wish  to  withdraw 
from  their  sight.  At  last  the 
murderers  cut  the  head  from  the 
body,  put  the  whole  into  a  sack, 
and  went  to  inter  it  on  a  heath 
rear  their  house.  On  their  re- 
tarn»  Charles  Glaus  exacted  from 
the  women  a  dreadful  oath^  that 
they  should  be  silent  respecting 
all  they  had  seen ;  himself  swear- 
ing that  he  would  murder  the  first 
of  them  that  said  a  word  about  it. 
One  of  the  most  atrocious  cir- 
cumsunces  connected  with  this 
crime  was,  that  in  this  very  closet, 
still  oyerfiowing  with  the  blood  of 
their  victim,  Charles  Claus  passed 
the  night  on  the  straw  with  one 
of  these  females.  The  two  Clauses 
have  been  apprehended.  The 
principal  assassin  is  an  old  soldier 
returned  from  the  service  of 
France.  Those  who  served  with 
him  recount  many  instances  of  his 
cruelty. 

ITALY. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  arrived 
at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month.  He  went  there  charged 
by  the  prince  regent,  to  take  a 
wbole-len^  portrait  of  the  pope. 
The  artist  is  lodged  in  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  and  has  been  presented  to 
his  holiness. 

OEKMANY. 

,  A  student  of  Vienna,  a  native  of 
Ftussia^  lately  blew  out  his  brains 
in  a  tavern  at  Leopoldstadt,  under 
the  foUowing  extraordinary  cir* 


cumstances :  This  young  man  ar« 
rived  at  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
an  intimate  friend,  and  feU  in* love 
with  a  young  lady,  who  also  en- 
gaged the  affections  of  his  friend. 
A  challenge  ensued  ;  but  each 
felt  a  strong  repugnance  to  take 
the  life  of  his  friend.  It  w^,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  decide  the  afiaiv 
by  a  party  at  picquet ;  on  an  un- 
dertaxiney  that  the  party  who  lost 
should  blow  out  his  brains.  The 
game  was  accordingly  played  ; 
and  the  loser,  a  youm  of  19»  in- 
stantly payed  the  forfeit  by  shoot- 
ing himself  through  the  head. 

A  singular  rescript  of  the  grand 
duke  of  jDarmstadt  is  said  to  have 
excited  a  lively  sensation  through- 
out Germany.  He  finds  the  law- 
yers in  his  territory  too  sti£F-neck- 
ed  and  refractory ;  and,  to  reduce 
them  to  better  order,  declares  that 
they  shall  for  a  specific  time  be  in- 
corporated with  the  regiments  of 
his  army,  under  the  same  duty  and 
discipline,  until  they  become  sufiB- 
ciently  obedient.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe  are  loud  and  ve« 
hement  in  their  remonstrances, 
and  the  echo  of  their  complaints 
rings  throueh  Germany. 

The  whole  Jew  population,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  were 
driven  like  wild  beasts  from  the 
city  of  Meiningen,  in  virtue  of  a 
ceruin  privilege  claimed  by  the 
citizens  of  that  town,  as  having 
been  enjo3red  bv  their  ancestors. 

An  article  from  Frankfort  of 
the  29th  ult.'says,  **  Great  com- 
plaints are  made  here  of  the  staff- 
nation  of  trade.  Large  capitus 
are  out  of  circulation,  and  discount 
is  at  3  to  SJ^  per  cent.  The  only 
business  of  any  importance  now 
carried  on  is  in  public  paper  cur- 
rency. We  have  a  most  fiivoor- 
able  prospect  of  an  abundant  har- 
dest 
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vest  and  vintage :  the  prices  have 
declined  considerably*  Wine, 
which  sold  two  months  aeo  at 
800  florins  per  tun,  is  now  sold  for 
500  florins.  The  finances  of  this 
citj  have  experienced  a  great  loss 
by  the  badness  of  the  Easter  fair; 
this  loss  is  estimated  at  70,000 
florins.  The  tolls  alone  brought 
in  12,000  florins  less  than  last 
fidr/' 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  of  Prussia  lately 
amusing  '  himself  at  Berlin  by 
sliding  down  what  is  called  a 
Prussian  mountain^  fell  out  of  the 
sledge,and  literally  broke  his  nose! 

A  dreadful  crime  has  spread 
consternation  in  Berlin:  it  has 
made  the  greatest  impression,  as 
people  think  they  recognise  in  it 
the  same  kind  of  delusion  which 
placed  in  the  hand  of  Sandt  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.  Dr.  Neu« 
man,  physician  to  the  hospital  La 
Charit6,  had  just  lain  down  in  bed 
widi  his  wife,  when  the  latter,  seiz- 
ing a  kitchen  knife,  which  she  had 
concealed  under  the  bed-clothes, 
stabbed  him  in  the  breast.  The 
doctor  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  call* 
cd  for  help.  His  servant  came  ; 
but,  being  terrified,  lost  all  pre- 
tence of  mind,  and  ran  away.  Mrs. 
Neaman  pursuedher  husband,  and 
in  spite  or  his  resistance,  wounded 
him  in  17  places.  One  wound 
only  is  thought  to  be  mortal.  The 

fuard  at  last  mastered  this  fury, 
he  merely  said  to  the  magistrate 
who  interrogated  her,  "What  I 
hare  done  it  was  my  duty  to  do/' 
lliis  deliberate  cruelty  is  the  more 
astonishing,  because  tiU  this  time, 
the  woman  had  lired  on  very  ?ood 
>  terms  with  her  husband,  by  vmom 
she  had  several  children.  She 
earnestly  desires  that  she  may  not 


be  supposed  to  be  mad :  however, 
from  the  nature  of  her  conversa^ 
tion,  and  the  choice  of  her  books, 
an  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained 
that  this  unhappy  woman  indulged 
in  intricate  speculations,  which 
may  have  disordered  her  brain, 
after  having  depraved  her  moral 
character. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  privy  counsellor, 
D*Engel,  who  is  governor  of  The- 
odosia,  is  said  to  have  found  in 
the  Crimea  the  true  breed  of  the 
goats  of  Kirguis,  whose  wool,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  French 
manufacturers,  particularly  of  M. 
Terneauz,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  |;oats  of  Thibet.  M.  Joubert, 
during  the  journey  which  he  made 
into  me  Crimea,  discovered  that 
the  goats  there  were  the  same  as 
those  which  he  had  purchased 
among  the  Kirguis;  the  breed 
had,  in  fact,  at  an  anterior  period^ 
been  imported  from  the  Kirguis 
into  the  Crimea.  This  discovery 
is  expected  to  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  fabricaDon  of  fine 
shawls  in  Europe. 

A  little  prior  to  the  failure  of 
thehouse  of  Zuckerbecker,  ELleio, 
and  Co.  of  Riga,  the  emperor, 
with  that  readiness  for  which  he 
has  ever  been  conspicuous  in  ren- 
dering his  powerful  assistance 
where  he  thinks  it  will  be  of  gene- 
ral benefit,  on  an  application  being 
made  to  him,  granted  this  house 
a  loan  of  one  million  of  roubles 
(about  fifty  thousand  pounds).— 
According  to  the  custom  general- 
ly prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
me  crown,  or  the  persons  exercis- 
ing the  supreme  functions,  is  enti- 
tled to  priority  In  all  claims  upon 
the  estate  of  an  insolvent  debtor. 
The  emperor,  however,  has  not 

only 
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only  signified  his  pleasure  that  his 
claim  should  rank  as  those  of  a . 
common  individual  creditor,  but 
has  instructed  the  governor  gene- 
ral of  Riga  to  apply  the  divi£ndsy 
as  they  arise,  to  the  use  of  the  wi« 
cbw  and  children  of  Mr*  Ellein. 

TURKEY. 

It  appears  by  accounts  from 
Constantinople,  that  frequent  and 
bloody  conflicts  have  taken  place 
between  the  Janissaries  and  the 
Bostangis.  The  aga  of  the  Janis- 
saries, who  attempted  to  restrain 
,  those  unruly  ruffians,  was  forced 
to  fly  from  their  resentment ;  but 
afterwards,  having  seized  and 
strangled  a  number  of  the  ring- 
leaders, he  was  rewarded  by  go- 
vernment with  the  loss  of  his  com- 
mand, and  banished  to  a  distance 
from  the  capitaL  The  tumults, 
however,  were  not  appeased  by 
the  severity  of  the  aga,  nor  by  his 
subsequent  sacrifice  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  exasperated  soldiery. 
When  the  accounts  left  Constan- 
tinople on  the  20th  of  April,  the 
different  corps  of  the  garrison 
were  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  extreme 
consternation ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  capiun  pacha  and  of  the 
other  chicdfs  had  failed  to  restore 
tranquillity. 

AFRICA. 

Letters  from  the  Cane  of  Good 
Hope,  to  the  21st  of  March,  state, 
that  all  the  men  that  could  be 
spared,  amounting  to  about  3000, 
haud  been  embarked  for  the  com 
districts,  to  quell  an  insurrection 
of  the  Cafirees.  Captain  Gethin, 
of  the  72d  regiment,  and  ensign 
Hmit,  of  the  African  corps,  had 
been  killed  in  two  separate  affairs 
with  the  insurgents.  **  The  for- 
mer (says  one  of  the  letters)  of 
these  valuable  officers  was  pursu- 


ing some  marauders  in  the  vicinity 
of  nis  station,  at  De  Bruin's  Drift, 
with  seven  men  of  his  regiment, 
whom  he  had  mounted^  ^en  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  vast  number 
of  the  savages,  and  fell  gallantly 
defending  nimself,  pierced  with 
upwards  of  thirty  wounds.  £n- 
sij^n  Hunt,  in  like  manner,  having 
discovered  towards  evening  traces 
of  stolen  cattle,  thought  it  best  to 
halt  in  the  plains  till  day-light  to 
pursue  them;  but  was  attacked 
in  the  night  by  a  very  numerous 
body  of  Cafirees,  and  fell  in  the 
conflict.  The  party,  ho^frever,  re- 
pulsed the  enemy.*' 

AHIRICA. 

American  papers  to  the  25th 
ult.  have  arrived.  They  state, 
that  the  most  ^neral  commercial 
distress  prevails  in  the  United 
States;  and  a  petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  presidoit,  praying 
him  to  convene  congress  as  early 
as  possible,  in  consideration  o£ 
**  the  calamitous  situation  of  the 
union.'' 

By  letters  from  New  York  it 
appears,  that  upwards  of  forty 
houses  in  the  cotton  line  failed  in 
the  course  of  seven  days ;  and  the 
greatest  distress  prevailed  through- 
out all  the  great  towns  in  Ame* 
rica. 

Intelligence  to  the  8th  of  last 
month  has  been  received  from  Ja^ 
maica.  The  patriots  in  Spanish 
South  America  have  captured 
Porto  Bello,  a  sea-port  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  This  event  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  April,  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  sir  Gregor 
M*Gregor. 

We  nave  received  a  Buenos 
Gazette  of  the  26th  of  February. 
The  sovereign  congress  opened 
their  session  on  the  25th  <^  Febru- 
ary; 
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arj;  and  the  supreme- director, 
Pueyrredony  delivered  an  address, 
iK^hich  gives  rather  an  unfayoura- 
ble  picture  of  the  internal  condi- 
tion  of  that  republic.  He  con- 
gratulates the  congress  upon  the 
commencement  of  thar  sittings  ; 
expresses  his  hope  that  their  pro- 
ceeding wiU  put  an  end  to  the 
'*  yaciUation  on  which  the  state 
fluctuates,"  and  defeat  the  designs 
of  its  enemies,  who  **  dread  to  see 
the  day  in  which  order  and  the 

'  empire  of  the  laws  are  for  ever 
consolidated  $  '*  and  concludes 
with  requesting  congress  to  ap- 
point a  supreme  director  in  his 

^  place,  who  will  be  better  able  to 
apply  their  military  energies  than 
hmiself.  It  was  understood  that 
congress  were  busily  employed  in 
framing  the  constitution. 

Dunng  the  voyage  of  discovery 
last  year  to  Baffin's-bay,  a  bottle 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the 
Alexander,  lieutenant  Parry,  on 
the  £4th  of  May,  when  that  ship 
was  off  Cape  Farewell.  It  con- 
tained the  latitude  and  longitude 
the  ship  was  then  in*  About  two 
months  since  the  bottle  was  found 
on  the  island  of  Bartragh,  in  Kil- 
hla*bay,  and  an  account  of  it  for- 
warded to  the  admiralty.  It  is 
supposed  it  must  have  floated  at 
about  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per 
day  across  the  Atlantic. 

On  Whit-Tuesday  a  fight  took 
place  at  the  village  of  Twerton, 
near  Bath,  between  two  brothers, 
named  Wiltshire,  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Newton.  One  of  them 
had  been  knocked  down,  and  the 
other  was  in  the  act  of  kicking 
him ;  when  a  man,  named  Ashley, 
touched  him  on  the  elbow,  and 
said,  **  Don't  kick  him ;  for  if  you 
d0|  you  will  kill  him ;  it  is  a  shsime 
for  brothers  to  be  fightbg}"  at 
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which  Wiltshire  turned  round,  and 
vociferating  to  Ashley,  with  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  **  I'll  knock  your 
brains  out,  or  anv  one  who  takes 
his  part,''  instantly  struck  Ashley 
a  violent  blow  under  his  ear,  y^ 
fell  to  the  ground  never  to  speak 
again,  and  after  lingering  till  the 
following  day  he  died !  Thecoro> 
ner's  jury,  who  sat  upon  the  body, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Wilfid  Mur- 
der against  Wiltshire,  who  has 
been  committed  to  Shepton  Mallet 
jail  to  take  his  triaL 

To  counteract  the  efiect  of  frost 
on  tender  vegetables,  water  dicm 
on  a  frosty  morning,  before  the 
sun  shines  on  them. 

A  fact,  well  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention  of'^  the  public, 
was  stated  by  ar  Thomas  Tyr* 
whitt  lately  at  a  meeting  at  the 
London  Taveni,  in  support  of  the 
Plymouth  and  Dartmoor-railway, 
that  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
1,800,000/.  were  paid  to  Russia 
for  16,760  tons  of  dressed  flax ; 
and  that  37,4^/.  were  paid  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  flax- 
seed, chiefly  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  he  was  authorised 
to  state,  by  those  who  presided 
over  the  linen  board  in  that  conn- 

y,  that  even  should  all  the  forest 
Dartmoor  be  ttuned  to  flax, 
Ireland  was  ready  to  take  every 
grain  of  its  seed. 

A  relative  (we  believe  the  aon) 
of  the  celebrated  «r  R.  Arkwright, 
who  invented  the  cotton  spinniar 
machine,  is  the  purchaser  of  Nfark 
Hall,  Essex,  the  seat  of  Montague 
Burgoyne,  esq.  One  hundred 
thousand  guineas  <<down  on  th« 
nail"  is  said  to  be  about  the  sum 
given  for  it. 

An  application  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  mavor  of  Leeds 
by  76  cropperiy  wbo  have  56 
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-wives  and  161  cl)ildreny  to  be  sent 
to^  Canada.  This  application  was 
laid  before  the  board  of  the  work- 
house, who  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  scheme  was  visionary. 


Thero  is  great  disti'ess  among 
the  Glasgow  weavers.  The  ma* 
gistracy,  on  betn^  appesUed  tOf 
considered  emigration  as  tbe  only 
remedy! 


The  following  is  a  comparatiye  statement  of  the  Supplies  and 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  last  and  the  present  year,  at  one  view  :— 

SUPPLIES   GRANTXD   FOR 

1818.  1819. 

8,909,603  Army               .            .            .  8,900,000 

6,456,809  Navy                •            •            .  6,436,000 

1,245,600  Ordnance          .            .            •  1,191,000 

1,958,939  Miscellaneous                •            .  1,950,000 


18,570,951  Total  supplies 

2,000,000  Interest  on  exchequer  bills 
560,000  Sinking  fund  on  ditto 


21,130,951 


Reduction  of  unfunded  debt 


WAYS  AND  MBANS  CaAMTEB  FOR 

1818. 
8,000,000  Annual  malt 
3,500,000  Excise  duties  continued 

250,000  Lottery 

250,000  Old  stores 


7,000,000 


Loan 

Loan  from  the  sinking  fund 


18,477,000 

1,570,000 

430,000 

20,477,000 
10,597,000 

je31,074,000 

* 

1819. 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

240,000 

334,000 

7,074,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 


MIRACULOUS   INCIDENT. 

A  little  girl,  about  four  years 
of  age,  the  daughter  of  W.  Tel. 
ford,  of  Crossdale,  situate  at  the 
head  of  Ennerdsde  lake,  Cum- 
berland, accompanied  its  mother 
to  the  peat  moss  at  the  foot  of 
what  is  called  Great  Banna  Fell, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
rambled  to  the  adjoining  peat 
pots,  where  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  at  work.  The  mo- 
ther being  one  of  the  last  at  work, 
and  not  seeine.  the  child,  imagin* 
ed    one   of  the  neighbours  had 

1819. 


«f31,074,000 
taken  it  home.  This  not  provinflj 
the  case,  an  immediate  search 
commenced,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  people  assisted*  It  was 
unavailingly  continued  through 
the  four  following  days  and 
nights.  On  Sunday,  many  more 
assembled ;  some  of  i^om  ex« 
tending  their  search  as  far  as 
Foultem  Tarn,  obserred  a  cloc;* 
mark  in  a  steep  track  seemingly 
accessible  only  to  shepherds.  As 
it  was  evident  this  could  only  be 
made  by  the  little  wanderer,  an 
acti'^e  search  commenced  in 
(G)  that 
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tbat  directioii,  and  on  the  eastern 
tide  of  Herdisy  in  a  place  called 
Clea  GilU  the  little  innocent  was 
discovered  with  its  head  reclined 
cn  its  arms.  As  not  the  most 
distant  idea  was  entertained  that 
k  could  survive  six  days  tod 
five  nights  of  incessant  hunger, 
and  exposure  on  these  bleak 
moufitains,  it  occasioned  no  small 
consternation  amongst  those  who 
first  discovered  it;  when  on  call- 
ing out  **  it  was  found/'  it  raised 
ks  heady  and  desired  diey  would 
not  hurt  it  When  found,  its 
feet  were  partially  covered  with 
Water,  and  much  swollen.  This 
was  die  only  water,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  sustenance  within 
its  power  to  procure,  during  the 
time  it  was  missing.  It  instantly 
recognised  its  famer,  the  neigh- 
bours, and  even  some  of  their 
dogs  s  and  complained  of  hunger. 
Food  being  sparingly  admini- 
stered, it  was  taken  home,  and  is 
now  '  running  about  seemmgly 
well !  The  place  where  it  was 
found  was  much  paddled,  and  it 
is  conjectured  it  had  wandered 
there  on  the  night  it  was  lost,  as 
z  small  cavity  where  it  was  fouiid, 
from  which  it  cotdd  occasionally 
emerge,  must,"  under  Providence, 
who  **  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,**  have  been  the 
means  of  its  preservation  ;  other- 
wise it  seems  impossible  it  could 
have  survived  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  on  Friday  night. 

taiSH  DIAMOMn. 

A  circumstance  of  a  singular 
ilature,  likely  to  attract  the  notice 
of  mineralogists,  is  at  present  the 
subject  of  conversation  among 
th^  literati  of  Dublin.  An  ex- 
ceedingly fine  specimen  of  dia- 
mond crystallized  has  been  found 
in  xbt  sand  of  « small  stream  ifi 


the  north  of  Ireland.^  It  is  the 
species  called  by  lapidaries  the 
yellow  diamond,  of  extreme  beau- 
ty and  remarkable  size. 

WATIRLOO    SUBSCRIPTION,  18tH 

juNX,  1819. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  peat^ 
decisive,  and  important  victory 
of  Waterloo,  on  the  1  Stfa  of  June 
1815,  the  committee  for  manag- 
ing die  subscription  present  t£e 
foUowing  report  :— 

The  return  of  the  army  from 
France  has  enabled  the  comimt- 
tee  to  proceed  in  tlie  distribution 
of  donations  to  nearly  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  are  wound* 
ed ;  and  every  cbuna  preferred  to 
the  comCmittee  has  been  sefor 
rately  coniisidered.  The  com- 
mittee congratulate  the  public 
upon  the  extent  of  relief,  and  the 
essential  benefit  rendered  to  the 
brave  men  wounded,  and  to  die 
relatives  and  dependants  of  those 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Annuities  for  life,  and  for  li- 
mited periods,  (payable  half- 
yearly,}  have  been  granted  to 

727  widows, 

977  children, 

277  disablednon-commissioned 
officers  and  privates- 
amounting  in  the  whole 
to  2i,142? 

In  addition  to  the  annuities, 
there  has  been  voted  the  sum  ot 
192,844/.  in  donations  to  officers 
aiid  privates  wounded,  and  to  the 
parents  and  dependent  reladvei 
of  those  who  were  killed.  Widi- 
in  the  four  years  which  ha?e 
elapsed  since  the  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo, the  committee  have  con> 
sidered,  and  decided  upon  7^1 
cases,  many  of  which  were  in- 
volved in  difficuldes,  requiripg 
extenare  correspondence  and  inr 
vestigatioBi 
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▼esdgationyOcctiji^yingmuch  time, 
and  attended  with  considerable 
labour ;  but  the  committee  have 
found  their  reward  in  the  impor- 
tant benefit  they  have  rendered, 
and  in  the  honour  conferred  on 
them  by  a  grateful  nation. 

R.  H.  Maktin,  Chairman. 

WATERLOO   TKOPHIES, 

On  Friday  week  a  numerous 
£uhionable  party  attended  at  the 
late  museum,  in  Piccadilly,  to 
witness  the  sale  of  the  carriage 
and  other  things  which  belonged 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
were  captured  at  Waterloo.  The 
articles  were  all  eaeerly  bought 
up,  and  some  of  them  at  most 
extravagant  prices.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  prices  given 
for  some  of  the  things  will  serve 
to  show  in  what  estimation  these 
relics  are  held;— The  carriage 
168/. ;  small  opera  glass  5A  6d.  i 
tooth  brush  Si.  ISs.  €d.;  snuff 
box  166/.  19#.  6d.;  military 
stock,  or  collar,  1/.  17'.;  old 
slippers  1/.;  razor,  (common) 
4/.  4t. ;  piece  of  sponge  ]7f*  6J. ; 
shaving  brush  S/.  14s. ;  shirt 
2/.  5s. ;  comb,  1/. ;  shaving*box 
71.  7s. ;  pair  of  old  gloves  1/. ; 
old  pocket  handkerchief  1/.1  ls,6d. 
Many  other  articles  were  sold  for 
prices  equally  high. 

The  following  curious  calcula- 
tion is  extracted  from  a  provincial 
ps^r,  and  shows  the  efiects  pro- 
duced upon  the  national  purse  by 
a  protracted  war,  independent  of 
the  sacrifice  of  human  existence: 
••.«  The  last  wars  have,  it  is  said, 
cost  Great  Britain  not  less  than 
2,040,000,000/.  of  our  money. 
To  aid  our  conceptions  of  the 
Tastness  of  this  sum,  suppose 
this  money  were  in  goldi  and  va- 
lued at  5JL  per  ounce,  it  would 
weigh  about  11,400  tonsi  which 


would  load,  at  three  tons  each, 
4,800  waggons ;  and  if  in  silver,  at 
6s.  per  ounce,  about  76,000  wag- 
gons ;  and  allowing  20  yards  to 
a  waggon,  would  reach,  in  a  di- 
rect line,  about  864  miles.  If 
an  ounce  of  gold  can  be  drawn 
into  a  wire  of  1,000  feet  long,  the 
above  sum  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  girdle  for  the  Whole  globe! 
This  is  only  our  loss  ;  but  what 
has  the  war  cost  to  all  the  powers 
engaged,  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  &c.  ?" 

It  perhaps  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  box-tree  is  a  ^ 
strong  poison.  The  box  borders 
of  several  beds  in  a  garden  at 
Wittering  Lodee,  near  Lincoln^ 
were  last  week  Uirown  upon  some 
manure  in  which  nine  strong  pgs 
were  rooting,  four  of  whom  died 
from  eating  the  noxious  leaves> 
notwithstanding  castor  oil  and 
other  antidotes  were  administered. 

5.— The  duke  of  York  held  his 
council  on  the  state  of  the  king  ; 
when,  after  visiting  his  majesty^ 
the  usual  attestations  were  made 
by  the  physicians,  who  also  signed 
the  following  bulletin  :^- 

<<  fViniitar  CastUy  June  S.  His 
majesty  has  passed  the  last  month 
very  quietly,  though  still  exhi« 
biting  the  same  continued  marks 
of  disorder.  His  majesty's  ge- 
neral health  is  unimpaired.'' 

The  bill  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
excise,  in  the  prpsecution  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Weaver, 
lor  the  offence  of  selling  a  cer- 
tain drug  to  a  brewer,  amounted 
to  nearly  250L  In  this  case, 
there  were  five  counsel  employed 
for  the  crown,  and  the  penalty 
ultimately  recovered  from  thede- 
Unquent  vms  200/. 

Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  Grey, 

both  eminent  agriculturists,  have 

(G  2)  commu- 
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communicated  to  the  board  of 
agriculture  their  conviction,  from 
experiments,  that  lime  sown  by 
hand,  or  distributed  by  a  ma* 
chine,  is  an  infallible  protection 
to  the  turnip  against  the  ravages 
of  the  Bj.  It  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  turnips  come  up,  and 
in  the  same  daily  rotation  in 
which,  they  were  sown  ;  and  the 
lime  should  be  slacked  immedi* 
ately  before  it  is  used,  unless  the 
air  be  sufficiently  moist  to  render 
that  operation  unnecessary. 

The  total  value  of  com,  grain, 
meal,  and  fiour,  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in 

1812,  was  jg2,908,753  10  6 
1819  4,975,608    2  2 

1814  4,478,131     4  0 

18J5  2,192,685     1  0 

1816  2,343,891     0  6 

1807  7,763,895    0  4 

1818  13,271,629    3  0 

1819,  ditto  from 

5  Jan.  to  SOch 

March  2,249^164    6  0 

So  immense  an  importation  of 
com  in  one  year  as  that  which 
took  place  in  1818,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  most  seriously  the  Bri- 
tish farmer ;  and  it  ought  to  sti- 
mulate the  legislature  to  give 
such  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture,  as  shall  make 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil  equal 
to  the  consumption  or  superior  to 
it,  that  we  may  again  become  an 
exporting  nation. 

£.  Crane,  deuined  from  the 
last  session,  was  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  a  pair  of 
sheets,  the  property  ot  Mr. 
Browne,  of  Fitzroy-place.  This 
prisoner  was  tried  upon  a  similar 
charge  last  sessions,  and  was  ac- 
quitted in  consequence  of  his  sis- 
ter, Charlotte  Leslie,  refusing  to 
give  evidence  against  him,  l^n 


that  refusal  she  wzb  committed 
for  contempt  of  court ;  and  was 
now  brougnt  up,  in  custody,  in 
order  to  give  evidence  against 
him  on  the  present  indictment 
The  officer  was  proceeding  to  ad* 
minister  the  usual  oath  to  her; 
but  she  refused  to  take  it,  unless 
she  knew  what  questions  would 
be  put  to  her.  Mr.  justice  Bay- 
ley  perceiving  the  dispute  between 
her  and  the  officer,  asked  her 
what  reason  she  had  for  refuang 
to  be  sworn  ?  Leslie — **  Mf 
lord,  the  prisoner  ts  my  brother.'* 
The  judge— «  That  may  be ;  but 
you  have  a  higher  duty  to  perform 
than  any  you  can  possibly  owe  to 
a  brother — your  duty  to  your 
country  and  to  your  God.'*  Les- 
lie— ^*  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  don't 
know  how  that  is;  but  this  I 
know-*that  I  never  can  bring 
my  conscience  to  gire  evidence 
against  my  own  flesh  and  blood— 
I  never  should  be  happy  after* 
wards  if  I  did."  The  judge— 
«  Then  you  positively  refuse  to 
be  sworn  ?"  Leslie — «  Positively, 
my  lord,  I  will  sufier  any  punish- 
ment you  can  inflict  upon  rotp 
but  r  never  will  give  evidence 
against  my  brother."  I'hejudee 
-— '<  Let  her  be  again  conunitted.* 
She  was  then  re-conducted  to 
prison,  and  his  lord^ip  proceed- 
ed to  sum  up  the  other  evidence; 
which  having  done,  the  jury  pro* 
nounced  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Charles  Rennett  was  put  to  the 
bar,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  the 
child  of  Mr.  Horsley»  of  Cancm- 
bury-lane,  Islington.  The  in- 
dictment having  been  read,  the 
case  was  opened  to  the  jury  by 
counsel,  who  then  called  Mr. 
Horsley,  and  Ann  Holbrook,  the 
servant,  to  prove  the  well-koowa 
facts  of  the  case,  from  the  time  of 

the 
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the  girl's  leaving  her  master's 
house  with  the  two  childrent  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner 
and  recovery  of  the  boy  in  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburgh.  The  pri- 
soner being  called  on  for  his  de« 
fence,  read  a  long  written  state- 
ment, to  show  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced many  wrongs  and  injuries 
from  the  family  okMr.  Horsley. 
He  also  adverted  to  promises  of 
mercy  by  the  prosecutor,  and  to 
the  fact  of  the  child  being  found 
in  good  health,  in  proof  of  the 
care  he  had  taken  of  him,  and  in 
extenuation  of  the  crime*  Judge 
Bayley summed  up  briefly;  and 
the  jury,  after  turning  round  for 
a  moment,  pronounced  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty.  The  learned  jud^e, 
in  a  short  but  most  impressive 
address,  then  pointed  out  to  the 
prisoner  the  mat  enormity  of  his 
offence,  which,he  observed,  might 
have  led  to  the  derangement  or 
deadi  of  the  child's  parents ;  and 
concluded  by  informing  him  that 
be  would,  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sions, be  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  the  severest  pu- 
nishment the  law  imposed  on  his 
offence.  Rennett  is  apparently 
four  or  five  and  thirty,  of  dimi- 
nutive stature  and  appearance ; 
his  deportment  was  respectful, 
and  during  the  reading  of  his  de- 
fence he  seemed  much  affected. 
M1S0  Horsley  is  his  first  cousin. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
qucr  concluded  his  contract  for  a 
loan  of  12  millions  with  Messrs. 
Rothschild  and  co,  on  terms 
highly  favourable  to  the  public. 
The  parties  delivered  their  bid- 
dings on  reduced,  in  addition  to 
SO/,  of  consols* 

Reid,  Irving,  and  co.  jg65  10  0 
D.  Ricardo  and  co.  65  2  6 
M.  Rothschild  and  cc.    62  18  8 


The  last  oflfbr  being  so  much  be- 
low the  other  two,  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. Consols  at  the  close  of 
the  market  on  the  8th  were  70|, 
and  red.  69|.  At  that  price,  the 
80/.  of  consols  at  70|  is  equd  to 
se56  8  0 
62/.  IBs.  Sd.  of  reduc  4.0  ,^  i^ 
edat69i,i8  *£JI7J0 

Exclusive  of  disct.    ^100    5  10 


IT'^-^A  presentation  at  court 
being,  from  long-established  cus- 
tom, a  necessary  preliminary 
among  persons  of  rank  to  an  in- 
troduction into  company  at  home, 
and  to  admission  at  foreign 
courts,  the  prince  regent  deter- 
mined on  holding  a  drawing* 
room  this  day  at  Buckingham- 
house.  A  precedent  for  the  re- 
ception  of  ladies,  without  a  royal 
female  to  preside,  was  found  in 
the  rei^  of  George  II.,  which 
sovereign  was  accustomed  to  hold 
drawing-rooms  after  the  death  of 
queen  Caroline.  It  was  deter* 
mined  alsd  to  combine  with  it  the 
celebration  of  the  prince  regent's 
birth-day,  his  royal  highness  hav- 
ing been  indisposed  on  the  day 
first  appointed  to  be  observed  as 
his  natal  anniversary.  In  purstt<« 
ance  of  thb  plan,  grand  dinners 
were  given  by  the  respective  mi- 
nisters ;  the  morning  was  ushered 
in  with  the  usual  rejoicings,  the 
mUitary  attended  in  the  usual 
manner,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  police,  maintained  perfect  or* 
der.  The  prince  recent  arrived 
dressed  for  the  drawing-room  in 
full  regimentals,  with  a  brilliant 
display  of  his  orders,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health. 
The  duchess  of  York,  duke  and 
duchess  of  Gloucester,  prince  Leo- 
pold, princess  Sophia  of  Glou* 
cester,  and  duke  of  Kent,  <;ame 
(GS)  in 
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in  state ;  the  duke  of  York  came  in 
private.  The  company  beean  to 
appear  at  the  palace  soon  aUer  12 
o'clock,  and  they  continued  to  ai- 
rive  till  near  five.  The  prince  re- 
gent entered  the  room  appropria- 
ted for  his  closet,  at  half-past  one 
o'clock ;  when  the  lady  of  the 
French  ambassador  was  intro- 
daced,  and  had  the  honour  of  a 
private  audience.  After  this  ce- 
remony^  his  royal  highness  pro- 
ceeded to  the  late  queen's  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  attendanu 
upon  his  royal  peison,  the  great 
officers  of  state,  &c«  were  assem- 
bled ;  they  proceeded  into  the  Ja^ 
pan  room,  where  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, cabinet  ministers,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all 
those  who  have  the  high  privilege 
of  the  entrie  were  assembled. 
Having  received  their  congratu- 
lations, the  regent  proceeded  to 
the  grand  saloon,  and  took  his 
station  in  the  front  of  the  throne ; 
the  princess  Augusta  took  her 
sUtion  to  the  regent's  left,  the 
duchess  of  Gloucester,  princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  right. 
The  court  was  a  very  crowded 
one,  and  the  presentations  were 
very  numerous.  Among  those 
not  usually  attendant,  were — the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Bedford^  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  the  marquis  of 
Lansdown,  and  earl  Grosve- 
oor. 

A  disturbance  took  place  op- 
posite St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
this  evening,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  pariui-officers  to  suffer>the 
interment  of  a  body  in  an  iron 
coffin.  The  body  Vas  left  on  a 
tomb-stone  in  the  churchyard  by 
the  undertaker ;  who  was  taken  to 
prison  for  an  alleged  assault,  and 
the  coffin  subsequently  conveyed 


to  the  bone-house.  The  eccleri- 
asttcal  court  is  to  decide  between 
the  parties. 

23.*-Early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing it  was  discovered  that  a  large 
black  bear,  sent  as  a  present  to 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  had  contrived  to  break 
out  of  his  cage,  which  was  placed 
in  a  coach-house,  and  bruin  hav- 
ing an  inclination  to  explore  these 
premises,  containing:  a  handsome 
new  chariot,  mounted  the  foot- 
board, and  began  to  play  with 
the  tassels ;  he  next  ascended  the 
roof  and  the  box,  the  covering  of 
which  became  a  prey  to  his  davn: 
after  enjoying  himself  as  an  out- 
side passenger  as  long  as  be 
thought  proper,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  interior  of  the  vchi^ 
cle,  and  turning  from  the  box, 
made  his  entr^^  mrougjh  the  front 
windows  into  the  carnage,  which 
bore  serious  marks  of  his  savage 
curiosity.  No  one  dared  to  ap- 
proach this  northern  visitor }  and 
m  order  to  prevent  further  deprfr 
dations  in  his  probable  rambles, 
euards  were  placed  with  fixed 
bayonets,nntil  some  of  the  keepers 
arrived  from  the  menagerie  at 
Exeter  'Change,  who  secured 
him,  after  great  difficulty*  in  <»e 
of  their  strong  cages. 

26.— Near  two  o'clock  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Bensley  and  son, 
printers,  extending  from  Bolt- 
court  to  the  back  of  Gough- 
square,  were  discovered  to  be  on 
fire ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity 
of  the  devouring  element,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  prompt  as- 
sistance of  the  fire-engines,  die 
whole  of  that  extensive  and  com- 
plete office,  with  itt  warehouses 
and  contents,  was  destroyed,  toge- 
ther with  the  upper  jpartof  tbcla- 
uily  dwelling-boose  in  Bolt-court. 
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Wc  hardly  ever  witnessed  a  more 
rapid  fire  ♦.  Fortunately  the  large 
rooniy  which  contains  tbeelahorate 
machine  for  steam-printingy  being 
considerably  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  buildings,  esca|)ed  theTury 
of  the  flames,  sufficiently  so»  at 
least,  to  leave  the  costly  apparatus 
free  from  any  material  "injury. 
We  are  happy  to  state,  that  nei- 
ther the  life  nor  safety  cif  any  per- 
son was  affected.  Respecting  the 
cause  of  this  conflagration,  at  pre- 
tent,  conjecture  alone  can  be  in- 
dulged ;  but  we  ate  assured  it 
rests  not  with  the  conduct  of  the 
steam-engine  itself;  though  pos* 
sibly  some  of  the  flues  connected 
with  it  might  have  caught  fire. 
In  a  nortferly  direction  the  fire 
extended  to  the  backs  of  the 
houses  in  Gough-square,  occupi- 
ed by  Messrs,  Smith  and  co. 
Messrs.  Efan  and  co.  (both  furri- 
ers, J  and  another  large  house  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Salmon  as  a  la- 
dies' school ;  the  latter  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  former  much 
damaged.  Towards  the  west  the 
fire  did  also  much  damage, 

JULY. 
During    a  thunder  storm  at 
Cleron  (Doubs),  120  sheep  were 
struck  dead  by  die  lightning, 

SV^nSTITlON. 

A  eas^  of  horrible  superstition 
is  related  in  the  last  French  pa- 
pers: some  persons  opened  a 
tomb  IB  the  department  of  the 
Aine,  cut  off  the  head  of  a  per- 
son just  buried,  and  boiled  it  for 
more  than  an  hour  in  a  pot;  in 


the  hope  that,  after  tfafeop^r^tion^ 
the  head  would  point  out  to  them 
the  lucky  numbers  that  would 
prove  fortunate  in  the  lottery  t 

MBLANCHOLT  FATB  OF  MADAMK 
BLANCHAan,  THE  CBLBBBATEO 
ABRONAVT. 

Parity  July  6.— The  extraordi- 
nary fete  which  had  been  for  some 
time  announced  to  take  place  this 
evening  at  Tivoli,  has  been  stgnar 
lized  by  a  shocUng  catastrophe. 
Among  the  numerous  spectacles 
which  had  been  announced  to  th* 
public  was  the  ascension  of  ma^ 
dame  Blanchard  in  a  luminous 
balloon  which  was  to  be  furnished 
with  fireworks. 

Accordingly,  at  half-past  te% 
this  intrepid  aeronaut,  clothed  in 
white,  with  a  hat  and  plumes  of 
the  same  colour,  mounted  her 
parachute.  At  a  given  signal  the 
balloon  rose,  but  so  slowly  tha^ 
part  of  the  fire-works  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  trees. 
However,  by  throwing  out  some 
ballast,  madame  Blanchard  soon 
rose  rapidly.  The  ascension  wa$ 
illuminated  by  Bengal  lights;  th^ 
aeronaut  waved  her  flag ;  and  the 
air  resounded  with  acclamations  ^ 
All  of  a  sudden  the  balloon  eiw 
tered  a  slight  cloud,  which  conv 
pjetely  obscured  the  Bengal  lights, 
Madame  Blanchard  then  set  the 
match  to  the  fire-works,  in  order 
that  they  might  produce  the  inr 
tended  effect,  when  it  was  per^ 
ceived  that  some  rockets  took  ^ 
perpendicular  direction  towards 
the  balloon,  and  set  firis  to  the 
bottom  of  it*     Immediately   ^ 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  onr  readers  to  know,  that  the  home  i^ 
Bolt-court,  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  formed  a  part  of  "hfix.  Bent- 

as  office,  and  is  entirely  destroyed.    A  vif^w  of  it  it  preserved  in  the  ISuropeaA 
mop  fat  1810, 
■  CG4)         dread* 
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dreadful  blaze  struck  terror  into  trees  as  the  balloon  ascended  had 
the  hearts  of  all  the  spectators^  got  deranged,  and  that  the  rock- 
leaving  them  in  but  little  doubt  as   ets,  having  by  this  accident  chane* 


to  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  un* 
fortunate  aeronaut. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene  which  Tivo]i  now  presented. 
Cries  of  lamentation  burst  from 
all  sides ;  numbers  of  females  fell 
into  convulsions  ?-^  constpmation 
was  painted  in  every  face  ♦ 

Some  gens  d'armps  rode  off  at 
full  gallop  cowards  the  place  where 
It  was  supposed  the  fsjil  might 
take  place,  and  ip  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterward  s  they  returned 


ed  their  direction,^  set  fire  to  the 
balloon.  A  subscription  was  made 
at  the  gate  of  Tivoli  for  the  fa- 
mily of  the  unfortunate  sufferer, 
and  every  one  hastened  to  deposit 
his  oStting*'-^QtiiauStniie. 

M.  Blanchard,  the  husband  of 
inadame  Blanchard,  was  the  first 
who  constructed  parachutes  and 
annexed  them  to  balloons  for  the 
purpose  of  escape  in  case  of  acci* 
dent.  Durine  an  excursion  which 
he  undertook  from   Lisle  about 


to  Tivoli,  with  the  lifeless  bodv  of  the  end  of  August  1785,  when  this 


madame  Blanchard.  She  fell  in 
the  Rue  de  Provence,  at  ihe  comer 
of  the  Rue  Chaussat — she  was  in 
her  parachute  enveloped  in  the 
net-work  which  had  attached  it  to 
the  balloon. 

We  need  not  add,  that  by  the 
desire  of  the  public  all  the  amuse- 
ments ceased*  A  subscription  was 
simultaneously  commenced^  This 
unfortunate  lady  was  about  '45 
years  of  ^gt.-^Gazette  de  France. 

ANOTHER  ACCOIJNT. 

A  melancholy  event  has  ter- 


adventurous  aeronaut  travelled 
without  halting  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  he  let  down  a  dog  from  a 
vast  height  in  the  basket  of  a  pa* 
rachute,  and  the  poor  animal  fall- 
ing gently  through  the  air  reach- 
ed the  ground  unhurt.  Since  that 
period  the  practice  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  parachute  have  been 
carried  mucn  further  by  otho* 
aerial  travellers,  and  particularly 
by  M.  Camerin,  who  has  dared 
repeatedlv  to  descend  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  clouds  with  that  very 


minated  in  a  deplorable  manner   Sender  machine.    This  ingenious 
^t-.  A.,  ^j —  ^i- ! ^  IX.!     ^^^  spirited  Frenchman  visited 

London  during  the  short  peace  of 
1802,  and  made  two  fine  ascents 
with  his  balloon,  in  the  second  of 
which  he  threw  himself  from  an 
amazing  elevation  with  a  para- 
chute. It  descended  for  some  se^ 
conds  with  an  accelerating  velo^ 
city,  till  it  became  tossed  extreme- 
ly, and  took  such  wide  oscilla- 
tions that  the  basket  or  car  was  at 
times  thrown  almost  into  an  ho- 
risontal  position.  It  passed  over 
Mary-la-bonne  and  Somers  Town, 
and  almost  grazed  the  houses  of 
St«  Pancras.  At  last  it  fortunate^ 
ly  struck  the  ground  in  a  nei^h* 
bounug 


the  fite  given  this  evening  at  Ti- 
▼oli.  Madame  Blanchard,  who 
ascended  amidst  the  plaudits  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators, 
was  precipitated  from  a  great 
height'  in  tne  air,  and  fell  upon  a 
house  in  the  Rue  Taitbont  Her 
body  was  brought  lifeless  to  the 
spot  from  which  she  ascended.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  shock  which 
this  terrible  catastrophe  gave  to 
the  spectators. 

Several  females  fainted,  and 
every  one  withdrew  without  wait- 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  fi^te.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  fire-works 
which  came  in  contact  with  the 
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bouring  field;  but  to  yiolent  wai 
the  shock  as  to  throw  poor  Gar- 
nerin  on  his  hce,  by  wnich  accU 
dent  he  receired  some  cats,  and 
bled  considerably*  He  seemed  to 
be  much  agiuted,  and  trembled 
exceedingly  at  the  moment  he  was 
released  from  the  car*  One  of  the 
stays  of  the  paraehnte  had  chanced 
to  giye  way  (as  was  most  likely 
the  case  with  madameBlanchard); 
which  untoward  circumstance  de- 
ranged the  apparatus,  disturbed 
its  proper  balance,  and  threatened 
the  adventurer  during  the  whole 
of  his  descent  with  immediate  de* 
struction*  The  feeling  of  such 
extreme  peril  was  too  much  for 
human  nature  to  bear. 

The  catastrophe  of  madame 
Blanchard  has  a  near  resemblance 
to  that  which  befel  Rozier  and 
Romain  in  1785*  From  some 
vague  idea  of  being  better  able  to 
regulate  tbe  ascent  of  die  balloon, 
they  had  incautiously  suspended 
below  it  a  small  smoke  one  of  ten 
feet -diameter— a  combination  to 
which  may  be  imputed  the  disas« 
trous  issue^ 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed  after  their  ascension, 
when  the  whole  apparatus,  at  the 
height  of  about  3000  feet,  was  ob- 
served to  be  on  fire,  and  its  scat- 
tered fragments,  with  the  unfor- 
tunate voyagers,  were  precipitated 
to  the  ground.  They  fell  near  the 
sea  shore,  about  four  miles  from 
Boulogne,  and  were  instantly  kill- 
ed by  the  tremendous  shock,  their 
bodies  being  found  dreadfully 
mangled. 

The  only  other  fiital  accident 
with  balloons  which  we  at  present 
recollect,  happened  in  Italy  seve- 
ral years  after  the  loss  of  Rozier 
and  Romain,  when  a  Venetian 
nobleman  and  his  lady,  after  hav« 
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ing  performed  successfully  various 
ascents,  fell  from  a  vast  height 
and  perished  on  the  spot. 

NETHBRLANnS. 

Several  persons  have  been  killed 
in  the  Netherlands,  durine  the  re- 
cent thunder  storms }  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  Brussels,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  hurricane  at  Antwerp, 
during  which  the  waters  of  the 
Scheldt  rose  to  a  great  hdght, 
states  the  stormy  weather  to  have 
been  announced  by  the  appearance 
of  seveial  unknown  marine  animals 
of  large  size,  in  that  river. 

ITALY. 

According  to  letters  from  Na« 
pies  of  the  4th,  accounts  had  been 
received  there  by  telemph  of  a 
terrible  eruption  of  ^na,  which 
began  on  the  1st  of  June.  Cata- 
nia, built  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Vesuvius  has  also  throvm  out  a 
strong  erupdon,  in  which  the  lava 
directed  itself  towards  Pompeii. 
Violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
have  been  felt  at  Viterbo. 

GERMANY. 

Another  dreadful  attempt  at 
assassination  took  place  on  the  2d 
ult.  at  Schwalbach,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau ;  and  by  another  German 
student.  A  young  man,  named 
Lehning,  son  of  a  physician  at  Id- 
stein,  in  the  same  duchy,  and  a 
student  at  Heidelberg,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  should  be  ren- 
dering a  particular  service  to  his 
country  by  ridding  it  of  M.  Ibel, 
president  of  the  regency  of  Wis- 
bad  ^  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  duke),  and  determined  to  as- 
sasunate  him.  For  this  purpose, 
he  went  to  him  at  Schwalbach, 
and  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a 
dagger ; 
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dagger;  which,  however,  onlf 
cut  through  the  clothes  of  M.  Ibel, 
but  did  not  wound  him.  The 
latter,  being  a  powerful  man«  soon 
disarmed  the  assassin,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  using  two  loaded 
pistols  which  he  had  in  his  pock- 
ets. The  assassin  was  instantly 
interrogated,  and  committed  to 
prison. 

The  papers  of  Stutgardt  are 
filled  with  frightful  pictures  of  the 
progress  of  pauperism  and  depo- 
pulation throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtember^.  The  proceedings 
of  the  approachins;  diet  are  looked 
forward  to  with  the  .  greatest 
anxiety. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has 
ordered  a  superb  service  of  por- 
celain for  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  subjects  of  the  paint- 
ings are  to  be  die  duke's  principal 
victoties. 

The  princess  Maria  Josephine  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  king  of 
Spain  is  to  be  married,  will  not  be 
sixteen  till  the  6th  of  October  next. 
Ferdinand  the  beloved  is  in  his 
34th  year. 

The  want  of  rain  throughout 
Saxony  is  so  great,  that  the  farm- 
ers are  compelled  to  fodder  their 
cattle  on  straw. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

Sweden  and  Denmark^  we  are 
told,  are  at  len^  reconciled,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  England: 
the  Norwegian  debts  due  to  Den* 
mark  are  to  be  defrayed  by  instal- 
ments. The  king  and  his  son  vo- 
luntarily give,  for  ten  years,  the 
civil  list  revenue  assigned  them  by 
^e  States  of  Norway  towards  pay- 
ing the  debt. 

RUSSIA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Riga, 
June  14> : — **  An  event,  not  unpa* 
ralleled  indeed,  bat  very  rare,  has 


lately  occurred  here.^  Durhi^  a 
strong  north-west  wind,  an  m^ 
mense  quantity  of  young  caterpiU 
lars  fell  upon  the  jp^cat  meadows 
on  the soudi side oithe Dnna, and 
devoured  the  grass,  widi  the  roots, 
upon  a  very  extensive  tract.  Am 
soon  as  this  was  perceived,  the 
people  employed  all  the  means 
they  could  think  of,  to  destroy 
them:  they  dug  ditches,  swept 
the  insects  together  in  heaps,  and 
crushed  them,  &c.  but  widioDt 
much  diminishing  their  numbers. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  crept  into 
the  earth,  and  changed  into  chry* 
salises;  so  that  we  nave  the  bad 
prospect  of  seeing  them  retnm  as 
butterflies,  and  propagate  their 
species  among  us." 

The  Politiod  Journal  (publisb- 
ed  at  Hamburgh)  gives  l^  fol» 
lowing  statement  of  the  actual 
force  of  the  Russian  army : — 
Regular  infantry  .  «  860,000 
Cavalry  .  .  •  68,000 
ArtUkry        .        .     .      4^,000 

jirmy  ofrtterve* 
First  line        .         .    .     100,000 
Second  line        .         «      SOJ(M 
Veterans        »        .     .      7^000 
Cossacks^  Calmucks,  and 

Baskiers        »  .      68,000 

Seamen        •        •        .    75fi00 

Total  .  86S,000 
of  which  788,000  ate  land  fbroei, 
Gonsistingof  585,000  foot,  154^000 
horse,  and  49,000  artillery. 

TVRXBT. 

The  Porte,  after  thtee  years 
negotiation,  has  acknowledged 
Great  Britain  sovereign  proiec* 
tress  of  the  Ionian  Islrads. 

Accounts  from  CoHii  infbra 
us,  that  the  unfortunate  town  of 
ParMhad  been  delivered  vp  to 
the  Turks;  or,  in  ellect,  to  Alt 
Pacha,  who  W  taken  ponessioo 
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of  it.  <<The  inhabitants/'  it  is 
added,  **  to  the  nnmber  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  have  quit* 
ed,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  Uieir 
native  soil ;  and  they  are  now  wan- 
deringin  that  and  the  neighbouring 
isles  in  search  of  a  home/' 

AMERICA. 

American  papers  to  the  10th  of 
June  repeat  and  confirm  the  com* 
mercial  distress  felt  throughout 
the  union,  and  even  through  every 
class  of  society.  The  suspension 
of  specie  payments  has  uken  place 
at  several  banks,  and  there  is  a 
general  cry  for  **  a  liberal  issue  of 
paper."  The  taxes  are  with  great 
difficulty  wrung  both  from  agri- 
cultural and  trading  persons ;  and 
even  the  engine  of  the  law  has 
been  found  inefficient.  Many  have 
demanded  an  early  meeting  of 
congress,  to  obtain  an  act  which 
shaU  suy  the  law-proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  debts. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  private  letter  from  New  Jersey : 
— •^'Wehave  now  sad  times  among 
ns,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of 
commerce;  but  the  evil  is  felt 
chiefly  by  our  merchants.  In  the 
country  there  is  abundance  of  food 
for  man  and  beast,  health  and 
plenty,  few  taxes,  room  for  thou- 
sands, a  fertile  country  requiring 
labour  and  skill  to  any  extent, 
and  calculated  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  the  labouring  poor  of  Eu- 
rope, could  we  but  transfer  them 
here.'* 

An  order  was  recently  issued 
by  an  American  colonel,  in  Flo- 
rida, to  shoot  deserters,  without 
trial  or  hearing ;  and  one  man  was 
shot  in  obedience  to  the  order  I — 
Tie  military  appear  to  care  little 
for  the  laws  in  that  country. 

There  is  a  steam-boat  in  Ame- 
rica of  2,800  tons  burden.    The 


engine  is  of  1000  horse  power.  It 
is  called  Tift  Fulton  the  First. 

The  Americans  have  applied 
the  power  of  steam  to  supersede 
that  of  horses  in  propelling  stage- 
coaches. In  the  state  of  Ken* 
tuckey,  a  stage  coach  is  now  esta- 
blished, wiui  a  steam-engine, 
which  travels  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour ;  it  can  be  stopped 
instantly,  and  set  again  in  motion 
with  its  former  velocity ;  and  is  so 
constructed,  that  the  passengers 
sit  within  two  feet  of  the  ground. 
The  velocity  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  wheels* 

A  letter  dated  the  17th  ult.  at 
Aux  Cayes,  states— <<  We  are  aH 
on  the  qm  vhe  here,  on  account  of 
an  atrocious  massacre  that  oc- 
curred the  night  before  last,  about 
two  leagues  n-om  town.  Six  per- 
sons lett  in  a  barge  for  Alquisso^ 
a  little  town  to  windward,  were 
assauled  during  the  night  by  five 
armed  men  in  a  small  open  boat. 
The  men  were  literally  cut  to 
pieces  by  these  ruffians ;  two  wo- 
men escaped.  Their  object  was, 
600  dollars  in  specie,  which  were 
on  board  the  barge.  No  discovery 
has  yet  taken  place.'^ 

A  fine  new  brig  was  launched 
from  the  yard  of  Mr.  Ramsay  jun. 
of  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  It  is 
supposed  that  upwards  of  150  per- 
sons were  on  hoard  at  the  time. 
The  vessel  went  off  in  grand  style; 
but  not  being  properly  trimmed, 
she  unfortunately  upset,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  persons  on 
board  were  precipitated  into  tlie 
river!  Great  and  praisewordiy 
exertions  were  immediately  made, 
and  sanguine  expectations  are  en- 
tertained that  no  lives  are  lost; 
but  the  alarm  and  confusion  that 
followed  the  accident  can  hardly 
be   imagined.    The   vessel  was 
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got  up  again  without  much  da* 
mage. 

A  cow  belonging  to  farmer 
£yans,  of  West  Harptree,  Somer- 
set^ having  been  ill  for  a  few  days, 
attacked  htm,  and  threw  him  over 
a  heap  of  stones ;  very  fortunately 
he  made  his  escape.  Another 
man,  going  to  see  her  soon  after, 
was  also  attacked  in  a  more  vio- 
lent manner ;  and,  had  not  the  far- 
mer's son  been  present,  she  would, 
no  doubty  have  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
after,  the  beast  was  taken  in  a  stu- 
por and  fell  dovra  dead, 

4.  This  afternoon,  a  consi* 
,  derable  district  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  was  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  thunder-storms, 
accompanied  by  a  hurricane  of 
rain  and  hail,  ever  recorded.  The 
storm  displayed  itself  in  terrific 
forms  at  Mattishall,  East  Dere- 
ham, Reepham,  Aylsham,  and  ad- 
joining villages.  Pieces  of  ice  fell 
at  Hackford  and  Whitwell,  some 
of  which  measured  two  inches 
*  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  an  inch 
thick. — At  Hevingham  several 
trees  were  blown  down,  houses 
pardy  unrck)fed,  and  windows 
broken  by  the  hail.  Mr.  Birchara, 
of  Booton,  had  at  least  50/.  worth 
of  damage  done  by  the  hail-stones 
breaking  the  glass  of  his  green- 
Jiouses,  &c. 

6. — At  night,  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  at  Isleham,  Cambridge- 
shire, which  totally  destroyed  uie 
White  Horse  inn.  A  poor  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Pleasance,  wheel- 
wright, of  Mildenhally  perished  in 
the  flames, 

8.— A  combat  unparalleled  in 
the  brutal  annals  of  boxing,  took 
place  this  evening,  at  Luton,  near 
Chatham,  between  two  young 
men,  named  Lovell  and  Andrews, 


in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which 
had  taken  place  on  a  prebedins 
evening  in  a  skittle-ground ;  and 
after  a  most  determined  contest  of 
three  hours  and  three  quarters,  in 
which  both  were  severely  punish- 
ed, they  were  separated,  unsub- 
dued. 

1 2. — This  day  was  opened*  near 
the  entrance  of  Cashiobury  Park, 
Herts,  a  school,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  on  the  improved  |dan 
of  the  Madras  system,  founded 
and  endowed  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  right  honourable  the  earl 
of  Essex.  Nearly  200  children 
of  the  poor  are  already  admitted, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto 
existed  in  a  state  of  ignorance  bor« 
dering  on  barbarism,  and,  but  for 
this  laudable  institution,  must  have 
remained  so.  They  will  now  be 
brought  up  in  the  habits  of  reli- 
gion, morality « and  industry;  and 
we  may  look  forward  with  a  pleas- 
ing hdpe  of  their  becoming  use- 
ful members  of  the  community. 
Too  much  prsuse  cannot  be  given 
to  the  munificence  and  liberality 
of  the  noble  earl,  whose  example 
is  worthy  the  imitation  of  everf 
ereat  and  good  man,  and  wiU 
hand  down  to  posterity  a  mona« 
ment  more  durable  than  the  mar- 
ble  bust,  or  the  most  eloquent  in^ 
scription  on  the  tomb. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  New 
Hall-hill,  Birmingham,  on  this 
day,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
attended  by  not  fewer  than  15,000 
people.  Mr.  Edmonds,  a  school- 
master, proposed,  that  sir  Charles 
Wolseley  should  be  sent  to  parlia- 
ment, in  the  novel  character  of 
"  legislatorial  attorney  and  repre- 
sentative of  Birmingham.''  He 
stated,  that  the  issuing  of  a  writ 
being  compulsory,  lliey  had  not 
awaited  the  form  of  the  mandate, 
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but  anticif»ated  th«  Tight  The 
privilege  constitutionally  belonged 
to  them  I  and  they  were  fulfilling 
their  duty  as  good  subjects,  in 
proceeding  to  advise  the  sovereign 
by  their  representative.  If  they 
had  not  been  commanded  so  to 
do,  the  error  rested  with  others ! 
The  baronet  was  then  nominated 
^0  forma,  and  declsu:ed  duly  elect- 
ed. A  remonstrance  to  parlia* 
ment  was  read,  which  the  new* 
elected  member  was  to  present  to 
the  house,  and  demand  of  the 
speaker  his  place  in  the  commons 
assembly.  A  deputation  was  pro- 
posed to  wait  on  sir  Charles 
Wolseleyt  and  give  him  the  neces- 
sary instructions  of  his  constitu« 
enu.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  had 
previously  promised  them  to  go 
and  claim  his  seat  in  the  house,  if 
they  elected  him. 

The  grand  jury»  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  the  next  daj,  found  true 
bills  of  indictment  against  sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  baronet,  and 
Joseph  Harrison,  a  dissenting  mi- 
nister of  Stockport,  for  turbulent 
and  seditious  speeches  made  by 
them  on  the  26th  June,  at  Stock- 
port, with  intent  to  excite  tumult 
and  insurrection  within  this  realm. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  dated 
Holyhead,  July  15.— "TheTalbot 
steam  vessel,  which  arrived  here 
this  morning  from  Howth,  took 
fire  while  lying  close  to  the  pier ; 
but  by  great  exertions  of  the  per- 
sons then  present,  she  was  saved 
from  total  destruction:  a  consi- 
derable part  of  her  deck,  however, 
has  been  cut  away  to  prevent  the 
fire  spreading.  ,A  poor  fellow 
who  was  employed  in  this  work, 
had  his  finger  chopped  off  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  inseparable 
from  so  alarming  an  accident. 
The  vessel  has,  fortunately,  in  this 


instance  been  saved,  as  it  was  per- 
fectly  calm  ;  had  there  been  a 
breeze,  she  musthave  burned  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  She  has  just 
now  been  hauled  out  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  the 
crowd  of  spectators  witnessing  the 
extent  of  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  accident.  Had  this  hap- 
pened earlier  in  the  day,  when  she 
was  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
land,  unavoidable  destruction 
must  have  ensued  to  her  and  all 
on  board." 

16. — ^Two  donkeys  were  found 
in  Joiner's  Wood,  Kent,  beloi^ing 
to  sir  John  Fagg,  adjoining  Chts- 
lett-park,  tied  with  chaise-reinsvto 
the  shrubs,  completely  starved  to 
death,  haying  devoured  every 
edible  substance  within  reach.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  were  stolen, 
and  tied  there  by  some  villain  or 
villains  who  have  been  since  ap- 
prehended, and  have  consequeauy 
left  the  wretched  animals  to  perish 
thus  miserably. 

^.-*A  dreadful  circumstance 
took  place  at  Brighton,  in  the 
barrack-yard  in  Church^street, 
facing  the  royal  stabling,  this  after- 
noon. At  about  half-past  four 
o'clock  the  military,  the  90th  in^* 
fantry,  turned  out  there  for  the 
afternoon's  parade.  A  private, 
who  had  been  confined  in  the 
morning  for  being  absent  from 
duty,  was  released  by  the  orderly 
Serjeant,  Watson,  to  fell-in  for  the 
[larade.  The  fellow,  medjtating 
revenge  for  the  confinement  he 
had  endured,  no  sooner  had  his 
musket  in  his  possession,  than,  as 
it  seems,  he  charged  it  with  a  baH 
cartridge;  and  as  seijeant  WaN 
son  descended  from  his  room  to 
the  bairack-yard,  he  deliberately 
took  aim  at  him,  and  shot  him 
through  the  body.  The  baJl  en- 
tered 
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tered  on  one  side^  near  aboot^ 
Tibs,  and  came  oat  of  the  other* 
— Sureical  aBsistance  was  useless. 
He  did  not  survive  the  fatal  wound 
more  than  twenty  minutes.  The 
horrible  deed  was  perpetrated  in 
the  midst  of  the  soldiers  muster- 
ing for  the  parade ;  many  of  tliem 
supposed  the  gun  had  been  fired 
^m  the  other  side  of  the  yard 
wall,  and  were  in  the  act  of  scal- 
ing it  to  discover  by  whom ;  when 
the  miscreant  threw  down  his 
piece,  and  exclaimed,  diat  he  was 
the  man,  and  that  he  had  then  had 
fais  revenge,  and  was  in  no  wise 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done*  He 
was  then  secured.  The  deceased 
bore  a  very  excellent  character. 
He  has  left  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren to  deplore  his  loss. 

Tlie  Cambridge  Chronicle  says; 
<'We  inserted  sometime  agoan  ac- 
•count  of  an  extraordinary  number 
of  miles  performed  by  Joseph 
Meads,  a  mail-guard.  We  have 
now  further  to  state«  that  the  same 
indiTidual  has  completed  five 
years,  vis.  from  Monday  July  11, 
1814^  to  Sunday  July  11,  1819, 
betwixt  Northampton  and  Lon« 
don,  performing  the  distance  of 
Mmiies  every  night,  without  halt- 
ing one  night  |  which,  including 
the  bissextue,  amounts  to  120,518 
miles;  being  aboTe  forty  times  the 
computed  length  of  Europe.  The 
lame  indiyidual  has  traVdied  vrith 
mail-coaches,  as  guard,  5479742 
miles ;  which  is  above  two-and- 
twenty  times  the  computed  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe." 

The  following  is  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  distress  of  the 
tunes :  5S  clothiers  have,  during 
the  last  20  years,  carried  on  busi- 
oess  at  a  borough  tovm  in  Wilt- 
diirei  and  at  their  various  manu* 


factories  aflfbrded  employment  to 
a  numerous  population  I  but  now, 
the  inhal^itants  of  the  place  are 
sunk  into  pauperism  and  wretch- 
edness ;  for  of  their  52  em- 
ployers, 9  are  dead,  17  have 
failed,  24  hare  declined,  and 
only  2^remain  in  business.  Nor  is 
this  a  sin^lar  case ;  for  there  are, 
within  eight  miles  of  the  above 
plaee,  four  other  manufacturing 
towns,  in  each  of  which  the  de- 
pression of  trade  has  been  eqnaUj 
severe. 

The  corporation  of  Guildford 
have  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Onslow  recorder  of  that  bo- 
rough, vacant  by  the  resignadoo 
of  sir  W.  Draper  Best,  knight 

The  following  is  a  remarkaUe 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  apiary.— 
A  hive  of  bees  at  Manse,  of  Dan, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose, 
swarmed  on  the  15thof  May,  again 
on  the  1st  June^  and  again  on  the 
8d  instant. 

A  dreadful  accident  happened 
lately  at  NewMill,near  Holmfiitb, 
Berlnhire,  by  vvhich  two  persons 
lost  theu:  lives.  While  the  servant 
of  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  of  that 
place^  carpenter,  was  loading  « 
cart  with  vrood,  the  horse  took 
fright;  and  the  wheels  passing 
over  his  body  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  The  master,  seemg  theac- 
cident,  ran  up  to  the  horse^  and 
attempted  to  arrest  its  furious  pro- 
^:ress|  but  while  he  was  enga^ 
m  this  efibrt»  the  cart  came  in  coo- 
tactvrith  a  wall,  against  which  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  veas  jammed,  and 
so  dreadfully  bruised,  that  after 
lan^iishing  till  the  Monday  fbl- 
lowmg  he  expired,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow and  a  numeroui  famOy  to 
lament  his  loss. 

It  is  a  mebm^oly  facti  that  no 
kss 
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less  than  140  deaths  have  taken 
place  in  Norwich  daring  the  last 
four  weeks,  bf  small-pox* 

At  Blackbumisear  Manchester, 
a  female  reform  society  has  been 
established ;  from  which  a  circu* 
larhas  been  issued  to  other  di- 
stricts, inviting  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  workmen  in  the 
difim-ent  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture to  form  themselves  into  si- 
milar societies.  They  are  not  only 
to  co-operate  with  the  different 
classes  of  workmen  in  seeking  re- 
dress of  their  supposed  grievances, 
but  ^  to  instil  mto  the  minds  of 
theirchtldrena  deep  androotedha- 
tred  of  the  government  and  houses 
of  parUanent,"  whom  they  are 
pleased  to  call  '^our  tyrannical 
rulers.*' 

Some  wiseacresat  Henley-upon- 
Arden,  a  few  days  ago»  having 
rubbed  a  living  rat  over  with  spi- 
rits of  turpenune,  set.  it  on  fire, 
and  let  it  loose  in  a  bam  over-run 
with  those  vermin,  thinking  it 
wodd  cknve  the  rest  out  The 
plan  succeeded,  but  in  a  diftreiit 
way  from  what  they  intended; 
the  bam  4>eing  burnt  to  the 
ground ! 

Four  hundred  and  eleven  lambs 
have  this  year  been  raised  by  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt  Drake^  esq.  at 
Shardeloesy  Bucks,  from  377 
South  Down  ewes. 

The  bankers  of  Edinburgh 
have  unanimously  resolved  to  eive 
drafts  on  London  at  twenty  aays 
date,  for  money  paid  in  there,  in- 
stead of  fifty  days  date  asformerly. 

At  Toam,  in  Ireland,  the  Ca- 
thplic  archbishop  has  refused  to 
confirm  a  young  man,  because  he 
worked  on  saints*  days !  of  which 
the  calendar  contains  about  50 ! 

Xlf IX>SI0N  OV  A  STSAW  BOAT. 

A  serious  accident  of  this  na- 


ture  happened  on  the  5th  instant 
at  Grangemouth.  The  steam-boat 
Stirling,  captain  Sutherland,  hav- 
ing undergone  some  repairs,  was 
pre^arinff  to  start  from  the  har- 
bour of  Newhaven ;  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  safety-valve  not 
being  opened  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  accumulatino^ 
steam,  the  boiler  exploded,  and 
nine  persons  were  more  or  less 
scalded,  three  of  them  severely ; 
but  although  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers were  on  board,  and  many 
people  on  the  wharf  opposite  at 
the  time,  providentially  no  livei 
were  lost. 

CVSTOM-HOVSE  OATHS. 

Memorials  have  been  lately  sent 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  from 
many  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  prayins^ 
for  a  revision  and  correction  {» 
those  statutes  which  enforce  the 
taking  of  certain  useless  and  uis» 
meanmg  oaths  in  custom-house 
transactions,  intended  to  secure 
the  revenue  from  fraud  y  bot 
which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  taken 
without  the  commission  of  virtual 
perjury.  The  memorials  having 
beoi  favourably  received,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  this  practice^ 
which  has  long  been  a  proverbial 
disnace  to  morality  and  religiony 
will  soon  be  abolished. 

POISON  IN   BBIR. 

A  very  eminent  brewer,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  was  proceeded 
against,  by  information,  during 
the  present  sittings  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  at  "yi^stminster,  upoft 
a  charge  of  having  received  into 
his  possession  upwards  of  701bs. 
of  the  cocukis  indicujf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used  as  a  substitute 
for  malt  in  his  beer.  This  com* 
position,  taken  in  certain  quanti- 
ties, is  a  deadly  poison. 
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BMIGKATION. 

An  account  of  the  enttgration  from  Belfast^  from  the  1st  of  Jan. 
to  the  5th  of  July  1819 : 


No.  of 

Passengers. 

Vessels.            Whereto. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total 

18  St.  Andrew's        •    • 

1839 

729 

2568 

14  Quebec 

1858 

7S9 

2597 

1  St.  John's 

115 

18 

131 

1  Prince  Edward's  I&land 

rot 

32 

134 

4  New  York 

180 

.  180 

5  Baltimore 

17« 

172 

2  Philadelphia 

1  New  Oiieans       •        * 

85 

85 

14 

' 

14 

39  Orand  total  5881 

Ten  of  those  ships  went  to  the  United  States  with  452  passengers ; 
and  29  vessels  went  to  British  America  with  5429  passengers. 


aOYAL  TISIT  TO  CAMBRIBOB.      . 

3.— At  eight  o'clock  the  duke 
of  Gloucester*  chancellor  of  the 
university 9  with  the  princess  Mary 
ills  duchessy  and  the  princess  So- 
phia of  Gloucester,  arrived  in  his 
royal  highness's  carriage  ¥rith 
six  horses ;  shortly  after  which, 
the  vice-chancellor^  the  honour* 
able  George  Neville,  heads  of 
houses,  &c.  went  in  procession 
from  Magdalen  lodge  to  Tri- 
nity, to  congratulate  their  royal 
highnesses  on  their  arrival. 

4^— Sermons  were  preached  at 
Great  St*  Mary's  chivch  by  two 
doctors ;  in  the  mommg  the  rev. 
J.  B.  HoUingsworth,  of  St.  Peter's 
college,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
rev.  t:.  T.  Walmsley,  of  St. 
John's  colle^ ;  before  die  dbtin- 
euished  visitors,  who  that  day 
dined  at  Magdalen  lodge.  The 
party  consisted  of  about  80.  After 
this  the  royal  personafi;es  attended 
service  at  Trinity  col&ge  chapel, 
and  in  the  evenmg  gratified  the 

eby  walking  on  Clare  hall 
amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  visitors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  In  the  evening  they  sup« 
ped  with  the  bishop  of  Bristol  ' 


5. — After  a  levee,  at  which 
the  presentations  were  very  nu- 
merous, the  chancellor  went  to 
the  senate  in  his  full  robes,  ac- 
companied by  the  duchess  and 
|>rincess,  and  followed  in  proces- 
sion by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
high  steward  of  the  univeraty ; 
lord  Erskine,  lord  Hervey,  and 
the  honourable  B.  O.  Noel.  The 
following  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred: 

The  rieht  honourable  John 
Beckett,  TVinity  coUegei  LL.  D.| 
lord  Carrington,  Magdalen  col- 
lege, LL.D ;  lord  Braybrooke^ 
Magdalen  college,  LL.D. }  mar- 
quis of  Buckingnam,  Magd.  col- 
lege, LL.D. ;  earl  of  Rosebery, 
Pembroke.hall,LL.D. ;  sirThos. 
B.  Lennard,  hart.  Downing  col- 
lege, M.A. ;  honourable  H.  S* 
Stopford,  Trinity  college,  M.A. ; 
sir  F.Svkes,  ban.  St.  John's  col- 
lege, M.A. ;  honourable  R.  J. 
Eden,  Magdalen  coUege,  M.A. ; 
Mr.  George  Nevill,  li^daleh  cc^ 
lege,  M.A.;  sir  H.  WiUiamson. 
bsut.  St.  John's  college,  M.A. ;  ho» 
nourable  E.  G*  Moore,  St.  J<^'s 
college,  M.  A. ;  honojoraUe  A. 
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M.A.;  honourable  G.  Spencer, 
Trinity  college,  M. A. ;  sirW.W. 
Wynn,  bart.  Magdalen  college, 
M.A. ;  honourable  S.  £.  £ard- 
ley,  Caius  college,  M.A.;  honour- 
able A.  Calthorpe,  Pembroke- 
hall,  M.A,;  sir  Culling  Smith, 
bait,  Trinity-college,  M.A. 

After  the  .chancellor  had  con- 
ferred the  several  other  degrees 
with  his  usual  dignity,  Mr,  Tho- 
Hias  Babington  Macaulay,  of  Tri- 
nity college,  recited  his  English 
poem  on  Pompeii,  which  had  gain- 
•  ed  the  chancellor's  gold  medal. 
On  his  return,  the  mayor  and 
corporation  waited  on  his  royal 
highness  at  Trinity  lodge,  and 
presented  an  address  from  the 
body*  The  royal  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  St,  Mary's  church,  to 
hear  the  oratorio  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
part  then  in  performance,  "  God 
save  the  king"  was  played  by  the 
whole  band,  and  sung  by  the 
choir,  consisting  of  many  of  the 
first  performers  of  the  day. 

The  royal  party,  with  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  persons,  din- 
ed at  Trinity  college.  In  the 
evening  their  royal  highnesses  at- 
tended a  concert  which  was  held 
in  the  senate-house.  Professor 
Hague  led  the  band,  and  was 
ably  supported  by  Messrs,  Mori 
and  Lindley,  Mrs,  Salmon,  mad, 
Bellochi,  and  Messrs.  Braham, 
Knyvett,  Bellamy,  and  Vaughan, 
They  were  encored  in  most  of 
their  songs,  and  2000  persons 
were  pf esent. 

.  6« — ^This  bein^  commence- 
ment-day,  on  which  the  creation 
of  doctors  and  masters  of  arts 
takes  pbce,  a  congregation  was 
held  by  the  proctors  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  thej  created  the 
masters  of  an»t  in  order  that 
1819. 


his  royal  highness  the   chancel- 
lor and    the    illustrious    visitors 
might  not  be  detained  too  long 
at  the  usual  congregation.    At 
ten  o'clock,  the  duke  and  duchebs 
of  Gloucester,  with  the   princess 
Sophia,  went  in  state  to  the  se- 
nate-house, where,  his  royal  high- 
ness   distributed    the    prizes    to 
Messrs,  H.  Waddington,  T.  Hall, 
and  —  Oakes.     After  the  crea- 
tions were  concluded,  the  public 
orator  presented  the  right  honour- 
able Charles  .Grant,  oi  Magdalen 
college,  for  admission  to  the  ho- 
norary degree  of  doctor  in  civil 
law,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  royal  highness.  Upon 
leaving   the'  senate-house,    their 
royal  highnesses  visited  the  pub- 
lic library,  and  the  Fitzwilliam  mu- 
seum, where  they  appeared  highly 
delighted  with  the  magnificent 
collection  of  pictures  and  books,' 

About  four  o'clock  a  superb 
dtje^ini  was  given  in  the  cloisters 
of  Trinity  college.  No  less  than 
1500  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  a  very  elegant  cold  col- 
lation, followed  by  a  fine  dessert 
of  firuit,  ices,  Sec.  with  a  variety 
of  wines.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  there  should  have 
been  a  dance  in  the  open  air,  and 
a  platform  had  been  erected  for 
that'  purpose  in  one  of  the  ave- 
nues of  Trinity  walks  ;  but  the; 
weather,  proving  unfavourable, 
their  royal  highnesses  and  the  com- 
pany, after  a  short  promenade  in 
Trinity  library,  retired  to  the  hall, 
where  the  dancing  was  kept  up 
until  the  royal  visitors  retired. 
There  was  another  concert  at  the 
senate^house  in  the  evening;^ 

7.— This  morning  the    royal 
party,  after  having  attended  an 
oratorio  at  King's  college  cha- 
pel, departed  from  the  university, 
.  (H)  and 
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and  pcoceeded  to  Audley  End^ 
the  beautiful  seat  of  lord  Bray- 
brooke»  to  dinner. 

3.  The  following  bulletin  was 
exhibited  at  St.  James's  palace : 
«« IVtndsor  Casile,  July  8. 

**His  majesty's  bodily  health 
continues  to  be  firm ;  and  there  has 
been  no  sensible  alteration  in  the 
state  of  his  majesty's  disorder  du- 
ring the  last  month." 

A  privy  council  was  lately  held 
at  the  treasury  chambers,  presided 
over  by  lord  Harrowby,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  lord  chief  justices  of 
the  courts  of  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas,  ana  the  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  and  sir  William  Grant, 
and  attended  by  the  attomey-ge. 
neral,  &c.  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of 
a  Maltese  at  Atljens,  who  was 
shot  by  Mr.  W.  Kihnaird  (the  son 
cf  the  magistrate)  In  January  last. 
Mr.  Xannaird  had  presented  him- 
self at  Malta  for  trial,  and  was 
sent  home  a  prisoner  to  England. 
After  a  full  investigation  and  ex- 
amination, Mr.  Kinnaird  was  dis- 
diarged ;  beins  honourably  ac- 
quitted  of  any  cnarge  against  him. 
It  appeared  by  the  evidence  trans- 
mitted by  the  consuls  of  the  Le« 
▼ant,  that  the  event  of  firing  on 
the  deceased  was  in  absolute  self- 
defence. 

The  lord  chief  justice  laid  it 
down,  a  few  days  ago,  that  a 
person  brought  from  me  country 
to  London  to  give  evidence,  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  for  his  loss  of 
time,  as  well  as  his  expenses,  be^ 
fore  he  is  sworn ;  and  the  counsel 
for  the  plainti£F  undertook  that  it 
should  be  done.    . 

A  serious  calamity  has  befallen 
Mr.  Moore,  of  poetical  celebrity, 
fa  cOTScquence  of  the  misconduct 


of  a  deputy  whom  hehaseniploycd 
some  years  in  his  office  at  IBernro- 
da,  and  who  has  embezzled  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  (it  is 
said  6,000/.).  The  cause  has  been 
decided  in  the  cockpit  before  tbe 
lords  of  appeal ;  and  Mr.  Moore 
being  deemed  legally  responsible 
by  their  lordships,  an  auachment 
was  decreed  against  his  person* 
The  office,  which  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Moore  by  lord  Moira  in 
1803,  has  no  salary  annexed  to  iL 
The  trifling  emoluments  arise 
from  casual  fees:  which  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteen  years  that  he 
has  held  the  office,  have  not 
amounted  to  one  fifth  of  the  sum 
for  which  the  defalcation  of  bis 
deputy  has  made  him  answerable. 

By  the  last  stamp  act,  a  much 
higher  duty  is  made  payable  on 
an  administration  where  there  is 
no  wiU^  than  is  liable  to  be  paid 
on  the  proving  of  a  will. 

According  to  an  act  passed  the 
2d  instant  for  amending  the  laws 
respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  no  person  can  acquire  a  set- 
tlement unless  by  renting  a  house 
or  land  of  the  annual  value  of  ftii 
pounds^  and  bonajide  hired  by  sncfa 
person,  and  the  rent  actually  paid 
by  him  for  a  year. 

One  of  the  new  acts  of  parlub* 
ment  makes  the  copyholds  of  lo- 
fiatics  liable  for  their  debts. 

An  official  return  to  an  order 
of  the  house  of  commons  of  the 
effective  streng^  of  the  Britidi 
army,  on  the  Skh  May,  states  h 
at  14,116  cavalry,  5,412  fbo6* 
^ards,  and  84,812  infantry.*-r 
Grand  total,  10^349. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  tbe 
12th  instant  it  appears,  that  a  pro- 
hibition is  laid  upon  the  export  of 
gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and  every 
sort  of  ammunition»fipomtfaislring* 

don^ 
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doniy  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Spa- 
nish dominions.  The  order  is  a 
corollary  to  the  proposition  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  only  fair,  that  as  we 
would  not  permit  our  countrymen 
to  fight  in  the  armies  of  the  South 
Americans,  so  we  ought  not  to 
supply  their  opponents  with  am- 
munition. 

The  case  agreed  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  four  judges  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench  tor  their  opinion, 
respecting  a  cause  between  lord 
Clinton,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Darner, 
and  the  marquis  Cholmondeley, 
on  which  property  to  the  amount 
of  l^yOOO/.  per  annum  depends, 
was  taken  into  consideration  a 
few  days  ago,  when  Mr.  justice 
Holrojd  and  Mr.  justice  Best 
coincided  with  the  master  of  the 
rolls  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Darner  and 
the  marquis ;  while  Mr.  justice 
Bayley  was  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  on  Monday  night,  the  28th 
ult.  at  ten  o'clock,  the  thermo- 
meter was  as  low  as  48  deg.  i 
and  that  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
14th  of  January  last  it  was  precise- 
ly at  the  same  point. 

The  duke  of  York,  we  are 
told,  has  handsomely  provided  for 
Bidder,  the  celebrated  calculat- 
ingboy  from  Devonshire. 

The  bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
lately  addressed  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  iitforming  them  that  the 
sum  of  5000/.  voted  by  that  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  would  be  ap- 
plied by  his  lordship  towards  the 
erection  of  a  mission  college  in 
Calcutta.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  the  society  for  promoting 
christian  knowledge  in  Bartlett*s- 
bvildiiigs  instantly  voted  500(V. 


more  towards  the  intended  col* 
lege  ;  and  the  church  missionary 
society  has  just  made  a  grant  of 
5000/.  in  addition  for  the  same 
object.  Thus  no  less  than 
15,000/.  has  been  voted  by  three 
societies,  in  connexion  with  the 
established  church,  for  the  great 
object  of  promoting  Christianity 
throughout  British  India. 

Not  less  than  5000/.,  it  is  said, 
have  been  received  this  season 
for  admission  to  the  royal  exhibi- 
tion. 

It  appears  from  an  official  re* 
port,  tliat  in  1812  there  were  52 
national  schools,  containing  8000 
pupils;  in  1819,  1457  schools, 
containing  200,000  ;  and  that  of 
700  culprits,  23  only  have  been 
educated  in  the  national  schools.    ' 

A  few  days  past  lobsters  were 
so  plentiful  in  l.ondon,  that  those 
of  a  tolerable  $ize  were  sold  at 
four  for  a  shilling. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  ob- 
servations  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  country,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in- 
formed the  house,  that  a  sum  of 
20,000/.,  the  produce  of  savins^ 
banks,  was  laid  out  every  week 
in  the  purchase  of  stock ;  and 
that  a  sum  of  3,500,000/.  flowing 
from  the  same  source,  had  ai« 
ready  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners. 

1. — His  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  accompanied  by 
sir  H.  Calvert,  arrived,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  the  small-pox  hospi- 
tal at  Pancras,  of  which  he  has 
been  president  twenty  years, 
where  he  was  received  by  the 
committee  and  officers  of  that  in« 
stitntion,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  several  a* 
partments  and  accommodatioa 
(H2)  for 
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for  the  patients,  several  of  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  notice  in  a  very 
condescending  and  humane  man- 
ner, particularly  a  great  number 
of  infants  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
who  were  in  attendance  for  vacci- 
nation by  Mr.  Wachsell,  the  re- 
sident surgeon,  who  introduced 
several  of  these  patients,  and  ex- 
hibited the  process  of  vaccination 
from  the  first  day  to  the  close, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
royal  highness  and  the  committee. 
Dn  Gregory,  who  attended  for 
Dr.  Ashbumer,  also,  in  reference 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  register  of 
the  hospital,  stated  the  correct 
system  there  adopted,  whereby  it 
appeared,  that  1 832  had  received 
vaccination  since  last  Christmas, 
which  was  an  increase  of  750 
above  the  numbers  of  last  year. 
His  royal  highness  then  visited 
the  several  wards,  and  inquired  at- 
tentively into  the  cases  of  the  pa- 
tients, several  of  whom  were  con- 
fined in  the  severest  stages  of  the 
casual  small-pox.  Mr.  High- 
more,  the  secretary,  stated  to  nis 
royal  highness  the  progressive 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  its  increasing  utility  du* 
ring  the  last  twenty  years,  since 
the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
compared  with  tlie  twenty  pre- 
ceding years,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  those  who  now  call  for 
vaccination  instead  of  variolous 
inoculation ;  with  all  which  his 
royal  highness  was  pleased  to  ex- 
press his  enure  satisfaction. 

An  account  of  the  number  of 
deaths  occasioned  by  the  casual 
«mall  pox,  extracted  from  the  re- 
gister for  twenty  years  before  the 
gactice  of  vaccination^  and  also 
r  twenty  years  since  ;  also  the 
Dumber  of  deaths  as  reported  by 
the  parish  clerks  of  London,  &c, 
copied  from  their  general  bills  of 


all  the  christenings  andburiabfor 
the  same  periods : 

Before  vaccination. 


A.D. 
1779 
to 
1798 


Hosp.  reg. 
1867 


Par.  reg. 


56,189 


Since  vaccination. 


Hosp.  reg. 


814 


Par.  reg. 


22,480 


the 


AD. 

179 
to 

1818 

Decreased  in  deaths  since 
practice  of  vaccination  was  intro- 
duced— at  the  hospital^  1053 ;  in 
the  parishes,  13,709. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Pancras  was  laid  by 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  oi 
York.  The  site  on  which  the 
church  is  to  be  built  was  covered 
with  raised  platforms  capable  of 
holding  five  thousand  persons, 
and  forming  an  amphitheatre. 
The  duke  of  York's  band  was 
present,  and  the  whole  had  a 
grand  and  imposing  effect.  On 
the  arrival  of  his  royal  highness 
he  was  greeted  with  loud  aieer& 
Two  bottles  containing  coins, 
and  a  brass  plate  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  date,  &c.  &c.  were  de- 
posited in  the  cavity  |  the  duke 
of  York  then  spread  the  mortar 
with  a  gold  trowel,  and  the  stout 
was  lowered.  Prayers  were  after- 
wards read,  and  his  royal  high- 
ness left  the  ground  amidst  load 
applause.  The  duke  of  Bedford* 
earl  Spencer,  and  many  persons 
of  distmction  were  present. 

7. — In  the  court  of  kine^ 
bench,  came  on  the  trial  of  xm 
following  actions :— Jewell  v.  Bel- 
shaw  and  another.-— Wishart  «• 
Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Place.— 
Clarke  v.  Burdett  and  Place.— 
O'Neil  V.  Burdett  and  Places 
Shelley  v.  Burdett  and  Placek,— 
Davis  V.  Burdett  and  Place— tbe 

earl 
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earl  of  Sefton  v.  Bordett  and 
Place.— -The  plaintiffs  were  all  in- 
habitants of  the  hundred  of  Os- 
sttlston,  in  the  city  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  having  had  their  \win- 
dows  destroyed,  and  houses  other- 
wise damaged,  by  the  outrageous 
mob  who  assembled  at  tlie  bust. 
in^s  on  the  last  day  of  the  West* 
mmster   election,   now  brought 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed  by 
the  first  eleven  porter  brewers  in  London  : 

Year  ending 

July  5,  1818. 
Barclay,  Perkins,  and  co.  .      a*0,560 

Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and  co.    185,412 
Andrew  Reid  and  co. 


their  actions  for  indemniHcatinn 
against  the  defendants,  who  were 
selected  merely  for  the  sake  of 
form  as  inhabitants  of  the  hun- 
dred,  against  which  they  would 
have  their  remedy  afterwards. 
The  jury  under  the  judge's  direc- 
tion, found  verdicts  for  the  plain^ 
tiffs  in  all  the  cases. 


Whitbread  and  co. 
Combe,  Delafield,  and  co. 
Henry  Meux  and  co, 
Calvert  and  co. 
Goodwyri  and  co.. 
Elliott  and  co. 
Taylor 
Cocks  and  Campbell 

The  number  of  informations 
filed  in  the  court  of  exchequer  for 
the  recovery  of  penalties  under  the 
customs  and  excise  laws,  from  1st 
January  1818  to  IstJanuary  1819, 
was  761,  as  appears  from  the  re«^ 
turn  made  to  the  order  of  the  house 
of  commons  on  this  subject. 

ARTISTS    IN    ENGLAND. 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  each 
class  inserted  in  a  late  number  of 
Annals  of  the  fine  arts,  that  mo. 
dern  patronage  has  created  in 
England  not  less  than  931  pro- 
fessional artists  of  various  descrip- 
tions, in  and  near  the  metropolis ; 
of  whom  there  are  532  painters, 
45  sculptors,  149  architects,  93  enr 
gravers  in  line,  38  in  mixed  styles, 
19  in  nxezzotinto,  83  in  aqua- 
tinta,  22  on  wood  ;  and  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  that  among  the 
painters,  there  are  43  ladies. 


168,962 

151,107 

130,217 

118,481 

97,920 

60,247 

52,161 

47,775 

35,702 


Year  ending. 
July  5,  1819. 
320,090  barrels. 
210,967 
183,675 
181,344 
133,008 
111,136 

99,286 

63,877 

53,111 

53,104, 

26,025 


AUGUST. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  2d  in- 
stant contain  the  termination  of 
the  trial  of  M.  Bavoux,  the  law 
professor.  M.  Bavoux  exculpa- 
ted himself  for  the  doctrines  be 
had  delivered  in  his  lecture,  on  th€f 
ground  that  the  code  of  law  which 
he  had  attacked  was  exclusively 
the  work  of  Bonaparte.  The  jury,* 
after  half  an  hour's  consultation, 
acquitted  the  accused,  and  the  ver- 
dict was  received  with  the  loudest 
applauses  by  the  audience. 

The  notorious  general  Sarra- 
zin,  who  when  in  England  mar- 
ried a  miss  Hutchinson,  has  been 
brought  to  trial  by  that  lady  at 
Paris,  for  bigamy  :  he  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  ten  years*  hard 
labour,  to  be  placed  iii  the  pillory, 
(H  3)  and, 
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and  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000  francs  2 
— hebehaved  with  the  most  shame- 
lets  impudence  on  the  trial. 

A  terrible  conflagration  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  an 
idiot,  at  Remy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oise.  It  consumed  325 
farming  and  dwelling  houses,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  260 
individuals,  who  have  now  no  other 
resource  than  public  charity.  This 
loss  is  estimated  at  600,000  francs. 

The  Pari^  papers  state,  that  ten 
communes  in  thearrondissementof 
Montargis  were  desolated  in  the 
night  of  the  7th  inst  mt  by  a  tre- 
mendous hail-storm  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  Every 
thing  was  destroyed  for  the  space 
of  twenty  leagues.  Sixty  hours 
after  the  dreadtul  catastrophe,  hail- 
stones were  found  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  egg.  The  damage  is  es- 
timated at  tour  millions  01  francs 
(170,000/.  sterling). 

There  have  been  dreadful 
storms,  also,  in  several  other  quar- 
ters. In  Deuz  Sevres,  a  space  of 
seven  leagues  was  desolated  by 
bail,  whicn  lay  on  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches: 
two  ot  the  hail  stones  weighed  12 
ounces. 

Another  dreadful  example  of 
the  rage  for  fighting  duels  lately 
occurred  at  Paris.  In  consequence 
of  an  article  inserted  in  one  of  the 
French  journals,  three  of  the  body 
guards,  and  three  of  the  editors 
connected  with  that  journal,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  6th  inst.  to  the  field, 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against 
each  other.  At  the  first  attack, 
M.  David,  one  of  the  editors^  re- 
ceived a  pistol-ball,  which  killed 
bim  in  a  moment.  This  fatal  re- 
tult  put  an  end  to  the  murderous 
encounter,  and  the  combatants 
Trere  separated. 


The  duke  de  Feltre,  late  miiii- 
ster  at  war,  and  often  employed 
on  missions  by  Napoleon,  died  so 
poor,  that  Louis  XVIII.  has  set- 
tled 525L  pension  on  bis  widow. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Carrier  Pigeons. — A  letter 
from  Brussels,  dated  July  17»  says, 
— ''Tliirty-two  pigeons,  with  die 
word  Antwerp  marked  on  tlieir 
wings,  have  been  sent  to  London^ 
where  they  were  let  loose  on)  the 
1 1  th  of  this  month,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  having  their 
wings  counter-marked  London. 
The  same  day,  towards  noon,  one 
of  these  faithful  animals  arrived  at 
home  and  obtained  the  first  prize; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  a  se- 
cond arrived,  and  obtained  the 
next  prize.  The  following  day, 
twelve  others  arrived,  makine 
fourteen  in  all.  The  prizes,  which 
are  very  considerable,  will  be  di^ 
tributed  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at 
Antwerp.  It  is  not  with  any  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  correspon- 
dence between  London  and  Ant* 
werp  (as  the  Paris  journals  pre^ 
tend)  that  those  pigeons  were  sent 
to  London,  but  merely  for  the  plea* 
sure  of  seeing  them  return." 

SPAIN. 

The  hope  of  recovering  her 
trans-Atlantic  possessions  seems 
now  lost  to  Spain.  The  Cadiz  ex- 
pedition, so  long  in  preparatioDt 
and  upon  which  the  government 
has  bestowed  the  wh^e  remnant 
of  its  resources,  has  been.dissipa« 
ted  by  a  mutiny.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  the  army  which  con* 
tinued  to  respect  the  orders  of  tbe 
commander-in-chief,  claimed  an 
exemption  from  the  expedition,  as 
the  price  of  their  fidelity. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the 
Cadiz  expedition,  now  rendered 
abortivei  is  not  less  than  90  miU 

lions 
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KoQs  of  dollars ;  more  than  seren 
millions  sterling.  The  whole  of 
the  disposable  royal  treasure  was 
early  bestowed  upon  this  object ; 
and  it  was  subsequently  found  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  a  mortgage  of 
the  royal  quicksilver  mines^  and 
an  almost  compulsory  loan  from 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  The 
people  were  already  taxed  to  the 
utmost. 

GERMANY. 

The  heat  at  Vienna  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  was  ereater  be- 
tween the  5th  and  8m  of  June, 
than  has  been  experienced  there 
since  17^8  :  the  thermometer  of 
Reaumur  was  at  S2|  in  the  shade. 
Several  men  and  horses  at  work  in 
ibe  fields  fell  dead. 

We  have  news  from  Frankfort 
of  outrages  committed  on  the  Jews 
in  that  and  several  other  places — 
their  supposed  offence  was,  at- 
tempting the  removal  of  certain 
humiliating  distinctions  by  which 
their  race  is  oppressed  in  that 
quarter. 

A  Lancasterian  school  is  now 
established  at  Hamburgh,  where 
the  children  are  instructed  by  an 
English  and  German  master  at  a 
penny  an  hour. 

The  Prussian  government  is  ac- 
tively employed  in  pursuing  the 
traces  of  the  *' jgreat  conspiracy  ;** 
Che  existence  otwhich  is  as  boldly 
affirmed,  as  positively  denied.  The 
academical  senate  of  Berlin  has 
commanded  the  students  to  attend 
a  court  of  inquiry^  precisely  on 
the  model  of  **  the  holy  inquisi- 
tion.'' Butf  it  seems,  the  studenu 
have  suddenly  decamped.  The 
accounts  state,  that  all  Germany 
is  in  a  ferment,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrests  at  Jena,  Berlin,  Wei- 
mart  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Cdogiie» 
the  tmitory  of  Nassau^  and  other 


places.  The  papers  of  a  Berlin 
bookseller,  named  Reimer,  have 
been  seized.  He  was  himself  ab- 
sent in  Switzerland. 

An  association  is  said  to  have 
been  found  to  exist,  having  for  its 
object  to  destroy  the  present  con- 
federation, and  form  the  whole  of 
Germany  into  one  great  republic, 
to  be  governed  by  a  senate  and  an 
elective  prince.  In  Wirtemberg, 
the  popular  opposition  tp  the 
government  is  very  open  and 
strong;  whilst  in  Bavaria  the  de* 
signs  of  the  king  are  directly 
thwarted  by  the  deputies.  He 
wished  to  maintain  a  certain  mili- 
tary establishment;  but  the  depu- 
ties cut  it  down  to  a  small  amount, 
and  persist  in  that  determination. 

Tne  king  of  Prussia  has  re- 
pealed all  the  legislative  provisions 
which  prohibited  catholics  from 
holding  public  offices  in  his  do- 
minions. 

DENMARK. 

Vaccination. — For  the  last 
eight  years  not  a  sinele  case  of 
small  pox  has  occurred  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
The  whole  inhabitants  have  been 
vaccinated.  Here  is  one  j^ood  ef- 
fect which  has  resulted  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  king  of 
Denmark. 

ITie  Austrian  Military  Journal 
contains  an  interesting  article  on 
the  military  colonization  in  Russia, 
which  important  measure  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:-— 
'<  In  order  to  form  and  complete 
the  army,  it  has  hitherto  been  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  recruits  from 
all  the  provinces  or  govemment^, 
which  extend  over  a  surface  nearly 
ofSSO^OOO  square(German)miles} 
of  course  they  reached  the  places 
of  rendezvous  late,  precarioudy, 
fatigaedy  and  for  the  most  part 
(H4)  did 
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did  not  join  their  regiments  till 
they  were  no  more  wan  ted.  Hence- 
forward, however,  the  military 
force  of  Russia  is  to  be  for  the 
most  part  distributed  and  settled 
in  a  certain  exclusively  military 
tract  of  country,  which  is  to  be  at 
once  their  country,  their  property, 
their  abode,  and  their  district  for 
recruiting.  This  military  zone 
will  intersect  Russia  in  its  whole 
breadth,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Euxine.  According  to  private  ac- 
counts from  the  Rhine,  professor 
Arndt's  papers  have  been  restored 
to  him. 

It  is  not  true  that  professors 
Arndt  and  Welker  have  been  ar- 
rested, as  many  journals  have  as- 
serted ;  nor  have  the  lectures  ceas- 
ed on  account  of  the  sequestration 
of  their  papers,  which  the  govern- 
ment has  thought  necessary. 

AFRICA. 

Advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  dated  May  10,  communi- 
cate information  of  aaother  irrup- 
tion of  the  CaflFres,  who,  by  the 
last  accounts,  were  supposed  to  be 
completely  repulsed,  to  the  num- 
ber of  iiO/XX)  men.— They  had 
crossed  tlie  river  which  divides 
their  territory  from  that  of  the 
Cape,  and  were  committing  the 
most  extensive  depredations.  Or- 
ders had  been  issued  to  compel  the 
military  service  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  district;  and  all 
the  horses  had  been  put  into  requi- 
sition, in  Older  to  equip  a  portton 
of  them  as  cavalry,  the  species  of 
force  best  calculated  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the<;e  dastardly  but  mis- 
chievous invaders. 

The  bey  of  Tunis  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  to  submission  the  re- 
Tolted  Arabs,  who  have  engaged 
tp  pay    ?b    contribution  of  150 


camels,  500  horses,  and  20,000 
sheep. — After  having  carried  off 
more  than  30,000  persons^  within 
the  limits  of  the  Tunisian  govern- 
ment, the  plague  has  somewhat 
mitigated  its  ravages. 

Tne  emperor  of  Morocco,  Ma- 
ley  Soliman,  gave  out,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  that  he  should 
visit  Tangiers.  But,  instead  of 
repairing  thither,  he  assembled  a 
force  behind  the  river  Sebon,  with 
the  intention  of  imposing  a  tribute 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Sie  moun* 
tains  of  Tedla,  who  had  revolted 
against  his  authority.  His  troops 
were  scarcely  collected,  when 
those  mountaineers,  generally  de» 
nominated  Berberes^  surprised  the 
emperor's  camp  under  cloud  of 
night.  His  negro  guards  were  al- 
most to  a  man  cut  to  pieces;  his 
treasure,  estimated  at  400  quintals 
of  silver,  12  of  his  wives,  his  own 
tent,  and  his  baggage,  fell  into 
the  hands  6f  the  rebels, — ^The  go- 
vernor  of  Tangiers  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  Muley  Ibrahim,  the 
emperor's  eldest  son,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  head.  This  young  prince^ 
it  was  reported,  had  arrived  at 
Fez,  tinder  the  protection  of  some 
Moors.  A  rumour  had  been  cur- 
rent for  ten  days,  that  Muley  So- 
liman himself  had  been  killed:  but 
it  appears  tliat  he  had  been  able  to 
reach  Mequinez  in  disguise  escort- 
ed by  a  single  Moor,  one  of  the 
rebels;  who,  having  entered  the 
emperor's  tent  during  the  aetioa, 
apprized  him  of  his  danger,  and 
succeeded  in  conveying  him  to  his 
capital  amid  the  greatest  perils. 

We  learn  by  me  return  of  the 
Tartar  (commodore  sir  G.  R. 
Collier,  bart.  and  K.  C.  B.)  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  that  Prince's 
Island,  near  to  theBight  of  Biafray 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  is  now  the 
prittcipali 
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principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
point  of  rendezvous  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the 
dealers  in  slaves.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels  (the  only  exten- 
sive traffickers  in  this  Inhuman 
trade  now)  from  Cuba^  rendez- 
Tous  there.  On  arrival,  the  su- 
percargo shifts  his  cargo  of  bale 
goods  and  hardware  into  small 
schooners  belonging  to  the  autho- 
rities of  that  settlement,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  or 
Biafra,  either  to  Bona  Calabar  or 
Benin  rivers.  Here  he  bargains 
with  the  respective  chiefs,  or  kings, 
for  so  many  hundred  slaves,  which 
are  generally  ready  by  anticipation ; 
they  are  now  purchased  for  goods 
of  the  value  of  3/.  17#.  to  4?,  per 
head,  for  children  under  ten  or 
twelve  years ;  and  above  that 
for  5/.;  women  of  a  handsome 
shape  and  appearance  are  one  or 
two  pounds  sterling  higher.  At 
Prince's  Island  they  are  landed^ 
and,  if  no  English  man  of  war  is  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  re-em- 
barked at  251.  per  head  to  the 
Spanish  captain.  If  any  man  of 
war  is  there,  they  are  received  into 
fiactories,  until  opportunity  offer 
for  sending  them  off  to  Cuba. 
The  vessels  are  generally  schoon- 
ers (termed  American  cUppert)^ 
bought  by  Spaniards  at  St.  Jago 
dc  Cuba,  and  pretend  they  are 
bound  to  the  coast  south  of  the  line, 
such  as  the  Congo  or  Benguela. 
The  most  unmitigated  cruelties 
continue  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
poor  African  race,  by'  the  barba- 
rous slave-dealers.  It  is  an  asto- 
nishing fact,  that  two  slaves,  who 
were  rescued  by  a  boa»'s  crew  of 
the  Tartar,  and  brought  on  board 
that  ship,  belonging  to  a  cargo 
which  had  been  re-landed  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Tarur,  were 


weighed  by  the  officers,  when  it 
appeared  that  th&weight  of  the  lad 
was  45lb.  and  the  man  64>lb. 

AMERICA. 

The  American  papers  continue 
to  speak  of  the  great  extent  of 
commercial  distress  and  numerous 
failures  in  the  United  States.  One 
house  is  stated  to  have  failed  in 
New  York  for  12  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  every  thing  like  com- 
mercial confidence  is  almost  anni* 
hilated  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  is  stated  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, that  between  30  and 
40  newspaper  establishments  had 
lately  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  within 
eight  months. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Canada  pa- 
pers, that  the  Missisagua  Indians 
nave  ceded  to  the  British  govern- 
ment a  tract  of  2,748,000  acres 
of  land,  equal  in  extent  to  forty-  • 
six  townships.  It  is  said  that 
**  this  tract  embraces  that  elegant 
river  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  its  entrance  into  the  lake 
Chandiere,  or  Ottawa  river." 

In  the  American  papers  ap- 
pears the  almost  incredible  con* 
fession  of  a  malefactor,  named 
WiUherbame,  executed  at  Buffa-»  . 
loe,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
April.  This  horrible  monster, 
returning  home,  after  spending 
the  day  in  gaming  and  drunken- 
ness, was  met  at  the  door  by  his 
wife,  who  struck  him  a  blow; 
which  so  enraged  him,  that  he 
afterwards  went  to  her  bedside, 
and  with  a  wood  axe  murdered 
her  and  three  of  her  children. 
His  other  three  children,  hearing 
their  cries,  went  to  ascertain  the 
cause ;  when  he  butchered  them 
in  a  like  manner,  and  afrerwards 
two  servants,  to  escape,  as  ho 
thought. 
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thought)  detection.  This  horrid 
scene  he  closed  by  burning  the 
bodies  in  the  kitchen* 

The  Carthage  bridge,  over  the 
Genessee  river  (New  York),  is  of 
one  entire  arch,  713  feet  long,  30 
wide,  and  196  feet  above  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water !  Loaded  teams 
of  more  than  13  tons  have  passed 
over  it. 

Montezuma  bridge,  between 
the  village  of  that  name  and  the 
town  of  Menz,  over  the  Seneca 
river  and  marshes,  Onondago 
county,  New  York,  extends  about 
three  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
longest  bridge  in  the  world. 

Newfounoland  has  been  again 
visited  by  a  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion. On  the  18th  of  July,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  house  in  the  upper 
■part  of  the  .town  of  St.  John's, 
which  raged  with  unabated  fury 
for  three  hours,  and  deprived  170 
families  of  shelter. 

Intelligence  from  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro announces  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  princess,  daughter  of  the 
prince  and  princess  royal  of  Por- 
tugal and  the  Brazils,  who  is  to 
take  the  title  of  princess  of  Beira, 
and  who  received  at  the  font  the 
following  long  list  of  names  :— 
Maria  da  Gloria  Joanna  Carlotta 
Leopoldina  Isidora  da  Cruz  Fran- 
cisca  Xavier  de  Paula  Michaela 
Gabriella  Raphaela  Louisa  Gon- 
zaga. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  Au- 

}  rusty  ^  meeting,  pursuant  to  pub- 
ic notice,  took  place  at  Man- 
chester, for  the  ostensible  object 
of  parliamentary  reform.  For 
some  time  previous,  considerable 
anxiety  had  been  excited  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  result.  To 
prevent  the  alarming  conse- 
quences that  were  genersulyappre- 
hendedj  the  local  authorities  nad 


taken  ev^  precantton  tbathn. 
man  foresight  could  devise.  Not' 
withstanding,  we  lanieat  to  stat^ 
that  some  fives  were  lost  m  the 
affray  that  subsequently  ensued; 
and  we  cannot  reflect,  on  the  lap 
mentable  circumstance  without 
expressing  our  strongest  disappro- 
bation ofthe  conduct  of  those  an« 
principled  individuals,  whose  only 
object,  under  the  specious  name 
o[  fairiotisnif  is  to  effect  a  revo- 
lution, and  aggrandize  themselves 
on  the  ruins  of  their  eountry. 

The  {Jace  appointed  for  the 
meeting  was  a  large  vacant  piece 
of  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Feter*8  church,  which  is  well 
known  in  Manchester  by  the  name 
of  St.  Peter's  place.  At  half  pasi 
10  o'clock  about  250  idle  indivi- 
duals might  be  collected  within  it* 
About  half  past  eleven^  the  first 
body  of  radical  reformers  arrived 
on  the  ground,  bearing  two  baih 
ners,  each  of  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap  of  liberty.  The 
first  bore,  upon  a  white  ground, 
die  inscription  of  **  Aimual  par- 
liaments and  Universal  sufirage  ;'* 
on  the  reverse  side,  **No  com 
laws.''  The  other  bore,  upon  a 
blue  ground,  the  same  inscription! 
with  the  addition  of  "  Vote  bf 
ballot.*' — ^After  these  flags  had 
been  paraded  over  the  field  for 
some  time,  it  was  thought  fiit  bj 
the  leaders  ofthe  party  which  had 
brought  them,  that  they  should 
remam  stationary.  A  post  was 
accordingly  assigned  to  the  bear- 
ers of  them ;  to  which,  shordy 
afterwards,  a  cart  was  brought, 
upon  which  the  standard-bearers 
were  ordered  to  mount,  and  from 
which  all  the  standards  arriving 
afterwards  were  displayed.  No* 
xnerous  large  bodies  of  refonners 
continued  to  arrive^  from  this 
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time  to  one  o'clock,  froili  die  dit 
ferent  towns  in  tlhe  neighbour- 
bood  of  Manchester;  3l  with 
flftgS  and  many  of  them  drawn 
up  five  deep,  in  i:egular  marching 
order.  A  club  ot  female  reform- 
ers, amounting  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation,  to  156, 
came  ^om  Oldham;  and  ano- 
ther, not  quite  so  numerous,  from 
Royston.  The  first  bore  a  white 
filk  banner,  by  far  the  most  ele- 
^Dt  displayed  during  the  day, 
mscribed,  ^<«  Major  Cartwrieht's 
Bill,  Annual  padiaments.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  Vote  by  bal- 
lot." In  one  compartment  of  it 
was  Justice,  holding  the  scales  in 
one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other:  in  another,  a  large  eye, 
impiously  intended  to  represent 
the  eye  of  Providence,  On  the 
Teverse  of  this  flag  was  another 
inscription  I  there  were  upon  it 
two  hands,  both  decorated  in  shirt- 
rujffletf  clasped  in  each  other^  and 
underneath  them  an  inscription, 
"Oldham  Union."  The  latter 
{*.  e.  the  females  of  Royston) 
Dore  two  red  flags,  the  one  in- 
scribed, <*  Let  us  ( i.  tf.  women)  die 
like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like 
daves  ;••  die  other, «« Annual  par- 
liaments and  Universal  suffrage." 
The  radicals  of  Saddleworth 
brought  vnth  them  a  black  flag  to 
the  field ;  on  one  side  of  which 
was  inscribed,  «*  Taxation  without 
representation  is  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical ;  equal  representation  or 
death  ;••  on  the  other  side,  "Union 
IS  strengdi ;  Unite,  and  be  free  \ 
Saddlewordi  and  Moseley  Union." 
•—The  reformers  from  Rochdale 
and  Middleton  marched  to  the 
sound  of  the  bu^le,  and  in  very 
fcgvlsfr  dme,  dosmg  and  expand- 
ing their  ranks,  and  marching;  in 
ordinary  and  double^uick  ume, 


according  as  it  pleased  the  fancy 
of  tlieir  leaders  to  direct  them. 
They  had  two  green  banners ;  be- 
tween which  they  had  hoisted,  on 
a  red  pole,  a  cap  of  liberty  crown- 
ed with  leaves  of  laurel,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "Hunt  and 
Liberty."  Another  band  bore  a 
banner,  in  which  Britannia  was 
represented  with  her  trident^lean- 
ing  on  £1  sliield,  upon  which  was 
inscribed  the  motto  borne  by  sir 
William  Wallace,  «  God  armeth 
the  patriot." — In  this  manner  the 
business  of  the  day  proceeded  till 
one  o'clock,  by  which  time  about 
80,000  people  were  assembled  on 
the  ground. 

Between  one  and  two,  the  ora- 
tor (Hunt)  passed  by  the  ex- 
change to  the  place  of  meeting ; 
the  people  cheering  most  loudly, 
and  Hunt  and  Johnson  joining  in 
the  cheers.  They  were  seated  in 
an  open  landau,  along  with  Car- 
lile,  Knight,  aind  others^  and  had 
moved  in  grand  procession  from 
Smedlcy  Cottage,  past  New  Cross, 
and  Shude  Hiu,  preceded  by  a 
large  body  of  male,  and  followed 
by  a  scarcely  less  numerous  body 
of  female,  Manchester  reformers. 
Before  them  were  carried  two 
boards,  on  which  were  inscribed, 
"  Order,  order;"  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  flags  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  su& 
trage,  and  also  by  Hunt's  old  flag 
and  cap  of  liberty,  of  Westmin- 
ster notoriety,  "  Hunt,  and  Uni- 
versal suffrage."  This  latter  was 
held  by  a  female  reformer,  seated 
on  the  dickey  of  the  landau, 
which  had  the  honour  of  carrying 
the  band  of  patriots  whose  names 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

After  the  different  persons  who 
intended  to  address  the  multitude 
had  taken  their   position  upon 
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tbeniy  and  silence  bad  been  ob* 
tainedy  Henry  Hunt  was  declared 
diairman^  amid  cheers  of  three 
times  three.  He  commenced  his 
address  by  calling  the  assembly 
"  Gentlemen,*'  but  afterwards 
dianged  the  term  to  "  Fellow 
countrymen.** 

At  this  stage  of  the  business 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  were  seen 
icdvancin^  in  a  rapid  trot  to  the 
area:  their  ranks  were  in  disor- 
der; and  on  arriving  within  it, 
they  halted,  to  breathe  their  horses, 
and  to  recover  their,  ranks*  A 
panic  seemed  to  strike  the  persons 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting, 
who  immediately  began  to  scam- 
per in  every  direction.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  the  cavalry  drew 
their  swords ;  upon  which  Hunt 
and  Johnson  desired  the  multitude 
to  jg;ive  three  cheers.  This  they 
did ;  upon  which  Mr.  Hunt  again 
proceeded;  "This  was  a  mere 
trick,  to  interrupt  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting ;  but  he  trusted 
that  they  all  would  stand  firm.** 
He  had  scarcely  said  these  words, 
before  the  Manchester  yeomanry 
cavalry  rode  into  the  mob,  which 
gave  way  before  them,  and  di- 
rected their  course  to  the  cart 
from  which  Hunt  was  speaking. 
A  bugle-man  went  at  their  head, 
then  an  officer,  and  then  came 
the  whole  troop.  They  wheeled 
round  the  waggons  till  they  came 
in  front  of  tnem ;  the  people 
drawing  back  in  every  direction 
on  their  approach.  ^  After  they 
had  surrounded  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  all  escape, 
the  officer  who  commanded  the 
deuchment  went  up  to  Mr,  Hunt, 
2Uid  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  warrant 


against  yoo,  and  anrest  you  as 
my  prisoner.**  Hunt,  after  ex- 
horting the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  a  few  words,  turned  round  to 
the  officer,  and  said,  «  I  will  will- 
ingly surrender  myself  to  any  ci- 
vil officer  who  will  show  me  his 
warant.*'  Mr.  Nadin,  the  chief 
police-officer  at  Manchester,  then 
came  forward  and  said,  "  I  will 
arrest  you;  I  have  infonnatioa 
upon  oath  against  you,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  eflFect.  The  military 
officer  then  proceeded  to  say,  that 
he  had  a  warrant  against  Johnson. 
Johnson  also  asked  for  a  civil  offi- 
cer; upon  which  a  Mr*  Andrew 
came  forward,  and  Hunt  and 
Johnson  then  leaped  from  off  the 
waggon,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  civil  power*  They 
were  ukeu  to  a  house  close  by, 
where  the  magistrates  were  as- 
sembled. Shortly  after  this  bad 
occurred,  a  magistrate  came  into 
the  room,  and  bade  the  prisoners 
prepare  to  march  off  to  the  New 
Bailey,  Hunt  was  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  colonel  l*£strange^ 
of  the  31st  foot,  and  a  detadi* 
ment  of  the  15th  hussars;  and 
under  his  care,  he  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  (who  were  each 
placed  between  two  consubles) 
jeached  the  New  Bailey  in  per- 
fect safety.  The  staffs  of  two  of 
Hunt's  banners  were  carried  ia 
mock  procession  before  him. 

John  Tyas*,  Geo.  Swift,  John 
Thacker  Saxton,  Robert  Wild, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Mary  Water- 
worth,  Sarah  Hargreaves,  and 
Eliza  Grant,  were  also  arrested, 
and^lodged  in  the  New  Bailey  pri- 
son. 

After  these  individuals  had  been 


*  This  gentleman  was  on  the  hustingt  merely  as  a  reporter  attached  to  TV 
Tme$  newspaper ;  and,  on  this  explanation  being  made  the  next  moroiDgf  hf 
was  discharged  by  the  magistrates,  with  a  polite  apology  for  the  mistska^ 
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committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
governor,  t^ey  were  turned  into 
one  common  yard,  where  the 
events  of  the  day  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation*  Knight  and 
Moorhouse,  who  had  been  taken  a 
short  time  after  them,  were  added 
to  their  company.  About  5  o'clock 
the  magistrates  directed  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison  to  lock  each 
of  them  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  and 
to  see  that  they  had  no  commu* 
nication  with  each  other*  This  was 
accordingly  done* 

In  carrying  the  above  measures 
into  effect^  we  are  concerned  to 
state,  that  four  persons  were  killed, 
and  forty-four  wounded,  one  by  a 
sabre  of  the  cavalry,  and  others 
by  the  trampline  of  the  horses.  At 
the  moment  of  surrounding  the 
hustings,  a  shower  of  brick-bats 
and  paving-stones  were  hurled  at 
the  yeomanry,  several  of  whom 
were  struck  j  one  (Mr.  Hulme)  so 
severely,  that  he  dropped  the  reins, 
and  his  horse  fell,  by  which  he 
was  pitched  o£F,  and  his  skull  was 
fractured.  He  was  carried  to  the 
infirmary* 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
several  ^rsons  ^'ere  taken  into 
custody,  in  addition  to  those  taken 
up  in  the  field ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  rioters,  from  various  parts 
of  the  town,  were  escorted  in  the 
evening  by  the  cavalry  to  the  New 
Bailey* 

On  Wednesday  morning  every 
symptom  of  disorder  had  disap- 
peared from  Manchester,  and  the 
town  bore  the  appearance  of  per- 
fect tranquillity. 

On  Thursday,  Hunt  and  others 
were  brought  up  for  examination 
at  the  New  Bailey  Court  House. 
Hunt  was  placed  at  the  bar :  he 


looked  boldly  round.  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  addressed  kim  to  this  effect : 
"Henry  Hunt,  the  prosecutors 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  so  into 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
upon  which  you  were  apprehend- 
ed;  but  other  evidence  has  come 
before  tlie  magistrates  of  the  high- 
est importance;  and  they  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  lay  the 
whole  body  of  it  before  the  law  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  to  advise  upon 
it.  The  magistrates,  whose  organ 
I  am,  have  werefore  unanimously 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  remand 
you  upon  a  charge  of  High 
Treason.*'. 

Hunt—"  I  presume  I  am  not 
allowed  to  say  any  thing  ?  " 

The  bench—"  No." 
Hunt— "I  beg  to  state  one  word. 
I  am  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
charge,  and  ready  to  meet  it." 

Hunt  then  bowed  to  the  bench, 
and  went  dowa. 

Joseph  Johnson  was  brought  up. 
He  appeared  much  agitated. 

Mr.  Norris  addressed  him  in  the 
same  words  as  to  Hunt.— John- 
son said  nothing,  but  bowed  and 
retired. 

J.  Thacker  Saxton  was  brought 
up.  He  bowed  slightly.— After 
Mr.  Norris  had  addressed  him  as 
he  did  the  others,  Saxton  said, 
**  Am  I  to  consider  myself'  com- 
mitted on  that  charge  ?"-Mr.  Nor- 
ris :  "  You  are  detained  on  that 
chs^ge;  not  finally  committed." 

John  Knight  was  the  next.  ^  He 
said  nothing,  but  was  addressed 
as  the  others. 

^  James  Moorhouse  smiled  very 
contemptuously.  After  Mr.  Nor- 
ris had  remanded  him  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason,  Moorhouse  took 
up  his  wbi/e  hat  *,  which  was  close 


*  Most  of  the  leaders  wore  white  hats. 
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to  biniy  and  said,  **l  presume 
my  hat  you  mean,  and  not 
me.  I  am  ready  to  meet  the 
charge." 

Elizabeth  Gattnt»  a  tall,  thin> 
pale  woman,  about  4«5 ;  Sarah  Har- 
greaves,  about  26, dressed  in  black; 
Robert  Jones,  a  i-ag-dealer  from 
Manchester,  about  25;  Robert 
Wilde,  iun.  about  23,  from  Stay- 
ley  Bridge ;  and  George  Swift,  late 
of  Doncasteis  were  all  brought  up 
separately,  and  addressed  by  Mr. 
Norris  as  the  others  had  been,  and 
then  remanded  on  the  same  charge 
as  ail  the  others,  that  of  High 
Treason. 

Warrants  have  been  issued  out 
against  Healy  and  Harrison  also, 
on  a  tharge  of  high  treason ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  some  of  their 
associates  now  in  the  metropolis 
are  implicated  in  the  same  weighty 
accusation. 

We  have  to  regret  that  at  Mac- 
clesfield, Stockport,  and  Coventry, 
some  efforts  at  disturbance  have 
been  hazarded  by  the  disaffected ; 
they  were  all  however  upon  a  very 
diminutive  scale,  and  were  sup- 
pressed without  difficulty. 

It  appears  that  great  parties  have 
assembled  at  Middleton,  Royston, 
and  all  the  adjacent  parts*  com- 
mitting the  most  outrageous  de- 
predations on  every  well-dressed 
mdividual  that  passesthem.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Cheshire  cavalry  have 
been  sent  to  disperse  them. 

28. — The  magistrates  came  to 
their  final  decision  this  day ;  and 
committed  Hunt,Saxton,  Knight, 
Healey,  Bam(brd,  Jones,  Swift, 
and  Wilde,  to  Lancaster  castle,  on 
the  charge  **  of  having  conspired 
to  alter  the  laws  by  force  and 
tbreats.''  Johnson  and  Moorhouse 
were  bailed,  to  answer  the  same 
diarge  at  the  assises.    The  more 


serimif  diarge  of  treason  is  tfaas 
abandoned.    ' 

Willtam  Birch  (who  is  aasistaiit- 
deputy  constable  of  Stockpoit, 
and  who  has  made  himselt  ob- 
noxious to  the  reformers  by  hav- 
ing taken  sir  Charles  Wolselej 
into  custody,  and  also  for  beins; 
the  person  sent  to  London  wim 
the  bench-warrant  against  parson 
Harrison)  having  brought  Harri- 
son to  Stockport,  the  circumstance 
soon  became  known,  and  a  con- 
siderable crowd  assembled  round 
Birch's  house,  where  his  prisoner 
was  secured.  Several  threats  hat- 
ing; been  made  by  the  mob  that 
they  would  pull  Birch's  house 
down,  and  liberate  Harrison,  Birdi 
felt  it  prudent  to  consult  the  rev. 
Mr.  Prescott,  a  magistrate,  what 
course  he  should  adopt  with  r^ 
gard  to  his  prisoner  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. On  his  way  to  Mr. 
Prescott's,  and  within  a  few  yards 
from  that  gentleman's  house,Biich 
was  accosted  by  a  man  who  calk 
himself  Joseph  George  Bmce. 
This  man  entered  into  conversa^ 
tion  with  Birch,  and  two  other 
persons  in  Brace's  company  joined 
them.  Bruce  kept  Birch  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  breasted  him 
so  as  to  prevent  his  going  on,  wh3e 
the  other  two  were  passin?  towards 
Birch's  rear,  who  then  began  to 
fisel  himself  unsafe,  and  meditated 
a  retreat;  particularly  so,  as  a 
considerable  crowd  were  very  near 
them:  however,  before  he  had 
time  to  decide  on  any  step,  one  of 
the  two  men  fired  a  small  pisto], 
the  bullet  from  which  pass^  into 
Birch's  breast  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  took  a  sloping  di- 
rection towards  the  ri^t  side. 
Birch  screamed,  and  leaped  over 
the  garden  wall  of  a  Mr.  Llojd, 
and  reached  the  house  of  doctor 
Killer 
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KQler  before  he  fell;  tlie  three 
men  then  fled*  He  is  now  in  a 
£ur  way  of  recovery.  Gorem- 
xaent  has  conferred  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  lOOb.  a  year ;  and  if  he 
dies,  to  be  continued  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Siddons  paid  a  visit  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge»  in  con- 
sequence of  an  invitation  from  the 
master  of  Pownin^  college  and 
Mrs.  Frere.  Moiraay  momingy 
Yiewing  Trinity  college,  she  was 
bivited  to  the  lodge  or  the  bishop 
of  Bristol,  where  a  small  party  of 
ftiends  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  her  read  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,and  a  part  of  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth.  On  the  following 
morning  Mrs.  Stddons  visited  the 
public  hbrary,  and  was  conducted 
by  the  librarian  to  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  in  that  collec- 
tion. 

Owing,  it  is  reported,  to  some 
neglect  or  mismanagement  regard- 
ing the  safety-lamps  in  the  Sheriff- 
hifi  pit,  at  Gateshead,  near  New* 
castle-on-Tvse,  a  dreadful  ezplo» 
Sion  took  place ;  by  which  nearly 
40  persons  have  lost  their  lives. 
Had  the  accident  happened  an 
hour  later,  it  is  said  about  100 
{Mrsons  would  have  perished. 

11.— Henry  Swann,  esq.  was 
ttkd,  and  found  guilty,  at  Bodmin 
assizes,  of  bribing  Peter  Jenkin,  a 
venal  elector  of  raaryn,  at  the  late 
Section  for  that  borough. 

Sir  Masseh  Lopes,  prosecuted 
by  order  of  the  house  ot  commons 
at  Eteter  assizes  for  bribery  and 
corruption  at  Barnstaple,  has  been 
aequitted  from  defect  of  proof. 

A  curate  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland has  recently  been  deprived 
of  his  curacy  (which  he  held  above 
40  vears)  by  the  consistory  court 
dP  York,  for  hb  profligate  life  and 


conversation,  dmnkennclss,  and  he- 
glect  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county 
of  Warwick  has  returned  a  true 
billof  Indtctmentafi^tnst  Edmonds 
and  Maddocks,  of  Birmingham  $ 
major  Cartwrjght ;  Mr.  Woolor, 
proprietor  of  The  Black  Dwarf ; 
and  Lewis,  of  Coventry,  for  a  mis- 
demeanor committed  on  the  1 2th 
of  July  last,  by  electing  sir  Charles 
Wolseley  as  a  representative  for 
Birmingham  in  parliament. 

A  second  bottle  cast  overboard 
by  captam  Ross,  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
has  been  thrown  on  the  Iridi 
shore. 

In  the  peachery,  at  lord  Selsey's 
seat  near  Chichester,  there  is  a 
peach-tree  which  this  season  bore 
840  peaches  to  perfection.  His 
lordship  has  also  grapes  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  seven  lbs.  the 
bunch. 

A  YEW  TRU. 

Dimensions  of  the  yew  tree 
which  is  growing  in  the  area  of 
Skipton  Castle,  the  property  of 
the  earl  of  Thanet,  and  whioi  is 
considered  by  travellers  a  wonder- 
ful production  :— 

ft.  ID. 

Heiglit  of  bole  from  the  mund  -  18  7 

Girth  at  S  feet  5  incheB  high      -    6  8 

Onth  at  7  feet  5  inches  high      -    5  10 

Height  of  the  fim  bough  •  -  17  i^ 
Diameter  of  the  braaches  (which 

form  a  circle)      -    -    •    .    .  34  0 

Height  from  biiae  to  summit      -  *S8  4 

The  above  tree  is  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  at  the  time  the  castle 
was  repaired  by  lady  Ann  Clifford, 
countess  dowager  of  Pembroke 
(after  being  destroyed  in  the  civil 
vTars),  anno  1S57* 

SAVANNAH  STBAM  FACKET, 

This  fine  vessel  saOed  from  Tran- 
mere,  on  the  Cheshixe  side  of  the 
Mersey^  on  Friday  week.    The 

whole 
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whole  strength  of  her  steam  was 
applied,  (betweea  seventy  and 
eighty  horse  power,)  but  she  was 
completely  beat  round  the  Rock 
Perch  by  the  Waterloo  steam 
packet,  between  Liverpool  and 
Belfast.  The  latter  vessel  has  two . 
engines  of  thirty  horse  power  each. 
Is  completely  rigged  with  sails, 
and  calculated  to  carry  nearly  150 
tons  of  goods.— -We  had  an  op- 
portunity last  week  of  viewing  the 
Savannah,  and  we  may  safely  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  a  more 
handsome  specimen  of  naval  archi- 
tecture never  entereda  British  port. 

She  is  calculated  to  carry  about 
S40  tons,  of  which  nearly  200  tons 
are  occupied  by  Ker  machinery. 
The  paddle  wheels  on  each  side 
are  about  fourteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter :  each  wheel  has  eight  paddles 
of  wood,  nearly  three  inches  thick, 
and  four  feet  in  length,  by  two  feet 
in  breadth,  connected  by  strong 
double  chains,  working  in  the  mic£ 
way  between  stem  ana  stem.  The 
state  cabin,  which  is  entirely  wain- 
scotted  with  mahogany,  tastefully 
inlaid,  is  24  feet  long,  and  perhaps 
12  in  width ;  on  the  sides  are  the 
cots,  20  in  number,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  comfort  and  accom- 
modation. The  floor  is  painted 
to  imitate  a  tesselated  pavement ;  - 
lookmg  glasses  are  let  into  the 
mast  whicn  divides  the  cabin ;  and 
this  arrangement  gives  a  pleasing 
e£Fect  to  the  tout  ensemble.  The 
approach  to  the  cabin  from  the 
deck  is  by  a  convenient  staircase. 
There  are  a  ^eat  number  of  other 
acconomodations  for  passengers, 
and  the  whole  is  highly  creditable 
to  American  mechanism  and  in- 
genuitv. 

We  nad  some  conversation  with 
the  captain  (Rogers)  who  is  ]K)t 


remarkable  for  being  commnm- 
cative ;  and,  from  the  purport  of 
his  answers,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rumour  of  the  vessel 
being  a  present  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  ii  totally  groundless ; 
but  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  tlie  czar  may  purchase  it— if 
he  likes  it.  The  fact  is,  the  Sa- . 
vannah  is  sent  to  Europe,  merdy 
as  a  specimen  of  trans-athmdc  ship 
architecture,  and  will  become  the 
property  of  the  "  highest  bidder/* 
A  silent  civility  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  crew,  from  the  captain  to 
the  black  cook,  for  which  the 
V^hole  inclusive  may  have  private 
reasons,  which  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  incfuire  into. 

«  fTittiisor  Castky  jiug.  8.— His 
majesty  has  passed  the  last  month 
in  a  good  state  of  general  health, 
and  in  a  quiet  state  of  mind  i  bat 
his  majesty's  disorder  still  remains 
unchanged." 

At  a  court  of  common  council, 
the  lord  mayor  read  a  letter  from 
lord  Sidmouth,  thanking  him,  by 
order  of  the  prince  regent,  for  his 
able  and  efficient  arrangements  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  dur- 
mg  the  Smithfield  meeting  oa 
Wednesday  se'nnight.  He  had  ^^ 
ceived  information  upon  oath, that 
the  disaffected  had  hoped  in  this 
great  city  to  have  found  abettors 
to  have  assisted  in  their  project, 
which  comprised  a  plot  to  an  ex- 
tent no  less  monstrous  than  that 
oijiring  tb'u  great  citVf  and  murder* 
ing  all  iti  peaceable  inhabitoMis^ 

A  most  disgraceful  and  daring 
scene  of  riot  and  plunder  took 
place  at  West-End  fair.  The 
number  of  the  ruffians  had  been 
estimated  as  high  as  200.  Many 
of  them  were  armed  with  blud- 
geons; and  those  who  were  sot, 
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tore  up  the  tressels  of  the  stands 
for  weapons  to  defend  themselves 
a^inst  the  police  officers  and  con- 
stables, whom  they  overpowered. 
The  conduct  of  these  ruffians  to- 
wards the  females  was  most  bru- 
tal, and  compelled  them  to  utter 
the  most  distressing  shrieks  and 
screams.  Their  arms  were  held 
Up,  their  clothes  cut,  and  every 
article  of  wearing  apparel  torn 
from  them. 

IRISH  DISTILLERIES. 

On  a  late  very  minute  and  ac- 
curate inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
proceeds  of  the  spirit  trade  in  Ire- 
land, it  appeared  that  the  average 
annual  duty  paid  by  the  public 
distilleries  amounted  to  1 ,800,000/. 
*--Che  gallons  of  whiskey  taxed 
5,200,000,— and  the  barrels  of 
grain  distilled  740,00a  It  would 
require  82,22f  acres  of  land, 
well  cultivated,  to  produce  this 
quantity  of  grain,  at  nine  barrels 
to  the  acre. 

6.— Yesterday  evening,  about 
M  o'clock,  the  neighbourhood  of 
6now-hill  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  consternation,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  man  having 
made  a  most  atrocious  attempt  to 
assassinate  his  wife  in  the  parlour 
of  the  Saraceo*s-head  inn.  The 
particulars  of  this  dreadful  case, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect them,  arc  as  follow :— About 
six  months  ago,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Henry  Stent,  butcher,  at  Pimlico, 
absconded  from  her  home  with 
another  man,  leaving  a  family  of 
flttlatl  children  on  her  husband's 
hands.  She  was  traced  with  her 
paramour  to  Liverpool,  where 
they  took  their  passage  for  Ame- 
rica^ and  nothing  was  heard  of 
thctai  for  some  time.  Mr.  Stent's 
AeighboQR  observed,  that  the  cir- 
cutnttance  seemed  to  prey  heavily 
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on  his  mind,  but  still  he  paid  th^ 

freatest  attention  to  the  diildren* 
lis  faithless  wife  embarked  with 
her  seducer  on  board  the  Willtaiil» 
about  the  month  of  March ;  but 
before  they  had  been  many  days 
at  sea,  the  vessel  met  with  an  ac- 
cident, and  after  vainly  endea^ 
vouring  to  steer  for  America,  they 
were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Liverpool,  which  they  gained 
with  much  difficulty  and  in  great 
distress,  after  being  tossed  ^out 
a  long  time  upon  the  ocean.  At 
Liverpool  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Mrs.  Stent  and  her  paramour,  on 
account  of  which  he  quitted  her. 
She  was  then  left  destitute,  a  prey 
to  the  keenest  remorse ;  but  after 
many  struggles  with  conscience, 
she  determined  on  seeking  her 
wronged  htisband,  throwing  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
imploring  his  mercy*  For  this 
purpose  she  obtained  a  convey-i 
ance,  and  arrived  in  London  yes^ 
terday  morning  at  the  Saracen's* 
head,  Snow-hilL  Ahout  (me 
o'clock,  she  wrote  a  note  to  her 
husband,  expressing  great  contri- 
tion for  her  errors,  and  imploring 
him  to  call  on  her  at  the  inn  at  six 
o'clock.  Accordingly,  about  that 
hour,  Mr. Stent  came;  the  mo-^ 
ment  he  entered  the  room  he  drew 
out  a  large  shoemaker's  knife^ 
and,  springing  on  his  v,';fe  with 
the  greatest  fury,  plunged  it  se- 
veral times  in  her  left  side,  and 
stabbed  her  in  the  neck.  Several 
men  who  were  in  the  parlour,  and 
beheld  the  dreadful  act,  seized 
the  assassin,  and  with  difficulty 
wrested  the  murderous  weapon 
from  his  hand,  while  the  unfomu 
nate  object  of  his  vengeance  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  The  €oii» 
sternation  diat  followed  is  kiderf 
(1}  scribabk; 
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scribable;  hundreds  of  persons 
flocked  in  on  the  first  alarm,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
criminal  to  have  escaped,  if  he 
chose,  bat  be  seemed  careless,  and 
feariess  of  consequences.  At 
length  the  officers  from  Giltspur- 
street  compter  were  sent  for,  who 
handcuflfed  Stent,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  knife*  It  had,  seem- 
ingly, been  sharpoied  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  point  seems  to  have 
come  in  violent  contact  with  the 
breast  bone,  for  it  was  bent.  The 
woman  was  covered  with  a  table 
doth,  and  carried  on  a  shutter  to 
St.  Bardioloonew's  hospital,  where 
she  was  tmmediatdy  attended  by 
die  house  surgeon,  who  staunched 
the  wounds  and  pot  her  to  bed, 
but  could  give  no  hopes  of  her 
recovery.  Stent  is  in  close  con« 
finement  in  Giltspur-street  comp- 
ter. 

7«— TheDrury-lane  subscribers 
met;  when  the  suliscription  of 
85,000/.  to  dear  the  immediate 
debts  wasdeclared  full;  the  theatre 
was  lett  to  Mr.  EUiston  at  10,200/. 
per  ann.  (eiclusivdy  of  fruit  of- 
fices) for  14  years  $  durine  that 
time  15,000/i  to  be  expenoed  in 
repairs. 

9.— A  dreadful  instance  of  ca- 
nine madness  occurred  in  Owen's 
court,  Goswell-street  road.  Har- 
riet Locke,  from  Gloucestershire, 
a  young  woman  in  service  in  a 
gentleman's  housenear  Highbury, 
was  bitten  in  the  foot  by  her  mas- 
ter's dog  1 1  weeks  ago  |  at  which' 
time  another  female  servant  and 
the  footman  were  each  bitten  by 
the  same  dog.  Caustics  had  been 
appli^  to  the  bite,  but  apparently 
to  no  effect.  The  Friday  follow- 
ing she  was  very  much  indisposed^ 
aiKl  told  the  woman  with  whom 
she  lodged,  that  she  thooghc  she 


was  about  to  be  attacked  with 
rheumatic  fever.  On  Sunday  she 
was  seized  with  symptoms  of  mad- 
ness ;  which  increased  in  the  even- 
ing to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  paroxysms  the  exertions  of  six 
men  were  required  to  prevent  her 
tearing  herself  to  pieces.  Her 
shrieks  were  most  appalling;,  they 
resembled  rather  the  shrill  note  of 
the  hound  than  any  thing  human, 
and  could  be  distinctly  heard  at 
the  New  River.  The  paroxysms 
would  often  return,  which  were 
repeated  with  visitations  too  dread- 
ful to  describe,  till  four  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  when  she  ex- 
pired. 

21.— The  lord  mayor  was  oc« 
cupied  from  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  until  nearly  two  o'clock, 
in  his  private  room,  upon  inqui- 
ries relative  to  the  circulation  of 
hand-bills  and  placards  of  a  sedi- 
tious tendency.  Among  other  re- 
sults from  these  deliberations,  was 
the  issuing  of  a  Hunmons  for  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Wooler,  and  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Carlile.  The  latter  {voceed- 
ing,  we  understand,  is  to  be  ascrib* 
ecT  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Carlile  to  Mr.  Sherwin,  in  his 
Register. — Thomas  Farrell,  a  bill- 
sticker,  who  had  been  apprehend- 
ed while  fixing  up  a  placard  of  a 
political  nature,  was  then  exa- 
mined, and  ordered  to  attend  a- 
gain  at  a  future  period. — Edward 
James  Blandford,  secretary  to  the 
committee  of  two  hundred,  was 
afterwards  put  to  the  bar:  he 
was  taken  by  the  officers  at  his 
apartments  in  Hackney;  and  in 
the  same  room  were  also  fomd 
bis  wretched  wife  and  five  naked 
children,  lyine  on  the  floor !  On 
th»  prisoner  Blandfbrd  were  found 
a  number  of  printed  papers^  in* 
dading 
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clading  copies  of  a  bill  deferring 
the  projected  meeting  at  Kenning- 
ton  till  Wednesday,  and  then  to 
be  held  in  Smithfield. 

From  Blandford  was  also  takeo 
an  instrument  capable  of  being 
used  either  as  the  head  of  a  pike 
or  a  dagser.  It  was  composed 
of  wrougnt  irony  and  consisted  of 
a  blade  about  six  inches  in  lengthy 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
width,  extremely  sharp  and  point- 
ed. At  the  bottom  of  the  blade 
was  a  semicircular  guard ;  within 
this  was  a  spiral  handle  like  the 
hilt  of  a  swordy  and  this  handle 
was  terminated  by  a  strong  screw, 
calculated,  on  occasion,  to  affix 
it  into  a  pole.  Thus  the  weapon 
appeared  to  be  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  use,  either  as  a  dagger 
or  a  pike.  Being  asked  how  he 
became  possessedof  it,  Blandford, 
after  some  hesitation,  admitted 
he  had  it  of  a  person  named  Har- 
land,  in  Shoreditch ;  in  which  di- 
strict the  lord  mayor,  from  prior 
information,  knew  these  pikes  had 
been  manufactured. — At  the  end 
of  the  examination  Blandford  was 
remanded  till  Monday;  with  an 
intimation  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  for  his  comfort,  and  for 
the  relief  of  his  family,  whose 
deplorable  situation  had  been  de- 
scribed. 

By  an  act  of  last  session,  news- 
papers, duly  stamped,  mar  in  fu- 
ture be  conveyed  to  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  tbe  Mauri- 
tius, and  tne  East  Inidies,  for  one 
penny  each  packet,  not  exceeding 
one  ounces  and  one  penny  per 
ounce  above  that  weight. 

Mr.  Rotch  has  published  a 
statement  of  the  money  collected 
for  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  princess  Char- 
lotte ;  bv  which  it  appears,  that 
the  total  amount  is  12,846/.  i9«* 
Sid. 

The  lord  chancellor  has  deter- 
mined that  children  of  Jewish  pa- 
rents are  not  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Bedford 
charity. 

It  was  decided  on  the  dth  insC. 
at  Bow*street  o£5ce,  thit  where 
property  is  pledged  with  a  pawn- 
broker against  the  consent  of  the 
owner  (even  though  no  felony  is 
committed),  such  pawnbroker  is 
bound  to  return  the  property  to 
the  owner  free  of  costs. 

By  an  act  passed  during  the 
late  session,  the  proprietors  of  salt 
works  are  authorized  to  send  out 
salt  for  the  use  of  agricukure^ 
Jtay  free.  The  act  requires,  that 
the  salt  shall  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  bushel  of  soot  or 
ashes,  to  three  bushels  of  sah» 
The  penalty  for  applying  it  to  any 
other  purpose  than  agriculture  is 
lOOA  Twentjr-four  hours'  notice 
is  required  be^re  salt  can  be  load- 
ed for  this  purpo8ie» 
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lien  holden. 

Days. 

Easter 

Greenwich           \ 

s 

Stepney 

S 

■  1    II 

Battersea              < 

S 

TothilUfidd* 

8 

Whitsuntide 

Greenwidi 

S 

"— " 

Stepnej 

:i2)  *       Whit. 
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Wh«n  holden^ 
Whitsuntide 

Week  after 
May  I 

dderdd 


(fairs  eONTlHVBD.) 


Dajs. 
3 
S 

1 
3 
1 
1 
S 
3 


Tothill-fielda 

Bow 

Deptfbrd 

Brook-^:reen»  HammersHiith 

Yorkshire  Stingo 

Waldiamstow 
»  Brentford  •  • 

— — —  Hank-common     . 

Hol)!<  Thursday         Twickenham 
June  24  Ealing-green 

July  1  Wandsworth 

Monday  after  Ideworth 

July  15  Cht&wick 

26  West-endy  Hampstead    • 

August  5  Bromley 

12  Mitchans 

17  Parson's-grcen     . 

18  Camberwell 
21  Peckham 

September  3  Bartholomew 

14«  Edmonton 

—  Black-horse  £urynearShoreditch3 

23  Enfield  •  .  2 

95  Walthamstow      •  •  2 

27  Northail  .  .  1 

29  Twickenham       •  .  2 

October  18  Charlton,  Hom-feir        •  3 

In  all  thirty-three.—Nuraber  of  d^ys  eighty. 

SEPTBMBER. 

FRAHCS. 

The  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bidiops  of  France  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  holy  see,  filled  with 
reflections  of  a  melancholy  nature 
on  their  own- lot,  on  that  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  of  religion 
generally  within  the  French  em- 
pire. The  letter  oomplains  that 
the  clerical  function  has  been 
weakened,  and  brought  into  dis- 
repute; and  that  impious  boob 
spread  abroad  derision,  satire,  ca- 
lumni^,  and' the  most  pernicious 
doctrine,  against  all  religion. 

THE    MVKTMCRLANDS. 

letters  from  RoU^d  are  moct 


gloomy,  representiBg  the  trade  of 
that  once  flourishing  republic  as 
rapidly  declining;  and  statingf 
that  things  must  ineyitaUy  be- 
come worse  as  long  as  the  ^ 
remment  so  obsdnalBlY  penists 
in  its  anti-commefdaf  ttgak' 
tionii. 

SPAIK* 

8piin  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
cession  of  the  Floridas  to  AoKri* 
ca<  O'Donnel  has  been  removed 
from  the  command  of  i^e  Cadiz 
expedition,  and  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  Andsousia  instead. 
The  guerillas  are  said  to  be  mak- 
ing head  in  Spain.  Ferdinand 
has  officially  declared  his  inten- 
tion 
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don  of  marrying  a  Saxon  prin* 
ces8»  in  compliance  with  the  **  ar- 
iAent  prayers''  of  various  religious 
and  public  bodies  in  his  king- 
dom* 

ITALY. 

Two  very  important  decrees 
have  been  signed  by  the  king  of 
Naples ;  By  which  Sicily  is  at  last 
blessed  with  a  firee  trade  in  com, 
«o  long  the  object  of  her  wishes, 
and  so  obviously  beneficial  to  hef 
^est  interests. 

A  mathematician  at  Naples  has 
invented  an  admirable  method  of 
lighting  the  stage.  The  contriv- 
«nce  consists  of' a  large  glass 
^obe,  v^icfa  gives  the  brightest 
fight  to  the  stagey  however  large 
It  may  be.  The  light,  like  the 
Sim,  rises  on  that  side  of  the  stage 
which  is  considered  as  the  east ; 
ascends  gradually  to  the  meridian 
elevation^  and  then  descends  to 
«et  on  the  west  side.  T*his  li^ht 
has  the  closest  resemblance  to  tnat 
of  the  natural  day.  The  inventor 
prcq)Oses,  by  another  contrivance, 
to  produce  a  perfect  imitation  of 
ni«it  (we  nresume  of  moon- 
li^t).  Bv  tliis  very  simple  con- 
trivance, tne  foreground  and  in- 
terior of  die  theatre  are  sufficient- 
ly lighted,  and  the  inconvenience 
<^  having  the  light  come  ftom  be- 
low is  avoided.  The  unpleasant 
efect  of  the  usual  mode  of  light- 
ing the  stage  is  genendly  acknow- 
ledged, resides  that  so  strong  a 
glare  hurts  the  eyes  of  the  specu- 
tors,  it  gives  the  countenances  of 
the  actors  a  very  strange  and  un- 
natural appearance.  This  new 
invention,  therefore,  if  it  ftdfils 
its  promise  and  descripdon»  is 
certainly  very  valuable,  and  de- 
serves to  be  generally  introduced. 

CRKMANY. 

The  periecutfons  of  the  unfor- 


tunate Jews  still  go  on  in  Germa^ 
ny,  the  country  which,  of  al) 
others,  nowfrOtnds  to  give  the 
tone  of  liheriU  opimontf  and  hatred 
of  perieeuttorip  to  the  rest  of  the 
world!  Disgraceful  scenes  of 
outrage  and  violence  against  this 
unfortunate  race  have  broken  out 
at  Pforzheim  and  Buhl,  between 
Rastadt  and  Offenburg.  Trooos 
were  obliged  to  be  sent  to  Bum 
bdfore  oroer  could  be  restored. 
Similar  scenes  of  violence  have 
taken  place  at  Grombach,  near 
Bruchsal. 

The  Hep  I  Hep!  which  was  die 
watchword  of  die  rioters  in  the 
late  atucks  on  the  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  old  chronicles  had  the  fol- 
lowing origin : — In  the  year  1097> 
a  party  of  crusaders,  headed  by 
Peter  Gansfieish  and  Conrad  von 
X.einingen,  went  about  recruiting 
for  followers  with  colours,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  words,  Hlerosolyma  est 
«eRta  (Jerusalem  is  lost),  h.  b.  p. 
lis  swarm,  however,  never  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
remaihed  in  Germany,  where 
they  every  where  persecute  and 
murdered  the  Jews,  and  more 
^irdcularly  along  the  Rhine* 
wherever  this  band  came  up  with 
their  colours^the  people  exclaimed 
Hep  I  Hep  I  and  fell  upon  the 
Jews. 

A  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dat- 
ed September  11,  says — <<  The 
severe  measures  adopted  by  our 
government  have  not  wholly  sup- 
pressed the  signs  of  public  hatred 
against  the  Jews.  The  military 
were  compelled  on  Tuesday  last 
to  fire  upon  the  mob,  but  no  per 
son  was  wounded.  Nearly  all  die 
windows  of  the  houses  ii^bited 
by  Jews  have  bieen  broken.  One 
of  that  sect^  well  known  as  a  mo- 
(13)  ney 
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ney  lender*  in  his  attempt  to  leave  dollars  ( Haa^urg  banco)*  in  ten 

the  cit)r>  was  taken  out  of  his  car-  yearly  instalmenu.  to  Denmark, 

ziage  in  open  day,  and  so  cruelly  with  an  annual  interest  of  tour 

attacked  with  stones,  that  he  is  per  cent,  quarterly  t  the  bonds  to 


said  to  have  died  shortly  after- 
wards. On  the  other  hand,  the 
punishment  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  detected  in  these  tu- 
mults has  been  extremely  severe. 
A  lawyer's  clerk,  convicted  of 
having  headed  a  party  which  en- 


be  deposited  in  lord  Strangford*$ 
hands,  who,  amidst  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  brought  this 
long-pending  negotiation  to  an 
auspicious  close. 

RUSSIA. 

The  port  of  Odessa,  which  ia 
1617  was  declared  free  by  an  u- 


tered  the  house  of  a  Jewish  mer     _.  _^  

chant,  and  cast  all  his  furniture   kase  of  the  emperor  of  RnssiSf 
and  merchandize  into  the  street,   was  opened  on  the  i5th  inst.  to 


trading  ships  of  all  nations. 

Baron  Sutherland  possessed  a 
very  handsome  pug  dog,  which 
Catherine  the  Great  was  perpett^ 
ally  admiring.    The  baron  could 


has  been  condemned  for  life  to 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour-^ 
a  sentence  worse  than  death  itself. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  chat  revolu- 
tionary placards  are  not  posted  at 

the  comers  of  the  streets,  exciting  do  no  less  tHan  present  it  to  the 
the  people  to  acts  of  hostility  empress,  who  graciously  received 
against  the  government.  One  of  it ;  and  poor  pug  being  condnii* 
them  contained  these  words—  ally  crammed  with  luxuries  he 
<  Don*t  leave  off:  first  the  Jews ;  had  never  before  tasted,  actualij 
then  the  iing.*  Messrs.  Meyer  died  of  repletion.  The  empress, 
and  Trier,  bankers  to  the  royal  truly  grieved  at  this  event,  said 
family,  have  resigned  that  em-  to  one  of  her  officers— *<  Go,  take 
ploy,  in  consequence  of  the  late  Sutherland,  and  let  him  heJUyed 
events."  and  stuffed.^'    In  obedience  to  thf 

Professor  Meinicke,  of  the  uni-  despotic  and  imperial  dame,  away 
versity  of  Halle,  has  succeeded  in  went  the  officer  to  the  baron's 
producing  a  beautiful  illumina-  house;  and  with  a  face  full  of 
tion,  by  means  of  electricity  and  horror,  repeated  the  commands 
a  factitious  air,  which  does  not  of  Catherine  The  baron  felt  ra> 
burn  but  only  ^ines,  inclosed  in  ther  awkward,  for  he  knew  if  she 

flass  tubes.  As  electricity  may  was  determined  to  flay  and  stuff 
e  propagated  ad  infinitum^  it  him,  there  was  no  appeal.  He 
will  in  future  be  possible,  by  prevailed  on  the  officer  to  let  him 
means  of  a  single  electrical  ma-  go  to  the  empress  in  a  whole 
chine,  and  application  of  the  pro-  skin;  and  when  the  trembling 
per  apparatus,  to  light  up  a  whole  baron  was  announced  and  ad- 
city,  mitted  to  an  audience,  the  em- 
SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK.  press,  on  hearing  of  the  ludicrons 
The  Hamburgh  papers  notice  mistake,  was  ready  to  expire  with 
the  signature  oi  the  treaty  be-  laughter.  She  soon,  however, 
tween  Sweden  and  Denmark  on  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  baroa, 
the  1st  instant.  By  the  treaty  by  telling  him  it  was  the  dead 
thus  spoken  of,  Sweden  stands  en-  fug^  to  worn  she  had  given  hi^ 
gaged  to  pay  three  millions  of  name  of  Sutherland,  a|[|dt)}{it  she 
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had  ordered  him  to  be  fiajed  and 
staffed,  and  not  himself, 

TURKEY. 

Twentj.two  heads  were  cut  off 
in  Constantinople  last  Jul^,  after 
quelling  a  tumult  among  die  Ja- 
atssaries. 

There  is  an  Englishman  now 
resident  at  a  village  of  Radam»  on 
the  Nile,  a  considerable  distance 
from  Cairo,  who  has  engaged  in 
a  concern  with  the  pacha,  tor  the 
purpose  of  refining  Egyptian  su- 
gar, and  distilling  rum  from  the 
molasses  obtained:  A  recent  tra^ 
Teller  asserts  that  he  has  com* 
pletely  succeeded ;  that  the  sugar 
IS  equal  to  any  loaf-sugar  we  see 
in  Europe ;  and  the  rum  so  excel- 
lent, that  all  the  great  Turks  are 
forgetting  the  sober  and  salutary 
precepts  of  the  Koran* 

ASIA. 

Calcutta  papers,  to  the  S^ih 
March,  contain  the  details  of  the 
establishment  of  a  British  port  at 
8incapore,  the  ancient  maritime 
capital  of  the  Malays,  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  by  sir  Tho- 
mas Stamford  Raffles.  This  sta- 
tion, which  is  secured  to  us  by 
treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Johore, 
gives  us  the  entire  command  of 
tbe  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  se- 
cures a  iree  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  China.  In 
short,  it  is  observed,  that  this  spot 
cannot  f;^il  to  become  in  a  very 
few  years  one  of  the  most  flou* 
rishiiu^  and  interesting  settlements 
ever  formed  by  Europeans  among 
the  eastern  islands, 

A  German  paper  contains  the 
following  extract  from  a  report 
made  by  the  Russian  envoy  in 
Persia  :— 

**  His  majesty,  when  I  was  in* 
ttodnced,  was  sittrag  in  the  hall 
of  the  mirrors,  in  the  third  court 


of  the  ftalace.  After  three  salu- 
tations, Mahmud  Khan  announced 
who  1  wa%  and  by  whom  I  was 
sent ;  upon  which  the  kine  sard, 
« OM  akbmedees^*  (welcome;  ;  and 
after  repeating  these  words  m*  i 
vited  me  into  his  apartment.  I 
wore,  as  in  Tauris,  silk  stockings 
and  shoes,  and  boots  over  them* 
I  was  desired  to  pull  them  off,  for 
the  etiquette  respecting  the  feet  is 
here  so  strict,  that  of  all  the  em« 
bassies  that  come  to  Persia,  the 
Russian  alone  is  permitted  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  without  red 
stockings.  This  is  an  indispen- 
sable formality  for  all  odier  per* 
sons  who  are  presented  to  hit 
majesty.  I  personally  delivered 
the  letter  I  had  for  the  king,  a  di- 
stinction usually  granted  t6  am- 
bassadors only. 

**  His  majesty  had  a  shawl  dirown 
over  his  shoulder,  and  the  breast 
and  sleeves  of  his  dress  were  a* 
domed  with  pearls,  as  were  also 
the  tapestry  and  cushion  on  which 
he  sat.  He  wore  a  sheepskin  cap, 
with  diamond  aigrettes.  His  left 
hand  rested  on  a  poniard  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls.  This  po- 
sition is  common ;  and  those  who 
have  no  dagger  lay  the  left  hand 
on  their  girdle.  A  large  carpet 
of  shawu  with  scarlet  borders 
was  spread  on  the  ground,  for 
in  Persia  there  are  no  parquets  or 
inlaid  floors,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  scorpions  and  other  poison^ 
ous  insects  which  miffht  conceal 
themselves  therein ;  the  roof  and 
the  sides  of  the  room  were  cover- 
ed with  mirrors.  On  the  walls  of 
other  rooms  we  observed  portraits, 
flowers,  and  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran ;  all  of  which  appeared  to 
be  of  English  workmanship^ 

<<  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment 

into  which  we  were  inuodacecL 

(I  i)  stood 
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stood  the  eleffaat  toilette  which 
ber  majesty  £e  empress  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  queen ;  also  the 
chandelier  and  other  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  present  made  to  the 
schahy  by  M.  Jemolow,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty  the  emperor. 

**  The  king  held  a  long  conver- 
sation  with  me  respecting  the  con- 
mss  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
journeys  of  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror. On  terminating  the  audi- 
ence, be  said  he  expected  me  and 
^11  my  suite  at  the  Nuvruz  (New 
]fear).  We  were  present  at  this 
fete>  as  well  as  other  two  given 
annually  at  this  period  by  the 
$chah." 

AMERICA  AND  TH£  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Americans  are  unremit- 
ting in  their  exertions  to  put  afloat 
a  respectable  naval  force. 

By  the  Quebec  papers  it  ap- 
pearsy  that  on  the  20th  July  a 
public  meeting  was  convened^  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  so* 
ciety,  under  the  title  of  the  Que- 
bec Emigrant  Society^  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  employment, 
information,  and  assistance,  to  de- 
ntate settlers  in  Quebec  and  its 
neifliibourhood. 

The  commercial  distress  in  the 
United  States  is  still  very  severe. 
The  scarcity  of  specie  excites  con- 
siderable alarm. 

Letters  from  Margaretta,  dated 
July  1%  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fall  of  the  city  of 
Barcelona,  which  was  taken  by 
the  division  of  the  patriot  army 
under  the  command  of  generau 
Marino  and  Sedeno. 

Christophe  has  issued  a  proclap- 
mation,  dated  Sans  Souci,  declar- 
ing that  no  asylum  shall  be  grant- 
edin  the  empire  of  Hayti  to  the 
^isa&cted  or  run-away  nmoes 
from  any  of  Uie   West   India 


islands ;  and  especially  frcmi  tbose 
belonging  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. 

Exports  from  Buenos-Ayres,  in 
the  year  1818,  extracted  from  the 
books  of  the  custom-house  :— 
796,026  ox  and  cow  hides 
232,934?  horse  hides 
49,977  arroves  tallow 
38,165  ditto  sheeps'  wool 
13,254  ditto  horse  hair 

4.075  doz.  Nutria  skins 
4,124  sheep  skins 
2,524  deer  do. 

654  doz«  swan  skins 
4,456  lb.  white  feathers 
1,753  doz.  ostrich  feathers 

634  tiger  and  lion  skins 

9.076  seal  skins 

5,69S  fanegas  wheat  and  In* 
dian  corn 
494  mules 

420,126  horns,  tips,  and  plates. 
The  actual  value  of  which  a- 
mounted  to  3,343,459  Spanish 
dollars ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  custom-house  regulations 
are  frequently  evaded,  and  thai 
the  real  exportation  i'  ay  safely  be 
assumed  to  be  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  more.  No  account  is  given 
of  the  exportation  of  ballioot  but 
it  is  citimated  at  2,500,000  dol* 
lars. 

Letter  from  a  captain  of  one 
of  the  lost  vessels  at  Davis's 
Straits,  published  in  an  Edin^- 
burgh  newspaper  :^- 

<<  Edinburgh,  Sept.  10. 

"  The  destruction  of  so  man/ 
ships  in  Davis's  Straits  in  one 
season,  I  believe,  is  unprecedent- 
ed. No  person  who  has  not  vi- 
sited these  northern  regions  cm 
form  (even  from  the  most  cor- 
rect description)  a  just  idea  of 
those  immense  masses  of  ice  called 
icebergs,  and  of  tbose  haerf 
sheets  of  ice  called  flaw^  wbid^ 

when 
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when  set  in  motion  by  a  gsQe  of 
vdody  spread  destruction  where* 
ever  they  are  wafced* 

"  As  I  am  lately  returned  from 

the  Straits  of  Davis,  my  mind  is 

itill    pregnant    with    the    tragic 

.  scenes  which  were  there  present* 

ed  to  my  view. 

"  On  the  morning  ot  the  7ih 
of  July,  the  Mary  Ann  of  Dun* 
jdee^  and  the  Raith  of  Leith,  were 
seen  totally  wrecked,  their  masts 
were  level  with  the  ice.     On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  I  visited 
the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Aim,  and 
found  a  number  of  their  crew,  a- 
lon^f  with  those  of  other  ships, 
assiduously  engaged   in  getting 
hold  of  provisions,  or  any  article 
.of  value.     The   crews  of   both 
ships  were  saved.     We  had  on 
board  our  ship  eight  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Raith.    As  our  situa- 
tion was  critical,  our  only  safety 
was  placed   in   being    in  dock. 
Docks  are  spaces  cut  out  in  the 
fast  ice,  by  means  of  saws  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  in  which 
^  ships  are  placed,  forming  a 
sa&guard  to  the  pressure  of  float- 
4ng   ice>    Our   dependence  was 
j^ed  upon  our  docks,  but,  alas ! 
'Oor  trust  proved  of  no  effect.—* 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  two 
other   sail  were  seen  destroyed, 
wA  far  distant  from  our  ship ;  we 
Mnt  a  boat's  crew  for  informap 
tioQ,  and  they  reported  them  to 
be  the  Eqoestris  of  Hull,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Kirkcaldy  ;  their  docks 
gave  way  from  the  excessive  pres- 
JHire  of  an  ingress  of  ice.     On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  July»  a 
strong  gale  arose  from  the  south- 
west>  and  we  observed  at  an  early 
hoiir,  from  the  top-mast,  that  a 

quantity  of  heavy  flaws  were  put 

in  motion^  and  were  setting  m 
iast  i^poA  us.    Tknp  iwie  lour 
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ships  all  placed  in  docks  (to  oat 
of  which  I   belonged),   namely,  * 
the  Majestic  of  London,  Tay  of 
Dundee,  and  the  Royal  Bounty 
and  Thomas  and  Ann  of  Leith* 
At  three  p.  m.  the  inevitable  fate 
of  our  feeble  barks  appeared  cer- 
tain, althou&;h  now  and  then  a 
feeble  ray  o^  hope  gladdened  our 
}iearts  with  the  idea  that  our  docks 
would   stand   the  squeeze.     All 
our  hopes  were  delusive,  for  at 
four  p.  M.  the  space  of  water  be- 
tween the  destructive  masses  of 
ice  and  our  docks  was  little  broad- 
er than  a  canal  j  at  five  they  were 
near  at  hand,  and  the  collision  of 
one  piece  against  another  convey- 
ed a  sound  similar  to  a  peal  of  di- 
stant thunder :  at  twenty  minutes 
past  five  the  ice,  which  was  raa- 
ning  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  aa 
hour,  first  came  in  Contact  with 
the  most  windward  dock,  where 
the  Tay  and  Majestic  were  sta^ 
tioned;   in  a  moment  our  ears 
resounded  with    the    destrucuve 
.crash;    in  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards the    Royal    Bounty  and 
Thomas    and  Ann    shared   the 
same  fate.    No  language  can  pic- 
ture a  state  more  truly  alarming. 
The  appalling  cry  of  Leave  the' 
ship,  leave  the  ship,  sounded  from 
every  quarter.     The  majority  of 
the  men  saved  their  luggage,  al- 
though a  great  number  sustained 
serious  loss.    We  next  made  tents 
upon  the  ice  with  spars  and  sail- 
cloth, and  spent  the  night  in  a 
most  shipwrecked  state,  amidst  a 
thick  fog  and  showers  of  snow. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood 
at  four  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.     By  the  end  of 
the  third  day  the  fog  cleared  a- 
way,  and  a  number  of  ships,  to 
the  joy  of  all^  were  seen  to  the 
jSOUUiward»  and  a  signal  of  di- 
stress 
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tress  was  hoisted  ;  their  distance 
from  us  was  about  tweWe  tntles^ 
and  men  were  soon  seen  coming 
across  the  ice  to  learn  the  extent 
of  the  losses,  and  reported  that 
the  captains  severally  would  be 
happj  to  take  their  share  of  the 
cast  away  men,  and  would  pro- 
ceed instantly  for  Great  Britain, 
Among  the  first  was  the  Dexte- 
rity of  Leith,  which  set  sail  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  2ist 
July,. with  a  large  share  of  the 
wrecked  men.— At  six  p.  m.  she 
passed  a  number  of  casks, heaps  of 
ashes  and  lumber,  lying  upon  the 
ice.  The  master  ordered  a  boat 
to  be  lowered,  and  ascertained 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Ocean  and  Samuels  of  Hull,  that 
were  likewise  crushed  to  pieces  on 
the  14th  or  16th  July. 

**  Notwithstanding  ten  ships 
have  suflFered,  only  two  men  lost 
their  lives;  they  belonged  to  the 
Equestris  of  Hull;  the  one  was 
drowned,  and  the  other  died  on 
the  ice  after  a  fit  of  intoxication. 
No  blame  whatever  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  different  captains, 
as  they  used  every  eflFort  to  save 
th«*  ships  committed  to  their 
charge :  in  fact,  the  general  de- 
struction is  proof  sufficient  of 
this." 

The  following  curious  adver- 
tisements from  various  Botany 
Bay  newspapers  present  a  lively 
and  interesting  picture  of  the  state 
of  that  colony : — 

**  On  Friday,  Mr.  James  Squires, 
settler  and  brewer,  waited  on  his 
excellency  at  Government-house 
with  2  vines  of  hops  taken  from 
his  own  grounds,  &c.  Asa  pub- 
lic recompense  for  the  unremitted 
attention  shown  by  the  grower  in 
bringing  this  valuable  plant  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  perfection^ 


his  excellency  has  directed  a  cow 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Squires  from 
the  Government  herd."— CriSw, 
p.  «55. 

*'  To  parents  and  gvarHans.'- 
A  person  who  flatters  herself  her 
character  will  bear  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  being  desirous  of  re. 
ceiving  into  her  charge  a  proposed 
number  of  children  of  her  own 
sex,  as  boarders,  respectfully  ac- 
quaints parents  and  guardtaiu, 
that  she  is  about  to  situate  herself 
either  in  Sydney  or  Paramatta,  of 
which  notice  will  be  shortly  given. 
She  doubts  not,  at  the  same  time, 
that  her  assiduity  in  the  incnlcap 
tion  of  moral  principles  in  the 
youthful  mind,  joined  to  an  un* 
remitting  attention  and  polite  dic- 
tion, will  ensure  to  her  the  much 
desired  confidence  of  those  who 
may  think  proper  to  favour  her 
with  such  a  charge.  Inquiries 
on  the  above  subject  will  be  an* 
swered  by  G.  Howe,  at  Sydney, 
who, will  make  known  thenamt 
of  the  advertiser.'* — ^P.  270. 

"  To  the  pubUc^As  wc  have 
no  certainty  of  an  immediate  sup- 
ply of  paper,  we  cannot  promise 
a  publication  next  week.*'— P,S90, 

*'  To  be  lold  by  private  coatrmi 
by  Mr*  Bevan,  -—  An  elegant 
4.wheeled  *  chariot,  with  ]^ted 
mounted  harness  for  4  horsey 
complete ;  and  a  handsone  lady's 
side-saddle  and  bridle.  Maybe 
viewed  on  application  to  Mr.  Be- 
Tan."-— P.  347- 

«  j1  card. — ^The  sabscribers  to 
the  Sydney  race^cowrse  are  in- 
formed, that  the  stewan^s  have 
made  arrangements  for  two  balls 
during  the  race  week,  viz.  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Tickets 
at  7«.  6d.  each,  to  be  aad  at  Mr. 
£.  Wills's,  George-itteec  Aa 
ordinary  for  the  fubiaibers  aad 

their 
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their  friends  each  day  of  the  races^ 
at  Mr.  Wills's.  Dinner  on  table 
at  5  o'clock."— P.  356. 

«  The  ladies'  c»/.— The  ladies* 
cnp,  which  was  of  very  superior 
workmanship,  won  by  Cbasi, 
"was  presented  to  captain  Richie 
by  Mrs.  M*Quarie»  who,  accom* 
panied  by  his  excellency,  honour- 
ed each  day*s  r^ces  with  her  pre- 
sence, and  who,  with  her  usual 
aflPabilityt  was  pleased  to  preface 
the  donation  with  the  fdllowing 
short  address :  <  In  the  name  of 
the  ladies  of  New  South  Wales  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  you 
with  this  cnp.  Give  me  leave  to 
congratulate  you  on  being  the 
successful  candidate  for  it(  and 
to  hope  that  it  is  a  prelude  to  fu« 
tnre  success,  and  lasting  prospe- 
rity.' *'-^P.  S57. 

«  Paittiing '•^  j1  card^^Mr^  J, 
W.  Lewin  begs  leave  to  inform 
his  friends  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, that  he  intends  opening  an 
academy  for  painting  on  the  days 
of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, from  the  hours  of  10  to  12 
in  the  forenoon :  terms^  Si,  a  les- 
son: entrance,  20f.  N.B.  The 
evening  academy  for  drawing 
continued  as  usual.'* — P.  384?. 

'*  ildirx.  Jones*!  vacation  ball,  De- 
cemher  IS^i^t  — Mrs,  Jones,  with 
great  respect,  informs  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  young  la- 
dies intrusted  to  her  tuition,  that 
the  vacation  ball  is  fixed  for  Tues- 
day the  22d  instant,  at  the  semi- 
nary. No.  45,  Castlereagh^street, 
Sydney,  Tickets  7*.  6rf.  each." 
—P.  388. 

**  Sportmg  intelligence, — A  fine 
bunt  took  place  the  8th  instant  at 
the  Nepean,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  by  a  gen- 
tleman present  :•»<  Having  cast 
p^by  tb^GoTernmenthuton  the 


Nepean,  and  drawn  the  cover  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  a  native 
dog  unsuccessfully,  we  tried  the 
forest-ground  for  a  kangaroo, 
which  we  soon  found.  It  went 
off  in  excellent  style  along  the 
sands  by  the  river  side,  and  crossed 
to  the  cow-pasture  plains,  running 
a  circle  of  about  two  miles  ;  then 
re-crossed,  taking  a  direction  for 
Mr.  Campbell's  stock-yard,  and 
from  thence  at  the  back  of  Badge 
Allenhill  to  the  head  of  Boorroo- 
baham  Creek,  where  he  was  head- 
ed ;  from  thence  he  took  the  main 
range  of  hills  between  the  Bad|^ 
Allen  and  Badge  AUenabinjee,  m 
a  straight  direction  for  Mr.  Thro- 
shey's  farm,  where  the  hounds 
ran  in  to  him  ;  and  he  was  killed, 
after  a  good  run  of  about  two 
hours.*  The  weight  of  the  ani* 
mal  was  upwards  of  1201b."— « 
P.  380. 

2.-!-The  business  of  Lancaster 
assizes  commenced.  The  court  was 
crowded  to  excess }  and  the  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  was,  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  accom- 
panied by  Messrs.  Harmer  and 
Pearson,  the  solicitors. — On  the 
names  of  the  grand  jury  being 
called  over,  and  before  the  judge's 
charge,  Mr.  Hunt  addressed  ba- 
ron Wood,  and  represented  that 
he  intended  to  prefer  indictments 
for  murder,  maiming,  cutting,  and 
stabbing,  against  certain  mag  is* 
ttates  and  other  persons  ^%  ho  were 
relatives  of  some  of  the  grand  ju- 
ry ;  he  instanced  Mr.  B.  Wilbra- 
ham  as  in  this  predicament ;  and 
he  tlierefore  protested  against 
such  gentlemen  acting  as  grand 
jurors  when  these  indictments 
were  preferred.— Baron  Wood 
suggested  that  Mr.  Wilbraham 
could  retire  when  these  bills  were^ 
inquired  into ;  and  Mr,  Wilbra- 
ham 
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ham  stated  to  the  Gooit  thiU:  he 
had  already  informed  lord  Stsui- 
levy  the  foreman,  that  he  should 
take  no  part  in  inquiries  connect- 
ed with  these  transactiouF.  The 
usual  proclamation  being  then 
ready  baron  Wood  shortly  cnarged 
the  jury.  The  calendar  contains 
75  prisoners;  among  whom  is 
John  Adamsony  indicted  for  sedi- 
tion at  Burnley^;  and  Robert 
Jonesy  aged  S2,  Joseph  Healey, 
S8,  George  Swift,  30,  John  Thac- 
ker  Saxton,  42,  Samuel  Bamford, 
31,  and  Robert  Wild,  22,  com- 
mitted, "  for  that  they,  being  per- 
sons of  a  wicked  and  turbulent 
disposition,  did,  at  Manchester,  in 
the  said  county,  on  the  16th  of 
August  instant  combine,  conspire, 
confederate,  and  agree  together, 
to  excite  tumult  and  insurrection 
within  this  realm,  and  by  force  and 
violence  to  alter  the  government 
and  constitution  thereof  as  by  law 
established/' — Mr.Hunt  and  those 
who  have  been  bailed,  are  of 
course  not  entered  among  the  pri- 
soners in  the  calendar. 

d.— Bills  were  sent  before  the 
grand  jury  against  the  following 
persons,  in  reference  to  the  late 
disturbances  at  Ma.ichester :— -Mr. 
Edward  Tebbutt,  Mr.  Thomas 
Flatt,  and  Mr.  Robert  Derbyshire, 
members  of  the  Manchester  corps 
of  yeomanry  cavalry,  for  mali- 
cious cutting  and  stabbing,  under 
lord  Ellenborough's  act;  and 
against  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  a 
pawnbroker,  of  Manchester,  for 
perjury,  comtpitted  by  him  in  some 
depositions  sworn  by  him  before 
the  magistrates ;  upon  which  they 
\^'cre  supposed  to  have  acted  in 
the  late  dis})ersioQ  of  the  reform 
meeting  at  tliat  place  by  military 
force,  in  the  evening  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  true  bill  against 


Ur.  R.  Owen.  The  bills  against 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  have  all 
been  thrown  out. 

6. — ^This  evening,  being  the 
50th  year  from  Oarrick's  JubSee^ 
a  lecture  (from  the  pen  of  H. 
Neele,  esq.)  upon  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  merits  of  Shak- 
speare,  was  read  at  the  town  haU, 
in  Stratford,  by  John  Britton,  esq* 
F.A«S.,  whose  architectural  taste 
and  skill  are  so  well  known.  While 
the  endiusiasm  of  Mr.  Britton  ia 
the  cause  of  Shakspeare,  and  his 
exertions  to  keep  alive  the  memo- 
ry of  the  "  Bard  of  Avon"  in  bis 
native  town,do  honour  to  hishead; 
his  benevolence,  in  appropriating 
the  whole  profits  of  his  lecture  to 
acharitable  institution  inStratford, 
is  equally  creditable  to  his  heart. 

10. — This  evening  the  to^m  of 
Warwick  was  illuminated  in  ho- 
nour of  his  royal  highness  die 
prince  regent's  visit  to  the  castle; 
and  on  the  next  evening,  Warwick 
was  again  more  splendidly  illo- 
mtnated  than  on  the  precedii^ 
night.  The  Warwick  arms  hotn, 
the  Swan,  the  Woolpack,  and  the 
Globe,  displayed  allegorical  and 
emblematic  devices  on  the  occa- 
sion. Many  of  the  distinguished 
visitors,  and  most  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  paraded  the  streets  to 
a  late  hour,  and  brilliant  fireworks 
were  displayed  in  all  the  open 
spaces.  The  principal  inhabitants, 
land-owners,  and  visitors  of  Lea- 
mington, were  convened  to  a  pub- 
lie  meeting  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  at  the  royal  pufttp- 
room,  and  an  appropriate  addren 
was  unanimously  drawn  up  and 
agreed  to,  expressive  of  thfl^ 
thanks  for  the  prince  regent's  pay- 
ing them  a  vitot.— -Al  ^ 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  hbroy^ 
highness  to  pcteeat  the  addiwt* 
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11.-^  An  address  has  been  pre- 
sented from  the  city  ef  Oxford^ 
tiianking  the  prince  regent  for  the 
measures  taken  to  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  which  might  have 
arisen  from  tumultuous  and  un- 
lawfiil  assemblies  of  the  people  ; 
and  also  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  publishers  and 
▼enders  of  profane  and  blasphe- 
mous publications. 

19.— The  accounts  from  the 
North  state,  that  at  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  reform  meetings  had  been 
held ;  and  disorders  have  taken 
place,  under  circumstances  at  once 
crizmnal  and  disgracofuL  We 
fear  they  were  not  sudden  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  excesses,  provoked 
by  real  or  imaginary  injustice, 
but  a  determined  and  preconcert- 
ed spirit  of  attack  upon  the  public 
peace  and  private  property. 

SO. — A  reform  meeting  was 
held  this  day  at  Hunslet  Moor, 
near  Leeds.  The  men  walked 
sU  a-breast,  as  at  Manchester. 
After  about  1000  men  had  passed, 
sear  400  or  500  women  followed 
in  black  dresses,  or  white  with 
bkck  ribbands.  Then  followed 
several  thousand  men*  Nume- 
rous banners*  bearing  inscriptions, 
were  (^splayed.  Mr.  Chapman 
wks  called  to  the  chair.  The 
chief  speakers  were  Mr.  Mason, 
Mrs.  Blackburne  (  president  of  the 
female  reformers),  Mr.  Willan, 
Mr.  John  Blackburne^  and  Mp. 
Smithson.  Several  violent  reso- 
fotions  were  carried,  as  was  a  pro- 
position for  abstaining  from  spl- 
rilS)  tea,  and  other  exciseable  arti- 
eks.  The  meeting  quietly  df- 
spersed. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  York,  the 
lord  mayor  in  the  chair.  Between 
4  gnd  SQQO  people  marched  in 


regular  procession,  six  a-breastt 
preceded  by  flags  bearing  inserip^ 
tions.  S.  W.  Nicoll,  esq.  one  of 
the  city  counsel,  and  recorder  of 
Doncaster,  proposed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  asserting  that  the  con» 
duct  of  the  Manchester  magis* 
trates  and  yeomanry  was  illegal 
and  unconstitutional,  ice,  Mr.  aU 
derman  Dunslay  seconded  the  re» 
solutions.  Hon.  L.  Dundas^  M.P. 
next  addressed  the  meeting.  Co* 
lonel  Wheatley,  and  Mr.  Walkei», 
and  several  speakers,  followed  | 
after  which  the  resolutions,  and 
an  address  to  the  regent,  were 
agreed  to ;  and  votes  of  thanlcs 
having  t^een  passed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das  and  the  lord  mayor,  the  mul- 
titude  dispersed  without  the  least 
tumult. 

The  inhabitants  of  Birmin?^ 
ham  assembled  at  Newhall  Hiu, 
in  immense  numbers,  to  take  in* 
to  consideration  the  late  unhappy 
disturbances  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Edmonds  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  moved  a  string  of  resolutions. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley  then  addresi> 
ed  the  meeting;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Messrs.  Russell,  Lewis^ 
and  Lykens.  All  the  speakers 
were  in  deep  mourning  ;  and  en 
the  show  of  hands,  some  were 
blacked,  some  smeared  with  soot, 
and  others  in  mourning  gloves. 
The  utmost  regularity  and  order 
were  preserved. 

T1TH«S. 

At  Appleby  assizes  was  tried  a 
tithe  cause,  Robinson  v.  William- 
son (clerk),  before  Mr.  baron 
Wood,  and  a  special  jury ;  when, 
after  a  long  trial,  a  modus  for  hay, 
w^^  was  held  to  cover  agtHmeTtt^ 
was  fully  established.  Mr.  barou 
Wood  (who  is  admitted  to  be  the 
highest  authority  on  tithe-law  in 
Wcbtminster  Hall),  in  summing 

up. 
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up,  said,  ^<  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  tithes  could  be  claimed  for 
mprovemenU from  ^vaste  lands^  nvhen 
there  was  a  modus" 

The  church  of  Newtown  Butler, 
county  of  Fermanagh,  was  lately 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  man  who 
was  employed  to  shoot  rooks 
which  infested  the  church.yard 
yery  much,  fired  at  some  of  them 
pn  the  roof  of  the  building,  on 
which  the  burnt  wadding  lodged ; 
and  havine  been  composed  of 
shingles,^  they  immediately  took 
fire,  and  consumed  the  building 
before  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

When  his  royal  highnetss  prince 
Leopold,  in  his  tour  through  Scot* 
land,  reached  Dalwhinnie,  he  was 
received  by  the  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley, who  had  advanced  thus  far 
to  give  him  the  meeting.  On 
sabbath  day  his  royal  highness 
and  his  noble  host  attended  divine 
worship  in  the  parish  church  of 
Juaglan,  and  on  Monday  they  ad- 
vanced to  Kinrara-lodge,  the  de- 
lightful hunting  seat  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntley.  The  weather 
has  since  proved  admirable,  and 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  par- 
ty has  been  pleasantly  divided, 
between  the  moors  of  Badenoch 
and  the  elegant  hospitalities  of 
Kinrara.  His  royal  highness  is 
said  to  have  often  expressed  him- 
self in  glowing  terms  of  admira- 
tion, in  the  course  of  his  journey 
through  the  endkss  diversity  of 
sublime,  picturesque,  and  roman- 
tic scenery^  which  enriches  the 
route  by  which  he  approached  the 
Highlands ;  but  by  nothing  did 
he  appear  so  much  struck  and  de- 
lighted, as  by  a  scene  conjured  by 
the  imagination  of  his  noble  hose 


at  Kinrara,  and  ^hkfa  almost 
realized  theapparition  of  Roderick 
Dhu's  •  mountain  ambuscade. 
Prince  Leopold,  conducted  by  bis 
host,  ascended  Tor  Alvie,  where 
the  marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
a  small  party  of  Highland  ladies 
and  gentlemen  waited  to  receive 
him.  In  the  middle  of  this  cere- 
monial, and  amidst  comparative 
stillness  and  solitude,  the  piper 
suddenly  sounded  the  rallymg 
note ; — 

**  Wild  as  the  scream  qf  the  cariew. 
From  cragr  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
InstaDt,  through  copse  and  heath 

arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bowi; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe: 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  scart, 
The  bracken   bush  sends  forth  die 

dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm*d  for  strifec 
That  whistle  garrison*d  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men  * 

In  an  instant  the  height  was 
transformed  into  somethmg  like 
a  beleaguered  station,  where  the 
marquis  and  his  guest  stood  pre- 
eminent, encircled  by  sevend  hun* 
dred  of  hardy  Highlanders  equip- 
ped in  their  native  warlike  garb-- 
each   pouring  forth  the  *^  wild 

Sreeting  of  the  mountaineer''  to 
lis  illustrious  stranger*  If  Scots 
folk  scan  the  spirit  of  this  young 
prince  aright,  he  must  have  been 
more  truly  gratified  with  this  show 
of  Highland  chivalry,  than  if  his 
noble  host  had,  in  honour  of  the 
visit,  covered  every  moor  in  Bad- 
enoch with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
twined  with  Tariesated  lamps 
every  birch  in  Strathspey. 
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The  foUovmg  is  the 
Scotland,  on  distillation, 
ber  1817,  and  from  10th 
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THE  DUKEOFWBLUNOTOM's 
PALACRi  ftC, 

The  intended  plan  for  an  edifice 
at  Strathfieldsay,  lately  the  seat 
of  lord  Rivers,  still  occupies  the 
attention  of  his  grace.  Various 
plans  have  been  submitted  to  his 
inspection.  Ancient  and  modern 
Greece  have  been  ransacked  for 
models,  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
determined  on  ;  in  fact,  the  duke 
has  observed,  diat  as  he  was  not 
in  a  hurry,  a  further  delay  might 
take  place,  even  till  the  next  spring, 
before  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  Blenheim^ouse  will  not  be  the 
modeL   The  illustrious  hero  him- 


gross  revenue  collected  in  each  county  of 
From  10th  November  1816  to  9th  Novem- 
November  1817  to  9th  November  1818:— 


1817. 

1818. 

4^800 

A^3,26e 

1,12^ 

1,124 

4,859 

10,144 

S46 

425 

654 

871 

1,018 

118,763 

119,242 

8,812 

916 

6,131 

4,908 

731 

76,636 

54,127 

S8,9S4 

39,201 

97 

770 

125,881 

122,861 

1,866 

1,777 

64,562 

71,246 

42,220 

'   47,166 

610 

937 

706 

2,612 

412 

634 

59,087 

102.241 

32,539 

40,677 

672 

4,889 

19,310 

30,801 

1,525 

4^599,168 


4^663,464 


self  feels  disposed  to  adopt  a  style 
of  architecture  at  once  bold  andno- 
ble,^  but  blended  with  great  sim- 
plicity. One  design  for  a  structure* 
a  specimen  of  superb  ancient  mag* 
nificence,  has  been  much  admired 
by  the  few  who  have  seen  it.  The 
pope's  treasurer,  who  is  a  great 
virtuoJOf  brought  over  a  ship-load 
of  rare  specimens  of  the  arts  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  some 
more  presents  to  his  grace  from 
his  holiness.  With  this  Italian 
the  duke  of  Wellington  has  lately 
passed  much  time,  in  holding 
frequenf  consultations  respecting 
the  stately  pile.  The  front  wiu 
occupy 
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occupy  a  space  of  at  least  1,800 
feet.  In  tne  intertm,  no  time  has 
been  lost  in  other  respects:  the 
grounds  have  been  all  broken  up» 
and  buildings  removed ;  a  great 
number  of  men  are  employed, 
and  the  land  has  assumed  a  new 
feature.  During  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  winter,  hedges  and 
ditches  were  removed,  and  new 
plantations  formed ;  the  whole  of 
which  are  now  in  a  thriving  state. 

"  IVindsor  Castle^  Sept.  4,  1819. 

His  majesty  continues  in  good 
general  health,  but  without  any 
diminution  of  his  disorder." 

The  iaij  Circassian  has  left  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dor, to  return  home  vtd  Constan- 
tinople. His  excellency  remains 
in  England  till  April  or  May  next : 
he  is  goiog  on  a  tour  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Elizabeth  Dunham,  an  unfor* 
tucate  maniac,  was  examined  at 
the  Mansion-house,  upon  a  charge 
of  stealing  some  keys  from  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  bank  of  En- 
gland.— In  consequence  of  a  de- 
claration she  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  officers  brought  from 
her  apartment  another  chest  of 
keys,  which  were  most  of  them 
ticketed.  Amongst  them  were 
the  keys  of  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  Carlton-house,  and 
the  treasury.  The  number  of 
keys  was  about  3000.  Her  son- 
in'-law  attended.  He  sa'^d,  she 
was  a  woman  of  good  education, 
and  had  married  to  great  advan- 
tage. About  five  years  ago  her 
husband  died,  and  left  her  a  com- 
petency. She  took  a  house  and 
had  lodgers ;  amongst  whom  was 
one  man,  who  by  a  series  of  vil- 
lainies deprived  her  of  the  meaxs 
of  livelihood  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  ai^  now  help- 


less  and  almost  unprotected.  She 
endeavoured  to  recover  bv  the 
law  ;  but  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  persons  in  that  profession  who 
made  her  opinion  of  men  still 
worse.  The  lord  mayor  said,  the 
poor  creature  must  not  be  set  at 
large.  She  was  remanded  for  a 
week,  that  some  provision  might 
be  made  for  her,  and  a  security 
provided  to  prevent  any  more 
frantic  depredations. — It  was  af- 
terwards judged  proper  to  pat 
her  on  her  tri^ ;  which  took  place 
at  the  late  Old  Bailey  sessions; 
when  she  was  convicted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  taken  care  of. 

9.— A  court  oFcommon  coundl 
was  held  at  the  council  chamber, 
Guildhall,  in  pursuance  of  a  requi- 
sition, signed  by  several  members 
of  the  court,-for  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  conduct  of  the  magi- 
strates and  yeomanry  cavalry  of 
Manchester,'  in  the  recent  melan- 
choly proceedings  at  that  place.— 
The  court  was  crowded,  and  the  a-  • 
venues  to  it  filled  with  persons  an- 
xious to  hear  the  debate;  thegreater 
part  of  whom,  however,  could  not 
obtain  admission.  -The  lord  mayor 
took  the  chair  at  1%  and  optiied 
the  business  by  stating  that  he  held 
the  court  with  great  reluctance; 
because,  whenever  crimes  were  al* 
leged  to  be  committed,  they  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  proper  triock 
nal  before  whom  the  necessary 
evidence  would  be  laid,  instead  of 
discussing  them  elsewhere. 

The  requisition  being  then  read, 
alderman  Waithman  addressed 
the  court  at  great  length;  and, 
carefully  avoiding  extraneous  to- 
pics, he  discussed  the  question  in 
all  its  various  bearings ;  urging  die 
necessity  of  calling  for  a  fuD  in- 
quiry into  the  atrocities  comxnJt^ 
ted,  which  he  considered  not  only 
unequalled 
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bnequalled  in  our  histor^r,  but  a   whom  tHere  had  bcleh  some  squab- 
great  public  outrage  cdmnriitted   bling  on  the  subject.     Theproces- 


on  the  constitution.-^He  conchi- 
'ded  by  moving  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  were  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hurcombe ;  but  were  oppo- 
sed by  alderman  Rothwell,  Mr. 
Browne^  Mr.  Jacks,  Mr.  S.  Dixon, 
Mr.  James,  and  sir  Wm.  Curtis ; 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  its  being 
unjust  and  premature  to  pass  a 
censure  on  men  so  highly  respect- 
able as  theManchester  magistrates, 
when  the  whole  of  the  case  did  not 
appear;  when  the  charges  against 
them  rested  on  imperfect  news- 
paper accounts;  and  when  the 
transactions  complained  of  were  to 
undergo  the  investigation  of  ju« 
ries. — ^The  supporters  of  the  reso- 


sion  consilted  of  horsemen  with 
flags,  reforipers  in  hackney  cha- 
riots, and  the  hero  of  the  day, 
Henry  Hunt,  eiq.  seated  in  a  lan- 
daulet,  drawn  by  iix  hdrses  deco- 
rated  with  scarlet  ribbands,  and 
preceded  by  a  flag,  having  inscri- 
bed on  it,  **ffuru,  the  heroic  eham» 
pion  of  Rherty.^*    The  proc^ssioh 
commenced  at  Islington,  d  id  prd^ 
cCw*ded  to  Finsbury^quare,  Sun* 
street,  Bishopsgate- street.  Cheap- 
side,  round  St.  Paul's,  Ludcjate- 
hill,  Fleet-street,   to   the  Crown 
and    Anchor    Tavern,     Strand* 
where  a  dinner  was  provided  at 
seven  o'clock,  at  Is.  6d,  a  ticket. 
The  procession  was  closed  by  a 


lotions,  exclusive  of  the  mover  and  crowd  of  pedestrians,  extending 
seconder,  were,  Messrs.  Bumstead,  back  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach^ 
Patten,  Southgate,  Crook,  Eicke,  The  crowds  through  which  Hunt 
Pearsall,  and  Taylor.— In  reply  passed,  and  tliose  by  whom  h4 
to  the  argument  of  prejudging  the  was  accompanied,  were  not  less 
question,Nfr.Pearsallobserveathat    than  200,000,     As  soon  as  Mr* 


the  prince  regent's  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry 
was  given  within  three  days  after 
the  knowledge  of  the  transaction ; 
whereas  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don hs^l  waited  20  days,  for  all  the 
circumstances  to  transpire.  Alder- 
man Waithman  replied  to  the  ar- 
gumenu  of  the  opposing  speakers} 


Hunt  had  got  out  of  his  carriage, 
he  addressed  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. After  thanking  them  for 
the  high  and  distinguished  honour 
which  they  had  this  day  conferred 
on  him ;  he  declared  he  should 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life,  if  required  to  do  so,  in  de^ 
fence  of  hh  principles   and  /irtV 


and  upon  the  question  being  put    liberty;  he  then  advised  them,  at 
by  the  common  serjeant,  the  dif-    they  valued  the  cause  for  which 


ference  of  numbers  was  so  great, 
that  the  lord  mayor  declared  the 
resolutions  carried. 

[Many  other  city,  town,  and 


they  were  contending,  to  disperse 
quietly,  and  not  by  any  ebulfitiotl 
of  feeling  to  give  their  enemies 
any  advantage  over  them.     Thia 


borough  meetings  have  been  held    speech  was  received  with  repeated 


on  the  same  subject,  and  with  si- 
tnilar  results.] 

15.— Mr.  Hunt  this  day  entered 
the  metropolis,  amidst  a  -proces- 
ttOA  of  flags,  &c.  got  up  by  Messrs. 
Watson,  Thistlewood,  Preston, 
fltad  others  of  his  friends,  among 
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plaudits.  Hunt  tettred,  and  in 
a  feiv  minutes  the  crowd  had 
nearly  dispersed^ 

17.*-The  prince  Wjjent^h^d  ^ 

court  at  Carlton  House,  attended 

by  lord  Sidmouth,  lord  Livera 

pool,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  *c* 
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The  lord  mayor,  in  state,  the  re- 
corder, the  sheriffs,  Mr.  alderman 
Waithman,  and  about  50  of  the 
common  council,  preceded  by 
the  two  city  marshals,  &c.  on 
horseback,  arrived  at  Carlton 
House  a  little  before  19  oMock 
(the  hour  appointed  by  the  re- 
gent), with  an  address  lately  TOted 
to  his  royal  highness  at  the  court 
of  common  council,  deprecating 
the  late  events  at  Manchester,  and 
praying  the  prince  regent "  to  in- 
stitute an  immediate  and  effectual 
inquiry  into  the  outrages  that 
have  been  committed,  and  cause 
the  guilty  perpetrators  thereof  to 
be  brought  to  signal  and  condign 
punishment/'  They  were  con» 
ducted  into  the  royal  presence; 
when  the  prince,  surrounded  by 
severaf  of  his  cabinet  ministers, 
officers  of  state,  &c.  received  the 
same,  and  was  pleased  to  return 
the  following  answer : 

'*  I  receive  with  feelings  of  deep 
regret  this  address  and  petition  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London^ 
in  common  council  assembled* 

«  At  a  time  when  ill-designing 
and  turbulent  men  are  actively 
engaged  in  inflaming  the  minds 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  en- 
deavouring by  means  the  most 
daring  and  insidious  to  alienate 
them  from  their  alledance  to  his 
majesty  and  the  established  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  it  is  on  the 
Yigilance  and  conduct  of  the  ma- 

Sistrates  that  the  preservation  of 
le  public  tranquiUity  must  in  a 
great  degree  depend ;  and  a  firm. 
Faithful,  and  active  discharge  of 
their  duty  cannot  but  give  Uiem 
the  strongest  claim  to  the  support 
and  approbation  of*  their  sove-  . 
reiga  anid  their  country. 


«  With  the  circumstances  whiob 

S receded  the  kte  meeting  at 
lanchester,  you  most  be  unac- 
quainted ;  and  of  those  which  2t» 
tended  it,  you  appear  to  have 
been  incorrectly  informed* 

"  If,  however,  the  laws  were 
really  violated  on  that  occasbo, 
by  those  to  whom  it  tmmediatdy 
belonged  to  assist  in  the  executioa 
of  diem,  the  tribunals  of  this 
country  are  open  to  afford  redress: 
but  to  institute  an  extrajudicial 
inquiry,  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  present,  would  be  manifest- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  clearest 
principles  of  public  justice/' 

His  ro^  highness  having  de- 
livered his  answer,  the  deputatioa 
took  their  leave  of  the  royal  pre- 
sence at  about  half-past  12,  and 
returned  in  the  same  order  of 
procession.  A  guard  of  honoor 
was  in  attendance  in.  the  oooit- 
yard  of  Carlton  House* 

18.-*At  the  Old  BaOey^Heoiy 
Stent  was  put  to  the  bar*  Tht 
court  was  crowded  with  females, 
.  The  prisoner  was  arraigned  upon 
an  indictment,  charging  him,  in 
the  usual  form,  with  having  in- 
flicted divers  wounds  upon  the 
person  of  his  wife,  Maria,  on  the 
5th  of  August  last,  with  intent  to 
kill  and  murder  her,  or  to  do  her 
some  grievous  bodily  harm*  He 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  There  was 
no  counsel  for  the  prosecutioe, 
and  Mr.  justice  Best  called  Maria 
Stent,  the  wife  of  the  piisooer, 
who  was  8worn«  His  lonUiip 
then  put  various  questions  to  her; 
in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared* 
that  she  had  left  her  husband  ft- 
hove  twelve  months ;  and  thsft  on 
the  day  of  meeting  him  at  the 
Saracen's  Head,  her  fedings  were 
so  orerpoweied  by  his  ^lear- 
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ance,  that  she  had  no  recoUection 
of  what  happened,  till  she  found 
herself  in  Bartholomew's  hospi- 
tal«  The  waiters  at  the  inn  were 
next  examined ;  and  their  evi- 
dence established  the  charge  a- 
minst  the  prisoner ;  one  of  them 
deposed^  that  after  he  had  wound- 
ed Mrs.  Stents  the  prisoner  said, 
*'  I  have  accomplished  my  pur- 

rse ;  I  wish  for  nothing  more  | 
shall  suffer  for  it,  I  know  I 
shall.''  She  directly  exclaimed, 
**  You  have  !  you  have,  Henry  ! 
but  I  freely  forgive  yoir,  and 
I  hope  the  law  wiu  take  no  hold 
of  you,  and  that  no  harm  will 
come  to  you.  I  freely  forgive 
TOO.''  She  .then  asked  him  to 
kiss  her.  He  kneeled  down,  and 
kissed  her  twice ;  which  she  re- 
turned. She  said  he  was  the  best 
of  husbands,  and  ^e  was  the 
worst  of  wives.  The  number  of 
wounds  inflicted  were  five,  one 
t)f  which  in  the  windpipe,  and  ^ 
second  in  the  right  lung,  were  of 
a  dangerous  nature.  This  was 
the  whole  of  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution. Mr.  justice  Best  now 
ealled  on  the  prisoner  for  his  de- 
fence; he  said,  he  would  leave 
his  case  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
his  counsel.  A  number  of  re- 
spectable witnesses  were  then 
aiUed  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  justice  Best  proceeded  to  sum 
tip  the  evidence,  and  stated  that 
Mrs.  Stent,  the  unhappy  woman 
who  appeared  before  •  them  on 
that  day,  had  forsaken  her  hus- 
band, and,  by  proving  unfaithful 
to  his  bed,  had  inflicted  upon  him 
the  most  poignant  anguish,  the 
most  acute  sufferings  that  a  man 
devoted  to  a  wife  could  possibly 
endure.  This,  however,  could  b^ 
no  means  hi  admitted  as  a  justi& 
cation  of  bis  crime.    The  jury 


then  retired,  and  after  consulting 
for  about  half  an  hour,  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty,  but  recom- 
mended the  prisoner  strongly  to 
mercy,  on  account  of  his  good 
character* 

24f. — Mrs.  Mary  Ridding  (sL^ed 
20),  the  wife  of  captain  Wilham 
Ridding^  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  stealing  the  infant 
child  of  John  Schrier,  14  months 
old,  on  the  28th  of  August.  The 
situation  of  life  in  which  this  lady 
moved,  as  well  as  the  circum* 
stances  attending  her  crime,  ex- 
cited a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
terest. She  was  attended  by  her 
nurse,  and  was  much  aflected*  It 
appeared  she  had  taken  the  child 
from  his  brother,  a  boy  aged  7> 
by  sending  him  to  buy  some 
cakes.  The  child  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  it  on  her 
husband  as  his  own  o£Fspring  $ 
and  would  most  probably  have 
been  maintained  in  a  comparative 
state  of  affluence  to  that  in  which 
it  would  have  been  placed  S  left 
with  its  own  parents.  The  juir 
found  her  guilty,  but  recommene- 
ed  her  to  mercy.  In  consequence 
of  this  recomtnendation^  instead 
of  transportation  for  seven  years 
(die  usual  punishment  for  this 
offence),  she  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  shilling  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  confined  for  twelve 
months  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  pri- 
son. 

ASSESSED  TAX^S. 

By  an  actpassed  in  the  late  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  69th  Geo.  IIJ. 
cap.  I'd.  sec.  8.  it  is  enacted, 
**  That  any  tenant  coming  into 
the  occupation  of  his  or  her  farm, 
at  or  after  Midsummer^  in  any 
year,  may  appeal  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  executing  this  act^  and, 
on  proof  to  their  satisfaction^  that 
(K2)  he 
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he  or  she  shall  not  have  kept  or 
used  anj  horses*  mares,  or  geld- 
ings by  him  or  her  used  in  the 
cmtivation  of  the  said  farm,  prior 
to  his  or  her  coming  into  the  oc- 
cupation of  such  xarm,  shall  be 


entitled  to  be  released  and  dis- 
charged  from  one  moietj  of  the 
annual  assessment  paying  in  re- 
spect of  the  said  horses,  mares»  or 
geldings.'' 


STATE  OF  NEV6ATB. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  con^icu  and  other  prisoners  in 
this  gaol :— > 


CooYicts  under  sentence  of  death     • 

Convicts  upon  whom  the  judgement  of  the  court 
has  been  respited 

Convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life 

Convicts  undtr  sentence  of  transportation  for  four- 
teen years  •••••• 

Convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  seven 
|rears 

Prisoners  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  fe- 
lony and  misdemeanours      «        •        •        • 

nisoners  for  trial,  A:c.  •        •        •        • 

Total 


Males.    Females. 


s 

6 

is 

1 

9 

S6 

4S 

27 
258 

4 
71 

S21 


149 


The  following  table  exhibits  a  classification  of  the  offences  with 
which  the  prisoners  for  trial  stand  charged  :— 

London.  Middlesex.  Total. 


For  trial  at  the  admiralty  sessions 

2 

— 

i 

Burglary         .... 

2 

4 

6 

Housebreaking 

— 

S 

S 

Unnatural  offences 

2 

_ 

3 

Forgery          .        -        .        .        , 

— 

a. 

2 

Uttenng  forged  notes 
Highway  robbery 

2 

15 

17 

— 

18 

18 

Sheep  stealing 

-. 

1 

1 

Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 

3 

10 

IS 

Stealing  on  the  river  Thames 

*-• 

1 

1 

Ditto,  privately  in  a  shop 

1 

.i_ 

1 

CJiild  stealing           •        •     .    • 

"- 

1 

1 

Cutting  and  stabbing 

1 

— 

1 

Manslaughter 

«— 

1 

1 

deceiving  stolen  goods    • 

»              -— 

s 

i 

Larcenies 

^ 

173 

flOO 

Stealing  from  the  person          « 

n 

28 

59 

Embezzlement 

1 

5 

6 

Fraud             •        •        .        • 

s 

— 

5 

■ 

___- 

—     ■ 

Carried  fon 

wtrd       58 

96S 

521 
tnogit 
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Brought  forward 
Uttering  counterfeit  coin 
Misdemeanonr 
County  assizes 
Rescuing  a  felon     . 

Total    • 

ON  POPULATION* 

Supposing  the  earth  to  be  pec* 
pled  with  1,000,000,000  of  inha- 
Ditants,  and  allowing  33  years  for 
a  generation,  the  deaths  of  each 
year  amount  to  30  millions— of 
each  day  to  82,000,  and  of  each 
hour  to  3416.  But  as  the  num* 
ber  of  deadis  is  to  the  number  of 
births  as  10  to  12,  there  are  bom 
yearly  86,000,000— daUy  98,630, 
and  hourly  4,109. 

Reckoning  only  three  genera* 
tions  to  a  century,  and  supposing 
Uie  world  has  existed  5700  years, 
(but  the  modem  Jews  count  the 
present  year  18199  to  be  A.  M. 
5579)  there  have  been  only  172 
generations  from  the  creation,  125 
since  the  deluge,  and  53  since  the 
christian  era. 

Out  of  every  lOOOf  there  die 
annusdly  30 ;  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  every  city  and  coun- 
try is  renewed  every  80  years. 

OCTOBER. 

FRANCS. 

The  Jwmal  der  Dtbats  ^ives 
a  summary  of  the  late  elections ; 
according  to  which  the  deputies 
returned  consist  of  37  liberaux, 
five  ultra,  five  ministerialists,  one 
doctrmaire,  and  one  uncertain. 
^  General  Donadieu  having  pub- 
fished  a  pamphlet,  relative  to  his 
conduct  at  Grenoble,  in  which  he 
inseru  a  letter  from  count  de  Ca- 
ses, appoving  of  the  leverities 


London.  Middlefex.  Total- 
58  263        821 

—  2  2 
2-2 

—  22 

—  2  2 


60 


269        329 


which  he  exercised,  the  count  hai 
published,  in  the  Momteury  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  on  Uie  occa- 
sion. It  appears,  that  when  the 
count  became  acquainted  with  the 
real  stote  of  the  facts,  he  revoked 
his  praises,  and  censured  the  ge- 
neral :  whom  he  reminds,  that, 
under  a  free  government  like 
France,  to  repress  illegal  acte  ille- 
gally, is  a  greater  crime  than  the 
commission  of  the  acts ;  the  duty 
of  public  officers  being  to  reduce 
all  to  the  obedience  of  the  laws, 
and  not  to  infringe  them  them- 
selves.—The  above  transaction 
of  count  de  Cazes  not  only  indi- 
cates a  highly  rational  degree  of 
liberty  at  present  existing  in 
France,  but  redounds  nauch  to 
the  honour  of  the  count  himself. 

The  noted  Sebastian!  has  been 
elected  a  deputy  for  Corsica,  a» 
well  as  M.  Ramolino,  cousin- 
german  of  Bonaparte's  mother. 
The  latter  election  has  excited 
great  notice.  Corsica  is  a  sort  of 
rotten  borough  to  France:  the 
voters  were  only  35  in  number. 

The  numbers  of  the  English  in 
France  are  said  to  be  woncterfully 
on  the  increase.  It  is  reckoned, 
that  at  present  there  are  not  less 
than  15,000  of  our  countrymen 
in  Paris.  It  is  asserted,  that  up- 
wards of  500  English  families  seti- 
tied  in  Verdun  and  the  vicinity  of 
that  town;  and  that  they  are  per-? 
(K  3)  sons 
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CODS  possessedof  considerable  pro- 
perty. 

I  Letters  from  Paris  of  the  6th 
instant,  mention  a  fatal  duel  on 
Montmartre,  between  captain  Pel- 
lew,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  life 
guards,  and  captain  Theodore 
Walsh,  of  the  same  regiment. 
Mx  the  first  fire  captain  Pellew 
was  shot  through  the  temple,  and 
expired  without  a  groan.  The 
cause  of  this  aflFair  was  the  elope^ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Walsh  with  captain 
Pellew,  and  who  was  with  him  at 
Paris  5  to  which  place  the  injured 
nusband  followed  them.  Captain 
Pellew  was  the  only  child  of  his 
now  distressed  parents. 

A  vessel  from  Havre,  bound 
to  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  wreck« 
ed  near  Boulogne:  twelve  pas- 
sengers perished  with  the  ship; 
andall  the  baggage  of  count  Capo 
d'Istria,  the  Russian  minister,  has 
been  lost. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  French 
papers,  that  the  port  of  St.  Valery 
has  sent  out  2^  vessels,  manned 
with  about  600  seamen,  to  fish 
upon  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A  British  charitable  fund  has 
been  establi^ed  at  Brussels,  the 
subscriptions  to  which  are  appro- 
priated to  distressed  and  deserv- 
mg  subjects  of  the  united  king- 
dom, by  affording  temporary  as- 
sistance, or  enabling  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  Au- 
gustin  Sayer,  esq.  M.  D.  is  ap- 
pointed treasurer. 

It  appears  by  a  Brussels  para- 
graph in  the  foreign  papers, 
■v^hich  gives  some  particulars  re- 
specting madame  Montholon, 
that  Bonaparte  is  incessantly  oc- 
cupied with  the  composition  of 
his  memoirs  ;  of  which  many  co- 


pies are  prepared,  to  obviate  the 
chances  of  their  destruction. 

SPAIN. 

Letters  from  Madrid  sUte,tbat 
the  yellow  fever  had  not  only 
reached  Cadiz,  but  also  Seville, 
Cordova,  Grenada,  and  other  ci- 
ties. 

The  duke  de  San  Fernando 
has  been  made  prime  minister  by 
the  kin^  of  Spain. 

Famme,  as  well  as  pestilence,  it 
is  said,  now  ravages  Cadiz,  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  and  Seville. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  as* 
sume  a  calamitous  aspect.  Tht 
fever  is  advancing  upon  Madrid* 
Seville  is  infested.  The  gates  of 
Madrid  are  closed;  and  the  young 
queen  will,  it  is  supposed,  not  go 
beyond  the  city  of  Burgos.  In  the 
Isle  de  Leon  die  disease  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  attained  its  hdgbt, 
and  to  be  on  the  decrease ;  the 
number  of  uck  which  had  been 
1086,  was  reduced  on  the  24  ult. 
to  495.  Cadiz,  however,  was  in 
a  very  melancholy  state;  the 
number  of  sick  on  the  29ih  ult. 
amounting  to  4075.  This  is  not 
all  of  evil  which  the  Almighty 
permits  in  that  afflicted  kingdom. 
Murcia  rings  with  the  groans  of 
wretches  on  the  rack.  Two  per- 
sons of  distinction,  of  whom  one 
was  a  colonel  of  artillery,  perished 
under  the  torture  in  that  city.  No 
confession  could  be  torn  from 
tliem  ;  and  the  executioners,  who 
are  stated  to  be  attendant  devils  of 
the  inquisition,  screwed  the  in* 
strument  to  a  tension  beyond  the 
life  of  a  man  to  endure.  The 
crime  with  which  they  are  chaig* 
ed  is  freemasonry. 

GR&MAliY. 

A  late  supplement  to  the  Jour* 
nal  de  Paris,  contains  a  proposi- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  Austrian  minister  to 
the  German  diet,  founded,  as  it 
appears,  upon  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  at  the  conferences  at 
Carlsbad.  In  the  introduction  it 
is  stated,  that  **  his  imperial  ma. 
Jesly  (the  emperor  of  Austria)  is 
persuaded,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  confederation  participate  with 
him  in  the  wish,  that  the  diet,  be- 
fore it  adjourns,  should  direct 
their  particular  attention  to  that 
spirit  of  disquietude  and  fermen- 
tation, which  has  been  for  some 
years,  and  is  now  from  day  to  day 
more  distinctly  manifested  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  which  has  been  evin- 
ced by  publications  openly  sedi- 
tious, by  criminal  conspiracies, 
embracing  more  than  one  part  of 
.  Gennany,  by  individual  offences 
and  atrocious  attempts.  His  ma- 
jesty desires  that  this  assembly 
should  seriously  investigate  the 
causes  which  have  given  birth  to 
these  disorders;  and  the  proper 
means  of  securine  for  the  future 
the  public  tranquillity,  respect  for 
the  laws,  confidence  in  govern- 
ments^ general  calm  and  content- 
ment, and  the  tranquil  possession 
4)f  all  those  benefits  which  the  Ger- 
man princes,  under  the  protection 
of  a  peace  solidly  guarantied  to 
Europe,  have  conferred  upon,  or 
prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of, 
.thetr  people.  The  sources  of  the 
evil,  to  the  progress  of  which  the 
governments  of  Germany  are 
k>udly  called  upon  to  put  an  end, 
may  be  traced  m  part,  it  is  true, 
to  temporary  embarrassments  and 
derangements,  caused  by  circum- 
stances over  which  no  government 
can  directly  or  immediately  have 
any  controul ;  but  they  are  also  to 
be  attributed  to  defects,  to  vices, 
.or  to  positive  abuses,  which  it  is 
.doubtless  possible  to  remedy  by 


measures  well  concerted  and  ma-^ 
turely  combined." 

It  is  positively  stated  from 
Frankfort,  as  well  as  in  the  French 
accounts,  that  all  the  cabinet  mi- 
nisters assembled  at  the  diet  have 
acceded  without  reserve  to  the 
proposidons  of  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister. 

Another  congress  of  ministen 
takes  place  immediately,  or  is  al- 
ready assembled,  at  Vienna. 

Mr.  Rothschild,  the  Jew  banker 
in  London,  indignant  at  the  perse- 
cution of  his  Jewish  brethren  in 
several  cities  in  Germany,  has,  it 
is  said  in  the  foreign  journals,  re- 
fused to  take  bills  upon  any  of  the 
German  cities  tn  which  the  Jews 
have  experienced  ill-treatment. 

The  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  has 
published  a  proclamation,  stating, 
that  in  order  to  restrain  the  secret 
intrigues  and  treasonable  associa- 
tions formed  in  Germany,  the 
German  confederation  have,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  diet  of  the  20th 
of  September,  established  a  cen- 
tral committee  at  Mentz,  to  in- 
quire into  those  illegal  and  dan- 
ferous  plans,  with  authority  to 
emand  the  arrest  of  the  persons 
suspected,  who  are  to  be  convey- 
ed to  Mentz,  there  to  remain  in 
arrest  until  the  law  has  decided 
their  ^te.  The  proclamation  con- 
cludes with  stating  that  any  of  his 
subjects  who  shalfbe  found  guilty 
of  such  seditious  combinations 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  Hessian  people,  and 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  army  of  Austria  has  been 
increased  80,000  men  by  the  last 
levy ;  and  a  second  levy,  equally 
numerous,  is  already  talked  of  I 

JEW  TAX. 

The  following   circumstance, 
(K4)  which 
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which  took  place  at  ^layence  in 
1802,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Jew  tax  in  Germany: — Sonne  Jews 
went  to  ihe  opposite  side  of  the 
Rhine  from  Mayenre,  and  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  Jew  tax,  On 
their  ni  king  a  representation  to 
the  pretec,  Jean  Bon  Si.  Andre, 
he  retaliated  by  arresting  all  the 
Christians  who  arrived  from  the 
other  bank  of  the  Rhine,  raying, 
^*  Your  government  arrests Frencn 
citizens,  and  makes  them  pay  a 
tax  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
"Jesus  Christ;  I  now  arrest  you, 
and  make  you  pay  a  tax,  because 
you  do  not  adhere  to  the  law  of 
■  Moses.  The  French  government 
protects  all  her  subjects,  whether 
Christiaiyi,  Je\\'s,  or  Mahometans." 
In  consequence  of  this  affair,  the 
Jew  tax  was  abolished  in  eyery 
part  of  Germany, 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  is  lately 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from 
a  journey  through  all  Finland, 
which  was  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  personal  observation 
of  the  d'stant  provinces  of  this  ex- 
tended empire,  for  tlie  benefit  of 
the  people  so  far  from  the  imperial 
residence. 

The  ship  Kamtschatka,  which 
was  sent  pwc)  years  ago  by  the 
Russian  g(  veinment,  uncjer  tl^ 
con>mand  of  captain  Golownin, 
to  Kamtschatka,  ancl  the  Kurile 
and  Aleutian  islands,  arrived  safe 
at  Cror.stadt  pp  the  l7th,fTQm  its 
voyage.  The  ship  Kutusow,  cap- 
tain Hattemeister,  belonging  to 
the  American  company,  also  ar- 
rived at  Cr(  n-tadt  on  the  19th, 
with  a  rich  cargo,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years,  This  ship 
•yisited  the  Spanish  ports  pn  the 
^oast  of  America,  Callao,  Aca- 
piilcO|  ^c.|  and  conies  iast  froxn 


Batavia.  In  the  course  of  n 
month,  the  company  will  send  twa 
other  ships  to  its  settlement  on  the 
north-wes(  coast  of  ^m^ripat 

^SIA, 

Advices  from  Batavia  of  the 
beginning  of  May  state,  that  the 
English  expedition  from  Bengal, 
iinder  sir  T.  Raffles,  consisting  of 
several  of  the  East  India  com* 
pany's  cruizers,  vith  troops  on 
board,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  ports  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  which  were  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  king  of  Acheen. 

4MER1CA. 

New  York  papers  announce  the 
capture  of  Barcelona,  Ciunana, 
and  the  whole  royal  s<}nadn>D,  by 
the  Spanish  patriots.  This  intel- 
ligence is  not  derived  from  a  single 
source ;  it  is  corroborated  by  tbe 
concurrent  testimony  of  several 
advices  from  yarions  quarters,  all 
to  the  same  effect, 

Papers  and  letters  from  Fhila* 
delphia  give  the  most  deplcn^ble 
accounts  of  the  commercials^- 
stress  which  pervades  the  United 
States  from  one  end  of  the  union 
to  another }  and  of  the  terminal 
tion  of  which  they  have  at  present 
no  prospect  whatever, 

The  duke  of  Sussex  and  suite 
arrived  at  York  house,  Bath| 
and  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  lodges  of  free- 
masons, and  between  100,  and 
200  of  the  brethren,  went  in  pro- 
cession, and  dedicated  the  new 
grand  masonic  hall,  The  cere? 
mony  was  performed  by  the  toj* 
"al  grand  master  with  most  im- 
pressive effett.  The  brethren 
afterwards  dined  at  the  King- 
ston rooms,  the  duke  of  Sussex  m 
the  chair,  supported  by  the  dob 
of  Leinster  on  his  left.  Hij 
roysrt 
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royal  highness  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Earl  Temple  h^  been  chosen 
mayor  of  Winchester  for  the 
year  ensuing. 

Among  the  premiums  distri- 
buted at  the  Carnarvonshire  agri* 
cultural  meeting,  three  were 
given  to  farmers  for  ploughing 
with  two  horses  abreast,  and  to 
their  plcpghmen  ;  also  two  pre- 
miums to  tenants  for  clearing 
rough  land  of  stones,  and  by 
hand-digging,  &c,  making  it  pro- 
ductive. A  new  premium  is 
proposed  for  next  year,  viz.  to 
the  acting  surveyor  of  parish 
roads,  who  shall  make  the  great- 
est improvements  in  the  same. 

The  £au  brink  drainage  cut, 
which  extends  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  of  about  three  miles  in  length 
from  St,  Germain's  bridge  to 
Lynn,  goes  on  fapidly>  several 
thousand  persons  having  been 
employed.  It  will  b^  opened 
next  summer. 

A  Sussex  experimentalist  gives 
us  the  following  viery  curious  de- 
tail :-T-In  October,  1818,  he 
planted  eighteen  grains  of  wheat 
at  six  inches  distance  from  each 
Other.  They  all  vegetated,  but 
one>thtrd  w^s  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  worms.  The  re- 
inaining  crop  having  flourished, 
was  reaped  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  die  eight  grains  pro- 
duang  213  fine  ears,  or  nearly 
27  ears,  SO  grains  lo  the  ear, 
from  each  grain  sown.  The 
crop  being  threshed  and  cleaned, 
amounted  to  12 J  ounces  of  corn. 
To  calcu^te  this  as  acreable  pro- 
duce, twelve  grains  ac  six  inches 
asunder,  occupied  a  sps^ce  of  18 
inches  by  12,  or  1|  superficial 
feet )  but  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
three   fnches   more   sdl   r^und. 
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which  make  24  by  18  inches,  or 
three  superficial  feet.  Now  the 
superficial  feet  of  an  acre  are 
43,860,  which  divided  by  3  gives 
14,520  times  the  space  on  i^ich 
the  above  experiment  was  grown : 
this  multiplied  by  12 j,  the  num<* 
ber  of  ounces  produced,  will  ^ive 
177,870  ounces,  which  divided 
by  96O,  the  number  of  ounces  in 
a  bushel  of  wheatof  60lbs.  weight, 
will  give  135^  bushels,  or  2$ 
quarters  H  bushel^  per  acre, 
from  single  grains  set  over  a9 
acre  at  six  inches  distance  frono 
each  other.  For  the  accuracy  oif 
the  above  we  cannot  be  answer* 
able ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
many  such  experiments  have  been 
made  at  different  periods,  with 
nearly  similar  results;  and  no 
judge  of  cultivation  doubts  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  far  larger 
produce  than  we  customarily  do 
m  this  country  by  a  more  accu- 
rate culture,  and  that  under  suqh 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
foreign  import. 

WASP    EATER. 

A  few  days  since,  a  fellow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Frimley, 
named  Fisher,  whose  gluttonous 
propensities  have  long  since  ac* 
quired  him  the  by-name  of  the 
Cormorant,  undertook,  for  a  tri« 
fling  wager,  to  eat  a  dozen  of 
live  wasps,  with  their  stings  ta 
them,  and  demolish  two  pounds 
of  raw  salmon,  in  the  short  space 
often  minutes  !  This  he  achieved 
with  comparative  expedition,  not* 
withstanding  he  was  sorely  per- 
plexed over  his  ^nt  C9urt$,  He 
afterwards  ofFeied  to  eat  waspt 
by  wholesale,  at  the  rate  of  sir- 
pence  per  dozen  ;  this  he  coa. 
tinued  doing  till  he  had  consumed 
nearly  two  dozen  of  these  crea- 
tures; when  his  thpat  and  mouth 
became 
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became  so  dreadfully  swollen  and 
inflamed*  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist,  in  a  state  almost  bordering 
on  madness  and  suffocation, 

ENCOURAGBMBNT  OF   AOIICUL- 
TURB. 

That  patriotic  nobleman,  the 
earl  of  Sheffield,  published,  last 
spring,  a  very  able  and  spirited 
tract,  called  **  Remarks  on  the 
bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
poor  laws.''  In  adrerting  to  the 
impossibility  of  providing  a  suf- 
ficiency ot'gKan  from  foreira 
countries,  if  tillage  should  be 
neglected  at  home,  his  lordship 
says,  **  The  public  is,  perhaps, 
not  fully  aware  of  the  calanuty 
that  may  arise  from  a  decrease 
cf  tillage,  and  increase  of  popu- 
lation; but  it  is  most  true,  that 
if,  through  a  deficient  harvest, 
an  increased  demand  for  grain  on 
our  part  should  take  place,  all 
•the  world  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  two  months^  consumption. 
It  nas  been  supposed  that  Europe 
must  depend  for  subsistence  on 
America;  but  that  country  ne- 
ver, in  one  year,  sent  to  Europe 
sufficient  for  one  day's  supply." 
Livirfod,  Oct,  2. 

No  certain  intelhgence  having 
reached  the  town  of  the  fate  of 
the  intrepid  aeronauts  as  late  as 
Thursday  evening,  the  public 
were  beginning  to  be  somewha,t 
uneasy;  but  their  anxiety  was 
toon  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  s& 
veral  letters  from  Stockton-upon- 
Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
•near  to  which  place  Messrs.  Li- 
vingston and  Sadler  alighted  on 
the  day  of  their  departure  from 
hence.  Yesterday,  at  half-past 
twelve,  the  public  were  delighted 
to  see  them  drive  into  the  town 
in  a  chaise  and  four ;  the  postil- 


lions decorated  with  white  rib- 
bons, and  the  car  tied  to  the  top 
of  the  chaise.  They  drove  through 
Church-street,  Lord-street,  Cas* 
tie-street,  and  Dale-street,  to  the 
office  of  the  gas-light  company, 
where  they  met  several  gende- 
men  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  conduct  the  ascent,  to  whom 
they  gave  a  short  account  of  their 
long  and  perilous  voyage.  At 
three  o'clock  they  came  in  the 
same  chaise  to  the  exchange^ 
where  they  alighted  and  went 
into  the  exchange  news  room, 
amidst  an  inmaense  crowd  of  the 
merchanu  and  &;entlemen  there 
assembled,  by  wnom  they  were 
received  with  three  cheers.  Th^ 
here  gave  a  short  account  of  their 
expedition  and  adventures,  after 
which  they  ascended  into  the  un- 
derwriters'-room,  where  they  were 
greeted  with  the  same  cordialitr. 
A  collection  was  immediately 
made,  which  soon  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum. 

This  is  the  longest  aerial  voyage 
ever  made  in  Great  Britain.  The 
balloon  ascended  from  Liverpool 
at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock,  and 
alighted  at  five  minutes  past  five, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  of 
Stockton*  In  a  space  of  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes,  there- 
fore, they  traversed  a  distance  cf 
nearly  100  miles  in  a  lineal  di« 
rection,  and,  if  the  unduladons 
and  aberrations  of  the  machine 
are  aUowed  for,  it  would  make  at 
least  1 70  miles.  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  they  traversed  some 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  counties 
of  York  and  Durham,  the  views 
of  which  both  gentlemen  de- 
scribe as  sublime  and  enchanting 
beyond  all  description.  At  a 
height  of  neariy  two  miles  from 

the 
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the  earthy  they  took  their  refresh- 
menty  and  drank  the  health  of 
the  soYereign,  and  prosperity  to 
the  town  and  trade  of  Liver  poo) » 
in  that  awful  symposium.  They 
frequently,  on  approaching  a 
town  or  Tillage,  descended  so  low 
as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the 
people,  by  whom  they  were  often 
invited  to  make  a  call  and  take 
somerefreshment ;  but  such  mom- 
mg  visits  being  rather  inconveni. 
ent,  they  were  obliged  to  decline 
the  honour.  The  noble  waving 
line  made  by  the  balloon  in  these 
descend  ings  and  ascendings,  must 
have  been  the  finest  sights  which 
occurred  in  the  whole  exhibition, 
and  accordingly  they  seemed  to 
exciie  the  highest  rapture  in  the 
rural  spectators.  They  did  not 
su£Fer  much  from  cold ;  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  generally 
nmging  about  38.  Unfortunately 
they  had  no  barometer  with 
them ;  but  Mr.  Livingston  con- 
jectures, that  their  utmost  eleva- 
tion might  be  about  four  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Near  the  town  of 
Stockton,  they  approached  a  range 
of  hills,  and  on  surmounting 
these,  were  somewhat  startled  at 
perceiving  themselves  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  sea.  They 
immediately  drew  the  valve,  and 
alighted  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. On  reaching  the  ground, 
they  threw  out  the  grappling 
iron,  the  hook  of  which  broke  at 
the  first  pull,  and  on  throwing  it 
out  again^  another  hook  was  bent 
straight,  and  the  anchor  again 
dragged.  The  balloon  now  for- 
ced itself  through  a  thick  hedge, 
tiie^  sudden  jers  occasioned  oy 
which  unfortunately  pitched  Mr. 
Livingston  against  the  side  df  the 
car,  by  which  his  head  and  shoul- 
der were  so  severely  bruisedi  that 


it  was  thoueht  advisable  to  have 
htm  let  blood;  but  he  is  now 
nearly  recovered.  At  length,  by 
continually  keeping  open  the  valve, 
the  balloon  gradually  subsided 
in  a  stubble  field,  and  was  finally 
secured  without  having  sustained 
the  least  damage. 

We  understand  that  the  aerial 
travellers  undertook  thislong  voy- 
age with  the  view  of  trying  the 
power  of  the  balloon,  and  its 
capability  of  crossing  the  channel  . 
from  hence,  the  practicability  of 
which  is  now  ascertained. 

Whilst  the  balloon  was  majes- 
tically sweeping  over  the  ityet 
hospital,  Brownlow-hili,  &:c.  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Livingston  was  ob- 
served standing  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  frail  car  that  sustained 
him,  and  holding  only  with  one 
of  his  hands  on  the  netting.  This 
instance  of  gratuitous  danng  ex- 
cited the  greatest  astonishment, 
and  some  terror ;  like  many  other 
brilliant  achievements,  however, 
it  was  thought  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  imitation. 

12. — It  is  vith  painful  feelings 
we  record  the  following  tragical 
story,  the  scene  of  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wortley  :— 
Early  on  Sunday  morning,  as 
two  of  the  gamekeepers  belong- 
ing to  J,  A.  S.  Wortley,  esq., 
were  going  their  usual  rounds* 
they  perceived  four  men  approach- 
ing on  the  high  road,  who  they 
immediately  suspected  were  bent 
on  unlawful  sport.  They  would 
have  concealed  themselves  in  a 
contiguous  quarry  to  watch  theif 
motions,  but,  believing  themselves 
already  seen,  they  proceeded  on 
till  they  met,  when  one  of  diem 
familiarly  accosted  the  first  of 
the  company  (whom  he  knew) 
by  saying,  •<  Well,  my  lad,  thou 
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hast  ^ot  thy  gun  with  thee  this 
morning  and  (stroking  him  on  his 
waistcoat,)  plenty  of  snides  too !" 
The  fellow,  immediately  reply* 
ing,  **  What,  do  you  want  to  rob 
mtV*  presented  his  piece  and 
fired,  the  contents  passing  com- 
pletely  through  the  body  of  the 
keeper.  He  had  no  sooner  fallen, 
than  they  all  instantly  attacked 
his  companion,  and  knocked  him 
down  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun; 
while  they  were  beating  him  with 
sticks,  a  cry  of  **  Stick  him,  stick 
him,*'  was  overheard  by  the  un* 
fortunate  man  who  was  already 
wounded:  the  sound  suddenly 
rousing  him  to  a  vigorous  eBfort, 
he  managed  to  seize  his  gun,  and 
to  level  It  at  the 'group  as  they 
were  engaged  in  the  barbarous  at- 
tajck  upon  his  comrade.  The 
shot  took  effect  upon  one  of 
them,  and  brought  him  down, 
when  the  other  three  immediately 
fled.  The  gamekeeper,  beinc;  re« 
leased,  though  dreadifully  bruised, 
crawled  to  a  cottage  not  far  di- 
stant, and  spread  an  alarm.  War* 
rants  were  immediately  procured, 
and  search  made.  The  man  who 
had  been  shot  by  the  first  keeper 
wasfoundinbedat  his  own  house, 
and  is  likely  to  recover ;  another 
(the  man  who  shot  the  keeper) 
was  apprehended,  and  brought 
yesterday  to  Sheffield  gaol,  and 
the  remaining  two  have  abscond- 
ed. They  all  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Grenoside.— 
The  keeper  who  fell  under  the  at- 
tack of  the  whole  gan^was  not 
4langerously  hurt,  but  his  womid- 
ed  colleague,  died  yesterday. 

IS. — The  inquest  that  had 
been  held  on  the  body  of  John 
Lees,  at  Oldham,  and  subse- 
quently at  Manchester,  who  had 
died,  it  was  supposed,  in  conse* 


quence  of  bruises  received  on  the 
16th  of  August,  was  adjourned 
to  the  1st  of  December  next. 
The  coroner  stated  that  this  was 
done  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme fatigue  and  inconvenkaoe 
experienced  by  the  jurors. 

20.— Meagher,  me  trumpeter 
to  the  Manchester  yeomanry  ca^ 
valry,  was  brought  u]p  for  exa- 
mination at  the  New  Bsuley  court. 
The  charge  against  him,  for 
which  he  %ad  undergone  some 
previous  examinations,  was  firii^ 
two  pistols  from  the  rarret-win* 
dow  of  his  house  in  Deansgate, 
and  wounding  J.  Jones  in  the 
thigh,  and  R.  Robinson  in  the 
Je^.  He  underwent  a  Ions  exa- 
mination before  Mr.  Wriehrthe 
magistrate.  The  excuse  ne  of- 
fered was,  that  his  house  had 
been  beset  by  a  riotous  mob,  and 
his  windows  broken.  Several 
witnesses  gave  their  testimony, 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  threat- 
ened, nor  even  molested,  attbt 
time  he  fired  the  pistols  from  the 
window ;  and  that  there  was  no 
assemblage  of  people  opposite  the 
house  to  cause  alarm*  On  the 
contrary  John  Davis,  druggist 
and  apothecary,  who  .reuded 
nearly  over  against  the  priscmei^s 
residence  in  Deansgate,  deposed, 
tliat  at  half-past  twelve  he  heard, 
while  in  his  bed-room,  stones 
thrown,  glass  broken,  and  most 
opprobrious  language,  such  as 
**  rascal,  murderer,  massacrer, 
butcher,  trumpeter!''  Soon  af* 
ter,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol:  he  then  went  to  the  front  of 
his  bouse,  and  saw  three  difierent 
parties,  who  used  very  gross  lan- 
guage ;  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
garret  windcrw,  facing  Queen* 
street :  he  v^as in  h^  shiit-sl^Tes: 
he  cried  out,  ««  What  do  yoo 
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there  ?  Begone,  get  away,  or  1*11 
fire  upon  you/'  He  then  fired 
again.  Sarah  Kennedy  also  de- 
posed to  hearing  the  windows 
broken,  before  there  was  any  fir- 
ing. The  magistrate  then  de- 
clared he  should  adjourn  the 
court  to  that  day  fortnight.  He 
also  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davis, 
who  was  a  most  respectable  wit- 
ness, he  should  take  bail  for  the 
prisoner's  appearance  on  that 
day,  himself  in  200/.  and  two 
sureties  in  100/.  each.  Mr.  Davis 
was  one  of  the  baiL  Meagher 
was  then  liberated. 

WEYHILL    FAIR. 

This  great  mart  for  horses, 
hops,  and  sheep,  commenced  on 
Saturday  se'nnight.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  Down  exhibited 
a  scene  of  the  most  lively  inter- 
est; 140,000  sheep  were  to  be 
seen  at  one  view,  concentrated  in 
one  spot.  The  fineness  of  the 
weather  rendered  the  sight  more 
engaging,  and  contributed  not 
oiuy  lo  ihe  good  appearance  of 
the  sheep,  but  encouraged  a  brisk 
sale.  The  prices  in  general  may 
be  quoted  as  follows :-— Ewes 
from  S4i.  to  52#.,  lambs  from  25s. 
to  36/.,  wethers  S4vr.  to  50*.— 
Some  lots  fetched  higher  prices  ; 
in  one  or  two  instances,  remark- 
ably fine  lambs  were  sold  as  high 
as  42f.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
die  hill  was  nearly  cleared  of 
sheep,  and  none  but  indi£Ferent 
lots  remained  unsold.  There  was 
an  unusually  fine  show  of  horses 
of  all  descriptions ;  hunters  and 
nags  were  numerous  and  good, 
and  fetched  good  prices.  Many 
drifts  of  yearling  and  two-year 
old  cart  colts  were  exhibited ; 
they  had  a  quick  sale,  with  high 
pnct$,  and,  au  usuali  were  ta- 


ken up  by  the  London  dealers.— 
Horses  of  a  middling  class  sold 
very  low. 

The  sale  of  hops  did  not  com^ 
mence  till  Tuesday  morning. — 
Many  purchasers  were  then  as- 
sembled, and  a  large  choice  of 
hops  was  presented  to  view.  The 
rows  WQre  filled,  besides  which 
many  stacks  were  under  sail- 
cloths ;  but  on  this  day  little  bu- 
siness was  e£Fected«  The  numb^ 
of  pockets  in  the  country  rows 
this  year  was  7,352,  exceedinjK  by 
300  pockets  the  groundage  oflast 
year.  The  number  ofFamharo 
pockets  in  the  Famham  acre  was 
3,000,  exceeding  last  year's 
groundage  about  400  pockets. 
The  weaUier  being  fine,  and  pur- 
chasers being  of  opinion  that  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  planters 
were  too  high,  induced  the  for- 
mer to  decline  buying  until  Wed- 
nesday, when  hops  took  a  general 
start,  and  many  large  purchases 
were  then  made.  The  prices 
were  various,  accordine;  to  the 
condition  and  quality ;  they  may, 
however,  be  quoted  in  the  coun- 

arows  from  4/.  to  5/.  12j.  ;  but 
ere  there  was  one  sample  sold 
above  5/.  12/.  twenty  mav  be  said 
to  be  sold  under  5/.  Farnham 
hops  fetched  from  4/.  4f.  to  6L 
12*. 

Very  little  was  done  this  year 
by  Kent  sample^  as  is  usually  the 
case  by  hop-merchants  from  the 
Borough.  Worcester,  Sussex, 
Essex,  and  Kent,  had  not  sd 
many  pockets  this  year  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  cheese  fair  was  large,  and 
the  sale  rather  dull.  Prices  may 
be  stated  as  follows :— -Best  old 
Somerset  from  74/.  to  78/.  |  se- 
condy  58s.  to  66*. ;  North  WiU- 
shire,  54#.  to  62s. ^  half-cow- 
ard, 
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ard,  45i.  to  50i. ;  skim,  30s.  to 

ATMOSPHERIC    PHENOMENON* 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  last,  was  wit- 
nessed at  Carlisle  a  vexy  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  heavens— a 
broad  zone  of  light,  which  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  visible 
borizon,  nearly  west  and  east. 
As  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  visible  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  (at  least  none  of  the 
papers  in  that  district  which 
have  come  to  hand  notice  it,) 
ve  may  presume  that  its  alti- 
tude was  not  very  consider- 
able. That  this  zone,  or  belt, 
was  of  electrical  origin,  is  obvious 
from  all  the  phenomena  accom- 
panying it,  though  all  the  papers 
we  nave  seen  describing  it,  do  not 
particularly  notice  the  appear- 
ances  that  immediately  preceded 
it.  A  little  before  eight  in  the 
evening,  a  radiant  appearance 
was  observed  in  the  heavens,  a 
little  above  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which,  so  far  as  we  could 
calculate  without  the  assistance 
of  instruments,  was  not  many 
miles  distant.  It  emitted  vivid 
rays  of  light,  as  if  from  an  im- 
mense furnace,  from  behind  a 
dense  and  black  cloud,  which  were 
successively  followed  by  others, 
that  expanded  across  the  whole 
Qorthem  part  of  the  firmament 
until  they  nearly  reached  the  ze^ 
nith.  After  having  for  some  time 
formed  most  brilliant  streamers, 
the  electric  matter  was  accumu- 
lated into  one  large,  beautiful, 
and  condensed  arch  of  stationary 
light ;  and  as  the  sky  was  fortu- 
nately very  clear,  it  was  beheld 
fgr  more  than  an  hour. 

A  fiery  meteor  was  seen  dart- 
itig  fro^  west  to  east,  at  Bishop- 
tpD,     in    the    north-riding     of 


Yorkshire,  on  Monday,  the  18th 
instant,  between  the  hours  of  six 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  tt 
passed  the  horiaon  in  about  half 
a  minute,  and  lost  itself  in  a 
dark  cloud.  The  colour  of  diis 
phenomenon  was  of  a  dark  red, 
and  it  displayed  a  long  illumioat* 
ed  tail.  ^ 

It  was  said  of  a  York  county* 
meeting,  held  in  the  time  of  sir 
George  Savile,  that  there  were 
in  one  room  persons  who  enjoyed 
an  aggregate  income  from  landed 
property  of  800,000/.  a  year; 
and  it  might  be  asserted  wldi 
equal  truth,  that  the  income  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  on  tlie 
hustings  at  the  late  county-meet- 
ing exceeded  1,000,0007.  sterling ; 
and  yet  this,  say  the  ministerial 
papers,  was  a  radical  reform 
meeting  !  the  persons  constituting 
which,  of  course,  according  to 
the  loyal  declaration,  wish  for  a 
division  of  property,  and  **  hold 
out  the  property  of^others  as  their 
inevitable  prey.'*  What  absur- 
dities these  people  involve  them- 
selves in!  On  the  subject  of 
numbers,  we  have  one  word  to 
say :  the  area  of  the  castle-yard 
contains  6,400  square  yards; 
these  multiplied  by  7»  the  num- 
ber that  may  easily  stand  within 
that  compass,  gives  44,800 ;  the 
area,  it  will  not  be  denied,  was 
at  least  three-quarters  full,  mak- 
In^  33,400,  which  number  cer- 
tainly attended  the  meeting,  ex- 
clusive of  the  crowds  that  were 
continually  passing  in  Castlegate^ 
and  which,  if  added  to  the  nmn- 
bers  at  the  meeting,  would  have 
filled  the  yard. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  been  re* 
moved  from  the  o£Bce  of  lord 
lieutenant  and  custos  rotubrm 
of  the  west  riding  of  York,  in 
consequence  of  his  lordship  hxr*  , 
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ing  attended  at  the  York  coontj 
meeting. 

81«^i-*At  a  meeting  at  Maiden- 
heady  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  forguarantying  the  exjpenses 
of  the  prosecution,  &c.  of  Tnomas 
Mitchell  (who  has  been  executed) 
for  attempting  to  murder  Miss 
Rowles,  of  Biuiiham»  it  was  pro- 
posed and  unanimously  carried 
**  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  most  cordialhr  given  to  the 
rcY.  H.  Raikes,  for  nis  kind  and 
exemplary  conduct  in  this  atro- 
cious affiur»  and  for  his  two  ad- 
mirably*adapted  sermons  deliver- 
ed on  the  occasion,  and  now  pub- 
lished." 

S0.«— Many  strong  resolutions 
have  been  entered  into  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  in  reproba- 
tion of  the  transactions  at  Man- 
chester. On  the  contrary,  nume- 
fOtts  loyal  declarations  have  beea 
agned  in  defence  of  religion,  of 
government,  and  social  order,  a- 
gamst  the  inroads  of  blasphemy 
and  sedition. 

«  mndnr  Cattk^Oct.  2, 1819. 

^  His  majesty  continues  in  good 

Serai  hmth,  but  without  any 
inution  of  his  disorder.'' 

Parliament  is  summoned  to 
meet  ontheSSd  day  of  November 
next;  when  the  kte  events  at 
Manchester,  and  the  state  of  the 
countiT,  willno  doubt  be  the  first 
and  chief  objects  of  consideta- 
tion«  . 

The  board  of  admiralty  have 
^posed,  and  an  order  in  council 
MS  been  obtained,  that  pensions 
ihall  be  granted  to  the  widows  of 
the  officers  and  clerks  in  all  the 


ArU  departments  of  the  navyi 
adequate  stoppages  are  acconi^ 
ingljr  to  be  made  in  the  several 
salaries,  m  order  to  form  a  fiond 
for  that  purpose. 

Whilst  a  fine  coach  horse,  be^ 
longing  to  major-general  Strutt^ 
was  dnnkmg  a  few  days  a^  out 
of  a  pail,  in  which,  by  accident, 
was  a  piece  of  sponee,  nearly  six 
inches  long,  three  inoies  wide,  and 
two  inches  thick,  the  animal  took 
it  to  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  it. 
Veterinaiy  assistance  was  called 
in;  but  it  was  uxty-nine  hours 
before  the  horse  was  relieved  by 
the  most  powerful  medicines;  yet 
though  still  extremely  weak,  it  is 
likelv  to  recover, 

Tne  two  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects  in  the  plai^tary 
system,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  may 
now  be  seen  every  clear  evening. 
Jupiter  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
south,  about  25  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  and  Saturn  about  10 
degrees  hi^er,  but  more  to  the 
eastward. 

llie  will  of  the  late  W.  Smitii« 
esq.  the  once  celebrated  actor^ 
was  proved  lately  in  the  preroga- 
tive court  at  Doctors'  Commons* 
His  property,  real  and  persona], 
was  sworn  under  ]8,000/. 

It  is  reported,  diat  Mr.  sheriff 
Parkins  refuses  to  pay  his  quota 
of  the  expenses  of  the  entertaih- 
ment  at  Guildhall  on  lord  mayor's 
day;  and  that  the  lord  mayor 
elect  and  Mr.  sheriff  Rothwell 
have,  in  consequence,  handsome* 
ly  resolved  to  defray  the  iiriiole 
charge. 


The 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  average  amount  of  bank  rf  En* 
gland  notes  in  circulation  during  the  quarter  ending  tbe  lOlh  of  Oc* 


Bank  note*  of 

11.  tc2L    . 

j^,249,6IS  15    S 

of 

51. 

8,097,812  11    8 

of 

10/. 

8,590,29*  17  11 

of 

ISL 

156,641  17    8 

of 

av. 

1,568,997    9    ♦ 

of 

25/. 

175,800  16    6 

of 

80/. 

40^881  15    5 

of 

40/. 

816,645    5    6 

of 

50/. 

1,822,557  19    5 

of 

100/. 

1,159,413  IS    9 

of 

200/. 

455,890    6    9 

of 

800/. 

899,966  12    7 

of 

500/. 

417,596    8    7 

of 

1000/. 

3,555,792  11    5 

Bank  post  bilb 

•  •                  • 

1,474,589    7    2 

rf25i826,87S    8    5 

t4b— A  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ward  of  Cheap  was 
faeldy  under  the  presidency  of  their 
aldertnau  (Mr.  sberi£F  Rothwell), 
to  discuss  the  late  proceedings  at 
Manchester ;  when,  after  several 
hours'  debate,  the  resolutions, 
condemning  the  Lancashire  ma- 
gistracy, were  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  11  out  of  83  individuals 
(the  whole  number  present) ;  and 
other  resolutions,  in  substance  ap- 
proving of  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  yeomanry,  were  a- 
.  greed  to.— One  of  the  speakers 
asserted,  that  of  the  60  yeomanry 
who  acted  on  the  occasion,  32 
were  wounded. 

Tie  livery  of  London,  previous 
to  the  regular  business  of  the 
•lection  ota  chief  magistrate,  en- 
tered into  some  violent  resolutions 
respecting  the  late  melancholy 
events  at  Manchester ;  after  which 
the  names  of  the  several  aldermen 
digiUe  to  the  high  office  being 


formally  proposed,  aldermca 
Wood  and  Thorp  were  elected 
by  the  almost  unanimous  show  of 
tumultuous  hands.  But  a  poO 
was  instantly  demanded  by  tht 
friends  of  Mr.  Bridges,  the  fint 
alderman  eligible  in  the  usual  ro- 
tation. 

On  the  recorder  passing  sen- 
tence of  transportation  fortifk on 
John  Moore,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
the  prisoner,  in  the  most  hardeo- 
ed  manner,  said«  ^  I  wish  to  ask 
vour  lordship  a  favour ;''  and  on 
being  desired  to  state  it,  said, 
*<  I'd  thank  you,  my  lord,  to  gite 
me  amiberyear* 

1.— A  meeting  of  respectaUs 
individuals,  merchants,  bankerii 
traders,  and  others,  was  held  at 
the  London  Tavern,  John  WUt- 
more,  esq.  in  the  chair ;  when  a 
declaration"^  against  the  progrea 
of  sedition  and  infidelity  vai 
unanimously  agreed  to.  It  to 
since  received  the  signatures  of 
neariy 
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nearly  five  diousand  individuals 
lof  great  respectability. 

5.— The  lord  tnayor  held  a 
court  of  aldermen  ;  at  which  sir 
W,  Curtis  moved  a  loyal  address, 
to  be  signed  by  the  members ;  and 
observed,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
disaflPected  were  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  sedition  and  rebellion  in 
the  country,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  sober>minded  and  loyal 
pan  of  the  community  to  declare 
their  abhorrence  of  the  libellous 
smd  blasphemous  publications  with 
which  the  country  was  inundated. 
'rtie  resolutions  were  then  put  and 
carried,  with  the  dissent  of  the 
aldermen  sir  W.  Domville,  Wood, 
Thoq),  and  Watthman. 

7.---On  Wednesday  last  the  poll 
for  the  high  office  of  lord  mayor 
Was  finally  closed  by  a  triumph- 
ant majority  of  1037,  in  favour 
of  Mr*  alderman  Bridges,  whose 
election  was  this  day  confirmed 
by  the  court  of  aldermen.  This 
speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  what 
feelings  and  principles  public  opi- 
fiion  preponderates. 

14.— The  trial  of  Richard  Car- 
lile,  bookseller,  in  Fleet-street, 
came  on  this  day,  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  for  republishing 
Maine's  Age  of  Reason,  being  a 
blasphemous  attack  on  the  holy 
scriptures.  The  trial  occupied  a 
period  of  three  days ;  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  was  con- 
sumed in  the  defence,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  calumnies  against 
the  christian  religion,  which  he 
had  brought  forward  in  his  vari- 
ous publications.  The  jury,  after 
retkmg  half  an  hour,  pronounced 
the  defendant  guilty. — ^This  re- 
sult was  anticipated  almost  with 
certainty,  from  the  moment  that 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Carlile's  justifi- 
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cation  was  disclosed  :  that  defence 
(an  undisguised  impeachment  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  a  direct  charge  of 
falsehood  and  immorality  against 
them,)  was  such,  as  to  engage 
him  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
altercation  with  the  bench  ;  and 
ori  more  than  three  or  four  occa- 
sions excited  the  marked  indigna- 
tion of  the  jury.  It  was  gratify- 
ing to  observe  also,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  disgust  ercited  by  this  of- 
fensive justification  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  judge  and  jury.  From 
die  first  day  the  interest  which 
the  public  appeared  to  take  in 
this  trial,  declined  with  a  rapidity 
which  can  be  acconnted  for  only 
by  supposing  that  the  defendant's 
avowal  of  gross  infidelity,  eflfected 
a  general  change  in  the  kind  dis- 
position, which  in  this  country  is 
rarely  withheld  from  any  one  who 
is  the  object  of  a  state  prosecu- 
tion. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  CarKle  was  arrested 
at  his  house  in  Fleet-street.  The 
officers  remained  with  him  all 
night* 

15. — This  morning  the  second 
trial  of  Carlile  came  on  at  Guild- 
hall, on  an  indictment  preferred 
by  die  society  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  for  publishing  a  profane 
libel,  entided  Palmer's  Pnnciples 
of  Nature.  Mr.  Gumey  stated 
the  case,  and  described  the  work 
(which  is  vritten  by  an  Ameri- 
can) in  many  parts  to  exceed  for 
impiety,  profaneness,  and  blas- 
phemy, &c.  the  writings  of  Paine, 
on  which  the  defendant  had  been 
already  found  guilty.  Mr. 
Carlile  took  the  same  line  of  de- 
fence as  before,  which  consisted  In 
showing  the  diversity  of  opinions 
that  prevailed  on  the  doctrines  of 
(L)        Christianity, 
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cbri$Uaaity»  and  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  bible.  The  i  udge 
shortly  summed  up  ;  and  the  ju- 
ry, without  retiring,  found  a  ver- 
diet  of  Guilty.  Mr.  Gumey 
abandoned  the  other  indictments. 

16. — Carhle's  third  trial  for 
publishing  a  seditious  libel  in  Sher- 
win's  Register,  was  postponed  to 
the  sittings,  after  term,  agreeably 
to  his  own  request. 

ftl. — The  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Eastern  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  was  held  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Kenc  was  in  the  chair.  Several 
gentlemen  condemned  the  false 
and  infamous  doctrines  lately  at- 
tempted to  be  promulgated,  to 
the  prejudice  of  society,  and  call- 
ed upon  the  meeting  to  unite  in 
their  efforts  to  frustrate  such  at- 
tempts. A  liberal  subscription 
was  then  made. 

SNOW  IN  OCTOBEIt  ! 

21. — In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  fall  was  so  great,  that  the 
streets,  this  morning  were  nearly 
ancle  deep :  there  had  been  like- 
wise a  violent  gale  from  the  N.W. 
irtsitations  very  fatal  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  branches  of  which, 
still  abounding  in  foliage,  are  in 
many  instances  broken  down  by 
the  wind,  and  the  snow  with 
^ich  they  were  encumbered. 
Similar  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
Yale  of  Aylesbury  the  snow  lies  a^ 
bove  three  feet  high.  Between 
Biggleswade  and  otevenage  the 
snow  fell  so  thick,  as  entirely  to 
impede  the  horses  in  the  different 
€oaches.  At  Walthatnstow,  a 
number  of  trees  were  blown  up  by 
the  roots,  and  by  across  the  high- 


way, compelling  travellers  to  go 
a  circuit  of  several  miles.  Toe 
outside  passengers,  together  widi 
the  guards  and  coachmen,  suffer- 
ed much  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

INGENIOUS  THEFT. 

A  few  days  back,  Mr.  £idder, 
silversmith,  in  the  Strand,  sent  a 
parcel  of  silver  spoons,  forks,  and 
other  articles,  together  weighing 
108  ounces,  to  Messrs.  Trimkc 
and  Leslie,  of  Oxendon-^street, 
Haymarket^  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  engraved  with  the 
crest  of  a  gentleman  by  whose  or- 
der they  had  been  manufactured. 
Bysomemeansor  other  oneoftbose 
adventurers  who  are  constantly  oo 
the  look-out  i^  this  great  metropo- 
lis for  the  means  of  «  raising  the 
wind,"  discovered  this  circum- 
stance, and  by  a  well  managed  trick 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  and 
clear  off  wi£  the  whole  of  this 
valuable  property.  It  appears 
that  on  the  day  subsequent  to  tbe 
articles  beine  sent  to  Messrs. 
Trimlet  and  Leslie,  a  man  called 
at  their  house,  saying  he  came 
from  Mr.  Kidder  for  the  spoons 
he  left  there  the  day  before.  He 
was  informed  that  they  were  not 
done,  but  that  they  would  be  rea- 
dy by  the  next  morning.  On  the 
following  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  the  same  person  called  a- 
gain,  and  the  servant  having  con- 
veyed an  intimation  to  her  master 
of  the  object  of  his  call,  a  message 
was  sent  down  that  they  should 
be  sent  home  in  half  an  hour. 
Thus  foiled,  but  not  dismayed, 
the  fellow  waited  about  the  pre- 
mises till  he  saw  a  boy  come  oat 
with  a  bag  in  which  the  plate  was 
deposited,  and  proceed  towards 
Mr.  Kidder's.    He  instantly  set 
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off>  and  taking  a  circuitous  route, 
ikiet  the  boy  in  his  course.  He 
stopped  him,  and,  as  if  in  a  great 
hurry,  asked  him  if  he  was  coming 
from  Messrs.  Trimlet  and  Les- 
lie to  Mr.  Kidder's?  The  boy 
answered  in  tlie  affirmative,  when 
this  self-constituted  messenger, 
pettishly  exclaimed,  «Give  me  the 
bag ;  what  are  you  crawling  here 
for  ?  Don't  you  know  we  are  in  a 
hurry?'  and  then  seizing  the  bag, 
he  ran  oiF  with  the  utmost  speed. 
The  boy,  supposing  all  was  right, 
returned  home,  and  told  his  em- 
ployers that  he  had  delivered  the 
goods  to  Mr.  Kidder's  young 
man.  A  few  hours  discovered 
die  cheat ;  the  messenger  proved 
to  be  a  thief,  and  has  not  since 
been  discovered. 

FATALITY  ATTENDING  THS 
HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

The  year  88  has  been  for  seve- 
ral centuries  fatal  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart : — James  III.  on 
June  JUh  USS,  lost  a  battle  to 
his  subjects,  by  whom  he  was  pur- 
sued and  assassinated.  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  was  beheaded  the 
8th  February  1588.  James  II.  of 
£ngland  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  12th  Decem- 
ber 1G6S ;  and,  in  the  year  1788, 
the  last  legitimate  male  of  the 
house  of  the  Stuart  family  ez« 
pired. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Among  the  prophecies  long  fa- 
miliar among  the  Scottish  people, 
and  popularly  attributed  to  Tli&o-* 
mai  the  Rhymer^  was  one — ^**  That 
when  a  thistle  should  be  seen  to 
grow  from  the  top  of  the  Foun- 
tain-well, in  Edinburgh  fa  stone 
building  after  the  old  fashion), 
salt  would  become  dearer  than 
xneaL''    In  the  course  of  time  a 


thistle  was  seen  to  grow  from  the 
top  of  this  building,  and  ere  the 
season  of  its  appearance  had  elaps- 
ed, Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  fa- 
mous tax  on  salt,  by  which  the 
prophecy  was  even  more  than  re- 
alized. Swift  has  a  prophecy 
somewhat  of  the  same  description 
respecting  the  anmu  mirabilh^  and 
which  to  all  appearance  is  as  near 
about  its  fulfilment : — «« When  the 
dragon  on  die  top  of  Bow-church 
shall  visit  the  grasshopper  on  the 
Royal  Exchange,  it  will  show  that 
tremendous  transmutations  are  to 
be  expected."  These  two  an- 
cient emblems  are  now  actually 
lying  in  social  contact  in  a  build- 
er's yard  behind  Broad-street« 

NOVEMBER, 

FKANCS. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  20th  in- 
stant announces  the  following 
changes  in  the  French  ministry : 

The  baron  Pasquier,  to  be  mi- 
nister of  foreign  afiairs. 

The  marquis  de  Latour  Mau* 
bourg  (minister  at  the  court  of 
London),  to  be  minister  at  war. 

M.  Roy,  to  be  minister  of  the 
finances. 

And  comte  de  Cazes,  minister 
of  the  interior,  to  be  president  of 
the  ministry. 

The  marshal  St.  Cyr,  general 
Desolles,  and  M.Louis  quit  their 
places. 

The  GazeUe  de  France  gives  the 
measure  some  slight  praise,  which 
it  introduces  by  saying — 

**  Three  ministers  have  fallen  | 
the  fact  is  certain.  They  have 
fallen  because,  although  long 
agreed  with  M.  de  Cazes,  as  to 
making  war  upon  the  royalists, 
they  persisted  in  going  fonvard ; 
while  he,  frightened  at  his  own 
(L  2)  scheme. 
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scheme,  appears  to  have  seen  a 
neceseity  for  stopping." 

A  French  jury  has  convicted 
two  individuals  concerned  in  cir- 
culating a  translation  of  Mr.  Hob* 
house's  work,  entitled,  "  The 
History  of  the  Hundred  Days," 
of  thereby  publishing  an  atro- 
cios  libel  against  the  French  go- 
vernment. M.  Regnault  Warin, 
the  translator  of  it,  was  condemned 
to  twelve  months*  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  1000  francs;  M. 
Domerc,  a  bookseller,  aged  only 
nineteen,  was  sentenced  to  pay  the 
same  fine,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  half  the  period. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  Ge- 
neral of  the  Netherlands,  who  has 
been  condemned  by  the  tribunal 
at  Brussels,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Spanish  minister  thdre,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  florins^  for  having  in- 
serted in  his  Journal  the  procla- 
mation of  the  insurgent  Spanish 
colonel  Melchior,  has<letermined 
to  appeal  from  the  sentence,  as 
well  as  from  the  still  more  heavy 
consequence  of  it,  which  is  by  the 
law  a  prohibition  from  printing  or 
publishing  any  work  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  The  proclama- 
tion was  copied  from  the  English 
papers. 

SPAIN. 

The  king  of  Spain,  since  his 
marriage,  has  granted  a  partial 
amnesty  for  offenders  against  the 
laws ;  but  there  are  too  many  ex- 
ceptions from  it,  to  make  it  be 
considered  as  a  magnificent  act. 

Accounts  from  Imn,  however, 
say,  that  Ferdinand  has  at  last 
determined  to  recall  all  the  civil 
and  military  functionaries  now  in 
banishment,  all  voluntavy  exiles, 
and  even  all  members  x>£  the  cor- 
tMf   called  LiUralef,  who  were 


sent  to  the  dungeons  of  Ceotaf 
bu  t  those  Spaniards  v(^o  have  con- 
tinued to  write  against  his  go- 
vernment  are  not  to  be  sufiered 
to  return.  Estremadura  is  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  free  from  free- 
booters since  Melchior,  as  it  is 
said,  has  fled  into  Portugal ;  and 
Valencia,  Catalonia^  and  the 
whole  north  of  Spain,  are  per- 
fectly tranquil. 

The  Lancasterian  system  of 
education  is  going  on  successfully 
at  Mifidrid. 

iTAtr. 

It  appears  by  accounts  from 
Rome,  that  the  Jesuits  have  set 
up  a  curious,  but  very  earnest 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  die 
late  king  of  Sardinia.  They  con- 
tend, tha,t,  as  he  died  a  member 
of  their  order,  they  should  idierit 
his  property.  The  Sardinian  mi- 
nister at  Rome  is  indignant  at 
their  audacity. 

The  papal  government  ktely 
destroyed  Sonine,  one  of  its  own 
towns,  which  contained  before 
this  demolition  about  3000  inha- 
bitants, on  account  of  its  being  a 
receptacle  for  banditti. 

GERMANY. 

Foreign  papers  state  that  prince 
Napoleon,  duke  of  Reichstadt 
(son  of  Bonaparte),  has  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  Fran- 
CIS  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of 
Olmutz  J  and  that  he  leaves  Vi- 
enna for  Olmutz,  to  reside  with 
his  uncle,  the  cardinal  Rudolplms» 
where  three  priests  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  will  take  charge  of  his 
theological  studies. 

A  valuable  present  to  the  dnke 
of  Wellington  is  coming  froiH  the 
king  of  Saxony,  in  a  magnifioeot 
dessert  service  of  Dresden  china, 
on  which  are  paiated  fbe  dalle's 
victories,  * 
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▼ietories,  Sec;  each  plate  cost 
forty  dollars. 

The  following  edict  of  censor- 
ship has  been  published  at  Ham* 
burg:^- 

"  George,  prince  regent,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  &c.  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  king  of  Hano- 
ver, &c.  We  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resolution  adopted 
with  our  consent  by  the  German 
diet,  in  the  sitting  of  the  20th 
of  September,  with  reference  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  agreed  to 
.the  following  edict  of  censorship, 
-published  on  the  SIst  of  May, 
17SI."  Then  follows  the  edict 
of  1731,  under  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  whidi  confirms  one 
passed  in  1705,  under  the  reign 
of  George,  elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  George  I,  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  former,  no  work  is 
allowed  to  be  published  in  the 
•Hanoverian  dominions,  or  sold 
by  Hanoverian  booksellers,  which 
has  not  previously  undergone 
die  revision  of  a  censor  appointed 
by  government.  The  publisher's 
name,  and  the  editor's,  if  a  peri- 
odical work,  must  likewise  be 
fnentioned/ 

•  **  This  decree,"  says  the  edict, 
^  is  hereby  renewed  and  declared 
binding  for  the  whole  of  our  royal 
German  territories ; 

**  And  besides  further  to  order 
and  decree,  that  no  writing  shall 
be  either  printed,  or  (if  printed 
out  of  the  country)  circulated  in 
our  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which 
does  not  bear  on  it  the  name  of 
the  publisher,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
-belongs  to  the  class  of  newspapers 
and  periodical-  publications,  also 
the  name  of  the  editors.  Printed 
-vorksy  in  which  this  regulation  is 
JU)C  observed^  shall  be  setaed  as 


soon  as  discovered,  and  the  cir- 
-  culators  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

"  It  is  commanded,  that  all  the 
authorities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  whom  it  may  concern, 
shall  pay  due  regard  to  this  ordi* 
nance ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  generally  known,  it  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  first  division  of  the 
collection  of  the  laws.*' 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  is  said  to  be  making  ra- 
pid strides  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  power.  The 
number  of  her  ships  of  war  is. 
continually  increasing. 

TURKEY. 

A  revolution  has  occurred  m 
the  administration  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  The  sultan  held  a 
grand  levee  of  ministers;  and 
then  announced,  sans  ceremonkf 
that  four  of  them  were  to  be  de- 
posed, and  a  fifth,  the  grand  ad- 
miral, strangled! 

ASIA. 

An  earthquake,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  its  awful  nature  ani 
extent,  occurred  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  similar  calamities 
have  hitherto  been  extremely  rare. 
The  whole'district  and  territory  of 
Kutch,  a  country  situate  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Bombay,  including  se- 
veral towns  and  villages,  has  been 
destroyed.  The  entire  city  of 
Bhooj,  the  capital,  has  become  a 
•heap  of  ruins,  and  2,0(X)  of  the  in- 
habitants buried  beneath  them% 
Its  walls  being  composed  of  a 
stone  of  a  sandy  nature,  the  whole, 
from  the  efiect  of  the  severe  con- 
cussion  of  the  earth,  crumbled  in 
a  ma^s,  obliterating  and  confound- 
ing the  site  of  several  of  the  nar- 
row streets ;  so  that  the  wretche4 
sarvivors  knew  not  where  to  dig« 
(L  3)  in 
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in  order  to  search  for  the  bodies 
of  their  buried  friends  and  rela- 
tives. This  overwhelming  cala- 
mity happened  on  the  1 6th  of  June 
last.  The  British  troops,  under 
the  command  of  sir  W.  Keir,  were 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  this  ter- 
rible convulsion  of  nature,  and 
saw  the  city  of  Bhooj  on  one  side 
of  them,  and  the  fortress  of  Boo- 
]ia  on  the  other,  wholly  destroyed, 
but  escaped,  fortunately,  with- 
out material  injury.  Among  the 
towns  that  have  su£fered,  Manda- 
vie,  Moondar,  Anjar,  and  Baroda, 
are  more  particularly  mentioned* 
The  earthquake  extended  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Armedabad,  where  its  ravages 
vere  considerable :  two  large  mi- 
narets, one  of  the  gates,  and  SOO 
of  its  houses,  were  thrown  down. 
It  was  slightly  felt  at  Poonah, 
which  is  nearly  400  miles  from 
Armedabad,  the  devastation  ex« 
tending  widely  on  each  side  of 
the  direct  line  between  those  cities. 
The  shocks  occurred  for  several 
jdays  in  succession.  The  first 
shock,  which  took  place  at  Ba- 
roda, lasted  between  two  and 
three  minutes  without  intermis- 
.sion :  one  more  happened  on  the 
following  day,  the  17th  of  June ; 
two  on  me  18th,  and  two  on  the 
?Oth, 

According  to  advices  lately 
received  from  China,  through 
Mr.  Miln^,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  a  general  agi- 
tatipn  throughout  that  vast  em* 
pire  threatens  to  destroy  the  most 
ancient  government  in  the  world. 
Secret  societies  are  said  to  be  esta- 
blished throughout  China,  which 
a  formidable  severity  has  been  un« 
able  to  suppress.  In  the  single 
province  of  Canton,  130  persons 
per  month  have  for  some  time 


past  perished  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  Some  of  the  so> 
cieties  bear  extraordinary  designa- 
tions ;  as  the  White  Jackets,  Red 
Beards,  and  Short  Swords. 

PROPUBSS    OF     CIVILIZATION    A- 
MON6    THE    HOTTENTOTS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  rev. 
Mr^  Campbell  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

"  Beihelsdorp,  July  5. 

<«  We  left  Caledon  Institute  oa 
Thursday,  the  27th  of  May,  and 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  June  % 
at  Hoogte- Kraal,  now  called  Pa- 
calt's->dorp. 

"  We  were  prepared  to  expect 
to  see  great  improvements,  but 
what  we  wimessed  greatly  sur- 
passed our  expectation.  Six  years 
ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Pacak 
arrived  at  this  Kraal  of  Hotten* 
tots,  not  a  field  or  garden  was  to 
be  leen,  nothing  but  a  few  mise- 
rable huts,  and  the  inhabitants 
clothed  in  tattered  sheep-skins. 
Every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of 
extreme  wretchedness.  Now  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
six  feet  high,  five  feet  thick  at 
bottom,  and  two  at  top,  and  mea* 
sures  6,767  feet  round.  Their  in- 
closures  for  holding  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  &c.  measure  938  feet ;  and 
those  inclosing  the  gardens  3,396 
feet.  They  have  two  large  arti« 
ficial  pools  of  water,  formed  on  a 
declivity  with  great  labour,  for 
affording  drink  to  their  cactle ;  a 
church  capable  of  containing  200 
persons,  which  is  used  as  a  school 
during  the  week  ;  with  exceltent 
gardens  for  every  family  in  the 
settlement,  and  extensive  fields  b^ 
yond  the  outer  wall,  which  they 
purpose  inclosing  .with  a  wall  ai^ 
ter  the  ploughing  season  is  over* 
These 
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These  are  literally  public  works^ 
for  tbey  are  made  by  the  people 
in  a  body;  men,  women,  and 
children  assemble,  and  work  to- 
gether^  the  missionary  judging  of 
the  most  convenient  time  for  call- 
ing them  our.  All  ages  working 
together,  makes  it  not  a  toil  but 
a  pleasure.  We  saw  them  build 
SdO  feet  in  one  day. 

"  When  the  mission  commen« 
ced,  there  was  not  a  yard  of  cot- 
ton cloth  to  be  seen  in  the  kraal ; 
now,  on  the  Lord's  day,  almost 
every  female  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship is  as  neatly  attired  as  those  of 
any  country  congregation  in  Eng- 
land. They  behave  with  uncom- 
mon decorum  during  the  whole 
time  of  worship,  and  retire  with 
stillness  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, the  women  first,  then  the 
men  and  the  boys.  Seventy  chil- 
dren regularlv  attend  the  school ; 
64  persons,  old  and  young,  can 
read.  The  employments  by  which 
the  people  support  themselves  are, 
wood  cutting,  needle  work,  wash- 
ing at  the  Drosdy  of  Greorge,  cul- 
tivating their  gardens,  driving 
waggons  to  Cape-town  for  farmers 
and  others :  the  boys  gain  much 
by  being  ox-leaders  in  journies  to 
Cape.  Five  waggons  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people;  also  about 
150  oxen,  100  cows,  and  53  calves. 
There  is  land  cultivated  for  re« 
ceiving  about  100  sacks  of  wheat- 
ieed. 

•*  We  are  likely  to  remain  here 
for  some  time,  as  the  roads  a- 
nmnd  are  infested  with  infuriated 
CaflFres,  with  whom  the  colony  is 
At  war.  Besides  this  obstruction, 
no  men  can  be  obtained  to  go 
with  us,  being  absent  on  com- 
niandoes  against  the  Ca£fres.  Se- 
veral thousand  men  are  in  arms 
^of   that   porpofie.    Many   lives 
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have  already  been  lost,  and  many 
more  are  likely  to  fall,  as  they 
mean  in  a  few  days  to  cross  the 
great  fish- river,  and  enter  Caffra- 
ria.  If  the  Caffres  meet  them  in 
the  open  Held,  the  contest  is  not 
likely  to  continue  long;  but  if 
they  resolve  upon  bush-iighting, 
the  termination  may  be  distant.'' 
AMERICA,  &c. 

We  copy  the  following  from  an 
American  paper  lately  received. 
-**<  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
i^,000  persons  daily  seeking  em- 
ployment in  Philadelphia.  In 
New  York  10,000  able-bodied 
men  are  said  to  be  wandering  the 
streets  daily  looking  for  it ;  and 
if  we  add  to  them  the  women 
who  desire  something  to  do,  the 
amount  cannot  be  less  than  20,000. 
In  Baltimore  there  may  be  about 
10,000  persons  in  unsteady  em- 
ployment, or  actually  suffering 
because  they  cannot  get  into  bu- 
siness. We  know  several  decent 
men,  lately  'good  livers,'  who 
now  subsist  on  such  victuals  as 
two  years  ago  they  would  not 
have  given  to  their  servants  in  the 
kitchen.  Here  are  50,000  per- 
sons in  three  cities  wholly  or  par- 
tially idle." 

The  fever  has  become  consi- 
derably less  violent  at  Baltimore* 
and  appears  to  be  at  an  end  at 
New  York.  At  Charleston,  for 
the  week  ending  the  16th  ult. 
there  were  twenty-three  deaths, 
twelve  of  which  were  by  the  yel- 
low fever. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  P.  Cook,  missionjiry  at  Ota- 
heite : — "  The  whole  of  this  group 
of  islands  is  now  perfectly  chris-. 
tian ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
their  conduct  by  that  of  nominal 
Christians  in  general*  they  have 
vastly  the  advantage.  Theft  is 
(L  4)  unknown 
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miknown  among  them  ;  family 
prayer  is  set  up  in  every  house. 
The  missionaries,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber,  have  held  their  annual  meet- 
kig,  A  missionary  society  has 
been  established,  of  which  the 
king  is  president.  Three  thou- 
sand copies  of  Luke  have  been 
published  ;  and  ten  gallons  of  co- 
coa-nut oil  is  given  as  the  price 
of  each. 

Accounts  from  Panama  state, 
that  colonel  Rafter,  and  twelve 
ef  the  officers  taken  prisoners  at 
Porto- Bello,  have  been  shot  there 
by  orders  from  the  viceroy  of 
Santa  Fe. 

A  document  of  some  singula- 
rityt  and  of  considerable  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  is  in  the 
Orinoco  Gazette.  It  is  a  prcpo. 
sition  from  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
inbehalf  of  themselves  and  others, 
and  seconded  by  colonel  English^ 
whose  name  is  affixed,  to  form  a 
felony  in  the  interior  of  Venezu- 
ela, to  be  called  New  Erin^  and 
Its  capital  New  Dublin.  The 
boundaries  of  the  settlement  are 
stated  in  the  following  terms  :— r 

The  boundary  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Orinoco  will  be  the 
river  Manamo,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Orinoco  to  the  junction 
of  the  river  Caroni  with  the  Ori- 
noco, including  all  the  islands  on 
the  Orinoco  oetween  the  rivers 
Manamo  and  Caroni,  and  be  from 
the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
same  river  to  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  sound  of  £arcelo- 
neta,  and  thence  running  from 
the  said  point  due  west  until  it 
ineets  with  the  Portuguese  Guy- 
ana, which  will  form  a  southern 
boundary.  The  French,  Dutch, 
and  English  Guyana  and  the 
ocean,  between  th^  English  Guy* 
foia  and  the  mouth  of  Maaamo 
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river,  or  western  branch  of  the 
Orinoco,  will  be  the  north-e^st 
boundary. 

It  appears  that  this  proposal 
has  been  laid  before  the  legisb« 
ture  of  Venezuela ;  but  with  the 
determination  of  that  body  re- 
specting it  we  are  not  yet  in* 
formed. 

Advices  have  been  received  from 
Vera  Cruz,  of  the  7th  of  August, 
at  which  time  it  appears  that  the 
whole  of  the  nine  millions  of  spe- 
cie contracted  by  Sfiain  to  be  fur- 
nished to  Great  Britain,  had  been 
removed  from  thence  in  various 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  this 
country.  A  small  part  of  it,  i( 
is  known,  has  reached  London, 
and  has  been  deposited  in  the  bank 
ef  England ;  while  the  remainder 
has  been  carried  to  various  West 
India  islands,  but  principally  to 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  placed  in  si- 
tuations of  safety.  We  do  not 
find  that  it  is  ultimately  settled, 
that  the  offer  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, to  take  ten  millions 
more  on  the  same  terms,  has  been 
accepted;  but  the  general  im« 
pression  is,  that  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid  wi}l  acquiesce  at  a  future 
time,  provided  the  delivery  of  die 
specie  be  not  required  until  the 
end  of  1 820.  A  great  many  dol- 
lars, to  the,  amount,  perhaps,  of 
more  than  a  milliony  were  col- 
lected at  Vera  Cruz  at  ^  time 
when  these  advices  came  away  ( 
they  were  to  be  shipped  for  Spain, 
on  board  a  Spanish  man  of  war, 
which  was  daily  expected  to  ar« 
rive. 

The  St.  Thomas's  Times  of 
September  28,  which  has  come 
to  hand,  brings  a  confirmation  d 
the  capture  of  Sanu  Fe  andii* 
Spanish  treasury,  containioff  half 
a  millipn  of  money,  by  the  Vcaet 
^uelian 
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ff  ueliMi  arraj  under  the  oommand 
of  the  president  Bolivar.  Pre* 
vious  to  this  impoirtant  event,  three 
desperate  battles  were  fought:  the 
first  on  the  I  st  of  July,  at  Guinea, 
in  the  province  of  Tunja ;  tbe  se<- 
cond  on  the  25th  of  Julyi  at  Pa- 
tano  de  Barg»  near  the  capital  of 
the  same  province ;  and  the  third 
cm  the  7th  of  August,  at  Venta 
Guameda,  about  ^  leagues  from 
;Santa  Fe ;  in  which  the  president 
totally  annihilated  the  Spanish 
army  under  general  Barasino. 
The  viceroy  fled  from  Santa  Fe 
on  the  9th,  leaving  all  the  maga- 
zines and  the  treasury  behind  him, 
ftnd  Bolivar  entered  soon  after, 
and  dispatched  a  division  to  Pam- 
peluna. 

We  greatly  regret  to  learn,  by 
the  Danish  vessel  Harriet,  from 
St^  Thomas's,  in  42  days,  des- 
tined to  Hamburg,  with  tobacco^ 
fhe  melancholy  intelligence,  that 
the  town  of  St.  Thomas's  has 
been  totally  destroyed  by  a  hurri- 
cane. {  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
IdUed  and  wounded  by  the  falling 
of  the  houses ;  and  72  ships,  in* 
eluding  two  Danish  men  of  war, 
driven  ashore,  or  fonnd^ed*  The 
violence  of  the  storm  surpassed 
any  thing  ever  known  in  that 
quarter,  and  extended  to  Tortola, 
where  also  it  did  considerable  da- 
maee. 

A  private  letter  from  St.  Tho- 
mas's, of  the  2Sih  of  September, 
says :— Accounts  from  the  wind- 
fFard  state,  that  the  town  of  Gus- 
tavia»  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  has 
been  almost  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  late  hurricane.  St. 
Martin's  and  St.  £u8tatia  have 
also  sufiered  severely.  At  Mar- 
tiaiqoe,  we  Undentand,  the  sea 
was  very  high,  and  in  oonsequenc^ 
leveral  veaseb  were  drrren  on 


shore ;  but  the  wind  being  mode- 
rate, the  island  did  not  suffer  any 
material  injury. 

As  three  of  the  young  gentle- 
men from  the  grammar  school,  in 
Broad-street,  Bath,  were  amusing 
tliemselves  on  the  brow  of  X.ans- 
down,  with  flying'  a  paper  kite* 
made  in  imitation  of  a  hage  bird^ 
a  large  hawk  was  perceived  to  ap- 
proach it  gradually,  with  much 
apparent  caution.  After  having 
made  a  few  circles  round  it  at 
some  distance,  the  bird  suddenly 
elevated  itself  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  when  perpendi<iular- 
ly  over  the  kite,  pounced  down 
upon  it  with  great  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  the  paper  kite  was  itnme- 
diately  stopped,  and  falling  to  the 
ground  with  the  bird,  it  was  per* 
cetved  that  the  latter  had  entan- 
gled its  claws  in  the  string  Vhich 
crossed  the  body  of  the  kite,  and 
not  being  able  to  disengage  itself^ 
they  ran  to  take  it  prisoner.  Thist 
however,  was  found  to  be  •  more 
dtflicult  than  expected,  &s  the  bird 
defended  itself  with  so  much  Cou* 
rage  and  resolution,  that  their 
hands  were  severely  lacerated; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  aiisist- 
ance  of  a  labourer  who  was  at 
work  in  an  adjacent  -field,  that  it 
was  secured.  It  proved  to  be  a 
large  sparrow  hawk,  and  id  now 
alive  and  well,  in  a  garden  in  Skua 
Hill. 

aEMAKKABLV   INSTANCE  OF 
CANINE  SAGACITY. 

The  wind  blowing  str6ne  oo« 
casioned  a  heavy  swell  on  xap* 
mouth  Beach,  by  which  a  boat 
moored  to  the  jetty,  with  one  man 
cm  board,  was  upset ;  at  this  in* 
stant  a  doe  (belonging  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith)  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  after  it  consfderaUe  struggle^ 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  man 

from 
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from  under  the  boat^  and  sup« 
ported  him  till  a  fortuitous  wave 
actually  threw  him  on  its  bottom, 
whence  he  was  taken  by  a  rope 
from  the  jetty.  The  dog  then 
swam  after  the  oars  and  the  man's 
hat»  which  he  severally  brought 
to  the  shore.  This  is  the  third 
time  of  this  dog  performing  the 
same  act ;  having  before  rescued 
a  child,  six  years  old,  from  the 
river. 

'  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  Birmingham,  Mn  T. 
Braid  wood,  the  master  of  the  asy- 
lum, having  respectfully  signified 
bis  intention  to  retire,  in  order  to 
superintend  his  sister's  establish- 
ment at  Edgbaston,  and  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  private  pu- 
pils ;  but  having  at  the  same 
time  (with  a  liberality  which  re- 
fleeted  on  him  the  highest  honour) 
professed  his  readiness  to  remain 
until  he  should  have  imparted  to 
his  successor  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  instruction  sufficient  to 
enable  the  latter  to  undertake  the 
arduous  office  : — in  testimony  of 
their  full  approbation  of  Mr. 
Bratdwood's  conscientious  and 
zealous  services,  the  governors 
unanimously  voted  to  that  gentle- 
man a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  20/.  to  be  adorned  with  a  suit- 
able inscription* 

A  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pened in  KellVpit,  near  White- 
haven, by  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp, in  which  twenty  persons 
were  unfortunately  killed. — This 
dreadful  occurrence  was  owing  to 
neglecting  to  use  the  Davy  lampt 

The  Kentish  Gazette  observes^ 
that  much  damage  has  been  done 
by  the  late  high  tides  at  the  ancient 
station  of  Reculver.  The  stone 
pavement  has,  in  many  intervals 


along  the  whole  extent,  been  dis- 
placed, and  has  sunk  into  large 
holes  in  the  sand ;  so  that  this  vene- 
rable work  of  defence  is  in  great 
danger.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  ground  on  theedgeof  the  clifis, 
along  the  coast  in  that  vicinity, 
have  also  given  way,  from  the 
high  tides  having  penetrated  into 
their  bases ;  and  should  the  spring 
tides  of  the  approaching  winter  be 
attended  with  strong  northerly 
winds,  it  is  feared  much  land  will 
be  lost  on  that  part  of  the  Kendsb 
coast. 

The  judges  lately  decided  that 
Margate  pier  ought  to  be  rated  to 
thepoor. 

'Tnere  have  been  lately  found, 
by  some  workmen  employed  in 
lowering  and  repairing  an  elevated 
part  of  uie  Roman  Watling-street 
road,  within  a  mile  of  Wibtoft, 
county  of  Leicester,  near  the  sur- 
face ot  a  bed  of  clay,  about  50  hu- 
man skeletons,  one  of  them  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  together  with 
several  weapons,  nearly  half  ayard 
long,  double-edged,  and  terminat* 
ing  in  a  point,  which  appear  to 
have  been  fastened  to  stakes:  also 
some  gauntlets,  and  a  woman's 
earrings. 

The  net  receipts  of  thelate  grand 
musical  festival  at  Edinburgh, 
which  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
charitable  purposes,  amount  to 
full  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 

RE-INTERMENT  OF^HE  BODY OV 
KINO  ROBERT  BRUCE, 

DunfermlsMef  Nov,  5. 
This  day  the  grave  of  Robert 
Bruce  was  re-opened,  and  in- 
spected in  the  presence  of  the 
nght  honourable  die  lord  chief 
baron,  the  honoural^le  baronClerk 
Rattray,  Hetaj  Jardine,  Esq., 
king's  remembnmeer,  and  odwr 
gentlemen  of  distincHoDs  attractad 
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by  curiosity  to  the  scene,  together 
with  the  provost  and  magistrates 
of  the  burgh,  many  of  the  heritors 
and  ministers  of  the  parish,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  inhabi- 
tants of  town  and  country.    Con- 
siderable alterationswere  observed 
to  have  taken  place  since  the  first 
inspection  in  February  1818;  the 
ribs  of  the  body,  which  were  then 
in  their  natural  position,  having 
collapsed,  and  most  of  the  shroud 
with  which  the  body  was  enwrap* 
ped  being  consumed.     A  point, 
on  which  muchdiversity  of  opinion 
had  been  entertained  since  the 
first  opening  of  the  grave,  was 
now  settled — that  the  shroud  was 
above,  not  under  the  lead ;  sanc- 
tioning the  supposition  that  the 
body  may  have  lain  in  state  pre- 
vious  to  interment,  when  this  rich 
covering,  consisting  of  fine  damask 
cloth,  interwoven  with  gold,  would 
be  exhibited ;  as  also,  that  it  had 
been  inclosed  in  a  wooden  coffin, 
when  laid  in  the  tomb,  of  which 
some  vestiges,  as  formerly  noticed, 
remained.     It  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  body  had  been  em- 
balmed,  agreeably   to  historical 
record,  for  part  of  the  sternum, 
or  breast  bone,  was  found,  that 
had  been  separated  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  heart,  which 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery near  the  grave  of  an  oblong 
leaden  box,  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, contained  the  entrails.  The 
lead  that  inclosed  the  body  was 
laid  open,  so  as  to  expose  to  full 
view  the  whole  skeleton,  of  the 
length  of  which«  as  well  as  of  the 
several  parts,  exact  measurements 
were  taken.    The  body  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  length,  which, 
when  in  life,  might  have  been  up- 
wards of  six.    The  head  attracted 
particolarnotice.  It wa^ disjoined 
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from  the  body,  and  held  up  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  spectators, 
during  which  it  was  pleasing  to 
observe  a  solemn  stillness  reign, 
betokening  the  feelings  of  reve- 
rential awe,  awakened  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  noble  spirit-that 
once  animated  it,  contrasted  witE 
the  present  humiliation  of  its  mor. 
tal  tenement.  The  scull  was  quite 
entire,  and  perfectly  firm      The 
teeth  on  the  under  jaw  were  all 
remaining,  but  a  few  on  the  upper 
jaw  were  wanting.     It  was  pro- 
perly cleaned,  and  two  excellent 
casts  taken  from  it,  which  will 
afford  materials  for  the  craniolo- 
gical  inquirer,  as  well  as  gratify 
Uie  curiosity  of  thousands  who  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
lifeless  original.  The  medicaigen- 
tlemen  were  particularly   struck 
with  finding  the  angles  of  thelower 
maxillary  or  chaft  bones  remark- 
ably acute.     They  also  noticed 
with  surprise  the  small  and  deli- 
cate bone,  hyoides^  which  supports 
the  tongue,  in  a  state  of  great  pre- 
servation.    The  cartilages,  too, 
belonging  to  the  larynx)  on  the 
top  of  the  wind-pipe,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  of  the  sternum^  still 
existed.     Every  necessary  inspec- 
tion being  made,  and  the  head 
replaced,   the   body   was    raised 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  had  re- 
posed  undisturbed  for  near  fiv^ 
centuries,  and  together  with  the 
box  before  alluded  to,  and  some 
of  the  newspapers  and  coins  of  the 
day,   inclosed  in  lead,  put  into  a 
new  leaden  coffin,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  which  was  returned 
to  its  original  position.    The  coffin 
was  then  completely  filled  with' 
hot  pitch,  to  exclude  the  a-.r,  and 
to  more  effectually  promote  the 
preservation  of  the  bones.     This 
precaution,   however,  was   con- 
sidered 
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sidered  hj  many  uxmecessary, 
while  k  was  abhorrent  to  the 
feeliDfi^s  of  almost  all.  On  the 
lid  of  ihe  coffin  was  this  simple 
inscription: — "Robert  B&uce, 
J329,  1819." 

LOMGETITT. 

There  is  at  present  living  ia 
Big^ar,  an  old  man  of  the  name 
of  David  Lioch,  a  dealer  in  horses 
for  the  food  of  bounds,  wht> 
in  174>5  entwed  into  the  service 
at  fMrince  Charles*  having  accom^ 
panied  Mr.  Murray,  of  Broughton^ 
then  acting  ^s  secretary  to  the 
prince.  lie  was  present  at  most 
jof  the  battles  wherein  the  rebels 
were  engaged,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans  lost  the  thumb  of 
his  left  liand.  He  received  four 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
i&a,  and  was  left  for  dead  by  the 
Icing's  troops,  but  found  means  to 
^t  o£F,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home,  having  passed  through 
the  middle  of  the  royal  army, 
concealed  in  a  cart-load  of  straw. 
^e  has  still  in  his  possession  an 
iron  pistol  of  curious  workman- 
ship, which  was  presented  to  him 
by  Mr.  Murray,  and  which  he 
takes  great  delight  in  exhibiting, 
as  well  as  recounting  his  martial 
achievements,  and  is  still  warmly 
attached  to  the  Stuart  family. 
iUthough  he  is  now  99  years  of 
age,  he  reads  the  smallest  print 
without  the  assistance  of  glasses, 
and  his  memory  is  so  retentive, 
that  he  is  often  resorted  to  as  a 
witness  in  disputes  about  old 
events.  About  five  months  ago, 
be  buried  his  third  wife,  and  de- 
clares he  will  not  marry  again, 
lest  he  should  not  live  to  see  his 
children  settled  in  the  world* 

ik  WHALE  IN  THE  RIVER  SEVERN^ 

The  Cloncefiter  paper  says— 
<<  This  extraordinary  pbienQmaion 


wscs  witnessed  on  Monday  idofq- 
ing .( Nov.  S)in  our  river,  where  t 
whale  was  left  by  the  ebb-tide,  on 
the  sands  between  Awre  and 
Frampton.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  some  men,  whose  notice  was 
attracted  by  the  force  and  velo- 
city with  which  it  was  lashug 
and  throwing  up  the  water  witn 
its  tail,  on  finding  itself  hampered 
by  the  receding  of  the  tide.  So 
singular  an  object  attracted  a 
great  concourse  of  people;  a|kd 
as  soon  as  ip  could  be  approached 
with  safety,  a  general  scramble 
took  place;  and  this  immense 
carcajse  was  severed  into  such  por- 
ticos as  could  be  e£[ccted  by  the 
use  of  those  implements  most  rea- 
dily obtaiped,  and  carried  away; 
by  the  next  rooming  parts  of  the 
flesh  of  this  hapless  animal  were 
distributed  all  over  the  country. 
This  fish  had  proceeded  about 
twenty<»five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  one  tide,  and  we 
believe,  is  the  first  tliat  has  been 
found  so  far  from  its  native  ele- 
ment. Its  dimensions  w«««-ia 
length  60  feet,  breadth  10  feet, 
width  of  the  tail  1^  feet,  the  up- 
per jaw  9  feet,  and  the  lower  10 
feet  long,  and  the  carcase  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  50  tons  weight 
C.  Cli£Ford,  esq,  of  Fnunpton, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  secur* 
ed  the  jaw-bones  for  the  parpose 
of  forming  a  gateway  on  bis  es- 
tate.'* 

Waierfird,  Nov.  6. 
On  Sunday  evenings  the  Slst 
ult.  Henry  St.  George,  eiq.  bro- 
ther of  sir  Richard  St.  George, 
was  most  inhumanly  mtirdered 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  banditti, 
near  his  own  house,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Athlone.  He  had  beoi 
lately  active  in  potting  down  ri- 
band men.    Ha  cousin^  Miui- 
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lergh  St.  George,  was  mttrdered 
in  1798. 

Ireland^  Nov,  10. 

The  clerkship  of  the  pleas,  &c. 
vhich  has  long  ene^^ed  general 
attention,  was  final^  disposed  of; 
letters  patent  having  passed  the 
great  seal,  nominating  Joseph 
Farran,  esq.  to  the  situation,  who 
for  many  years  filled  the  office  of 
deputy. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued 
by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
dedaring  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon to  be  in  a  state  of  distur- 
bance, and  requiring  an  extraor- 
dinary establishment  of  police. 
HTtndsor  Casihy  Nov.  6,  1819. 

**  His  majesty  has  passed  the 
last  month  in  great  tranquillity, 
but  without  any  diminution  of 
his  disorder.  His  majesty's  bo- 
dily health  continues  to  be  good, 
undcA-  the  circumstam^  of  his 
adranced  age." 

It  will  doubtless  be  noticed, 
that  the  preceding  bulletin  differs 
materi^iy  from  the  series  of  me- 
dical reports  for  a  considerable 
^me  past.  We  see  now,  with  all 
the  regret  that  the  memory  of  the 
virtues  and  goodness  of  our  ve- 
neraible  king  must  excite  in  every 
heart  and  mind,  that  hts  consti- 
tution at  length  begins  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  age.  Hrs  ma- 
jesty is  in  the  SBnd  year  of  his 
age,  and  has  entered  upon  the 
siitieth  year  of  his  reign,— a  reign 
now  longer  in  its  duration,  by 
nearly  four  years,  than  that  ot 
any  former  sovereign  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne ;  that  of  Henry  III. 
being  barely  5^  years. 

1 . — ^This  morning,  between  one 
and  two  o'clock,  as  apatrole  was 
going  the  rounds  in  WTiitechapel, 
He  saw  «moke  issuing  from  the 
windows  of  the  house  of  a  Mr. 


Aaron  Oram,  If nendraper,  oppoi* 
site  the  London  Hospital.  He 
sprung  his  rattle  for  assistance; 
but  before  any  one  arrived,  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  was  en- 
veloped in  flames.  Mr.  Oram, 
Mrs.  Oram,  and  their  son  (a 
youth  of  17  years  of  age,)  threw 
themselves  out  of  a  two  pair  qf 
stairs  window.  Mrs.  Oram  was 
caught  by  the  watchman,  and  re- 
ceived but  trifling  injury ;  Mr. 
Oram  escaped  most  miraculously 
without  any  fracture  of  hisHmbs-; 
the  son  unfortunately  had  his  leg 
broken.  The  servants  and  seven 
of  tlie  children  were  taken  out  df 
the  windows  of  the  upper  stories* 
When  the  seventh  child  was  ta- 
ken from  the  window,  the  flame 
and  smoke  nished  in  volumes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  the  servant  man,  yih» 
was  on  the  ladder  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  diree  remaining 
children  from  the  bummg  pile^ 
was  compelled,  to  save  his  own 
life,  to  slide  down  the  ladder^ 
leaving  the  little  unfortunate 
creatures  at  tiie  window  crying" 
for  relief,  whidi  no  human  power 
^rAd  render  them.  One  boy, 
six  years,  another  seven  yearSf 
and  a  third,  nine  years  of  age, 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  house 
of  Mrs.  Ross  was  also  destroyed, 
and  no  property  saved.  TTiebody 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Oram's  children 
was  dug  out  of  the  rums  on  Mon- 
day morning,  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
—A  singular  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  the  above  fire.  A 
young  Essex  farmer  who  "had  a 
pectifliar  dread  of  a  London  fire, 
arrived  the  preceding  dav  at  a 
friend's -house  opposite  (being  his' 
first  visit  to  London),  awakened' 
from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  cry  of 
"  Fire,  fire!  Save  the  children !" 

He, 
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He,  in  his  alarniy  suppoitng  the 
house  he  was  in  to  be  on  fire, 
rushed  into  the  adjoining  rooin> 
where  he  fancied  his  friend's  chil- 
dren niight  be,  seized  on  the  first 
person  he  met,  which  happened 
to  be  the  Riaid-servant,  and  actu- 
ally hurried  her  into  the  street 
before  he  came  to  his  recollection*. 

6,-^A  court  of  aldermen  re- 
colved  to  prosecute  aiderman 
Waithman,  sheriflF  Parkins^  and 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Bumstead, 
Hunt,  and  others,  for  a  consjpi- 
racj  to  obstruct  the  election  of  a 
lord  mayor,  at  Guildhall,  on 
Michaelmasnday  last. 

9.— Being  lord  mayor's  day, 
the  pageant  of  the  civic  procession 
to  Westminster-hall,  to  swear  in 
the  new  lord  mayor,  was  ob- 
served with  all  its  customary 
grandeur.  At  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'clock,  his  lordship  set 
out  from  the  Mansion-house  in 
his  state  coach,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  splendidly  caparisoned  ; 
th<s  liveries  of  the  postillions  and 
footmen  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  lace.  The  lord  mayor's 
coach  was  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  the  horse  euards  in  full  un» 
form,  and  by  bearers  carrying  the 
richly-ornamented  flags  of  the 
barges  of  the  several  civic  com- 
panies. The  first  coach  in  order 
after  the  new  lord  mayor's,  was 
that  of  the  late  chief  magistrate, 
Mr.  alderman  Atkins.  We  are 
concerned  to  notice  the  unconr- 
teous  reception  which  the  late 
lord  mayor  received  from  the  po- 
pulace. Hisses  and  cries  resound- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  some  mis- 
creant threw  a  brickbat  into  his 
coach  'as  he  passed  along  Bridge^ 
street.  The  worthy  alderman,  we 
are  happy  to  statCt  received  no 


injury. — ^The  party,  having  taken 
water  at  Blackiriars-brid^,  pro* 
ceeded  in  die  barges  to  Westmin- 
ster. The  usual  ceremonies  being 
gone  through,  the  procession  re- 
turned  to  Guildhall,  where  the 
dinner  was  in  the  most  sumptuous 
style.  The  tables  were  laid  in  the 
usual  way.  The  cross  table  ele- 
vated at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
hall,  made  a  brilliant  display  of 
royal  and  ministerial  grandeur, 
including  his  royal  bigness  the 
duke  of  York,  the  cabinet  mini- 
sters, viz.  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, lords  Sidmouth,  Harrowby, 
Westmoreland,  Castlereagh,  Ba« 
thurst,  Mr.  W.  Pole,  &c.;  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors; 
the  judges  Abbott,  Richards, 
Best,  &c.  The  ball  was  opened 
with  a  minuet,  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  Miss  Atkins, 
daughter  of  the  late  lord  mayor. 
The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Tables  were  laid  for  the  surplus 
guests  in  the  adjoining  apart* 
ments.  Upwards  of  1000  sat 
down  to  dinner ;  and  the  su|^ly 
of  champaign,  claret^  and  Ma- 
deira, was  unlimited. 

10.— This  morning,  about  four 
o'clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  to 
have  broken  out  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Severn,  King,  and 
CO.,  sugar-brokers,  Churdi-lane, 
White-chapel.  It  broke  out  in 
the  sugar-refinery;  the  amount 
of  injury  sustained  is,  we  are  as- 
sured from  competent  authority, 
estimated  at  80,000/.,  and  the 
amount  ensured  at  the  difierent 
fire-offices  is  about  65,000/.  There 
was  a  ten  horse  steam-engine  on 
the  premises;  but  it  has  been 
dearly  ascertained  that  the  mis- 
chief was  not  occasioned  by  it, 
as  it  remains  in  a  perfect  state. 
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The  following  is  a  correct  return  of  ships  building,  and  ordered 
to  be  builty  in  the  several  dock-yards,  with  the  number  of  guns  they 
are  intended  to  carry :— . 


PLYMOUTH* 

2. ...of....   20guns 

1 104 

1 74 

1 60 

1 50 

3 '.   46 

2 28 

3 lOslps. 

2  bombs 
1  cutter. 

CHATHAM. 

1  .•..of....l20guns 

1 106 

2 S^ 

5. 46 

3 28 

3 10  sips. 

1  bomb. 


1 
1 

I 

6 ,, 

2 

3 , 

2  bombs. 


DBFTFOKD. 

....of....  84guns 
74— 


28 

10  sips. 


PEMBROKE. 

»,.of....   84gnns 


10  sips. 


bomb 
1  cutter. 

WOOLWICH 

1  , .  ..of.. ,.   84guns 

1 80— 

1 74— 


WOOLWICH. 

2.. ..of....  60gQns 

4 46 

28 

4.. lOslps^ 

PORTSMOUTH. 

1  ,..;of....l04guni 
2. 74 

1 eo— 

4 46 

2 28 

1 20 

3 10  sips. 

SHEBRNESS. 

2  sloops  of  10  guns. 

BOMBAY. 

2,... of....  84guni 

1 74 

1 


Total.— S  of  120  guns,  1  of  106,  2  of  104,  8  of  84, 1  of  80,  6  of 
74,  5  of  60,  1  of  50,  29  of  46,  13  of  28, 1  of  20,  22  sloops  of  10^ 
6  bombs,  2  cutters.— Grand  total  100. 


DECEMBER. 


FRANCE. 


The  French  king  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,  Nov.  29, 
with  the  customary  imposing  ce- 
remonies. Being  seated  on  the 
throne,  surroombd  by  the  princes 
of  his  house,  the  ministers,  mar- 
shals, peers,  and  deputies,  with  a 
brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  in  the 
galleries,  his  majesty  delivered  the 
speech,  which  is  of  a  domestic, 
and  in  general  of  a  satis^ctory 
character.  Plenty,  he  slates,  reigns 
throughout  France.  Agriculture 
mod  the  arts,  both  elegant  and 
useful,  flourish.   The  laws  are  ex- 


ecuted without  difficulty.  The 
finances  are  equal  to  the  public 
wants.  His  majesty  nevertheless, 
from  a  certain  uneasiness  which 
seems  to  prevail  throughout  the 
nation,  suggests  such  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  chamber  <Mf 
deputies,  as  shall  exempt  it  from 
yearly  tumult  and  agitation,  and 
infuse  more  consistency  into  the 
conduct  of  the  state.  (It  is  in« 
tended  to  make  the  elections  sep. 
tennial,  and  to  double  the  present 
number  of  deputies.)  The  king 
adds,  that  when  he  has  done  afl 
this,  his  great  work  of  the  charter 
will  have  been  completed. — The 
king  received  a  warm  and  affec- 
tionsite 
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tionate  reception  from  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects  during  his  passage 
from  tJie  Thuilleries,  and  on  his 
entrance  to  and  departure  from 
the  hall.  Some  cries,  it  is  re- 
portedy  of  Vi^e  la  eharte  were 
aiingled  with  those  of  Vive  U  rot. 
Several  new-made  peers  and  de- 
puties took  the  oaths  after  his  ma- 
jestf  had  ceased  to  speak  ;  but  the 
abbe  Gregoire  was  not  among 
them,  nor  did  he  appear  in  his 
sovereign's  presence. 

Journals  announce^  that  the 
committee  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties* to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  election  of  the 
notorious  regicide,  the  abb6  Gre^ 
eoircy  have  decided  that  he  is  not 
duly  elected ;  the  department 
which  chose  him  not  having  com- 
plied with  the  42d  article  of  the 
cAiarter,  which  requires  that  a  cer- 
tstn  portion  of  the  members  re- 
turned by  every  department,  shall 
have  their  political  domicile  there- 
ifi.— The  chamber  confirmed  this 
Mporty  and  the  abb^  is  therefore 
excluded.— The  afiair  produced 
much  confusion  in  the  chamber. 

M.  Ravez  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties. Party  sph-it,  out  of  doors, 
runs,  if  possible,  higher  than  ever 
since  the  rejection  ct  M.  Gregoire. 
The  present  royalists  have  not  all 
come  with  clean  hands  out  of  the 
revolution,  any moiethan  their  ad- 
versaries ;  and  hence  private  his- 
tory is  raked  up  on  i>oth  sides  with 
malignant  industry.  M.  Laine, 
for  instance,  now  an  ardent  royal- 
ist, is  charged  with  having  been 
the  courtier  and  flatterer  of  uie  no- 
torious Cambaceres  in  1806,  and 
with  having  paraded  the  streets  of 
Bourdeaux  in  a  red  jacobin  cap  in 
179$. 
A  circular  has  been  addressed 


by  the  marquis  cte  Latour  Mau-* 
bourg;,  the  minister  of  war,  to 
the  lieutenant-genenils,  &c.  com- 
manding divisions,  and  to  colo- 
nels of  regiments,  cofnplaimng  of 
the  circulation  of  seditious  public 
cations  amongst  the  soldiers  in  se* 
veral  garrisons,  and  directing  ihe 
utmost  vigilance  to  be  used  to  pre- 
vent this  evil,  and  to  maintain  dis' 
cipline  and  subordination. 

On  Dec.  20,  M.  Roy,  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  submitted  to  rhe 
chamber  of  deputies  a  projet  for 
authorising  the  provisional  collec- 
tion of  six-twelfths  of  the  direct 
taxes  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 
bureaux.      The   minister  after* 
wards  went  intoa  detailed  expla- 
nation of  certain  heads  of  (he  fi- 
nances, beginning  with  the  subject 
of  arrears  still  uiuiquidated.  — He 
announced,   that    the    total   ei« 
pense  under  the  budget  of  181^ 
ending    1st  of  Sept.  1819i  was 
1,415,688,762  fs.;  and  the  deficit 
of  ways  and  means^  S5,854<,551f. 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  resources 
of  the  present  year.     Next,  that 
during  the  four  years,  1815,  16, 
17,   18,   the  expenditure    which 
France     had     to      bear,     was 
4,144,000,000  francs  (upwards  of 
43,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum); 
of  which^nly  about  120,000/.  if 
wanting  to  complete  the  jneans  of 
discharging  every  part  of  her  en- 
gagements ;  and  this  sum  is  al» 
ready  proWded  for  from  coilatend 
sources.     This  highly  favourable 
declaration   produced    a    livdy 
movement  of  satisfaction  among 
the  deputies.    Of  the  above  sum, 
more  than  three*fourths  were  fur- 
nished by  taxation ;  the  remainder 
only  by  credit.    The  sole  tiace  of 
thepast  inisfoitunes  of  Fxance  ^ 
be  the  debt  which  she  has  con- 
tracted s 
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tracted;  and  of  that  above 
14»000»000  have  already  been  paid 
off;  besides  vdiich»  there  is  an  un- 
impaired and  accumulatinc;  sink« 
ing  fund.  M.  Roy  finished  by 
pledging  his  word  to  the  chamber, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  nuances,  or  in 
the  prospectsconnectedwith  them, 
which  leads  to  anticipate  any  ob- 
stacles toward  realizing  all  the 
blessings  of  which  the  harmony 
that  he  recommends  to  them  ought 
to  be  prodvctive. 

The  most  recent  French  jour- 
nals  bring  the  result  of  an  im- 
portant discussion  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies  on  the  projet  of  the 
ministers  for  a  provisional  grant 
of  one  half  of  the  taxes  for  the 
current  year. — It  appears,  that, 
the  projet  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, thev  recommend  that  only 
ibur-twelftns  be  ^ranti&d  instead  of 
six-twelfths.  This  suggestion  was 
supported  by  M.  la  Bourdonnaye, 
who  opened  the  debate,  and  who 
argued  that  the  ministry  were  de- 
servinjg  of  no  confidence,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  trusted  as  little  as 
possible.  M.  Froc  de  la  Boulaye, 
who  followed,  confined  his  speech 
entirely  to  the  question ;  contend- 
ing, that  the  finances  of  France 
were  in  a  situation  to  excite  the 
envy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  exalt 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their 
friends;  he  voted  for  the  six- 
twelfths.  M.Mechin,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  when  con- 
stitutional rights  were  called  in 
question,  it  was  not  a  moment  to 
give  new  arms  to  power.  M.  Roy, 
the  minister  of  finance,  argued, 
that  this  measure  was  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  rejec- 
tion last  session  ot  the  financial 
project  proposed  by  the  ministers. 
M,  Demareay  was  so  ill  disposed 


to  place  any  confidence  whatever 
in  the  minister^,  that  he  proposed 
to  reduce  the  grant  to  two* 
twelfths.  The  count  de  Cases,  in 
explanation,  in  allusion  to  those 
who,  as  he  said,  pretended  to  be 
the  exclusive  defenders  of  liberty, 
observed,  that  liberty  could  only 
exist  b^  means  of  the  throne,  and 
with  It.  M*  Manuel,  admitting 
that  a  aonsticuiional  throne  was 
the  true  support  of  liberty,  ad- 
vised the  ministers  not  to  forget, 
that,  without  liberty,  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  solid  support  for 
the  throne.  The  discussion  having 
been  closed,  there  appeared  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  projet,  1S7 ;  against 
it,  79 ;  majority,  58.  The  projet 
was  therefore  adopted. 

The  Pftris  papers  of  the  29th 
and  SOth  have  been  received.  On 
the  28th,  the  chaiaber  of  peers 
agreed  to  the  proiet  de  loi  for 
the  provisional  collection  of  six* 
twel/ths  of  die  taxes,  according  to 
the  assessments  of  1819* 
^jAiter  this  business  had  been  dis- 
patched, a  report  was  made  by  the 
committee  ot  petitions.  One  of 
the  petitions,  from  a  sieur  de  Vin- 
cens,  praying  that  the  law  of  the 
16th  January  1816,'which  banish- 
ed the  regicides,  might  be  repeal- 
ed as  unconstitutional,  incurred 
the  high  indignation  of  the  peers  ; 
which  they  manifested  by  order- 
ing the  petition  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  chamber  and  torn  to  pieces : 
and  it  was  further  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  marshal  the  pnnce  of 
£ckmuh](Davoust),that  the  com- 
mittee should,  for  the  future,  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  any  peti- 
tions of  a  similar  character. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A  warm  and  interesting  debate 
has  taken  jAzce  in  the  states  ge- 
neral upon  the  budget.  The  great 
(M)  principle 
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principle  contended  for  hj  the 
leading  members  of  what  is  called 
the  popular  party  was,  to  bring 
the  expenditure  within  the  income 
of  the  country. — "  If,"  says  a 
member,  **we  are  not  able  to 
cover  our  expenses  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  what  shall  we  do 
m  time  of  war  V  It  appears,  that 
out  of  the  five  projets  proposed 
by  the  government,  four  were  re- 
jected. 

ITALY. 

Accounts  from  Naples  state, 
that  Vesuvius  is  now  in  full  erup- 
tion. The  direction  of  the  lava  is, 
fortunately,  such  as  to  allay  all  ap- 
prehensions for  the  neighbouring 
country. 

GERMANY. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has 
fubscribed  2000f.  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  M.  Males- 
berbes. 

The  once-noted  general  Maclc 
has  been"  reinstated  by  the  em- 
peror in  2^1  his  ofnces  and  digni- 
ties, and  has  been  received  at 
court. 

RUSSIA. 

.  Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  SOth  of  November  (N.S.) 
state,  that  the  emperor  Alexander, 
apprehensive  that  the  morals  of 
his  people  would  be  injured  by 
reading  the  account  of  Carlisle's 
trial,  had  given  directions  to  the 
police  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  all  the  English  newspapers 
which  contain  it. 

The  Russian  government  pro- 
hibits any  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium going  out  of  the  country  ; 
whether  paper  money  of  the  em- 
pire, or  specie. 

SWEDEM. 

The  king  of  Sweden  has  order- 
ed  100  medals  to  be  struck  in 
goldj  silver,  and  copper,  in  ho- 


nour of  100  indiriduals  of  all  na» 
lions  ytrho  have  contributed  to  tht 
civilization  and  improvement  of 
mankind. 

ASIA. 

An  American  journal  sayi, 
**  The  emperor  of  China,  it  sq^ 
pears,  has  been  very  much  alarm- 
ed and  annoyed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  hurricane.  In  his  royal  Ga- 
zette, he  has  thought  proper  to 
censure  the  astrologers  belonging 
to  his  court,  for  not  having  fore- 
told this  event  in  their  almanacks. 
His  astrologers,  in  reply  to  some 
queries  propounded  by  his  mai- 
jesty,  declared  that  this  hurricane 
was  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of 
his  favourite  minister.  The  ex- 
planation was  rejected  by  his  ma- 
jesty, 9s  an  interference  with  bis 
royal  prerogative ;  and  they  t» 
ccived  his  majesty's  commands  to 
try  their  hands  at  another  inter- 
pretation  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  mathematical  board  present* 
ed  their  solutions,  and  stated,  diat 
if  the  whirlwind  was  accompanied 
with  dust,  it  showed  diat  theit 
were  dissentions  between  the  so- 
vereign and  his  ministers.  Uns 
explanation  was  intended,  we  pre- 
sume, to  make  a  whirlwind  of  his 
majesty,  and  dust  of  his  ministers. 
This  is  the  nation  whose  example 
has  been  so  often  cited  by  visionary 
thcoricits,  as  furnishing  a  proper 
mode  for  American  adoption." 

The  Calcutta  Journal  says, 
•*  Several  months  ago,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Chandernagore,  a  female 
victim  was  immolated  on  the  fn* 
neral  pile,  under  circumstanoei 
peculiarly  a£Fecting.  She  was  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  rfr* 
cently  betrothed  to  a  young  man 
of  the  same  town.  Every  thing 
was  prepared  for  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials,  which  had  been 
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fixed  for  the  next  day  ;  the  rela- 
tions of  both  parties  had  arrived 
from  a  distance  to  honour  the 
marriage  with  their  presence  5  and 
the  circle  of  their  friends  already 
enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  festi- 
vities which  the  approaching  day 
would  usher  in.  On  the  preceding 
evening)  however, the  bridegroom 
was  taken  ill  of  the  cholera  morbus^ 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  lifeless 
corpse.  Information  being  con- 
veyed of  the  melancholy  event  to 
the  bride,  she  instantly  declared 
her  determination  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  betrothed 
lord  ;  a  long  debate  was  thereon 
held  between  the  relations  of  the 
bride  and  the  priests,  respecting 
the  legality  of  the  act ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  in  such  case 
the  Shasters,  considering  the  bride 
as  bound  to  her  husband  by  the 
vow  she  had  taken,  permitted  a 
voluntary  immolation  on  the  fu- 
neral pile.  The  next  day,  there- 
fore, instead  of  the  music  and  joy 
which  had  been  anticipated,  the 
bride  was  led  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  amid  the  silent  grief  of 
her  friends  and  relatives,  and 
btimt  with  the  dead  body  of  her 
hitended  husband/' 

A  new  island  has  been  lately 
formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  by  a  rapid  accre- 
tion of  the  alluvion  or  soil,  mads 
along  the  shores  of  the  large  ri- 
vers of  the  Indian  continent.  The 
island  is  nothing  at  present  but 
a  sand-bank ;  but  it  is  continually 
receiving  such  additions  as  will 
ipradually  render  it  a  spacious 
tract.  It  Yfas  not  visible  lour  or 
five  years  ago,  and  it  was  only 
discovered,  together  with  the 
canal,  by  vessels  trading  to  Sau- 

ir,  about  the  latter  end  of  1816. 

he  situation  is  21®  55^  of  latitude. 


and  88®  2(y  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  :  this  position  is  pre* 
cisely  that  which  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  maps  as  the  bank  of 
Saugur,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  island  oF 
that  name.  Its  formation  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Houghly  and 
the  canal  of  the  bay,  may  well 
enough  account  for  its  origin. 
There  being  two  considerable 
mouths  of  rivers,  with  rapid  cur- 
rents rushing  into  the  sea,  both 
eiist  and  west,  there  must  have 
long  been  a  submarine  agglomera- 
tion, which  has  now  risen  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  must 
increase  under  the  protection  of 
the  continental  hnds  that  lie  be-  , 
tween  those  two  arms  of  the 
Ganges. — In  some  parts  the  is- 
land is  covered  with  the  dung  of 
birdsi  which  becomes  a  kind  of 
manure  for  the  soil.  Myriads  of 
small  crabs  cover  the  northern 
coast,  and  their  visits  are  produc- 
tive of  some  utility.  The  central 
part  of  the  island  looks  at  a  di- 
stance like  a  green  lawn^  dazding 
to  the  view :  herbage  has  taken 
root  here,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  tufts  of  long  cass  {saccharum 
tpofttaneum)  that  thrive  very  well.** 

The  prime  minister  of  the  late 
king  of  Candy  is  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  fort  of  Colombo,  at  Cey- 
lon ;  his  name  is  EUepoIey,  a  fine 
intelligent-looking  map,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  tsdents :  his 
title  is  that  of  an  adjar.  Odiers 
of  the  Candian  chief^  people  have 
been  sent  to  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
the  Liverpool  frigate ;  and  many 
inferior  ones  are  m  prison  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. The  king  of  Candy  has  been 
a' prisoner  at  Vellore,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  some  time. 

Accounts  from  Mauritius  de- 
{Ut)  Kribe 
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tcribe  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on 
there  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and 
that  quite  in  defiance  of  public  au» 
thorities. 

Madras  Gazettes  to  the  21st  of 
August  have  been  received.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  this  presi- 
dencv  held  a  public  meeting  ;  at 
which  it  was  resolved,  among 
other  marks  of  their  high  estima- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  gover- 
nor-generaly  to  present  him  with 
a  diamond  star.  The  noble  mar- 
quis»  however,  with  a  rare  spirit 
of  disinterestedness,  has  declined 
l^is  splendid  testimonial  of  their 
regard,  and  expressed  himself  con- 
tented with  the  intention  of  thus 
manifesting  it*  The  noble  mar* 
quis  had  been  slightly  indisposed. 
—Sir  T.  Hislop  arrived  at  Madras 
on  the  29th  ot  June.— The  mar- 
chioness of  Hastings  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  19ui  of  June,  in 
the  company's  ship  Waterloo } 
having  sailed  from  England  on 
the  2d  of  last  March. 

AFRICA. 

By  the  Hottentot,  captain  Tay- 
lor, arrived  in  59  days  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  the  total  de- 
feat of  tlie  Cafire  forces,  and  of 
the  capture  and  defeat  of  the 
principal  leaders.  The  Hot- 
tentot landed  dispatches  for  go- 
vernment at  Dover.  On  Uie 
day  before  she  sailed^  the  gover- 
nor (lord  Charles  Somerset)  and 
suite  embarked  on  board  his  ma- 
jesty's brig  Redwing,  for  Algoa 
Bay ;  for  the  purpose,  as  is  sup* 
posed,  of  making  terms  of  peace 
with  ihe  savages,  and  fixing  the 
future  boundary  of  their  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  colony. . 

By  the  Dutch  ship  Governor, 
Bille,  which  arrived  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  on  the  10th  of 


September,  from  Batavia,  ad- 
vices are  received  that  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  natives  of  Palem* 
ban  (or  the  south-east  coast  of  Su- 
matra) had  uken  place,  and  that 
they  had  murdered  all  the  Dutch 
settlers  except  Mr.  Muntinghe,thc 
superintendant,  who  fortunately 
escaped. 

AMERICA  AND  THF.  WBST  INDIES. 

Intelligence  has  been  received 
of  a  hurricane  at  Barbadoes,  on 
the  ISth,  Uth,  and  15diof  Octo- 
ber, more  dreadful  than  any  that 
has  occurred  in  the  island  since 
1780.— The  town  was  deluged, 
and  bridges  and  buildings  carried 
away  by  the  resistless  torrents.— 
On  the  plantations,  the  storm  of 
wind  tore  up  the  canes  by  the 
roots;  many  houses  were  also 
blown  down,  and  other  con- 
siderable damage  was  done.— 
At  Foster-hall  estate,  near  Joc's- 
river,  some  singular  and  awful 
phenomena  occurred.  Several  of 
the  buildings  sunk  under  the  earth, 
and  were  totally  destroyed ;  and  a 
house,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
some  cattle  were  lodged,  was 
swallowed  up,  and  entirely  lost. 
A  wood  adjoining,  suddenly 
moved  down  to  the  spot  where 
Foster-hall  buildings  stood,  and 
a  field  of  canes  took  possession  of 
a  spot  where  a  field  of  potatoes 
had  been,  and  which  slid  into  the 
sea.  A  sinking  of  the  earth  oc- 
curred in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  damage  among  the  shimnng 
was  considerable ;  several  of  the 
vessels  rode  out  the  gale.  Some 
lives  were  lost,  but  not  so  many 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

A  letter  from  Nevis  dated  Oct 
20*  arrived  from  a  most  respect- 
able quarter,  states,  that  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada 
is  in  the  binds  of  the  Patriots.  On 
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the  1  ith  of  September  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  Creoles  took 
place  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital. 
^11  the  Spaniards  were  murder- 
ed, the  governor  and  a  few  officers 
of  the  government  excepted ;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  fly  in  such 
haste  as  to  leave  every  thine  be- 
hind themy  both  public  ana  pri- 
vate property.  This  occurred  pre- 
vious  to  the  entry  of  Bolivar  into 
the  city,  which  took  place  about 
seven  days  afterwards.  He  found 
in  the  ci^  a  treasure  amounting 
to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  Oronoco  Gazettes, 
the  details  of  Bolivar's  military 
career,  in  his  advance  on  the  ca- 
pital of  New  Granada,  are  con- 
tained. The  most  important  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  a  place  called 
Baucha ;  the  action,  though  not 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  mat  of 
Maipo,  fought  last  year  in  Chili, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  it  in 
its  results,  and  was  equally  deci- 
sive in  favour  of  the  patriots.  The 
force  of  the  royalists  consisted  of 
8000  men,  and  of  this  number 
only  fifty  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
Beraida,  the  Spanish  general,  to- 
gether with  the  second  in  com- 
mand, were  killed ;  and  1600 
were  taken  prisoners. 

By  a  letter  from  St.  Vincent's 
of  the  2dd  of  October  it  appears 
that  St.  Lucia  had  also  suffered 
very  severely  by  thehurricane  that 
did  so  much  mischief  at  Barbadoes. 
.  On  the  4th  ult.  a  fire  broke  out 
at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
which  destroyed  about  SOOhouses, 
and  occasioned  a  loss  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  1 ,000,000  of  dol- 
lars.  Only  one  life  was  lost,  that 
of  a  captam  FarquharM^Rae,who 
was  crushed  to  atoms  by  the  fall 
of  a  house,  into  which  he  had  ven- 
tured, to  save  the  property  of  a 


neighbour.  The  fire  was  strongly 
suspected  to  have  been  the  work 
of  an  incendiary. 

A  fire  had  also  broken  out  in 
the  forests  of  tlie  Dismal  Swamp, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  the  latter  end  of 
October,  and  continued  burning 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts 
from  that  quarter.  It  had  already 
destroyed  about  3,000  acres  <n 
timber. 

The  St.  Louis  Gazette,  after 
giving  some  account  of  the  testi- 
monies existing  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  now  inha* 
biting  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Missouri,  a  race  of  men  descend- 
ed from  the  Welch  emigrants, 
who  embarked,  to  the  number  c^ 
327  persons,  in  ten  vessels,  under 
prince  Madoc,  in  A.  D.  1170^ 
from  North  Wales,  mentions,  that 
an  expedition  is  now  on  foot  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  fact. 
The  persons  engaged  in  the  nn^ 
dertaking  are  Messrs.  Roberts  and 
Parry,  Welchmen,  who  speak  the 
language  of  North  and  South 
Wales :  it  is  said,  they  are  indus- 
trious, persevering  men,  and  that 
they  will  pursue  the  search  as  long 
as  die  probability  of  a  discovery 
exists. 

Advices  from  Halifax,  of  the 
18th  of  November,  state,  that  on 
the  11th  of  that  month  die  naval 
hospital  in  that  town  was  consum- 
ed by  fire,  owing  to  the  careless* 
ness  of  one  of  the  nurses,  who 
unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  the 
flames.  Fortunately,  there  was 
but  one  patient  in  the  hospital, 
and  he  escaped.  The  loss  is  esd- 
mated  at  48,000  dollars. 

Halifax  papers  to  the  5th  inst. 
inform  us,  that  the  earl  of  Dal« 
housie  had  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  governor-general  of 
his  majesty's  dominions  in  North 
(M  3)        America, 
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Americat  in  the  room  pf  the  late 
Jake  of  Richmond.  Lieutant- 
general  sir  James  Kempt  succeeds 
Sie  earl  of  Dalbousie  as  governor 
of  Nova  Scotia* 

Letters  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  25th  November  state,  that  the 
fever  of  that  place,  althoagh  some- 
what mitigated  in  its  malignity, 
still  raged ;  making  the  town,  as 
it  were,  a  grave-yard.  The  sextons 
rf  that  city,  in  a  report  to  the 
mayor,  state,  that  upwards  of 
I»20O  bodies  were  deposited  in  the 
grave^yards  in  the  course  60  days. 

Letters  from  St.  Thomas,  of 
the  27th, with  inclosures  from  Mar- 
garita, of  the  9th  October  mention 
uat  great  disease  prevailed  inMar- 

Sarita ;  where  general  English  had 
ied,aswell  as  several  other  British* 

AWFVL  STORM  AT  MONTRBAL. 

The  dark  and  thick  weather 
which  was  experienced  in  this  city 
some  time  back,  it  appears  from 
the  papers,  extended  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  In  the 
district  of  Maine^  the  darkness  was 
very  great  at  times,  during  which 
period  there  were  occasional  peals 
pf  thunder* and  very  vivid  light- 
nings The  appearance  of  the  fir- 
mament was  awfully  grand  and 
terrific,  which  excited  unpleasant 
sensations,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons*  In  Mon* 
treal  also,  the  darkness  was  very 
great,  particularly  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  the  whole  atmosphere 
appeared  as  covered  with  a  thick 
haze  of  a  dingy  orange. colour, 
during  which, '  rain  fell  of  a  dark 
inky  appearance,  and  apparently 
Impregnated  with  some  black  sub- 
stance, resembling  soot.  At  this 
period  many  conjectures  were 
a&Katy  among  which,  tha^  a  volv 


cano  had  broken  out  in  some  di« 
stant  quarter.  The  weather  after 
this  became  pleasant,  until  the 
Tuesday  following,  when,  at  If 
o'clock,  a  heavy  damp  vapour  eiw 
veloped  the  whole  city,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  light  candles 
in  all  the  houses ;  the  stalls  of  the 
butchers  were  also  lighted.  The 
appearance  was  awfnl  and  grant) 
in  the  extreme.  A  little  before 
three  o^clock,  a  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt,  accompanied 
with  a'  noise  resembling  the  di- 
stant discharge  of  artilleiy.  It  was 
now  that  the  increasing  gloom  en- 
grossed universal  attention;  at 
twenty  minutes  past  three,  wbea 
the  darkness  (:eemed  to  have  reach^ 
ed  its  greatest  depth,  the  wholecitf 
was  instantaneously  illuminated  by 
the  most  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
ever  witnessed  in  Montreal,  im* 
mediately  followed  by  a  peal  of 
thunder,  so  loud  and  near,  as  to 
shake  the  strongest  buildings  to 
their  foundation <^,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  peals,  and  accom* 
panied  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
of  the  colour  above  described.— 
After  four  p.  m.  the  heavens  be* 
gan  to  assume  a  brighter  appear- 
ance, and  fear  gradually  to  sab* 
side.  Between  tour  and  five,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  steeple  of 
the  French^church  in  Notre  Darot- 
street  was  on  fire ;  the  flames  were 
seen  issuing  from  the  top  of  the 
spire,  whicn,  through  the  haze« 
had  the  appearance  of  a  light* 
house  seen  far  at  sea.  A  smalfen* 
gi;ie  was  taken  up  the  steeple,  aud 
the  fire  extinguished  after  great- 
exertions,  between  eight  and  nine 
at  night.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
iron  crucifix  fell  with  a  most  tre- 
mendous  crash,  and  broke  in  set 
veral  pieces. 

In  **  Warden's  account  of  tke 
yni^ 
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United  States^''  under  the  head  of 
«*  New  Hampshire,"  is  the  follow. 
ing  passage  in  referenpe  to  the 
constitution  of  that  state : — **  As 
all  political  institutions  are  liable 
to  injury  from  gradual  changes 
and  encroachments^  it  is  provided^ 
that  the  constitution  of  this  state 
thally  every  seven  years^  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  the  whole 
qualified  voters^  that  it  may  be 
purged  of  any  abuses  that  have 
crept  13 f  and  brought  back  to  its 
first  principles."  It  thus  appears, 
that  our  American  brethren  have 
a  septennial  reform :  but  Mr. 
Warden  does  not  state  how  this 
purgation  has  hitherto  operated. 

Accounts  have  been  received 
from  Valparaiso  of  the  15th  Au- 
gust. An  express  had  just  reach- 
ed that  place  from  Bnenos  Ayres, 
with  news  that  a  Spanish  squa- 
dron,  consisting  of  two  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates,  had 
been  discovered  off  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
destined  for  Lima.  This  informa- 
tion had  created  a  considerable 
sensation  at  Valparaiso;  and  it 
was  then  determined,  that  the  ex- 
pedition under  lord  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  4,000  Congreve 
rockets,  should  put  to  sea  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  a 
second  attack  on  Lima,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  squadron 
above  mentioned  ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  it  would  get  under 
weigh  by  the  2d  of  September* 
His  lordship  had  shown  himself 
extremely  well  inclined  to  the  Bri- 
tish interest  in  those  seas ;  and,  by 
his  advice,  the  government  of 
Chili  had  allowed  all  British  ves- 
sels  to  go  in  a^d  out  of  the  ports 
on  the  south-west  coast»  under 
blockade,  while  those  of  other  na- 
tions wevt  not  allowed  to  have  aay 


intercourse  whatever  with  them. 
Trade,  it  is  said,  was  improving 
at  Valparaiso,  where  there  was  a 
pretty  considerable  quantity  of 
specie  collected ;  a  portion  ^of 
which  was  destined  for  this  coun- 
try, but  was  detained  from  the 
want  of  proper  conveyances. 

Some  of  the  American  papers 
are  full  of  complaints  and  me* 
naces  against  lord  Cochrane,  for 
having  confiscated  a  large  sum  in 
dollars  (142,000)  being  the  pro^ 
ceeds  of  the  cargo  of  the  American 
brig  Macedonian,  which  had  been 
sold,  as  is  alleged,  at  Lima,  to 
the  Spanish  PhiUippine  company. 
The  American  captain,  on  get- 
ting away  from  lord  Cochrane, 
assents,  that  bis  lordship  kept  hind 
a  prisoner  until  he  had  signed  a 
certificate  that  the*  money  was 
Spanish  property ;  although  he 
(the  captain)  had  repeatedly  bs« 
sured  his  lordship  that  it  belong- 
ed to  American  citizens.— Docu- 
ments, it  is  said,  substantiating 
this  statement,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  American  vice-con- 
sul at  Valparaiso. 

Accounts  from  Rio  Janeiro,  of 
the  6th  of  October,  state,  that  the 
inhabitantsof  Monde  Video,  under 
the  apprehension  of  Spain  dis- 
patching an  expedition  to  the  river 
Plate,  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
king  of  the  Brazils,  to  know  if  they 
were  to  be  given  up  to  Spain.  The 
king,  in  return,  assured  them  of 
their  perfect  security  under  the 
Portuguese  government. 

The  Jamaica  papers  contain  a 
narrative  of  another  expedition  by 
McGregor,  which  failed,  no  less 
disfiracefully  than  that  of  Porto 
BeUo.  The  present  relation  is 
signed  by  a  few  of  the.  surviving 
victims  of  an  ill-judged  attack 
upon  Rio  de  b  Hache^  a  town  of 
(M  4)  New 
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New  Granada,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Gulf  .of  Maracaybo.  With 
1200  men,  the  remnant  of  more 
than  1,200  brave  English  soldiers, 
who  had  mostly  perished  throu^ 
hunger  or  disease,  McGregor  ssul- 
ed  from  Anjc  Cay es  for  the  above- 
mentioned  Spanish  town.  The 
place  was  gained,  thoueh  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  our  un- 
fortunate countrymen;  and  lost 
after  a  very  few  days  j  when  hard* 
ly  one  of  them  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  The  commander- 
in-chief  remsuned  on  board  his 
ship  until  after  the  first  action 
enaed,  and  betook  himself  to  sea 
again  before  the  second  began ; 
never  having  seen  blood  drawn, 
nor  heard  a  shot  fired  throughout 
the  whole  expedition.  £i^t  of- 
ficers, including  colonel  Nor- 
cott,  who  had  liitherto  bravely 
headed  the  troops,  abandoned 
their  unworthy  leader  at  Rio  de  la 
Hache,  and  published  the  state- 
ment to  which  we  refer;  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  conduct  of  M^ve- 
gor,  and  an  exposure  of  his  cha- 
racter and  pretensions  to  the 
world.  —  Killed,  wounded,  and 
missing— Major  Atkinson,  lieu- 
tenants Middleton  and  Halpin, 
and  SO  rank  and  file  killed.--Co. 
lonel  de  Lima,  colonel  Beridge, 
.  and  captain  Metosa;  lieutenants 
West,  Upton,  Gahan,  Moran, 
Lafey,  Cray,  Cavannah,  Mitchell, 
Mullion,and  Suter,  and  adjutant 
Smith,  and  31  rank  and  file, 
wounded. — Captain  Maher,  lieu* 
tenant  Conway,. and  4  rank  and 
file,  missing. 

Letters  from  Jamaica,  Oct.  25, 
represent  the  late  sickness  in  that 
island  as  more  severe  than  any 
felt  for  twenty  years  past — ^troops 
lost,  500  rank  and  file,  exclusive 
of  officers. 


The  followii^  address  frcm 
the  university  ofOxford  was  pre- 
sented 

*^  To  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  RegenL 

**  We,  his  majesty's  most  dod- 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  chan- 
cellor, masters,  and  scholars  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  beg 
leave  to  approach  your  royal  high- 
ness in  this  alarming  andavral 
state  of  our  country,  with  renewed 
assurances  of  our  zealous  attach* 
ment  to  his  majesty's  person,  fa- 
mily, and  government,  and  to 
that  happy  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  which  is  established  in 
this  realm. 

<«  With  these  sentiments  we  are 
unalterably  inu>ressed.  We  hate 
already  more  tnan  once  been  per- 
mitted to  lay  them  at  your  royal 
hiehness's  feet ;  and  we  are  seo- 
sible  that  the  best  mode,  and  die 
most  acceptable  to  your  royal 
highness,  by  which  we  can  ina- 
nitest  the  deep  conviction  with 
which  they  are  rooted  in  our  own 
minds,  is  by  impressing  them  also 
upon  ihe  minds  of  others ;  and  by 
inculcating  the  doctrines  of  une 
religion  and  the  principles  of  lo7« 
alty  to  the  throne,  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  attachment  to  dw 
constitution,  on  those  whom  we 
are  preparing  for  the  dischaive, 
in  theur  various  stations,  of  du- 
ties inseparably  connected  with 
the  pubhc  interests. 

«*  But  we  view  with  tte  deep- 
est apprehension  the  contiaually 
increasing  e£Fbrts  which  are  made 
to  undemtine,  throughout  the 
country  ,the  ground  woixsof  every 
duty,  both  puUic  and  private; 
and  at  a  time  when  all  authdrity 
is  outraged,  and  all  public  order 
insulted  and  violated ;  and  when 
dangers  of  unusual  magnitade, 
aridng 
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arising  out  of  the  rapid  and  con- 
nected progress  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition,  threaten  both  the  peace 
of  the  community  and  the  per- 
sonal  security  of  individuals,  we 
should  be  equally  wanting  to  our 
feelings  and  our  duty,  it  we  did 
not,  in  this  public  manner,  again 
express  our  abhorrence  of  such 
moTtSf  and  our  anxiety  to  main- 
tain, unimpaired,  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  the  independence  of  the  le- 
gislature. On  these  principles  we 
will  continue  to  act  as  we  trust  we 
have  hitherto  acted.  We  know 
chat  they  are  the  foundations  of 
that  public  happiness  which  our 
country,  by  the  blessings  of  Pro- 
Tidence,  has  enjoyed  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  your 
royal  hi^hi^'s  house;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  a  zealous  and 
active  support  of  them  is  required 
firom  us  by  every  consideration 
both  of  civil  and  religious  duty*'' 

**  Given  at  our  house  of  con- 
▼ocation,  under  our  common  seal, 
this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine^ 
teen/' 

To  which  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  rej^ent  returned  the  follow- 
ing gracious  answer  :-— 

**  I  return  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  this  loyal  and  dutiful 
address.  I  vras  fully  persuaded 
that  the  university  of  Oxford, 
distinguished  as  it  is  for  the 
soundest  principles  of  loyalty  and 
religion,  could  not  contemplate 
without  the  utmost  reprobation 
and  alarm  the  means  so  actively 
employed  to  destroy  public  mo- 
rals at  their  very  source ;  to  bring 
into  hatred  and  contempt  all  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  country ; 
and  ultimately  to  sobvttt  the  whole 


fabric  of  our  constitution^  both 
in  church  and  state.  Such  an 
avowal  of  your  principles,  at  this 
most  important  conjuncture,  is 
highly  gratifying  to  me;  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  ever  con- 
sider it  to  be  your  indispensable 
duty  to  spare  no  exertions  in  in- 
stilling them  into  the  minds  of 
those  intrusted  to  your  care,  as 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  pri-< 
vate  honour  and  happiness,  as  well 
as  of  public  security  and  prospe- 
rity.'* 

Dec.  7. — ^The  rev.  archdeacon 
WoUaston,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  at  his 
tithe-audit,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  depression  in  the  price  of 
grain,  returned  five  per  cent,  to 
the  farmers^— an  example  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Yarmouth,  Dec.  9.-^ We  la- 
ment to  state,  that  the  whole  line 
of  this  coast  presents  a  scene  of 
devastation  and  ruin,  occasioned 
by  the  late  strong  gales  from  the 
eastward.  Wreck  lies  scattered 
at  every  step;  and  the  melancholy 
conclusion  is,  that  several  ships. 
With  their  unfortunate  crews,  have 
gone  down  :  besides  these,  there 
are  many  vessels  stranded ;  some 
of  which  are  so  much  damaged 
as  to  render  them  not  worth  re- 
pairing. Various  articles  have 
been  vrashed  ashore  at  this  place, 
and  a  crew  of  fourteen  men  ar- 
rived in  an  open  boat,  on  Wed- 
nesday, having  been  obliged  to 
quit  their  ship,  which  was  en- 
tangled in  the  sands.  The  vessel 
was  plainly  seen  from  the  sHore, 
and  it  is  hoped  she  will  be  saved. 
It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  re* 
venue  cutters  is  lost. — On  Tues- 
day night,  the  Phoenix,  frpm  Co- 
penhagen, with  a  valuable  cargo, 
bound  for  8t.  Croix,  was  totadiy 
wrecked 
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wrecked  near  this  town*  and  the 
crew  unfortanately  perished. 

A  novel  mode  of  disposing  of 
an  estate  has  been  publicly  an- 
nounced in  Suffolk.  A  house, 
widi  garden  and  orchard,  at 
Tliornaon  and  Thwaite,  is  to  be 
raffled  for  by  one  hundred  sub- 
scribers, at  five  pounds  each* 
Should  the  number  be  completed, 
the  winner  is  to  pay  20/.  and  the 
present  proprietor  10/.  for  the 
good  of  the  company* 

A  single  potatoe  was  cut  into 
eyes  and  planted  in  the  garden  of 
C.  Moore,  esq.  at  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk ;  and  the  produce  was  the 
surprising  quantity  of  a  bushel 
ftkep  without  being  heaped,  and  it 
weighed  64*  lbs.  The  potatoes  are 
remarkably  fine. 

The  presentation  of  a  valuable 
Hving  in  Cheshire  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  lapsed  to  the  uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
following  circumstances :  —  The 
death  of  the  incumbent  being  de- 
clared by  his  physicians  to  be  fast 
approaching  at  Leamington,  a 
person  entmd  into  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  the  next  presenta- 
tion for  6000/.  which  was  exe- 
cuted about  six  hours  before  the 
decease  of  the  incumbent.  This 
sale  is  objected  to  on  two  grounds 
-^Ist,  Tnat  the  patron,  being  a 
catholic,  could  not  sell  the  next 
presentation  atuched  to  the  ad- 
Towson ;  and  2dly,  that,  if  he 
possessed  such  right,  the  convey- 
ance was  not  executed  in  due 
tiroe.-*-The  probability  of  this 
lapse  has  occasioned  considerable 
interest  in  the  university,  the  liv* 
ing  being  estimated  at  1500/.  per 
ann.  Should  such  lapse  be  ad- 
Judged,  the  presentation  will  be^ 
come  elective  in  the  Masters  of 
Arts:  on  the  books  of  the  uni- 


versity several  candidates  have  alp 
ready  declared  themselves. 

The  heir  of  the  ill-fated  Gas- 
tavus,  and  nephew  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  is  now  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  is  to  reside  for  sevml 
months.  He  is  about  19  or  20, 
and  of  a  manly  and  modest  ad- 
dress. 

Some  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh 
have  taken  the  celebrated  calcu- 
lating boy,  Bidder,  under  their 
protection,  and  mean  to  give  him 
a  college  education ;  they  also 
gave  his  father  a  sum  of  money 
to  take  home  to  his  family. 

A  person  named  Smyth,  who 
had  been  twelve  years  church* 
warden  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mi- 
chan,  Dublin,  has  been  tried  for 
a  robbery  of  the  most  atrocious 
description.  After  a  charity  ser- 
mon, while  employed  with  others 
in  the  vestry-room,  to  count  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent, 
he  was  seen  to  pass  bank  notes,  at 
various  times,  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  squeeze  them  into  a 
small  compass,  and  then  slily  pot 
them  into  his  pocket.  He  was 
searched,  and  from  20/.  to  SO/, 
found  on  him.  He  received  sen- 
tence of  transportation  ibr  seven 
years. 

fiO. — Nathan  Bioadhurst  was 
sent  off  to  Lancaster  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  committed  at 
Burnley  on  the  16th  <^  Novem* 
her,  under  the  name  of  Walkw, 
in  company  with  John  Knight. 

The  following  particulars,  r^ 
specting  the  mode  of  living  usual 
with  i&  weavers  of  Glasgow  aid 
the  neighbourhood,  are  curioos 
and  interesting.  They  were  com* 
municated  to  sir  John  Smdair  by 
Mr.  James  Boas,  accomptant  ta 
Glasgow* 

««  weavers  and  their  btoSSk^ 
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bav6  long  been  accastomed  to 
make  potatoes  the  balkiest  part  of 
tbeh-  foody  and  in  the  present  state 
of  their  business  hundreds  can 
get  little  else.  Oatmeal  porridge, 
or  pease  broth,  with  butter-milk, 
or  swattSi  formed  their  breakfast 
and  supper;  but  potatoes  being 
cheaper,  many  now  substitute 
them  for  the  former,  at  least  for 
supper.  Herrings,  cod,  or  ling 
fish,  sometimes  fl^  and  broth, 
'Vith  potatoes  or  oat  cakes,  used 
to  be  their  dinner ;  but  many  are 
now  occasionally  at  a  loss  to  get 
even  potatoes  and  salt.  This  has 
much  decreased  the  consumption 
of  oatmeal,  and  few  now  ever  get 
the  luxury  of  wheaten  bread. 
There  are  ^eat  numbers,  how- 
ever, who  still  make  a  tea  or  cof- 
fiee  breakfast,  with  bread  and  but- 
ter. When  dinner-time  comes, 
tea  or  coffee  again,  with  red  or 
white  herrings,  or  other  animal 
food  if  they  can  get  it ;  and  po« 
tatoes  with  salt,  or  porridge,  or 
sowens  and  butter-milk  to  sup- 
per. But  tea  and  sugar  are  so 
dear,  that  to  make  the  meal  at  all 
comfortable,  stretches  the  feeble 
means  too  much.  That  fare,  how- 
ever, having  once  become  habitual 
with  many,  and  being  more  exhi- 
larating, cannot  by  all  be  given 
up.  Oatmeal  is  at  present  about 
17^  or  18//.  per  pecK,  or  2d.  per 
pound  avoirdupois;  from  six  to 
eight  ounces  will  make  a  good 
plateful  of  porridge  for  a  work. 
ing  man,  wnich,  with  salt,  but- 
ter-milk,  butter,  or  treacle,  may 
cost  in  all,  say  \\(L  A  man teay 
live  on  21  such  meals  for  2s*  Sd, 
per  week.*' 

Oartmoor.*— Notice  has  been 
given  of  the  intention  of  the  chief- 
justice  of  Chester  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  supplying  the  poor  ot  the  me* 


tropolis,  and  a  certain  district 
round  it,  with  employment  and 
subsistence.  The  plan,  we  un- 
derstand, is  to  form  a  joint-stock 
company,  with  an  extensive  capi- 
tal— to  procure  an  act  of  incor- 
porations—and with  provisions  to 
settle  all  claims  of  right  to  pas« 
turage,  &c.— to  convert  Dart- 
moor prison  into  a  metropolitan 
school,  to  which  the  X.ondon  pa- 
rishes may  send  their  children, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  conmion 
elements  of  education,  will  be  em- 
ptloyed  in  the  several  processes  of 
preparing  and  manufacturing  flax 
—and  who,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  may  have 
allotments  of  the  moor,  on  lease» 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  hns^ 
bandry  they  have  been  taught-* 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour 
while  apprentices,  being  bestowed 
on  them  as  a  capital  with  which 
to  set  out.  The  forest  of  Dart- 
moor, containing  more  than  sixty 
thousand  acres,  is  parcel  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  settled  by 
Edward  I.  on  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  on  all  future  eldest  sons  of 
the  king,  who  were  to  have  the 
title  of  dukes  of  Cornwall.  The 
improvement  of  this  tract  of  land 
has  been  often  contemplated.  It 
was  proposed  to  the  council  of 
his  royal  highness  by  Mr.  Robt. 
Fraser,  nearly  30  years  ago,  but 
the  project  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Fraser  made  a  survey  of  the  fo- 
rest thirty  years  ago,  but  since 
that  time  much  practical  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  husband* 
rv,  through  the  application  of 
cnemical  knowledge  to  the  me- 
lioration of  soils.  The  use  of 
lime, in  particular,  has  been  proved 
to  convert  bogs  and  marshes  into 

I>roductive  land;  and,  wherever 
ime  can  tie   procured  on  easy 
terms. 
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terms,  its  efficacy  in  improving 
peat  and  turfy  soils  is  sovereign. 
It  is,  we  understand,  upon  uiis 
manure,  that  the  present  hope  of 
redeeming  Dartmoor  from  steri- 
lity is  founded*  Experience  has 
been  made  of  its  efficacy  for  the 
last  two  years,  by  sir  Thomas 
Tyn^'hitt,  who  has  thereby  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  valuable  flax,  for 
which  he  has  received  the  thanks 
and  the  medal  of  the  Bath  agri- 
cultural society, 

Windsor  Castle,  Dee.  4,  1819.— 
<<  His  majesty's  disorder  has  un« 
dergone  no  alteration.  His  ma- 
jesty was  indisposed  for  two  days 
a  fortnight  since,  but  has  now  re- 
coveredhis  ordinary  bodily  health, 
which  b  TOod  considenng  hb 
great  age.'^ 

A  p;entleman  who  has  lately 
been  m  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty states,  diat  the  appearance 
of  our  ancient  monarch  is  the 
most  venerable  imaginable,  Hb 
hair  and  beard  are  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  the  latter  flows 
gracefully  over  a  breast  which 
now  feeb  not  the  pleasures  or  the 
pains  of  life. — ^When  the  gentle- 
man saw  him,  he  was  dressed  in 
a  loose  satin  robe  lined  with  fur, 
sitting  in  an  apparently  pensive 
mood,  with  his  elbows  on  a  table, 
bis  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and 
seemingly  regardless  of  all  exter- 
nal objects. 

About  4r  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Crooked- 
lane  were  alarmed  by  a  loud 
shriek,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  dreadful  circum- 
stance:—Mrs.  Matthews,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Matthews,  wire-worker. 
No.  9,  Crooked4ane,  had  of  late 
been  in  a  state  of  despondency, 
but  was  getting  better.    At  the 


time  above  stated  she  was  seized 
with  that  dreadful  malady,  and 
at  the  moment  took  a  fine  boy, 
four  months  old,  from  the  cradle, 
and  threw  it  out,  from  the  second 
floor  back  room,  into  St.  Mar- 
tin'f  burial-^und.  She  then 
opened  the  window  on  the  third 
floor,  which  looks  into  Crooked- 
lane,  and  instantly  jumped  ont. 
She  fell  head  foremost  into  the 
road,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
The  infant  was  taken  up  alive, 
but  no  hopes  are  entertained  of  its 
recovery.  A  coroner't  inquest 
was  afteiwards  held  on  the  body 
of  Mrs.  M.  and  a  verdict  of  huiaej 
returned. 

An  alarming  fire  broke  out  at 
Hounslow  on  £e  premises  of  Mr. 
Fagg.  It  happened  in  the  rick- 
yard^  through  Mr.  Fagg  firing  at 
some  sparrows ;  and  three  valu- 
able wheat-ricks  worth  800/.  were 
destroyed.  It  b  thought  diat 
some  wadding  had  lod^d  in  the 
ricks. 

An  inquisition  was  held  at  St. 
Thomas's  hospital  on  the  body  of 
a  poor  man  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  digging  a  grave  (27 feet 
deep)  in  the  church-vard  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph,  BishojK- 
gate  Without.  It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  shoring  boards 
giving  way,  the  sides  of  the  grave 
&11  in,  and  the  deceased  was  bo^ 
ried  up  to  the  chin.  It  was  near- 
ly an  nour  before  the  poor  fellow 
could  be  extricatedfromhbdread- 
ful  situation.  The  deceased  re- 
peatedly cried  out,  «  For  God's 
sake  take  me  out,  or  I  shall  die.*' 
He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  where  he  died.  The  co- 
roner's inquest  returned  a  verdict 
of  Accidental  death. 

The  lord  mayor  held  his  first 
court   of   common  council.   It 
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was  uncommonly  numerous,  and 
the  subjects  to  be  taken  mto  con* 
sideration  were  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest In  the  city.  The  first  pro- 
ceeding was  upon  the  Question  of 
giving  the  usual  thanks  to  the 
late  knrd  mayor  for  his  conduct 
while  in  office.  Mr.  deputy  Wil- 
liams  moved  the  thanks.  An 
amendment,  expressing  strong 
censure,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Blacket,  and  carried. 

The  next  topic  of  discussion 
was,  the  prosecution  instituted 
by  the  court  of  aldermen  against 
Mr.  alderman  Waithman  and 
others,  for  riotously  obstructing 
the  election  of  a  lord  mayor  at 
the  late  common  hall.  Resolu* 
ttons,  declaring  that  the  aldermen 
have  no  controul  over  the  livery, 
prohibiting  the  chamberlain  from 
furnishing  funds  for  such  prose- 
cution, and  recommending  the 
withdrawing  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings, were  moved  by  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  and  carried  without  a 
division. 

.  6.— A  court  of  common  coun- 
cil was  held.  A  report  was  made 
from  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  alder- 
men, m  the  prosecution  which 
they  had  directed  to  be  carried 
on  against  alderman  Waithman 
and  others.  The  committee 
stated  it  to  be  their  opinion,  diat 
such  a  proceeding  was  pregnant 
with  ^resLt  daneer  to  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  London  ;  but  they 
could  take  no  step  in  the  business 
until  it  was  referred  to  the  court 
of  aldermen.  A  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  that  it  be  refer- 
red to  the  court  of  aldermen, 
which  was  carried. 

8.— A  court  of  aldermen  was 
held  at  Guildhall ;  when  the  late 


recommendation  of  the  court  of 
common  council  was  presented  ; 
upon  which  they  immediately 
came  to  a  resolution,  declaring 
"  That  the  court,  from  the  ear- 
liest period,  have  had  the  right 
to  draw,  and  in  the  exercise 
thereof  have  drawn  upon  the 
chamber,  for  the  payment  of  all 
suoh  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as 
well  for  prosecutions  directed  by 
them  as  otherwise,  as  they, 
from  time  to  time,  have  deem- 
ed necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
justice.  That  whilst  the  court  is 
parsuing  its  due  course  of  public 
duty,  it  becomes  highly  impera- 
tive upon  them  to  maintain  and 
defend  their  rights  and  privileges 
against  all  attacks  or  attempts 
that  may  be  made  thereon.  That 
much  as  this  court  would  feel 
gratified  in  acceding  to  the  una- 
nimous recommendation  of  the 
court  of  common  council  to  with- 
draw their  resolution  against  the 
parties  implicated,  could  their 
sense  of  duty  permit  them  to  do 
so,  thev  feel  themselves  bound  to 
enter  their  most  firm  and  decided 
protest  against  the  resolutions  of 
that  court,  and  the  power  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  thereby 
over  this  court,  in  directing  the 
chamberlain  not  to  pay  any  ex- 
penses that  have  been  incurredt 
or  may  be  incurred,  in  respect  of 
such  prosecutions. 

18.— An  accident  occurred, 
which  originated  in  a  false  alarm 
of  fire  having  been  given  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Duff^  dyer,  &c. 
East  Smithfield.  It  appeared  that 
the  niece  of  Mr.  DuflF  awoke  from 
a  sleep  very  much  terrified,  hav- 
ing dreamt  that  the  house  was  on 
fire.  She  shrieked  very  loud, 
the  moment  she  was  awakened, 
"  Fire,  BreV*  and  her  cries 
awoke 
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awoke  Mr.  Duff,  who  slept  in 
•  an  adjoining  room*  He,  suppos- 
ing  her  bedclothes  were  on  £re, 
ran  down  stairs  without  satisfying 
himself  of  the  truth  of  his  appre* 
hensionsy  and  procured  a  pail  of 
water.  He  ran  up  stairs  with 
it  'f  andy  by  some  accident,  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  down 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
bottom,  and  broke  his  neck. 

15.— A  meeting  of  booksellers 
and  printers  was  held  at  the  Lon» 
don  co£fee^house,  to  take  into  con* 
sideration  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
before  parliament  for  more  effec- 
tually preventing  seditious  and 
blasphemous  libels,  Joseph  But- 
terworth,  esq.  in  the  chair.  Se- 
veral resolutions  were  passed, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  "  a  petition  be  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons,  praying 
that  the  same  bill,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation  and  death  for  vendin? 
such  blasphemous  or  seditious  In 
bels  as  in  the  said  bill  are  men- 
tioned, might  not  pass  into  a  law.'* 
In  the  8th  resolution  it  was  justly 
observed,  "  That  a  very  great 
number  of  historical,  political, 
and  religious  works  are  written 
and  composed  and  published  in 
London  at'  stated  periods,  and 
that  most  of  such  works  areof  tern- 
porary  and  immediate  public  in- 
terest, and  that  such  works  issue 
fh)mthe  press  and  pass  through  the 
hands  of  several  different  book- 
sellers, and  many  tliousands 
thereof  are  delivered  to  the  public 
within  a  yery  few  hcurs  after 
their  first  publication,  and  that  a 
previous  perusal  or  consideration 
of  such  works,  by  such  venders 
of  the  same  as  are  not  the  original 
or  first  publisliers,  is  impracti- 
cable/' 


The  clause  reladve  to  trans* 
portation  on  the  second  con- 
viction for  the  same  offence,  was 
afterwards  withdrawn  by  mini- 
sters, and  mitigated  to  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment.  In  conse- 
quence the  following  remarks 
have  been  circulated  by  the  book- 
sellers and  printers  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity.  «<  Wirfj 
respect  to  the  clause  relative  to 
banishment,  the  booksellers  and 
printers  still  feel  insuperable  ob- 
jections.  There  is  certainly  a 
difference  in  thetwo punishments; 
but  although  the  one  be  more 
ignominious  and  degrading  than 
tne  other,  yet  that  of  banidiment 
may  have  a  severity  of  operation 
equal  to  that  of  transportation  in 
most  cases,  and  may  in  some 
ca^s  be  more  severe.  And 
while  inevitable  ruin  attends  ei- 
ther punishment,  the  sufferer  b 
thereby  placed  beyond  the  benign 
influence  of  the  British  consti* 
tution,  and  left  in  a  situation 
from  vrhence  the  crown,  the 
fountain  of  mercy,  cannot  be  sup* 
plicated;  or,  at  best,  suplicaied 
under  disadvantages  from  which 
the  greatest  criminal  is  (rtCf  while 
permitted  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try. These  considerations,  it  is 
presumed,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance with  regard  to  crimei 
like  libel^  which  are  not  specific 
and  certain,  and  which  after  con- 
viction may,  from  that  circum- 
stance,  admit  of  many  extenna- 
tions  not  immediately  apparent. 
And  as  a  principle  of  just  smd 
wise  legislation  has  been  applied 
in  rejecting  the  punishment  of 
transportation  for  the  crimes  men* 
tioned  in  the  bill ;  so  the  book- 
sellers and  printers  venture  to 
hope,  that  the  punishment  of  bs- 
nishment,  hitherto  unknown  (x 
ap«- 
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a  pennanent  measure)  in  the  ju- 
rispradence  of  this  country,  will 
not  be  retained.  They  scarcely 
feel  less  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  being  subject  to  one 
punishment,  than  they  were  of 
being  subject  to  both  ;  and  they 
cannot  but  feel  great  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm  m  the  contem- 
plation of  a  measure  which  in- 
volves every  personal  and  domes^ 
^c  comfort." 

Petitions  have  been  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  from 
numerous  bodies  of  booksellers 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  and  other  places, 
i^gainst  the  newspaper  stamp  du- 
ties bill;  setting  forth  the  ruin- 
ous effects  which  that  measure 
vould  have  on  the  trade  in  ge- 
neral. 

At  Bow-street,  Mr.  sheriff 
Parkyns  was  held  to  bail,  on  a 
charge  of  libel  preferred  against 
him  by  Alexander  Stewart,  esq. 
a  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland.  The  matter  re- 
lates to  a  letter  which  Mr.  Par- 
kyns  had  published  in  an  Irish 
newspaper,  in  Nov.  1818;  wherein 
he  charges  Mr.  Stewart  with  a 
derelict!  on  of  his  magisterial  duty, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  render- 
ing (as  Mr.  Parkyns  supposed) 
proper  assistance  in  taking  his 
servant,  who  had  robbed  him  to 
a  large  amount,  and  whom  Mr« 
Parkyns  had  pursued  from 
London  to  Ireland.  The  ser- 
vant was  ultimately  taken,  and 
convicted. 

n.-^The  following  are  the 
circumstances  attending  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  house  of  commons 
having  declared  him  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege,  in  publish- 
ing some  offensive  remarks  on  the 
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members  s  Mr.Hobhouse/wlthhis 
friend  Mr.M.  Bruce,  was  at  No.  I9 
in  New-street,  Spring  Gardens* 
about  six  o'clock  this  evening, 
when  a  messenger  of  the  house 
of  commons,  acting  as  deputy 
Serjeant  at  arms,  made  his  ap* 
pearance,and  produced  the  speak- 
er's warrant  as  his  authority  for 
taking  Mr.  Hobhouse  into  cus- 
tody. Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he 
considered  the  warrant  to  be  il- 
legal;  and  the  tribunal,  which 
had  condemned  him  unheard,  and 
in  his  absence,  to  be  also  illegal ; 
and  that  he  refused  to  obey  the 
warrant.  The  messenger  replied, 
that  he  had  brought  a  force  with 
him  to  execute  &e  warrant,  and 
the  men  were  in  the  house.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  desired  him  to  carry 
back  his  refusal  to  the  speaker; 
but  the  messenger  said  he  could 
not  quit  him.  *«Then,**  replied 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  you  must  use 
your  force,  for  I  will  submit  to 
nothing  else."  Two  other  me»- 
sengers  soon  after  made  their 
appearance ;  when  the  .first  mes- 
senger, laying  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  said,  **  You  are  my 
prisoner."  Mr.  Hobhouse  then 
replied,  <<  I  must  submit  to  force, 
but  I  protest  against  this  illegal 
seizure,  and  desire  you  to  inform 
the  speaker  thereof,"  Mr.  Hob* 
house  was  immediately  taken  to 
Newgate,  by  two  of  the  messen- 
gers, in  a  hackney  coach. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
vent debtors,  proposed  by  lord 
Althorpe,  has  b^  prmted  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons.  It 
prohibits  officers  of  the  court  from 
taking  gratuities.  The  petition- 
ing creditors  may  cotopel  the 
surrender  of  the  insolvent's  pro- 
perty, which  shall  vest  in  the 
provisional  assignee.    Examinert 
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are  to  be  appointed  by  the  coim 
missioner :  they  are-authorized  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  are  empowered  to  d« 
low  or  disallow  claims  of  creditors, 
snbject  however  to  an  appeal  to 
the  commissioner.  The  assignees 
have  a  power  of  making  compo. 
sitions  with  creditors.  Iir  the 
country,  examiners  may  be  ap* 
pointed  by  justices  c£  the  peace 
at  quarter  sessions^  and  the  com- 
missioner of  the  court  in  Iiondon 
may  direct  prisoners,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  examined  before  jus- 
tsces  at  the  quarter  sessions,  rri*. 
doners,  after  discharge,  becoming 
possessed  of  public  funds,  or  any 
other  species  of  property,  and  re. 
fusing  to  convey  such  property, 
the  court  may,  upon  petition  in  a 
summary  way,  order  such  persons 
to  be  again  arrested. 

The  petition  in  favour  of  Henry 
Stent,  signed  by  14,000  per- 
sons,  has  been  laid  before  the 
prince  regent  by  lord  Sid'mouth. 
His  sentence  is  to  be  conunuted 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  iathe 
House,  of  Correction. 

Thepari&b-officers  cf  St  James's 
have  determined,  to  sink  wells  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  parish,  over 
which  are  to  be  plaiced  handsome 
pumps  of  an  improved  construe* 
tion,  for  supplying  the  inhalntants 
widi  spring-water. 

The  London  sessions  were 
compelled  to  adjourn,  through 
the  non-attendance  of  sufficient 
aldermen  to  form  a  court.  Re- 
corder, jury,  counsel^  and  witness- 
es, all  accordingly  departed ;  and 
six  prisoners,  to  be  tried  for  as- 
saults, were  remanded  till  Jan. 
12,  unless  they  could  procure 
baiL 

t8r— In  the  Sheriff^s  Court, 
Bedford  row,  Compton  v.  Wink- 


worth,  a  jinywas  sworn  to  a$sta 
damages  against  the  defenduit, 
who  .had  suBfered  judgement  to 
psLss  by  default,  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage.  Winkwordi 
was  a  linen-draper,  residing  at 
Guildford;  and  the  plaintifr die 
daughter  of  a  farmer,  living  vrith 
her  mother,  carrying  on  her  de^ 
ceased  husband's %irm :  both  par* 
ties  at  the  time  were  under  21. 
It  appeared/that  matters  had  pro* 
ceededeven  to  purchasing  the  vred- 
ding-ring ;  when  defendant,  with- 
out any  cause,  broke  off  the  match. 
Numerouslettersofdefendantwere 
read,  some  affording  choice  speci- 
mens of  accurate  spelling  and  de- 
licate sentiment.  Of  the  fomoer, 
we  give  a  few  examples  Sas  for 
<  as  '—3^/  for  *  jewel  '-^-iootv  for 
'no*-«^-«0  for  <know* — tolg  and 
loal  for  *  soul  *^iehaciihj  for 
'  shocking,'  and  urali  for  *  »crawL' 
-r*One  letter,  which  was  plated 
Guildford,  October  11,  1817, 
concluded  as  follows : — 

**  I  love  you  to  my  very  heart 
and  loal.  I  love  you  more  and 
more  every  time  I  see  you,  my 
love.  You  are  the  sweetest  of . 
women,  my  life,  my  jft^lt^  my 
lovliest  Girl,  and  my  precioiu 
Lamb.  /  love  you  my  Dior  If.  at 
true  I  sit  iy  the  Fireside .  If  yon 
have  no  time,  look  your  things 
out  for  the  bearer,  please  send 
them  by  your  boy.  With  loTe^ 
and  remain,  ydur's  sincerely, 

"W.  WlHKWOaTH.'^ 

•  «  P.S.  Your  sweet  handwrit- 
ing is  wanting;  hope  you  vriU 
oluige  me  with  it ;  it  not,  I  dull 
be  very  low-spirited.  My  dear 
girl,  hearken  tQ  me, 
'< '  If  you  loves  I,  has  I  lov«s  you, 
« <  no  knife  shall  cut  our  love  in  two.* 

<«  Saturday  night«  12;  o'clock, 
a  few  kisses.'' 

The 
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The  jury  nre  tfaetr  verdict 


23. — la  the  tourt  of  king's 
bench,  lord  Ranelagh  was  found 
guiltj  of  having  applied  sereral 
offenstye  epithets  to  counsellor 
Adolphusy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
vokiog  him  to  i^eht  a  duel.  The 
circumstances  of  this  case  arose 
out  of  a  late  trial  at  the  Middle- 
aex  sessions. 

SI  .—It  appears  by  a  return 
induch  has  just  been  laid  before 


parliament,  that  the  number  of 
male  aiad  female  pauper  childten» 
resident  and  non-resident,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  who 
were  on  the  books  of  the  several 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  mor* 
talitj,  as  chargeable  to  each  parish 
respectively,  on  the  5th  day  (^ 
May  1819,  amounts  to  13,43a-i»> 
The  resident  pauper  children  are 
7,087 ;  the  ^on-resident,  6,S4>5»-«- 
Ttom  twenty-eight  parishes  ilo 
return  had  been  made. 


A  GENERAL  BILL  p/ 

CHMiiimum  and  BoftUu,  from  December  15,  1B18,  b  ])e6ember  14^  1819  M 

,  5  Male*    12,574  >  In  Alt,  I  ^„  .  ,  /Malei     9,6Tl  >  In  nil, 
'^Feinnletl  1,786$  24,300  |  """•^  \  Female  9, 557$  19,22S 


Christened  •( 


BeeienM  in  barUUt 

. 

•    477 

5  and  10-   826 

4»aikd5O-2095f    80  And    90^66 

Diednnderfiyenrt    4779 

10  and  20-   631 

50  and  60. 1918      90  and  lOOT  144 

Between  9  and  5         1771 

20  and  30. 1577 

60  and  70-1600    100  0      102      0 

30and40:-]99O 

70  and  80<>  1230     101  0      103       1 

DISEASES. 

1 

Abseen    •           .       .    82 

B^ropbobia       .        .      2)           CASUaLT1E& 

Apoplexy  and  suddenly    178 

Ibflammation               .  1243 

Broken  Limbs       .        .1 

Asthma       .        %        .799 

InflammAtioii    of    the 

Burnt   ;        •        ,        .27 

Bedridden                           1 

liver            .              .     71 

Drowned                        .97 

Cancer    .     .        .        .81 

InsanUy       .        .        .240 

ExcessiTe  DrinUals  .    v      4 

Childbed   ...          .229 

Jaundice       »        v        .81 

Executed*  .    *              .10 

Conromptldn       .        .  9639 
ConTttluone     .            .  3076 

Measles  .        .            w     695 

Pound  Dead                    .     )0 

Miscarriage        .            .     S 

Fractured 2 

Croup  ...          .91 

Morti6cation       »        ;    399 

Frightened  .          .        .      4 

Oiarrbcea    •          .        .      2 

Old  Age  and  Debility  .  1850 

Killed  by  Falls  and  samd 

Piopsy      •        •            .684 

PUlsy        •            .         ^  202 

other  Accidents     •    b    65 

Z>iopf7iutbebniin    •    .417 

Venereal           •            .     14 

Killed  by  Fighting         .      1 

Dropey  in  the  chest    '.     143 

Rheumatism       .          .10 

Killed  by  UghtniAg      .       1 

Dyeentery                           2 

Rupture        ...    44 

Murdetred    .            .     .      2 

epilepsy    .            .       .       1 

Scrofula         .                .     28 

Poisoned         •    •           ^      8 

Eraptive  diseases                4 

Small  Pos           »         .712 

Scalded    ^    .        .       .      9 

^nrsipelas,  or   St.  An-. 

Sore  Throat  and  Qninsey    1 9 

strsnglea              •        .      i 

thony%  fire       .        .      8 

Spattms    .      •        .        .42 

Sufibcated          .            .   ^  9 

)P€vet      .            •         .  1093 

Still.bom         .            .    673 

iSuicidesr           ...    '85 

Tef^  (Typhns)             .  -57 

Stone        .           •        .     24 

Fistula        ^        •          .6 

Stoppage  in  the  StomAch    18 

Total  266 

Fluk         V          •            .13 

Suddenly           .           .  310 

o<mt   .       .         k    «   41 

Teething      .      .        .502 

HsMBorrhage    .     •           57 

Thrush          k           .    .  118 

HoopitagCbngh        ^    .  750 

Wc 

mDB    b     . 

•  «l 

•  There  have  been  ejteented  in  the  city  of  London  and  «eoniy  of  Surrey,  28 ; 
nnrober  10  only  have  been  reported  te  be  buried  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
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.    BIRTHS  in  the  year  ISig. 

December  1818.  At  Paris,  the 
countess  de  Salis,  a  son. 

In  St.  JamesVsquare,  the  du- 
chess of  St.  Alban's,  a  son. 

At  Belvoir  Castle,  the  duchess 
of  Rutland,  a  son. 

At  Lenoxlove,  near  Hadding- 
ton, lady  Blantyre,  a  son. 

January.  At  Exeter,  the  wife  of 
the  hon.  C.  Langdale,  a  daughter. 

February. '  At  Ashburnhaiti 
House,  Hay-hill,  the  countess  of 
Ashburnham,  a  son. 

At  Westover  House,  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  lady  of  sir  L.  T.  Wor- 
sley  Holmes,,  bart*  a  daughter. 

In  Upper  Grosvenoi'-street,  die 
wife  of  the  hon.  H.  GreyJ^emietf 
a  son. 

Lady  Gardiner,  a  son. 

In  Hamilton-place,  dockeis  of 
Bedford^  a  son. 

March.  At  lord  Bagot's.'BHtb* 
field,  Staffordshire,  lady  Harriet 
Paget,  a.daughter. 

In  Thayer-street^  Manchester- 
square,  the  countess  of  Lusi,  a 
son  and  heir. 

At  To'nbridge  Wells)  mar- 
chioness of  Ely,  a  daughter. 

In  Portman-square,  countess  of 
Manvers,  of  a  daughter. 

At  I'rimony,  near  Bagshot,  die 
wife  of  the  hon.  Alex.  Murray 

i second  son  of  the  late  earl  of 
)unmore),  a  daughter. 
.  At  Hanover,  the  duchess  of 
Cambridge,  oF  a  son ;  and  the 
duchess  of  Clarence,  of  a  daugh- 
ter.—The  former,  we  have  the. 
pleasure  to  say,  is,  with  his  royal 
mother,  doing  well ;  the  latter,  we 
regret  to  add,  only  survived  a  few 
hours.  It  was  baptized  at  nine 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  ac» 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  cnurch 
of  England^  by  the  names   of 


Charlotte  Augnsta  Louisa ;  and 
ex|>ired  at  one  o'clock  in  thl  after- 
noon. 

The  duchess  of  San  Carlos,  a 
daughter. 

The  wife  of  Jo^rab  Richardson.' 
of  Cooksey,  at  Upt6n  Wancn, 
near  Bromsgrov^  oifmr  girls. 

In  Dublin,  the  dadiess  of  Lein- 
ster,  of  a  son;  die  infant  takes 
the  dde  of  marquis  of  Sildaie. 

jffril.  Viscountess  Folkstose,  a 
daughter. 

In  Notdngham-place,visconnt- 
ess  Newf^rtt  of  a  icm  and  heir. 

At  Copenhageot  die  wife  cf 
Augustus  John  Foster,  esq.  kis 
majesty's  envoy  eztraor<&nryind 
ptenipotentiary  at  the  coort  of 
Denmadc,  of  a  son. 

JUy.  At  Eenstngtoa  lUace, 
her  royal  htghxiess  ue  duchess  of 
Kent,  of  a  princess^-^Therewere 
present,  his  royal  hMofi^  the 
duke  of  Sussex,  the  vchbishopof 
Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
.  don,  the  duke  of  Welungtoo,  tbe 
marquis  of  Lansdown,  earl.  Ba- 
diurst,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Vansittart. 

In  Cleveland-row,  the  right 
hon.  lady  Louisa'  Lambtqn,,  the 
lady  of  J.  G.  Lambton>  esq.M.?' 
a  daughter. 

Lady  Charles  Bendnck,  a  son. 

In  Conduit-street,  die  richt 
hon.  lady  James  Stnar^  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Oxford  House,  Grosfener- 
place,  lady  Milton,  of  a  daqghter* 
her  ladyship's  seventh  chSi 

Her  royal  faiglmess^die  duchess 
of  Cumberland;  ef  a  umct,  at  his 
royal  highnesses  hoM  in  Berlin 

At  St.  Gi]es%  nete  Gieat  Tor- 
rington,  Devon,£Iizabeth,  wife  of 
— —  FoUey,  a  journeyman  car- 
penter, of  diree  fine  boys ;  ^o, 
with  the  mothert  are  doing  wdl. 

The 
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Tlie  boys  have  been  christened 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

June,  In  Stanley-place,  Shrews- 
bury, the  wife  of  the  rev.  Richard 
Massey  ;  being  her  twenty-second 
child. 

At  Mitcham  Grove,  the  lady  of 
sir  Thomas  D.  Acland,  bart.  of  a 
son. 

In  Park  lane,  viscountess  Cran- 
ky, of  a  daughter. 

In  New  Norfolk-street,  the  coun- 
tess of  March,  of  a  daughter. 

.  At  Brachlin  Castle  (West- 
meath),  lady  Eleanor Featherston^ 
a  son  and  heir. 

At  Verdi,  in  Italy,  a  woman 
was  delivered  of  five  male  chil- 
dren ;  two  of  them  are  dead,  but 
three  are  still  living,  [In  the  time 
of  Adrian,  a  woman  of  Alexah- 
dria  was  delivered  also  of  five 
sons, .  all  of  whom  lived  to  a  good 
age. 

At  Edinburgh,  countess  Fla- 
haut,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Florence,  lady  Burghersh, 
of  a  son. 

July.  At  Stuart  Hall  (Tyrone), 
the  countess  of  Castlestuart,  of  a 
daughter. 

At    Stockholm,    viscountess 
Strangford,  of  a  daughter. 

At  lester,  N.B.  the  marchion- 
ess of  Tweedale,  of  a  daughter. 

jiti^i.  The  countess  of  £u- 
ston,  of  a  son. 

In  Hertford-street,  May-fatfi 
the  countess  of  Abingdon,  of  a 
sotf. 

At  Blackhouse,  near  Wigton^ . 
the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  Clfffkv,  oiT 
three  sons^  who  are  all  likely  to  do 
well. 

The  wife  of  John  Thelwall, 
police  officer,  of  Liverpool,  of 
one  male  and  two  female  chil* 
dxen ;  the  male  was  bom  aliv^ 
but  died  soon  afterwards* 
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AtYelvertoft,Nortbami>tonthire, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Humfrey, 
of  three  fine  boys,  who  with  the 
mother  are  likely  to  do  well. 

The  grand  duchess  Nikolajewna 
of  Russia,  a  princess,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Maria. 

In  Grosvendr-square,  the  wife 
of  Augustus  Champion  de  Cres* 
pigny,  esq.  a  son. 

The  ref^ing  dudiess  of  Co- 
burg,  a  prmce. 

At  Dawlish,  lady  Frances  Ley, 
a  son. 

In  Curzon-street,'lady  Caroline  ' 
Ann  Macdonald,  of  Clanronald,  - 
of  a  son. and  heir.      ... 
-    At  Cliimber    Park,   Netting- 
liamshire,  *  the  duchess  of  New* 
castle,  of  a  daughter. 
.'     At  Rosier^,  near  Lyndhurst, 
the  '  countess   of    {IrrcJ,   of    a 
daughter. 

Sftmber.  At  Hawkhill,  N.B. 
the  lady  of  the  lord  justice  Clerk» 
of  a  son. 

At  Paris^  the  duchess  of  Berry, 
of  a  princess;  since  named  Louise 
Mane  Theresse  Demoisdle  d'Ai^ 
tois. 

Octokr.  At  Dublin,  the  lady 
countess  Talbot,  of  a  son. 

The  countess  of  lenejf  of  a 
son. 

Lad^  William  Russell,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

Grand  duchess  of  Mecklen^ 
bojngh  Strdttz,  of  a  son* 

Toe  wife  of  a  labouring  man> 
of  the  name  of  Easton,  residing 
at.Cbatham,of  four  chilcben,  three 
^fiieboys  andoiie|^l;  they  were 
all  bom  alin(,btit  £ed  afewbourt 
after* 

Lady  of  to*  C  Wolseley,  bart, 
ofaton« 

Lakfyf  m  HSl-iMet,  Berkeley* 
iq,  tfaewifeof  HenrrBrooghamt 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daoghter« 

(N2)  M* 
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Novmher.  AtHillsboroughythe 
mtrchionisss  of  Downshire,  of  a 
son. 

At  the  South  Parade,  Cork, 
ladf  Audley  of  a  son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  sir 
Alex.  Mackenzie,  of  Avocb,  of  a 
son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Dttodas,  of  Dundas,  of  a  son  and 
Leir. 

At  Brahan  Castle,  Scotland,  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  of 
Seaibrtfa,  of  a  datighter. 

At  Fdham,  viscountess  Rane- 
lagh,  of  a  datoghter^ 

At  Corsham  House,  WHts^  the 
ladyof  faulMethoen^  esq,  of  a 

SOB. 

At  Bekon  Hcmse,  Lincoln- 
ibire,  the  right  hon.  the  countess 
of  .Brownlow,  of  a  daughter. 

Dcamber.  At  the  Hague,  the 
countess  of  Athlone,of  adaughter. 

At  Shugburgh,  Staffordshire, 
▼icconiiteiS'AAsott,  of  a  daughter. 

J^TslRRiAGESintle  year  1819. 

Nev.  1818.  At  the  duke  of 
Athol's,  Dunkeld,  George  Fair- 
nolu),  esq.  of  Greenknow,  county 
Berwick,  to  honourable  Caroline 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  lieu- 
tenant-general  lord  Forbes. 

Richard  Valpy,  esq.  eldest  son 

eldest  daughter  of  Joshua  Rowc, 
of  Torpoinr,  Cornwall. 

Edward  Bullock,  esq.  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Letitia,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  rev.  T 
Pearce,  D.D.  sub-dean  of  his  mal 
jestys  chapel  royal,  and  prebeii- 
dary  of  Chester. 

HT)nourable  Peter  Boyle  de 
Blaquiere,toEliza,  second  daiith- 
ter  of  W.  Roper,  esq.  of  Rath- 
^-imhamCjifrt?,  ^v^i  grand^Jag^ 


ter  of  the  late  honisttrable  and  rer. 
R.  H.  Roper. 

Captain  A.  B.  Valpy,  R.  N. 
third  son  of  rev.  Dr.  Valpy,  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  Robert  Harris^ 
esq.  of  Reading,  banker. 

January  IS19.  Charles  Ducat, 
esq.  M.  D.  to  Charlotte,  third 
daughter  of  W.  Douglas,  esq.  of 
Sloane-street. 

At  Chingford,  Essex,  the  rev. 
Wm.  Lake  Baker,  M.  A.  rector  oT 
Hargrave,  Northamptonshire,  soa 
of  John  Baker,  esq.  of  Hampstead, 
to  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter  t>f 
rererend  Robert  Lewis,  rector  of 
Chingford. 

Reverend  G.  B.  Gbdbold,  M.  A^ 
rector  of  GreathamJ  co.  Hants,  to 
Ellen  Clara,  daughter  of  the  rev. 
T.  Cooke,  and  niece  of  the  bishop, 
of  Durham,  and  viscount  Barring*, 
ton. 

Joseph  Delafielti,  esq.  of  Charles., 
street,  Berkeley-square, .  to  Char- 
lotte, fourth  daughter  of  die  late 
Harvey  Christian  Combe,  esq.  of 
Cobham  Park,  Surrey. 

Thomas  Blair,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Briorhton,toMary,eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  W,  Tomlinson,  esq.  of 
Newark-upon-Trent. 

7.  Fuller Farr,esq.of  Lombard, 
street,  to  miss  Lacon,  daughter  of 
sir  E.  Lacon,  hart. 

John  Carter,  of  Northwold,  esq. 
to  Mary  Anne,  sscond  daughter  of 
W.  G.  D.  Tyssen,  of  FolkBouse^ 
Kent,  esq. 

Marquis  of  Blandford  Co  rig^t 
hon.  lady  Jane  Stewart,  el&t 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Galloway. 

Fjr^derick  Manning,  esa.  eldest 
son  of  W.  Manning,  esq.  M.P.  of 
Co  cabe  Bank,  Kent,  to  EUzabetlv 
Ec>(nunda,  eldest  daughter  of  £«, 
Tv  rnor,  esq.  of  Stoke  Rocbford^ 
(^.  Lincoln. 

At  Paris,  first  according  totfa^ 
rite% 
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rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chiircby  and  afterwards  at  the 
English  ainbassador*s»  Henry 
comte  de  Montesquicfti  Fezensac» 
to  miss  Hammety  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  Benjamin  Hammety  of 
Lombard-street. 

At  Paris,  the  dievalier  de  Fitz- 
JameS)  brother  to  the  dukede  Fitz- 
jamest  to  Helen  Frances,  daughter 
of  Michael  Carmac,  esq.  of  Not- 
tingham-place. 

The  rey.  Wm.  CleaTer,  eldest 
son  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin»  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  sir  D. 
MacKworth,  bart. 

February.  William,  second  son 
of  the  hon.  Mat.  Fortescue,  to 
Isabel  Barclay,  second  daughter 
oi  the  late  James  Christie,  esq.  of 
I>urie,  Fifeshire. 

George  Forbes,  esq.  banker  in 
£dinburgh,to  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  sir  John  Hay,  bart. 

Lord  yiscount  Anson,  to  miss 
LK>uisa  Catherine  Phillips,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  N.  Phillips, 
es^.  of  Slebeck.hall,  Pembroke- 
abire. 

Re-married,  at  Portsea,  the 
right  hon.  lord  Greenock,  de* 
puty-quarter-master  general  to  the 
ycmthem  district,  to  miss  Mather, 
(laughter  of  T.  Mather,  esq.— 
(lis  lordship  was  recently  married 
at  Boulogne. 

Capt.  Charles  Sotheby ,  R.N.  to 
iniss  Jane  Hamilton,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Wm.  lord  fielhs^ven 
9Ik1  Stenton. 

Capt.  Lindsay,  of  the  grenadier 
euaros,  eldest  son  of  the  hon.  R^ 
Lindsay,  of  Balcarras,  to  Mary 
Anne,aaughter  of  the  late  Francis 
Grant,  esq.  of  ^garston. 

John  Jadcson,  esq.  of  the  bo- 
rough, merchant,  to  miss  Flowex, 
in  niece  of  sir  Charles  Flower,  bart. 

At  ?arisy  Charles  Shakerley, 


esq.  eldest  sonof  C.Shakerley,e8q. 
of  Shakerley,  Lancashire,  and  of 
Somerford  Hall,  Cheshire,  to  ma- 
demoiselle Rosalie  d' Avary,  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  d* Ayary.*- 
The' bride  was  giyen  away  by  hfs  « 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. The  dbke  de  Berry,  duke 
de  Guiche,  and  many  other  illus- 
trious personages,  honoured  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence. 

The  right  hon.  lord  Rodney, 
to  Charlotte  Geprgiana,  second 
daughter  of  sir  Charles  Morgan, 
bart.  of  TVedegar^  Monmouth- 
shire. 

March.  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley, 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  lieutenant-col. 
Thomas. 

Honourable  James  Sinclair,  se- 
cond son  of  earl  of  Caithness,  to 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter*of 
G.  Tritton,  esq.  of  West-hiD, 
Wandsworth. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  bart.  of  Md« 
ton  Constable,  Norfolk,  to  Geor^ 
giana  Caroline,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  sir  Henry  Dashwood,  bart. 
of  Kirtlington-park,  Oxfordshire. 

The  earl  of  Duudonald,  to 
Anne-Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis  Plowden,  esq. 

Major-general  Henry  Eustace^ 
brother  to  dowager  ladyTrimlet- 
Xovrvk,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
count  d^Alton,  and  granMAUgh- 
ter  to  Nicholas,  late  lord  Trimfos- 
town. 

The  count  Pio  Cayallt  de  St. 
Germain,  to  Mary- Ann,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Ad- 
dis, esa.  formerly  of  London. 

ApriL  By  special  license,  lady 
Frances  Anne- Vane  Tempest,  t6 
lord  Stewart,  second  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry. 

At  Dublin,  the  hon.  and  rer. 

E.  Wmgfield,  second  sou  of  the 

(NS)  late 
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late  lord  viscount  Powerscourt,  to 
Louisa  Joan»  third  daughter  of 
the  late  hon.  Geo.  Jocelya,  smd 
niece  to  the  earl  of  Roden. 

At  Naples,  the  Infant  of  Spain, 
Don  Francis  Paul,  to  Princess 
Charlotta  Louisa  of  Naples. 

TTie  Infant  Don  Francisco,  of 
Spain,  to  the  princess  Caroline  of 
the  two  Sicilies. 

May.  The  earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire, to  miss  Glover,  of  Keppel- 
street,  Russell-square. 

Hfin:ir7  Brougham,  esq.  M.P*  of 
Brougham,  Westmorland,  to  Ma- 
rianne, widow  of  the  late  J.  Spald- 
ing, esq.  of  Hill-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  and  niece  of  the  late .  sir 
John  Eden,  hart,  of  Windlestone, 
Durham. 

At  Dusseldorff,  Germany,  lieut. 
ffen.  baron  Homoesch,  of  the  Bri- 
tish service,  to  tne  countess  Isa- 
bella, of  Nesselrode  Ereshoven. 

Earl  Temple,  M.P,  eldest  son 
of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  to 
lady  Mary  Cambell,  second  daugh- 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane. 

The  hon«  Richard  Neville  (son 
of  lord  Bniybrook)  to  lady  Jane 
Comwallis.  The  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingban^  was  at  both  weddings. 

Sir  John  WroHe^^,  bart.  to 
the  hon.Mrs.John  Bennett,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  J,  Conyers,  esq. 
of  Copt  Hall,  Esscxt 

J.  T.  Tyrell,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
sir  J,  Tyrell,  bart.  of  Boreham 
House,  Essex,  to  miss  PilkingtCHi, 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  Thomas 
Pilkington,bart. of  Chevet,  York- 
shire. 

The  rev.  John  Earle  Welby, 
son  of  the  late  sir  W.  Earle  Welby, 
bare,  of  Danton  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Felicia  Eliza,  only  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  late  rev.  H.  A.  Holl, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
bishop  lioi-ne, 


June.  Capt.  White  Melville,  of 
the' royal  lancers,  to  lady  Cathe- 
rine Osborne,  only  daughter  of 
the  duchess  dowager  of  Leeds,— 
The  bride  Vas  the  favourite  toift- 
paiiion  and  friend  of  our  lamented 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 

At  St.  George's  Hanover- 
square,  the  right  hon.  lord  Ross- 
more  to  lady  Augusta  Ch arteries, 
youngest  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss  and  March. 

The  hon.  H.  F.  C.  Cavendish, 
M.P,  son  to  lord  Gi  Cavendish, 
to  Frances  Susan,  widow  of  the 
hon.  F.  Howard,  and  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  W.  H.  Lambtoo, 
esq.  M.P. 

F.  P.  Robinson^  esq.  only  son 
of  sir  F.P.  Robinson,  K.C.B.  to 
Harriet  F.  E  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  Meares,  esq.  of  Eastin- 
ton,  Pembrokeshire. 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive,M.P. 
of  Oakley  Park,  second  son  of 
die  earl  of  Powis,  to  lady  Harriet 
Windsor,  daughter  of  the  late  and 
sister  of  the  present  earl  of  Ply- 
month. 
•  I.  R»  G.  Graham,  esq.  MJ.  d- 
dest  son  of  sir  James  Graham, 
bart.  of  Netherby,  to  Fanny  Cal- 
lender,  youngest  daughter  of  Jas, 
Campbell,  esa.  of  Ardkinglai. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York  gave  the  bride  away,  and 
her  royal  highness  the  ducliess  of 
York  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  hon.  Wro.  Cust,  MP.  to 
Sophia,  daughter  of  the  lateThd- 
mas  Newnham,  esq.  of  Soutbbo* 
rough,  Kent. 

.  Cnarles  Drummond,  jun.  es<). 
to  hon.  Mary  Dulcibella  Eden, 
sister  to  lord  Auckland. 

At  Paris  (first  at  the  church  rf 

die  Assumption,  rue  St.  Honore, 

and  afterwards  at  the  chapel  of 

Che  English  ambassador^  ^^  '" 
presence 
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j>resence  of  h!s  excelleDcy}^  col. 
the  cpznpte  de  MondrevilIe»  of  tfa? 
kinj^s  garde  da  corps^  knight  of 
the  royal  and  military  order  of 
St.  Loais»  commander  of  the  le- 
eton  of  honour,  &c.  to  lady  Maria 
Caroline  Brudenel  Bruce^  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Aylesbury, 

William  Yates  Peel,  esq.  MJ?. 
for  Tamworth,  and  second  son  of 
sir  Robert  ^eel,  bart.  to  lady  Jane 
Moore,  second  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Mount  Cashell. 

The  hon.  Frederick  Sylvester 
North  Douglas,  only  son  of  lord 
Glenbervie,  and  M.P.  for  Ban- 
bury, to  Harriet,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Wrightson,  esq.  of 
Cusworth,  Yorkshire. 

The  hon.  capt.  Robert  Rodney, 
R.N.  brother  to  lord  Rodney,  to 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
lateThomas  Dennett^  esq.  of  Lock 
Ashurst,  Sussex. 

July.  At  Carlsruhe,  the  mar- 
grave Leopold  of  Baden,  to  the 
princess  Sophia  Wilhelmina, 
daughter  of  the  ex-king  of  Swe- 
den, Gustavus  ly.  and  queeii  Fre- 
deric^.     , 

The  hon.  capt.  Perceval,  R.N. 
eldest  son  of  lord  Arden,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Hornby,  esq. 
of  Titchfield. 

Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard, 
esq.  to  Sophia  Charlotte,  dauj^hter 
of  the  late  sir  David  WiUiams, 
bart.  of  Sarratt,  Herts. 

The  rev.  H.  E.  Graham,  of 
Hendon,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  sir  George  Leeds, 
bart. 

Sir  iWjUiam  Leeds,  bart.  of 
Croxton  Park,  Cambridgeshire,  to 
Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  Ows- 
ley Rowley,  esq.  of  the  Priory, 
Su  Neot's. 

August.  WalteTi  eldest  son  of  ^ 
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RichdM  LnM»  esq.  late  M^P.for 
Wilts,  to  Mary  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  right  hon.  Archibald 
Colquhomi,lora  register  of  Scot- 
laiuL 

Sir  H.  R.Calder,  bart.  of  Park 
House,  Kent,to  lady  Frances  Se- 
lina  Pery,  third  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Limerick. 

The  earl  of  Uxbridge,  son  of 
the  mkrquis  of  Anglesea,  to  xoMs 
£•  Campbell,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Campbell,  t.q.  olF 
Shawfield,  and  niece  to  tht  duke 
of  Argyle. 

Thomas  Tray  ton  Fuller  Elliott 
Drake,  esq.  of  Nuttwell^court, 
and  of  Buckland-Monachorum, 
Devon,  nephew  of  the  late  lord 
Heathfield,  to  Eleanor,  only 
daughter  of  James  Halford,  esq. 
of  Piccadilly,  and  of  Lalehan^ 
in  Middlesex. 

James  Macdonald,  esq.  M.P. 
eldest  son  of  sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald, to  the  lady  Sophia  Kep- 
pel,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Albemarle. 

Lieut.-col.  hon.  James  H.  Keith 
Stewart,  M.P.  (brother  of  the  earl 
of  Galloway^,  to  Henrietta  Anne, 
second  daugnter  of  the  reverend 
Spencer  Madan,  D.D. 

Lient.*col.'  Steele,  Coldstream 
guards,  to  lady  Elizabeth  Mon- 
tague, daughter  of  the  duke  9f 
Manchester. 

The  earl  of  Roseberry,  to  the 
hon.  miss  Anson,  sister  to  the  right 
hon.  lord  viscount  Anson,  and 
grand-daughter  of  T.W.Coke,  esq. 
ofHolkhara.hall,M.P.forNorfolk. 

September.  Edward  Stanley,  esq. 
of  Cross  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  lady 
Mary  Maitland,  second  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

James  Bradshaw,  esq.  to  Char- 
lotte, youngest  wstfer  to  sir  Tyr- 
whitt  Jones,  bart. 

(N4)  Colonel 
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Clolonel  Thomas  White»  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  militia^  (eldest 
son  o/Luke  White,  esq,  of  Wood- 
lands, M.P.)  to  the  hon*  Juliana 
Vereker,  daughter  of  lordviscoant 
Gort. 

Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  hart,  of 
YoulAon,  Devonshire,  to  Char- 
lotte, youngest  daughter  of  sir 
James  Hamlyn  Williams,  bart.  of 
Clovelly  Court,  Devonshire, 

Sir  J.  Walter  Pollen,  hart,  of 
Redham,  Hants,  to  Charlotte  Eli- 
zabeth, only  daughter  of  the  late 
rev,  J.  Craven,of  Charlton  House, 
Wiltshire. 

T.  B,  Parkyns,  esq,  son  of  the 
late  sirT.  Parkyns,  bart.of  Bunny- 
park,  to  Charlotte  Mbtj,  eldest 
daughter  of  G.  Smith,  esq,  of 
Hemshill,  both  in  Nottingham- 
shire. 

Tlie  marquis  deChesnel,lieut«- 
col.  of  the  legion  of  li^ht  infismtry 
of  the  Pyrenn6es  OrientaleS;^  to 
MaiY  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
brigadier-gen.  sir  Samuel  Ben« 
thsun,  R.S.G.  of  Berry-lodge, 
bants. 

Sir  Edward  StanleySmith,bart. 
fof  Nearenham,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Denis  Dugfgin,  esq.  of 
|Unsale« 

Lord  viscount  Bdgrave,  to  lady 
pUz^betli  Marr  Leveson  Gower, 
joungest  daughter  of  tfaelate  mar- 
quis of  Stafford. 

Michael  Stewart  Nicholson, esq. 
of  Camock,  elde^  son  of  sir  Mi- 
chaelStewart,  bart,  to  Eliza  Mary, 
daughter  of  Rob,  Farqmhar,  esq. 
of  Portland-place. 

James  Robertson,  eldest  son  of 
sir  Henry  Hervey  Aston  Bruce, 
bart.  of  Down-hill,  to  Ellen, 
Touneest  daughter  of  the  late  R. 
Bamtord  Hesketh^esq.of  Gwrych- 
^all|  and  of  Bamford-hall, 


*  Major-general  sir  Herbert  Tay* 
lor,  to  Charlotte  Albinia,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Edw.  Dis« 
browe,  esq. 

Sir  Francis  Brian  Hill,  R.T.  S, 
to  Emily  Lissey,  youngest  daugfa^ 
ter  of  late  Thos.  Jell  Powys,  esq, 
of  Berwick- house. 

October^  At  Ratisbon,  count 
Charles  Westerholt,  eldest  son  o( 
count  Westerholt,  to  his  cousini 
miss  Harriet  Spencer,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  hon.  W.  R.  Spen- 
cer, amd  grand-dauehter  of  the 
right  honourable  £>rd  Charki 
Spencer, 

At  Vienna,  the  prince  royal  of 
Saxony,  to  the  archduchess  Caro* 
lineot  Austria* 

Sir  JamesDalrympleHay,bart 
of  Park-place,  to  EBzabetfa,  eldeit 
(Taughter  of  lieut.-gen.  sb  John 
Heron  Maxwell,  bait. 

At  .St.  Jstoes's  church,  by  the 
bishop  pf  London,  the  rev.  Iieiuy 
Riddell  Moody,  only  surviving 
son  of  Robert  Sadleir  Mood]^,  esq, 
formerly  one  of  the  comnoissionen 
for  vietuallin^  his  majesty's  navy, 
to  Althea  Jane,  second  daughter 
of  the  rev.  Francis  J.  H.  Wollait 
ton,  archdeacon  of  Essex. 

At  St,  Petersbure,  col.  le  comie 
Guttara  Manns  d'ArmfUt,  aid* 
de»camp  to  nis  majesty  the  em- 
peror (^Russia,  to  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Brooke^  esq. 

November.  Sir  Nicholas  Cosway 
Colthurst,  bart.  of  Ardruffl,  co. 
Cork,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Corkt 
to  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  George 
Vesey,  esq.  of  Lucan  House,  co. 
Dublm. 

Rear-admiral  ^  David  Milne» 
K.C.B.  to  the  daughter  of  the  law 
G.  Stephen,  esq.  of  the  island  of 
Grenada. 
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DEATHS  m  the  year  1819. 

December  18181  At  his  hoase  in 
6t.  James's-square,  after  having 
been  reduced  to  a  sute  of  extreme 
debility  by  an  excruciating  disease 
with  which  he  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years  afflicted,  and  from  which 
bis  age  precluded  all  chance  of 
recovery,  sir  Philip  Francis,  K^B. 
Alexander  Graeme^  esq.  ad« 
mind  of  the  red,  who  lost  an  arm 
under  sir  Hyde  Parker  at  the 
JDoeger-bank« 

At  Weymouth,  in  his  84th  year, 
Philip  Coales,  esq.  of  Bath. 

At  Moyns,  in  the  parish  of 
Steeple  Bumpstead,  in  his  95di 
year,  George  Gent,  es<}«  upwards 
of  fifty  years  a  magistrate  for  the 
county. 

Aged  77,  Rabbi  .Alexander" 
Bamett,  chief  lecturer  of  the  Sy- 
naeogue,  Portsea« 

At  Castleacre,  in  her  88th  year, 
Anne,  relict  of  rev.  L.  Framing- 
bam,  formerly  rector  of  West 
Walton. 

At  Bath,  in  his  87th  year,  rev. 
William  Maxwell,  D.D.  of  Falk- 
land, CO.  M onaghan,  a  gentleman 
of  a  most  respectable  Insh  family, 
who  for  nearlv  fifty  years  had 
resided  chiefly  m  that  city. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  19,  shortly 
9fter  giving  birth  to  a  son  and 
heir,  uie  wife  of  hon.  Charles  Noel 
Noel,  of  Barham  Court,  and  se- 
cond daughter  of  hon.  sir  George 
Grey,  hart,  commissioner  of  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  wife  of 
rev.  Dr.  Brunton.  As  a  novelist 
her  pen  was  consecrated  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  virtue.  The 
author  of  "  Self  Control"  and 
••.Disciplme**  has  prematurely  ter? 
minated  her  honourable  career  in 
the  flower  of  life.«T*Mr8?  Brup^n 


was  a  native  of  North  Britain. 
Her  childhood  was  chiefly  spent 
in  the  Highlands ;  and  it  is  not 
improbabte  that  these  early  habits 
of  seclusion  conspired  with  native 
endiusiasm  to  give  her  character 
that  romantic  bias  which  is  in  ge- 
neral unfavourable  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  its  possessor.  It  is  impos-* 
sible  without  feelings  of  tender 
commiseration  to  a^ert  to  Mr$. 
Brunton's  death ;  she  expired, 
shortly  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  lifeless  infant,  the  sole  offspring 
of  that  harmonious  conjugal  vnion 
which  during  20  years  had  been 
crowned  wim.a-more  than  ordi- 
nary portion  of  human  felicity^ 

At  Dublin,  hon.  Mrs.  Jocelvn, 
relict  of  hon.  G.  Jocelyn,  brotner 
to  the  earl  of  Roden. 

At  Waterford,  the  rev.  S.  Mon- 
sell.  The  affairs  of  this  extraor- 
dinary eccentric  character  appear 
to  be  involved  in  great  mystery- 

In  his  86th  year,  the  marquis 
Du  Lau,  a  general  oflicer  in  the 
French  army,  and  a  knight  of  St. 
Louis.  He  served  under  marshal 
Saxe,  and  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age  was  wounded  at  the  ^ge 
of  Bergen  op  Zoom. 

At  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in  her 
101st  year,  Madelaine  Duree. 
She  had  by  one  husband  twenty- 
two  sons  and  one  daughter ;  nine- 
teen of  the  sons  fell  in  battle. 

.  At  Stockholm,  in  his  58th  year. 
Dr.  Olof  Schwarta,  perpetual  se- 
cretary to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
professor  of  botany,  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  knight  of 
the  polar  star,  and  of  Wassa.— r 
Since  the  death  of  Linnxus  he 
was  the  4rst  botanist  of  Sweden, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Europe.  Two  plants  perper 
tuate  his  name. 

^a^uary   1819«    At   his    seat, 
StoJ^est 
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Stokestown  House,  cOt  Hoscomr 
xnoH;  in  his  81st  year,  the  right 
hon.  Maurice  Mahon,  lord  Hart- 
land,  baron  Hartland  of  Stokes- 
tovm,co.  Roscommon,  a  governor 
of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  &c. 

In  Gower-street,  London,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  86,  after  a  eood 
and  useful  life,  indefatigable  in 
every  public  duty,  and  affectionate 
in  every  social  relation,  the  rev. 
William  Morice,  D.D.  the  senior 
'  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  rector  of 
AUhallows,  Bread-street,  and  se- 
cretary of  the  society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts. 

AtSomer&Town,inhis91st  year. 
Dr.  John  Walcot,  well  hofSvm  to 
the  literary  world  under  the  name 
of  Peter  Pindar. 

At  Greenwich,  in  her  7^th  year, 
Mrs.  Jane  Potts,  sister  of  Cuthbert 
Potts,  esq.  surgeon,  formerly  of 
Pall  Mall,  now  of  Kingsdowlie, 
near  Faversham,in  Kent. 

At  Aston  Clinton,  Bucks,  dow- 
ager lady  Williams,  relict  of  sir 
David  Williams,  bart  of  Sarratt^ 
Herts. 

In  his  91  It  year,  P.Hepburn, 
esq.  of  Chesham,  Bucks. 

At  Melbury,  Dorset,  Caroline 
countess  of  Ilchester.  She  was 
second  daughter  of  the  right  hon. 
and  right  rev.  lord  George  Mur- 
ray, late  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  was  niece  to  the  dukeof  Athol. 
Her  ladys]>ip  was  married  Febru- 
ary 12,  1812. 

Suddenly,  of  violent  derange- 
ment, arising  from  an  extraordi- 
nary determmation  of  blood  to  the 
head,  Mr.  Tokely,  the  actor.  The 
first  symptoms  of  delirium  were 
exhibited  only  on  the  Ttb  of  Ja- 
nuary. His  abilities  were  first 
introduced  to  public  notice  by  Mr. 
Colman*  Though  the  parts  he  so 
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well  performed  wc/e  chiefly  of 
the  coarse,  blunt,  and  even  brutal 
kind,  he  was  in  private  life  a  weJl- 
behaved  and  good-natured  man. 
He  has  left  a  wife  and  children. 

At  Paris,  the  count  de  Beau- 
harnais,  formerly  a  senator,  father 
of  the  grand  duchess  of  Baden. 
He  was  son  of  madame  de  Beau- 
harnais,  well  known  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  for  her  different 
amusing  productions  ;  and  v-as 
cousin  of  count  Alexander  de 
Beauharnais  (member  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly),  and  of  the 
empress  Josephine* 

At  Paris,  aged  92,  the  abbe 
Morellet,  dean  of  the  French 
academy. 

At  his  seat  of  fimton  St 
George,  Somerset,  in  his  6Sd  year, 
the  right  hon.  John  earl  Poolett, 
viscount  and  baron  of  Hintca  St 
George,  lord  lieutenant  and  costos 
rotulorum  of  the  county  of  So- 
merset, knieht  of  the  most  ancient 
order  of  the  thistle,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  colonel 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Somerset 
militia,  and  of  the  eastern  regi- 
ment of  yeomaiu7  cavalry,  aod 
recorder  of  Bridgewaler. 

At  the  Hague,  in  her  74th  vcar, 
the  countess  dowager  of  Athlone, 
relict  of  Fred.  Christian,  earl  of 
Athlone,  who  died  at  Teddmgton 
in  180S. 

At  Chelsea,  in  her  S6th  year, 
Mrs.  Lindegren,  relict  of  the  late 
Charles  Lindegren,  esq. 

Mr.  James  Adlard,  printer,  of 
Duke-street,  West  Smithfield  and 
Bartliolomew-dose.  Hehad  taken 
leave  of  his  dauffhter,  on  hoc  re- 
tuminc;  to  school,  about  an  hour, 
when  he  was  seized  with  spasms 
in  the  stomach,  which  terminated 
his  existence  in  the  short  space  of 

a  single  hour. 

At 
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At  Tnrickenham-lodge^Twick- 
en1iam-conimoD»aged  87tFrances, 
relict  of  the  late  Adam  Moore,  esq. 
of  Norfolk-street. 

In  his  80th  year,  rev.  Charles 
JeffryesCottrell,  rector  of  Hadley, 
Middlesex,  and  of  North  Wal- 
thaiSy  Hants. 

Aged  S5,  George  Parker,  esq. 
of  Newton-hall,  near  Chester. 

At  Rosiere,  near  Lyndhurst,  in 
the  New  Forest,  in  his  47th  year, 
the  earl  of  £rrol,  one  of  the  six- 
teen peers  of  Scotland,  hereditary 
lord  high  constable,  and  knight 
mareschal  of  Scotland,  lord  com- 
missioner to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Aged  90,  Mr.  alderman  Tho- 
mas Foster,  of  Lincoln,  and  father 
of  the  lateT.  Foster,  gent,  of  Bury 
St.  £dmnnd*s.  He  served  the 
ofEce  of  mayor  in  tlie  years  1782 
and  1793. 

At  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  aged  83, 
Mrs,  Mary  Vesey,  sister  of  Uie  late 
Mr.  Vesey,  surgeon,  of  Thorpe-le 
Soken,  Essex,  sincerely  lamented 
hj  her  relatives  and  friends,  and 

freatly  respected  for  hdr  amiable 
isposition. 
At  Leighton-hall,  in  her  84th 
year,  Mrs.  Richmond,  relictof  H« 
Richmond,  M.D,  late  of  Bath, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Atherton,  esq. 
late  of  Walton-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Bulwell,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
90,  a  veteran  named  Gent,  nn*- 
Iherly  well  known  in  Nottingham 
as  a .  ^ller  of  besoms.  He  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Minden  in  1759> 
where  he  lost  both  his  legs,  and 
had  them  amputated  above  the 
knees.  The  case  of  a  person  sur- 
viving such  a  loss  for  60  years  is 
believed'  to  be  unprecedented.  He 
travelled  generally  on  an  ass ;  and 
appearing  in  an  old  uniform,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention. 


At  Leslie  House,  Fifeshire,. 
Harriet  Evelyn,  countess  of  Ro* 
thes,  and  wife  to  George  Leslie, 
esq.  by  i^hom  she  has  left  five 
children.  She  has  only  survived 
her  father  two  years.  Her  titles 
descend  to  her  eldest  son,  now  in 
his  1 1th  year. 

At  his  seat,  Caher  Castle,  co. 
Tipperary,  in  his  44th  year,  the 
right  hon,  Richard  Butler,  earl  of 
GrIenjitaU,  viscount  Caher,  baron 
of  Caher,  a  governor  of  the  County 
of  Tipperary,  a  trustee  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  &c. 

At  Loudwater,  ne'ar  High  Wy- 
combe, aged  91»  Williadi  Uavies, 
esq. ;  who  in  1786  founded  and 
endowed  the  chapel  at  Loud- 
water. 

Near  Whitehaven,  aged  105^ 
John  Scott,  well  known  as  a  ship* 
borer;  in  which  occupation  he 
walked  every  morning  until  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  from  his 
residence  to  Whitehaven,  a  di- 
stance of  three  miles.  He  was  a 
musical. performer,  and  a  maker 
of  musical  instruments,  having 
made  the  fiddle  upon  which  he 
taught  himself  to  play,  and  after- 
virards  many  things  of  the  same 
kind.  He  has  left  a  widow  in  her 
94th  year. 

At  Chesterfield,  aged  85,  Ca- 
therine, relict  of  the  kte  reverend 
Edward  Heathcote,  of  East 
Brid|;eford,  Notts,  eldest  and  last 
surviving  of  the  diree  daughters 
and  co-heiresses  of  R.  Hacker, 
esq.  formerly  of  East  Bridgeford. 

At  Glanton,  Northumberland^ 
aged  97>  Mr.  Edward  Potts,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Potts,  solicitor,  of 
Seijeant's'inn,  Fleet-street. 

Ftfbruary,  At  Dumfries,  in  her 
91st  year,  Mrs.  Isabella  Kelbum, 
telict  of  Mr.  Allan  M<Lachlan, 
prin;t«r  and  bookseller. 

At 
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AtBeccksy  tn  her  83d  year^liifn. 
Alexander,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Akz^ider  of  that  town,  and  sister 
of  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
EUingham  in  Norfolk. 

Xn&ean*street,  Sbho^  Mr.  Har- 
low, portrait  and  historical  painter. 

At  the  College  in  Shrewsbury, 
in  bis.84di  year,T.Pemberton,esq. 

In  Hackney-road,  aged  85, 
Hannah,  relict  of  Mr.  H.  L.Okey, 
late  of  the  Custo9i-house. 

At  Aberdeen^  in  bis  eiehty- 
second  year,  professor  Wmiam 
Ogilvie,  of  the  King's  college  of 
^at  city. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  22,  John 
Sackhouse,  a  native  of  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland. 

At  Islington-green,  in  his  89tb 
year,  Thomas  Hodson,  esq. 

At  Ashton  HaU,  Lancashire, 
m  his  80th  year,  the  most  noble 
Archibald  duke  of  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Chatelherault, 

Charles  IV.  the  former  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  who  died  at 
Rome  on  the  20th  of  January, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  III.  and  of 
Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony. 

At  Enmore  Parsonaee,  Somer- 
setshire^  aged  84*,  Mrs.  Poole. 

In  her  101st  year,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Kose,  of  the  Woodlands  of  Hope, 
Derbyshire,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pan.  Rose,  of  th^t  place.  She  re* 
tained  her  faculties  nearly  to  the 
last.  Her  descendants,  at  her  de- 
cease, consisting  of  children, 
grand-childrpn,  and  great  grand* 
children,  were  found  to  be  in  num- 
ber ^14  persons  living,  besides 
^bout  50  ahre^dr  dead. 

At  Home,  in  his  22d  year,  the 
bon.  B.  C.  Colyear,  son  of  viscount 
Milsintown,  and  grandson  of 
Bro wnlow,  late  duke  of  Ancaster, 
by  his  only  daughter. 

In  her  83d  year,  Mrs.  Frosty 


relict  of  the  late  Mr.G.  Froity  of 

Long-Melford,  Suffolk. 

In  his  88th  year,  having  sur- 
vived Mrs.Comwell  only  twelve 
days,  Emerson  ComweU,  eiq.  of 
Ipswich. 

Afi;ed82,  I.  Josselvn,  gent,  of 
Copdock  near  Ipswich. 

In  his  89th  year,  at  the  Bailey* 
House,  Winston,  Mr.  Thomas 
Farrer.  In  the  above  parish  (coiw 
sisting  of  a  population  under  SCO) 
there  are  now  IS  persons  livh^, 
whose  united  ages  amount  to  10& 
years,  being,  on  an  average,  more 
than  81  years  each* 

At  Gislineham,  Norfolk,  aged 
88,  Frances  Sparrow  Reeve^  rdkt 
of  Richard  Reeve,  and  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Reeve,  of  Norwich. 

At  Paris,  of  an  inflammation  of 
the^  brain^  lord  Spencer  Stanly 
Chichester,  brother  of  the  marquis 
of  Donegal. 

In  her  88th  year,  Elisabeth,  r^ 
lict  of  the  late  F.  Havres,  esq.  of 
Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 
^  At  Chichester,  in  his  59th  year, 
sir  George  Murray,  |^.C*B«  ^icf 
admiral  of  the  red^ 

At  his  house  i^  Hari-sCreet, 
Bloomsbury,  in  his  84th  year. 
Daniel  Sutton,  es<^.  formerly  of 
Sutton  House,  KeQsiagton  Gorea 
and  since  of  the  M^ison^sttCb  Lut 
gatestone,  £^i(. 

At  Soii^thgate,  the  five  foUow** 
ing  children  of  A.K,  Mackenzie^ 
esq. ;  Elizabeth,  ^ed  13  years  | 
Augusta,  ag^  10  v^ars ;  IsabeUa* 
aged  9  yes^-s  s  Anne  Tifalandj 
aged  8  ye^^ ;  ^d  James  Webster^ 
aged  two  years  and  a  half.  These 
children  a^l  died  in  ten  days,  of 
ulcerated  sore  throats  and  inflamt 
mation  on  the  windpipe. 

In  London,  in  his  94ch  jeara 
sir  Robert  Mackretb,  kni^  of 
Ewhurst. 

At 
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At  Broiekj,  aged  85,  rer.  3. 
Cope. 

At  Thrandeston,  aged  90»  Mr. 
John  Filby. 

In  his  8Sd  year,  Samuel  Tayler, 
esq.  senior  alderman  of  Deyizes. 
He  had  served  the  office  of  mayor 
of  that  borough  five  times. 

In  Blake-streety  York,  in  his 
84th  year»  the  rev.  J.  Deere 
Thomas,  D.  D.  rector  of  ELirby 
Muperton. 

Ine  rev.  Michael  Corcoran, 
titular  bishop  of  Leighlin  and 
Kildare. 

March,  At  the  advanced  age. 
•f  81,  sir  Walter  Farquhar,  bart. 
physician  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent. 

In  Hertford-street,  in  her  47th 
Tear,  Catherine  Octavia  lady  £1- 
lenborough,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  marquis  of  Xondoncferry, 
sister  of  lords  Castlereagh  and 
Stewart,  and  niece  of  marquis 
Camden.  She  was  bom  Oct.  14, 
1772,  and  married  to  the  hon. 
Edward  Law,  now  lord  Ellen« 
borough,  Dec.  11, 1813. 

At  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
in  his  50th  year,  the  hon.  J.  T. 
Capel,  second  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Essex.  He  was  married  to 
lady  Caroline  Paget,  eldest  dau. 
\cli  ^e  late  earl  of  Uxbridge. 

^  Norwich,  in  her  89th  year, 
:Mai7^  jelict  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
jMurray,  /»f  that  city. 

^t  JBa^  Aged  88,  the  relict  of 
"Tj.  WestOTL  ^sq«  of  Abington, 
.C^abridge^ir^  and  mother  of 
•the  late  rear-^dniiral  Western,  of 
Tatdngsto^-^plaq^,  jguflFolk.  ^ 

Almost  u;amedia,]telf  on  his  re* 
turn  to  Paris,  .covipt  ]^t:^;nault  de 
Saint  Jeani  d' A^gdy^ 

At  Munich,  me  Nestor  of  the 
German  philosofiten^  ^e  cele- 
brated Fredmck  iieftri  Jappbi, 
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privy  counseUor  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria. 

In  the  Clapliam-road,  aged  71 » 
Edward  Parratt,  esq.  clerk  of  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  lords. 

At  his  prebendary-house  in 
DeanVyard,  Westminster,  the 
rev.  William  Douglas,  M.  A« 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
chancellor  canon  residentiary,  and 
precentor  of  Salisburv#  He  was 
son  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Douglas^ 
bishop  of  that  see  %  and  was  edu^ 
cated  at  Christ-churdi,  Oxford  | 
M.  A.  1792. 

At  East  Stoke  Park,  Wilts^ 

Sed  86,  Joshua  Smith,  esq.  late 
.  P.  for  Devizes,  which  borough 
he  represented  SO  years. 

Aged  83,  William  Hey,  esq. 
F.  R.  S.  alderman  of  Leeds,  and 
late  senior  surgeon  to  the  Leeds 
general  infirmary ;  author  of"  Ob- 
servations on  Surgery,''  and  a 
«  Treatise  on  the  Blood.*' 

At  Paris,  aged  84,  the  cele- 
brated Portuguese  poet,  Fran- 
cisco Manuel. 

Lady  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
late  H.  Drummond,  esq.  and  aunt 
of  the  marquis  of  Northampton. 

In  Weymouth  Street,  aged 
^i  Anne,  dowager  marcbiontss 
Townshend,  relict  of  the  most 
noble  George,  first  marquis 
Townshend,  of  Rainham  Hall, 
Norfolk.  She  was  daughter  of 
the  late  sir  William  Montgomery^ 
bart. 

In  his  90th  year,  the  rev.  Ed- 
mund Fisher,  rector  of  Dnxford 
St.  Peters,  formerly  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  M.  A. 
1756. 

At  Norwich,  Mr.  C.  Grimnaer, 
aged  101,  buyer  of  rabbit  skins 
till  two  or  three  days  before  his 
death. 

April  At  Paris>  in  his  67th 
year, 
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rear,  die  nght  hon.  Charles,  ninth 
lord  Dormer,  of  Peierlev  House, 
in  the  county  of  Budcingbam,  and 
Grove  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick. 

'  At  Standon,  Herts,  Richard 
Goff^  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
1*13  years  !  He  has  left  a  wife  in 
her  ^Tth  year,  and  three  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  but  17,  and 
the  youngest  two  years  and  a 
half  old. 

In  Percy-street,  aged  88,  R. 
Ha  worth,  esq.  late  of  Chancery- 
lane,  father  of  the  society  of  apo- 
thecaries, &c.  &c. 

At  Peckham,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, in  I  he  90ih  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs*  Sarah  Blackwood,  relict  of 
S*  Blackwood,  esq.  of  Pitreavie, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  Crayford'in 
Kent,  and  late  of  Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

At  Paris,  the  hon,  Charlotte 
Frances  lady  Webb,  wife  of  sir 
TTiomas  Webb,  bart.  of  Odstock, . 
Wilts,  sister  of  viscount  Button, 
and  niece  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave* 

At  Somers  Town,   aged  83,. 
rev.  Bennet  Allen.    He  was  of 
Wadfaam College,  Oxford;  M.A. 
1760. 

In  Poland'Street,  aged  8Y,  the 
rev.  W.  Strickland,  head  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Strickland,  of 
Sixer,  Westmoreland. 

At  his  lodgings  in  Gloucester, 
in  lus  8Sd  year,  £.  Probyn,  esq. 
of  Newland,  one  xnf  the  verderers 
of  his  majesty's  forest  of  Dean. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  86,  J. 
Fryer,  esq. 

At  Walthamstow,  Ridard, 
ninth  son  of  sir  Robert  Wigram* 
bwt.  Mr.  Richard  and  Mr.  Ely 
Wigram,  two  sons  of  sir  Robert, 
were  riding  m  a  «g  near  £^»ing 
Forest ;  they  had  a  fine  spiritea 
young  horsey  whidi  became  »»• 


ttanageable,  and  ran  away.  The 
young  gentlemen  used  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  stop  him ;  but 
to  no  purpose :  at  length  the  reins 
broke,  and  the  vehicle  was  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  both  gentlemen 
were  thrown  out.  Mr.  K.  Wigram 
received  a  dreadful  wound  in  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  which  frac- 
tured his  skull,  and  we  lament  to 
say,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  19. 
Mr.  Ely  Wigram  was  very  inuch* 
cut  in  the  face  and  bruised,  but  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

At  Lambeth,  aged  87,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  late  captain  George 
Talbot,  R.  N. 

In  her  94th  year,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lynch,  of  Gosport. 

In  Clarees-street,  in  her  G9th 
year,  Charlotte,  countess  Onslow. 

In  Fenchurch-street,  in  her 
83d  year,  Mrs.  Brown. 

In  St.  James's-place,St.  James's- 
street,  in  her  87th  year,  Mary, 
countess  dowager  PouletC 

In  his  I04di  year,  Mr.  Good* 
acre,  an  oyster-dredger,  of  Salt- 
fleet,  Lincolnshire,  xle  retained 
all  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
walked,  about  10  days  since,  to 
Louth  (14  miles),  and  rettuiied 
the  next  day. 

At  Greenfield,  near  Ampthill, 
aged  90^  William  Burridge,  la. 
boureri  a  rare  ins^mce  of  pe« 
destrian  servitude ;  havm^  regn* 
larly,  and  punctual  to  his  time^ 
for  32  yean,  walked  from  his 
cottage  to  his  circle  of  work^  in 
Amptl^ill  Park,  aveiiging  about 
aeven  miles  a  dav,  nearly  70,000 
miles ;  which  is  almost  Uiroe  times 
the  circumference  of  die  ^obe. 

In  her  90tfa  year.  Mrs.  JUjBiiior 
Spender,  widow,  of  Lincob). 

Sir  John  Buchanan    Rkidell, 

ban.  M.  P.  fyr  the  district  of  the 

burghs  of  SeUorki  Peebles,  Lin* 

Utbgow, 
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Hthgow,  and  Lanark .  He  mar- 
ried in  1 805  Ladj  Frances,  sister 
of  the  present  earl  Romney, 

M.  the  abb6  Grandbois,  aged 
75,  formerly  almoner  to  Madame, 
and  residing  at  Paris. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  at 
Lisbon  {  where  his  grace  had  been 
advised  to  go  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health),  Charles  William 
Montagu  Scott,  duke  of  Buc- 
ckugh. 

In  Hungary,  aged  123,  G, 
Szinevier. 

May.  At  Edgeworth-town, 
Ireland,  Mary  -  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  Richard  Fox,  esq. 
of  Fox-hall  (Longford),  and  the 
lady  Anne  Maxwell,  grand- 
daughter to  Barry,  earl  of  Fam- 
ham,  and  niece  to  the  present- 
earl. 

At  Mansfield,  aged  91,  Cathe- 
rine, sister  to  the  late  rev.  Dr. 
Storer,  of  Grantham. 

At  East  Bergholt  Parsonage, 
Suffolk,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  the  rev.  Durand  Rhudde, 
iS.  D.  rector  of  Brantham  with 
East  Bergholt,  and  of  Great 
Wenham,  Suffolk,  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 

At  Salisbury,  in  his  83d  year, 
Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham, 
M.  P.  for  Wiltshire  from  1795  to 
1812. 

At  Felstedy  at  the  advanced  age 
of  101,  Mrs.  Mary  Sewell,  retain- 
log  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

At  his  seat  at  Enville  Hall,  in 
Staffordshire,  the  rt.  hon.  George 
Harry,  earl  of  Statoford  and  War- 
rfngton,  baron  Grey  of  Groby.     . 

At  Cambridge,  in  his  83d  year, 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  library  and 
sehooUkeeper  to  that  university 
for  half  a  century,  universally 
beloved  and  respected :  he  had 
many  friends^  but  no  enemies. 


Aged  100  years,  and  in  pos- 
session of  all  her  faculties  till  a 
few  days  previous  to  her  decease, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Scott,  relict  of  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  formerly  a  sadler 
at  Holt,  Norfolk. 

Aged  91,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Crane,  esq.  of  Croydon, 
Surrey. 

At  Bath,  Dr.  Samuel  Solomon^ 
of  Gilead  House,  Liverpool,  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Balm  ot  Gilead,*' 
and  several  other  public  rnedi*^ 
cines.     . 

In  Crawford-street,  aged  84, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  rev.  John 
Smith,  rector  of  Alezlon,  Leices-, 
tershire,  and  of  Thistelton,  county 
of  Rutland. 

At  Highfield-park,  Hants,  n^. 
her  86th  year,  the  hon.  lady  Piu, 
relict  of  tbe  late  general  the  rigHt 
hon.  sir  William  Augustus  rittf 
K.  B.  5cc.  and  sister  to  the  late 
admiral  earl  Howe,  and  general 
viscount  Howe. 

Aged  109,  Elizabeth  Perry* 
bom  at  Shirlfaeath,  in  the  parish 
of  Eardisland,  and  who  resided  at 
Streamford,  Hereford^ire,  within 
200  yards  of  the  same  spot,  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  Her  sight  was 
a  little  impaired ;  but  she  could 
eat,  drink,  and  take  snuff  (of  which 
latter  she  was  particularly  fond]^ 
to  the  last,  and  could  walk  about 
the  house  and  premises,  widb  the 
assistance  of  her  daughter.  This 
venerable  matron  (with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  severe  surgical  ope* 
ration  in  the  back,  which  she  un- 
derwent about  fifteen  years  ago) 
enjoyed,  during  her  life,  an  almost 
uninteirupted  state  of  good  healthy 
and  her  death  appeared  to  be  only 
the  result  of  extrenie  age ;  for  it 
was  onl^  the  day  previous  to  her 
dissolution  that  she  took  to  her 
bed,  and  her  Acuities  were  clear 

to 
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to  the  last  hour.  She  attrihuted 
her  protracted  life  to  hard  work 
and  hard  living.  She  rememhered 
wheat  at  2/.  6^/.  per  bushel,  and 
muncom  (mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye)  at  18^.  per  bushel;  meat 
from  \d,  to  2d.  per  lb. ;  and  but* 
terS^.perlb*  Her  eldest  daughter 
is  an'  active  dame  of  84 ;  her 
jotingest  son  is  about  60,  her 
eldest  grand-daughter  46,  and  her 
eldest  great-grandchild  12. 

Aged  50,  at  St.  Petersburc;,  of 
an  apoplexy,  prince  David,  of 
Georgia,  eldest  son  of  the  last 
czar  of  Georgia,  George  XIIL 
He  had  lived  mere  many  years ; 
was  lieut.-eeneral  and  senator; 
and,  like  Uie  other  members  of 
the  family  of  the  czar  of  Georgia, 
m:eived  a  considerable  pension 
from  the  Russian  court. 

At  the  Hope  estate  Jamaica, 
aged  140  years,  Roger  Hope 
Elletson,  a  negro. 

June,  At  Winchmore  Hill, 
Middlesex,  in  his  88di  year,  T. 
Holmes,  esq.  many  years  of  the 
Excise  Office. 

At  his  seat,  Castle  Mary,  co. 
Cork,  Mountifort  Longfield,  esq. 
M.  F.  for  the  city  of  Cork  in  many 
successive  parliaments,  and  col.  of 
the  city  of  Cork  militia.  He  was 
first  cousin  to  the  late  viscount 
Longneville,  who  bequeathed  him 
the  diief  part  of  his  estate. 

At  Edinburgh,  after  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  in  his  60th  year, 
the  right  hon.  Robert  Dundas,  of 
Amiston,  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland. 

At  Lady  Bumaby's,  at  Stoke 
cottage,  near  Guildford^  aged  85, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ottley. 

At  Bath,  J.  Meyer,  esq.  aged 
82. 

In  his  81  St  year,  D.  Dyson,  esq. 
of  Barkisland-hall,  near  Haliifaz. 


At  DemnarkJiilI,  Camberwd!, 
ifti  his  87th  year,  Mr.  J.  Evans. 

At  Abbeville,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  M*  C.  Maxwell,  esq^  of 
Terreagle,  Dumfries-shke^andof 
Everingham,  Yorkshire. 

At  Woodhall,  near  Worksop, 
aged  92^  Mn  Francis  Wilb, 
wood^steward  to  his  Krace  the 
duke  of  ^  Leeds ;  an  o£Ece  whidi 
he  and  his  forefathers  have  held  ia 
that  family  upwards  (rf"  100  years. 

July.  At  Smeaton,  near  £<Sn« 
burgh,attheageof81,sirGeoige 
Buchan  Hepburn,  bait. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  his  84di 
rear,  Thos.  Tucker,  esq.  former* 
ly  of  the  Custom-house,  Londcnu 

In  Durham-place,  Chelsea,  in 
his  81st  year,  T.  Richardson,  esq. 

At  Canterbury,  in  his  8Sd  year, 
John  Toke^  esq.  late  of  Godintoa, 
Kent. 

At  the  vtcara^hoase,Bedfont, 
Middlesex,  in  his  8Sth  year,  the 
rev.  Dr.  Henry  Whitfield.  He 
was  of  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
M.  A.  1756,  B.  and  D.  D.  1772, 
upwards  of  40  years  vicar  of  Bed- 
font,  and  durin?  the  same  period 
rector  of  Rusha^  Wiltshire. 

At  In^lis  Maldie,  Kincardine* 
shire,  Juhetta,  countess  of  Kintore. 

In  her  85th  year,  Mrs.  Cecil,  of 
Charles-square,  Hoxton. 

In  his  86th  year,  J,  Lawrence, 
esq.  many  years  senior  alderman 
of  Huntingdon. 

At  Rouierhithe,  in  his  85di 
year,  captain  John  Boyd,  many 
years  commander  of  the  Hibberts 
West  Indiaman.    . 

At  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  aged  8% 
Thomasine,  widow  of  the  late 
Arthur  Hemming,  esq* 

.  In  Upper  Grovesnor-street,  in 
her  79di  year,  Sarah,  lady  Cave, 
widow  of  sir  Thomas  Cave,  (who 
died  May  Sl»  1780^}  and  mother 
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of  the  late  sir  Thomas  Cave,  who 
died  in  1792,  and  represented  the 
COanty  of  Leicester  in  parliament. 

Aged  81,  William  Chatteris, 
esq.  banker,  of  Lombard-street. 

At  Ipswich,  in  her  8Srd  year, 
Frances,  relict  of  the  late  and 
mother  of  the  present  Thomas 
Green,  esq. 

At  Kensington,  in  his  I^Sth 
year,  Edward  Jennings,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  axid 
the  Middle  Temple. 

Mary  Rawes,  of  MarnhuU,  Dor- 
setshire, in  the  98th  year  of  her! 
dge;  oneof  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  Sydney-place,  Bach,  in  her 
85th  year,  the  widow  of  H.  Pri- 
deauz,  esq.  of  Place-house,  Pad* 
itow,  Cornwall. 

.  JiuguiL  At  Blackheath,  aged 
%\^  the  widow  of  H.  Vansittart, 
esq.  formerly  sovemor  of  Bengal, 
and  mother  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

In  Gxeen-paik-buildings,  aged 
81»  the  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Hale,esq.  i»f  CottleVhouse,  Wilts, 
and  sifter  of  the  late  governor 
Mocher. 

At  Kensington-palace,  in  her 
90th  year,  viscountess  Moles- 
worth,  widow  of  the  late  lord 
viscount  Molesworth. 

At  Salisbury,  Betsey  Moore, 
a^gSSd  80  years ;  and  on  Friday 
toe  6th  instant,  Rachael  Moore, 
aged  82  years ;  both  of  the  Society 
Of  Friends,  and  daughters  of  the 
late  Joseph  Moore,  clothier,  of 
that  city. 

At  Alton,  Hacnts,  in  her  91st 
year,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stephen  Lee. 

Aged  100,  Mr.  Walker^  of 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  father  of 
the  late  Matthew  Walker,  esq.  of 
New  Steine,  Brighton. 

In  Granby*row,  Dublin,  In  his 
1819. 


90th  year,  the  hon.  Ponsonby 
Moore,  brother  to  the  marquis 
of  Drogheda.  He  married,  1st, 
in  1768,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Stephen,  1st  viscount  Mount- 
cashell,  who  died  1777;  and 
2dly,  in  April,  1781,  Catharine, 
sister  to  Frederick,  lord  Ashtown. 

At  Sunning-hill,  H*  Willis,  esq. 
P.  R.  and  F.  A.  S.  of  Kensmgton- 
palace. 

In  Canada,  of  the  hydrophobia, 
his  erace  dharles,  fourth  duke  o£ 
Richmond. 

At  Grosbois  Tin  consequence, 
as  it  is  said,' of  flailing  into  a  piece 
of  water  during  a  dreadful  fit  of 
apoplexy),  lieut.-gen.  count  Cesar 
]perthier,  brodier  to  the  late  prince 
ofWagpm. 

At  his  seat  at  Felpham,  near 
Bogfior,  in  Sussex,  aged  73)  the 
rev.  Cyril  Jackson,  D.  D.  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Bagot  as  dean  of 
Christ  Church  in  the  year  1783, 
and  resigned  that  honourable  si* 
tuationin  1809. 

At  his  house,  at  Heathfield^ 
James  Watt,  esq. 

After  a  diort  illness,  Mr.  De«. 
lamare,  formerly  master  of  the 
academy  at  Romford,  having  ar« 
rived  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
98  years.  The  deceased  retained 
his  eye-sight  and  mental  faculties 
to  the  last. 

In  Warwick-street,  Cockspur. 
street,  aged  89,  R.  Tindall,  esq. 
nearly  60  years  a  surgeon  in  his 
majesty's  navy. 

At  Clapham-rise,  aged  9% 
Mrs.  Warne. 

September.  At  Louth,  in  his 
85th  year,  the  rev.  J.  Emeris, 
M.  A»  formerly  fellow  of  C.CC. 
Cambridge,  A.  B.  1758,  A.  M* 
1761,  for  upwards  of  30  yeara 
head  master  of  Louih  school, 
rector  of  Tedfo^d,  Lincolnshire. 
(0>^  A. 
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At  St»  Lawrence,  Ramirate, 
in  his  17th  year,  the  hon.  Wm. 
Boyle,  yotmgest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Glasgow. 

At  Tuatn-palace,  co«  Galway, 
in  his  77lh  year,  his  grace  the 
right  hon.  and  most  rev.  William 
Beresfordf  lord  Decies,  baron  of 
Decies,  co.  Watcrford,  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  primate  of  Con- 
naught,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  a  privy 
counsellor  in  Ireland,  &c. 

Aged  102,  Mary  Schidmer,  a 
native  of  Germany :  her  mental  fa- 
culties were  unimpaired  to  within 
a  day  of  her  deatn. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  Weeks,  midwife, 
of  £x(>ter,  and  also  to  the  Exeter 
Lying-in-Charity,— She  followed 
her  avocations  almost  to  the  last ; 
was  the  mother  of  22  children,  all 
of  whom  were  baptized ;  and  had 
attended  at  the  delivery  of  more 
than  11,000  infants! 

IQ.  The  gallant  Blucher  closed 
a  long  career  of  glory  this  day. 
His  latter  moments  were  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  his  prince,  and 
At  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
all  around  him. 

In  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Mr.  Samuel 
Simmons,  the  comedian,  late  of 
Covent-garden  theatre. 

In  Oxford-street,  the  right  hon. 
lady  Essex  Ker,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  Robert  duke  of  Rox- 
fcurcrh,  by  Essex  Mostyn,  hjs 
duchess,  eldest  daughter  of  sir 
Roger  Mostyn,  bart.  of  Mostyn. 

At  his  son's  house,  at  Proven- 
der in  Kent,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  his  61st  year,  sir  £.  Knatchbull,. 
bart.  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  county  of  Kent  during  six 
parliaments. 

At  Eastboum,  Sussex,  in  his 
€9th  year,  sir  A.  Piggotx,  knt, 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Arundel. 
for  four  successive  parliaments. 
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At  Southend,  Essex,  Beojaima 
Moseley,  M.  t>.  licentiate  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  of 
London,  and  physician  to  Chelsea 
hospital.  ^ 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  his 
89di  year,  William  Smidi,  e^. 
formerly  of  Drury-lanetheatre. 

At  Vienna,'  Louis  ill.  prince 
de  Qonzaga,  duke  de  Castigliooe, 
Sec.  the  last  of  the  illustrious  house, 
of  Nevers,  which  had  produced 
two  empresses,  and  a  duchess  of 
Lorraine.  From  this  house,  bocii 
by  the  paternal  and  maternal  line,, 
the  emperor  Leopold  was  derived. 
It  was  allied  to  all. the  sovcieigns 
in  Christendom. 

At  Brentwood,  Essex,  in  ber' 
88th  year,  Margaret,  widow  of! 
the  late  rev.  T.  Newman,  nmj 
years  rector  of  West  Homden  and 
Ingrave,  Essex. 

In  his  89lh  year,  J.  Sanders,esq. 
principal  partner  in  the  Exeter 
bank. 

At  Tynenlouth,  lady  Colling- 
wood,  wid6w  of  tlie  late  admizal 
lord  C. 

At  Carron-par k,  aged  82,  Wm. 
Cadell,  esq.  of  Bantoo,  one  of  tke' 
originsd  founders  of  the  Canon, 
iron  works.  During  the  whole 
course  of  an  active  life  he  wa* 
^ngsigtd  in  many  useful  and  im- 
portant commexcial  undertakings. 

At  Paris,  aged  83,  the  count 
Dupont,  peer  of  Fnmce,  and  com- 
mandant of  the  royal  order  of  the 
legion  of  honour. 

At  Englefield-green,  coLsirF.^ 
E.  Bathurst  Harvey,  bart.  aid-de 
camp  to  the  prince  regent,  secrc-. 
tary  to  the  duk^  6f  Wellington, 
and  lient«-col.  of  tHe  14di  dra«' 

At  Clomore,  Kilkenny,  m  dm 
lOOdi  year,  Richard  EDiott^  esq. 
>At  Portarlington,  in  her  8Sd 
<»       .        .         year,- 
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year,  the  widdW  of  the  late  F. 
Trench,  esq.  of  Woodlawn. 

In  his  85th  year,  W.  Plumlcy, 
esq,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  formerly 
of  LiUdgate-hilL 

Lately,  aged  85,  Mr.  Daniel 
Davies,  of  Moorgate,  where  he 
resided  sixty  years,  and  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune. 

In  his  §)th  year,  John  Hope, 
esq.  senior  alderman,  and  father 
of  the  corporation  of  Derby.  He 
was  fnayor  of  Derby  four  times. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  S5y  the 
rev,  Johrt  Teasdale  Spry,  M.  A. 
vicar  of  Marystow  and  Thrusel- 
tofi,  and  formerly  of  Sydney 
Sussex  college,  Cambridge. 

At  Badcombe,  in  his  93d  year, 
John  Dicker.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed between  70  and  SOy^ars 
as  earth-stopper  to  the  several 
'  packs  of  hounds  in  the  western 
parts  of  Dorsetshire,  and  was 
buried  by  the  members  of  the 
present  hunt.  A  number  of  old 
cportsmen  attended  the  funeral. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other^  Mr.  John  Green  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth^  of  Bromyard, 
Herefordshire.  Their  united  ages 
amounted  to  160  years.  They 
had  been  married  69  years,  and 
had  had  22  children  in  little 
snore  than  19  yesu-s* 

At  Prescot,aged  87,  J.  Haslfeden. 
He  servtsd  at  Qtiebec  in  the  i5th 
regiment,  and  was  employed  by 
the  immortal  Wolfe  as  his  vale^ 
until  the  dfeath  of  the  hero;  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  general 
Murray^  with  whom  he  remained 
until  his  discharge  in  176  U 

At  his  residence  near  Brussels^ 
lord  Ck  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Port- 
land. His  lordship  was  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  advanced  age^  of  100 


years  and  upwai-ds,  count  Colo- 
mera,  commandant  of  halberdiers 
of  the  Spanish  guard.      '  v 

Octoher.  In  Botolph-lane,  aged 
82,  Mr»  William  Fury,  a  notw 
commissioned  officer  of  artillery^ 
who  had  served  under  generals 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  Elliot  at 
Gibraltar,  during  the  siege. 

At  Florence,  tiie. right  non.  the 
dowager  countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

At  Ru^h^ng•lOn,  near  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire,  aged  81,  Mr.  Pearly 
grazier.  He  was  appointed  high 
constable  for  the  hundred  of 
Langoe  iii  the  reign  of  George 
II.;  was  married  in  1761,  and» 
although  he  had  several  children, 
never  had  a  death  in  his  family.  . 

At  the  baths  of  Tivoli^  near 
Paris,  in  his  29th  year»  sir  Arthur 
Grey  Hesebige,  bart.  of  Noseley* 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Leice&ter«r 
*  In  Brook-street,  in  his  29th 
year,  the  hon,  Frederick  Sylvester 
North  Douglas,  only  son  of  lord 
Glenbervie,member  of  parliament 
for  Banbury,  and  a  captain  in 
major  Stratton's  squadron  of  yeo^ 
matuy  cavalry. 

At  the  Hague,  the  princess 
jdowag^  of  Brunswick  Lunen* 
bar^,  sister  of  the  king  of  the  N^ 
thenand& 

At  Kilboy>  CO.  Tipperary,  the 
right  honourable  Maria,  baronen 
Dunalley. 

At  Edinburgh,  in  her  83d  year» 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  revb 
Wfc  Wishart,  principal  of  thecol^ 
lege  of  tiiat  city* 

October^  Al  Ooodnestone,Kent» 
in  her  77th  year,  the  right  .ho* 
nourable  Frances,  widow  of  the 
late  honourable  Drieues  BillerSy 
lord  Waltham,  of  New  Hall,  in 
Essex.  » 

In  his  93d  year,  Mr.  Matthew 
Kindred*  of  Knoddishdl»  Suffolk: 
*  (6  2)  At 
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At  his  -lodging;s  m  Qaoen's- 
square,  Batfa,  ag^d  68,  J.  Bowien, 
esq.  late  of  Dulwich,  barrister  at 
law,  aconbrnissioner  of  bankrupts, 
juid  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
.Surrey. 

AtChelmsford,m  hts  84tli  year, 
j.  Garden,  a  native  of  that  town. 

At  Ckpham,  in  her  8Sd  year, 
Mrs*  Stevens. 

Aged  97#  Owen  Shone,  of 
,Hafodnyew,  palish  of  Llanbedr, 
Carnarvonshire. 

No^tmber*  At  Bristol,  Edward 
Bird,  esq.  R.  A.  the  celebrated 
painter f  of  that  city.  His  *•  Chevy 
chase"  procured  him  the  ap« 
.pointment  of  historical  painter  to 
the  princess  Charlotte^ 

At  his  seat,  Doneraile*house, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  his  65th 
year,  right  hon4  Hayes  St.  Leger, 
viscount  Doneraile,  baron  B<»- 
neeaile,  a  governor  of  the  county 
olCork,  &:c« 

At  Preston,  Susset,  the  rev« 
iames  Douglas,  F.  $.  A.  for  some 
time  a  member  of  Peter  House, 
Cambridge ;  rector  of  Middlet^, 
"Sussex ;  and  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  prince  regent. 

James  Curry,  M.  D.  t.  S.  A* 
-of  Orafion-8treet,cenior  physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  lecturer 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine* 

At  Stowmarket,  aged  84,  the 
tev.  Jabez  Brown,  baptist  minister 
of  that  place ;  kaving  been  up- 
wards ot  fifty  years  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry* 
.  In  his  88th  year^  W.  Meymott, 
esq.  of  Duiiiam-place,  Lambeth* 

At  High  Wycombe,  aged  89, 
Mr.  Mat&ew  Bates,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  horti- 
culturists in  the  kingdom.  . 

In  Edgar-buildings,  Bath,  aged 
7$,  J«  Stackbousei  esq.  F.  L.  S. 


At  St  Fetersburg^  afM  96> 
general  Dorfelden,  who  ootained 
so  much  reputation  in  the  Md 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  letgn 
of  the  empress  Catherine  11. 

AtPrinceof  Wales  Island,  iged 
86,  lieut.-col.  Debrisay,  foimcriy 
eovemor  of  that  island,  fadier  of 
fieut.-col.  Debrisay  commandiiig 
the  royal  artillery  at  Limerick. 

December.  In  her  88d  year, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Burt,  of  St.  Margaret's^  West- 
minster. 

At  his  house  in  London-street, 
Reading,  a^ed  8S,  Mr.  James 
Simonds.  He  was  bom  at  Ar- 
borfield  Cross  in  the  same  cooaty. 

At  Hackney -terrace,  in  her 
82d  year,  Mary,  widow  of  the 
late  AUyn  Symonds  Smith,  esq* 
late  of  Battersea. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  PhiUipSy  d 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

In  Leadenhall-streer,  in  her 
8Sd  year,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Cowley. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  right 
hon.  and  mostrev.  Euseby  OeaTer, 
D.  D.  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  bidiop  of  Glandelagb,  prt- 
spate  of  Ireland,  chancellor  of  the 
Illustrious  order  of  St  P^ck, 
visitor  of  Trinity  colkee,  DuUin, 
ftc.&C  HewasofOinstCburcb, 
Oifbrdi  M.A.  1770;  B.  and 
D.  D.  178S. 

At  E^ton  Castle,  Ayrshire, 
the  right  hon.  Hugh  Moot- 
ffomene,  earl  of  Eglmton,  hti 
Montgomerie  and  Kilwimrinf 
(baron  Ardrossan,  in  Great  Bn- 
tain),  knight  of  the  most  ancient 
order  of  the  diistle,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ayrshire,  one  of  the  state  coun- 
sellors of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Ac. 

In  Alfred-street,  Bath,  aged 
SX>,  the  relict  of  the  most  lererend 
Dr.  John  Cradock,  ardibishopot 
Dttbli&f  mother  of  geoendbwo 
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H^ywden,  and  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Bath ;  a  woman  of  un- 
bounded charity.  The  last  on 
her  original  list  of  pensions  died  a 
short  time  since,  aged  nearly  100 
years. — One  of  her  singularities 
is  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  she 
never  sat  down  to  eat  or  drink  (at 
her  own  table)  any  thing  that  had 
not  been  previously  paid  for. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1819. 

December  1818.  Mr.  serj.  Sellon, 
cUef  magistrate  at  Hatton  Gar- 
den police-office. 

Bacigh  Alleyne,  esq.  one  of  the 
pscrates  at  Union  Hall,  vice 


Thomas  Le  Blanc,  esq.  LL.D. 
re-elected  master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge« 

February  1819.  The  marquis  of 
Bath,  his  majesty's  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Somerset,  vice  earl 
T^oulett  deceased. 

Rev.  Christopher  Wordswordi, 
JD.D.  rector  of  Lambeth,  chap- 
lain to  the  house  of  commons. 

Hon.  Edward  Stuart  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Roe,  commissioners 
of  customs,  vice  William  Roe  and 
Francis  Fownes  Lnttrell  superaa- 
noated.  ^ 

March.  \  new  commission  to 
the  board  of  admiralty,  which  in- 
cludes the  name  of  sir  G.  Clerk. 

The  earl  of  Fife,  a  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber,  wr  earl  Poulett  de- 
ceased. 

The  earl  of  Morton,  his  ma- 
jesty's commissioiter  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  vice  earl  of  £rrol. 

Sir  John  Mortlocke,  a  colhmis- 
aooer  of  excise,  vice  Mr.  Whish 
reagoed)  lord  G.  Seymour  sue* 


ceeds  to  the  presidency  of  that 
board. 

To  be  lords  of  the  treasury  : 
lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Vansittarti 
Mr.  Berkeley  Paget,  viscount  Low- 
ther,  lord  li.  Somerset,  the  hon.  J; 
Maxwell  Barry,  and  Mr;  Alex- 
ander M*Naghten.* 

Sir  DaviaBaird  to  be  governor 
of  Kinsale. 

The  prince  regent  has  recom* 
mended  the  bishop  of  Landiff 
(Dr.  Herbert  Marsh)  to  be  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Peterborough. 

^priL  Earl  of  Carries,  repre- 
sentative peer  of  Ireland,  vici 
Northland. 

Lord  Belhaven,  one  of  the  six- 
teen peers  of  Scotland,  vice  Errol. 
Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.  a  pre? 
bend  of  Westminster.  . 

Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  jun., 
B.  A.  prebend  of  Featherstone,  at 
Windsor. 

May.  The  prince  regent  has 
appointedT.  Gregory,  esq.  judge ; 
E.Fitzgerald,  esq.  arbitrator ;  an^jf 
D.M.  Hamilton,  esq.  registrar,  to 
the  English  and  Dutch  commis- 
sion at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  C.  E; 
Lefroy,  esq.  judge,  and  T.S. 
Wale,  esq.  arbitrator,  to  the 
mixed  commission  at  Surin^un, 
under  the  treaty  for  the  preventfon 
of  the  slave  trade. 
•  Aho,  the  prince  regent  has  is* 
sued  a  conge  ^iRre  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  the  see  of 
Landaff  to  the  late  bishop,  who 
has  been  translated  to  that  of  Pe- 
terborough; and  the  rev.  Dr. 
William  Van  Mildert  has  been 
recommended  to- the  vacant  see. 

The  Gazette  notifies  the  inves- 
titure of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
the  thistle.  Also  the  appointr 
ment  of  C.  Maxwell,  esq.  as  gol 
vemor  of  St.  Christopher's  j  and 
(O  3)  of 
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of*  sir  Si  F.  Whittingham  as  go- 

vemor  of  Dominica. 

.    The  right  hon,  Charles  Grant 

sworn  of  the  privy  council ;   and 

.Charles  Warren,  esq.  appointed 

attomey^general  to  the  prince  of 

.Wales, 

Jiine,  The  lieut.*general  sir  W, 
X^umley  to  be  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Bermuda 
islands,  vice  sir  J.  Cockburn  re- 
signed. 

The  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
John  Richardson,  esq.  on  being 
jtppointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
(ourt  of  common  pleas. 

The  honour  of  knighthood 
upoa  William  Draper  Best,  esq. 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court '  of  king's 
bench. 

The  earl  of  Stamford  and  War- 
rington, to  be  his  majesty's  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Chester ; 
^e  marquis  of  Lothian  to  be  lieu- 
ienant  and  sheriff  depute  of  the 
shire  of  Mid  Lothian;  apd  the 
'marquis  of  Queensberry  to  be 
lieutenant  and  sheriff  principal  of 
the  shire  of  Dumfries. 

July.  Sir  R.  Gifford  is  appoint- 
ed attomey-^neral,  and  serjeant 
Copley  solicitor-general* 

Mr.  Casberd,  of  the  chancery 
bar,  is  appointed  to  the  seat  of  a 
judge  or  tiie  principality  of  Wales, 
vice  Abel  Mosey,  esq.  resigned. 

Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  esq. 
barrister  at  law,  to  be  a  commis* 
sioner  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  ^i(e  Mr*  seqeant  Ruuf 
nington* 

August,  To  be  generals  in  the 
army— lieutenant  generals  the  ho- 
nourable R.Taylor,  G.  Milner, 
George  marquis  of  Huntly,  hon. 
E.  Finch,  I.  Gascoyne, I>.D.  We- 
inyss,  hon.  J.  Cuming,  H.  Wyn- 
^ard,  p.CampbeUi  T,  Grosvenor, 


J.Calcraft,  John  carl  of  Hope* 
toun,  G.  C*  B.  James  lord  Forbes, 
Henry  marquis  of  Anglesey, K.G, 
and  G.C,B.,sir  J.DoyTe,  hart,  and 
G.  C.  B.,  sir  R.  Brownrigg,  bart, 
and  G,C.  B.,  W,  KnolIis,hon.E. 
Phipps,  W.  Cartwii^ht,  sir  B, 
Leighton,  bart..  J,  Coffin,  J.  Mur< 
ray,  and  sir  C.  Green,  bare. 

To  be  lieutenant  generals  in  ihc 
army — major  generaU  J.  Crokcr, 
L.  B.Wallis,  J.  Hope,  G.  Mey- 
ricke,  sir  A.  Cameron,  K.Cfi.i 
Andrew  lord  Bluyney,  hon.  S, 
Mahon,  J.  S.  Wood,  D.  G'Meara, 
Francis  baron  Rottenburg,  hon. 
sir  C.  ColviUe,  G.  C.  B.,  F.C. 
White,  G*  Brown,  L.  Lindelthal, 
R.  Coghlan,  sir  H.  Fane,  K.  C  B, 
sir  R*  Bolton,  R.  Cheney,  sir  G* 
Anson,  K.C.B.,  Kenneth  Alex-, 
ander  lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
K.  C.  B.,  sir  H.  Hinuber,  K,CK 
Thomas  lord  Hartland^  air  J.S* 
Maxwell,  bart.  W,  T.  Diikes, 
sir  J.  Oswald,  K.  C.  B.,  W^Doyk^ 
J*  Hatton,  P.  Bonham,  sir  W« 
Anson,  K.C.B.,  G.W.  Ramsay, 
and  J.  Dorrien. 

To  be  major  generals  in  the 
army,  from  colonel  sir  J.  EUey  to 
colonel  sir  A.  F.Barnard,incluflTe. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince 
recent  has  be«:n  pleased,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to 
appoint  W.  R.  Broughtoo,  esq. 
C.  B*  sir  E.  Berry,  hart.  K*CB. 
W..  Prowse,  esq.  C.B.  and  T. 
Baker,  esq.  C.B.  to  be  cokmels 
in  his  majesty's  royal  marine 
forces,  in  the  room  of  W.  T. 
Lake,  esq.  C*  B.  W.  C*  Fahie,  esq. 
C.  B.  sir  G.  Eyre,  K.C.B.  and 
sir  J,  Talbot,  K.C,  B*  appointed 
flag  officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

TJie  following  promotions  have 
been  ftiade : 

The  6rst  five  officers  on  the 
list  of  admirals  of  the  whiter  end* 


im,} 


inff  with  admiral  Wilsont  to  be 
^dniTrri  s  of  tbe  red. 

The  .10  officers  on  the  list  of 
^mirals  of  the  blue,  ending  with 
admiral  sir  J.  Saumarez,  to  bf 
admiral^  of  the  white^ 

The  13  officers  at  the  head  of 
t]he  list  of  Ticeradsiirals  of  the 
redt  ending  with  sir  £•  Nagle»  to 
be  admirals  of  the  blue. 

Vice  admirals  of  the  white, 
from  F.  Pender,  esq.  to  sir  T. 
poley  inclusive,  to  be  vice  admi- 
rals of  the  red* 

The  whole  of  the  officers  on 
the  list  of  vice  admirals  of  the 
blue  to  be  vice  admirals  of  the 
white. 

The  whole  of  the  officers  on 
iSie  list  of  rear  admirals  of  the  red, 
to  be  vice  admirals  of  the  blue. 
,  The  whole  of  the  rear  -admir 
rals  of  the  white  to  be  rear  admi- 
rals of  the  red. 

Th^  whole  of  the  rear  admirals 
of  the  blue  to  be  rear  admirals  of 
fhe  white. 

paptain  W.  T.  Lake,  C.B.  to 
be  rear  admiral  of  the  white. 
'  Captains  sir  C.  O^le,  H.  Ra* 
per,  W.  C«  Fahie,  sir  G.  Eyre, 
R.  Lambert,  J.  Bingham,  R.  D. 
Oliver,  T.  Boys,  s'lr  C.  Brisbane, 
sir  J.  Talbot,  J.  Halliday,  J.  Gifr 
fard,  J.  West.  S.  Poynta,  Ipnj 
Cblville,  J.  Cochet^  sir  A,  C« 
Dickson,  R.  Winthrop,  H.  Dig- 
by,  C.  Ekins,  J.  S.  Rainer,  B.  W. 
Page,  P.  Wodehou^,  and  T, 
Alexander,  to  be  rear  admirals  of 
the  blue. 

Sir  G.  Murray,  K.C.B.  Go- 
▼emor  of  the  royal  military  col* 
lege,  vice  Hope;  and  sir  A. 
Hope^  governor  of  Edinbargb 
casue,  vtff  Murray. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  go- 
vemor  of  Plymouth,  vke  duke  of 
fticfamonil  deceased. 
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General  sir  John  Francis*  Cra* 
dock,  G.C«B.  and  h^irs  male,  a 
baron  of  Ireland^  by  the  title  of 
b^ron  Howden. 

Lieutenant-general  the  earl  of 
Dalhousie,  G.CB.  to  be  captain- 
general  and  gorerpor  io  chief  of 
the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  Nova  •  *^'  t,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  iht:  t  .ds  vf  Prince 
Edward  and  Cape  Breton;  also 
sir  James  Kempt,  G.CB.  to 
be  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  its  dependencies. 
.  November.  The  earl,  of  Egre- 
mont  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Sus- 
sex; lordLasceIIes,lordlieutenant 
of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire. 

£)arl  of  Craven  to  be  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Berks,  vice  earl  of  RacU 
nor  resigned. 

Dr.  W.  SomerviUe,  physician 
to  Chelsea  hospital,  wr^.Moseley. 

Very  Reverend  Dr.  Sauxni» 
dean  of  Derry,  to  be  bishop  of 
Dromore. 


SHERIFFS  fyr  tie  year  IS19. 

Bedford.    The   hon.    Samtie^ 
Oi\^ev,  of  Sandy. 

Berks.  John  Sawyer^  of  Hef • 
woodrlodge,esq. 
/  Bucks.  John  Gmbby  of  Hor* 
^lenden,  esq.  .  ■ 

Cambridge  an4  Hantingdon. 
Johi^  Hall,of  West  Wratting,  esq. 

Cheshire.  JphnlSmi^ Bsury, of 
Marbury,  esq.' 

Cumberland.  Thomas  Salkeld, 
of  Carlisle,  esq. 

Derby.  Edward  Coke,  of  Long- 
ford, esq. 

Devon.  Trebye  HeleHays,  of 
Delamore,  esq. 

Dorset.    George   Purling,    of 
Bradford,  esq. 

Essex.  John  Wilks,  of  Wendon 
Loftsyesq. 

(Q  4)  Glocester. 
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Glocester.  Edward  Sbeppard, 
of  theRi^,  e8<j. 

Hertford.  William  Hanbory, 
of  iShobden,  esq* 

Hertford.  Sam.  Unwin  Heaths 
cote,  of  Shephalbaryt  esq, 

Kent.  The  hon.  John  Wink- 
fldd  Stratford,  of  Addington- 
place. 

Leicester.  Thomas  Sansome,of 
Hinckley,  esq. 

JLancoln*  Ayscough  Bouche* 
vett,  of  Willtngham,  esq. 

Monmouth.  George  Buckle,  of 
Chepstow,  esq. 

Norfolk.  Sir  WiUiam  Wind- 
ham  Dalling,  of  Earsnam,  bart. 

Northampton.  Sir  J.  Henry 
Palmer,  of  Carlton  Curlieu,  bart. 

Northumberland.  William  Ord, 
of  Nunney  Kirk,  esq. 

Nottingham.    Henry    Gaily 
Knight,  of  Langold,  esq. 

Oxford.  John  Houghton  Lang- 
aton,  cf  Sarsden,  esq. 

Rutland.  James  Tiptaft,  of 
Braunston,  esq. 

Salop.  Edward  William  Smythe 
Owen,  c^Condover^park,  esq. 

Somerset.  William  Spike,  of 
Ashill,  esq. 

Stafford.  Jesse  Watts  Russell,  of 
Ham,  esq* 

County  Southam.  H.C.  Comp^ 
ton,  Manor-hpuse,  Minstead,  esq. 
Suffolk.  Andrew  Archdeckne, 
ofGlenham,esq. 

Survey.    William    Speer^    of 
'Thames  Dltton,  esq. 


Sussex.  John  Wood,  of  Chests 

ham,  esq. 

Warwick.  John  Eardley  Eard- 
ley  Wilmot,  of  Berkswell,  esq. 

Wilts.  John  Long,  of  Monkton 
Farletgh,  esq. 

Worcester.  John  Jeffreys,  of 
Blakebrook,  esq. 

York.  William  Wrigbtson,  of 
Cucworth',  esq. 

WALES. 

Carmarthen.  David  Heron 
Pugh,  of  Greenhill^esq. 

Pembroke.  H.  Davis,  esq.  of 
Mulloch. 

Cardigan.  George  Jefl^s,  of 
Glandorey,  esq. 

Glamorgan.  Josiah  John  Guest, 
of  Dowlais,  esq. 

Brecon.  John  Gwynne,  of 
Gwemvale-house,  esq. 

Radnor.  Morgan  Jfohn  Evans, 
of  Llwynbarried-house,  esq. 

Merioneth.  Edward  Owen,  <5f 
Garthynghaved,  esq. 

Carnarvon.  G.  Hay  Dawkins 
Pennant,  of  Penryn-castle,  esq. 

Anglesey.  William  Pritchard 
Lloyd,  of  Llwydiart,  esq. 

Montgomery.  John  Davies,  of 
Machyidlethj^  esq. 

Denbigh.  J.  CJones^  ttq*  of 
Brynnsteddford. 

Flint.  Ralph  Richardson,  of 
Kinsall,  esq; 
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Bj  the  lords'  committees  ap- 
pointed a  secret  committee  to 
mqtiire  into  the  state  of  the 
bank  of  England,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  expediency  of  the 
resumption  of  cash-payments 
at  the  period  now  fixed  by  law, 
and  into  such  other  matters  as 
are  connected  therewith  ;  and 
'  to  report  such  information  re- 
lative thereto  as  may  be  dis« 
closed  without  injury  to  the 
public  interest,  with  their  ob- 
servations : — 
Ordered  to  report, 

THAT  the  committee  have, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions 
given  to  thehi  by  the  house,  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  several 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have 
collected  from  the  examination  of 
'VTitnessesy  and  from  the  accounts 
laid  before  them,  the  information 
■which  will  be  found  in  the 
minutes  of  evidence,  and  in  the 
appendix. 

The  committee  think  it  right  to 
premise,  that  in  this  investigation 
they  Iiave  taken  as  their  guide  the 
decided  opinion  of  parliament,  as 
declared  by  many  repeated  enact- 
ments, that  the  removal  of  the  re- 
striction upon  cash-payments  by 
the  bank,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  of  the 


country  to  a  state  of  regulation  by 
its  ahcient  metallic  standard,  is 
an  object  which  ought  to  be  ac« 
complished  at  as  early  a  period 
as  shall  be  found  safe  .and  practi^ 
cable,     - 

The  first  act,  confirming  and 
continuing  the  restriction  contain* 
ed  in  the  minute  of  council  of  tb« 
26th  of  February,  1797,  was  pass* 
ed  on  the  Sd  of  May,  1797*  and 
was  to  be  in  force  tiU  the  24th  of 
June,  1797.    The  restriction  was  , 
further  continued  by  an  act  pass- 
ed on  the  22d  of  June,  1797»  nndl 
one  month  after  the  commence* , 
ment  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament.       By   another   act, 
passed  on  the  SOth  of  November 
in  the  same  year,  the  restriction 
was  further  continued  until  one; 
month  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
On  the  third  of  January,  1799» 
the  directors  of  the  bank,  in  pnr« 
suance  of  a  power  reserved  to 
them  by  the  acts  of  parliament 
referred  to,  gave  notice  that  on 
the  14th  instant  they  would  pay 
in  casli  all  fractional  sums  under 
HL ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Febmsuy, 
1800,  would  pay  cash  for  all  notes 
of  17.  and  2/.,  dated  prior  to  the 
1st  of  July,  1798,  or  exchange 
them  for  new  notes  of  the  same 
value. 
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▼aloe,  at  the  option  of  the  holders. 
By  another  act,  passed  on  the  SOth 
'  of  April,  1802,  the  restriction 
was  continued  until. the  ht  of 
March,  1803.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1803,  it  was  further 
conu'nued  until  the  expiration  of 
six  weeks  after  the.  commence- 
ment of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament.  On  the  1 3th  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  the  country  being 
then  again  at  war,  it  was  further 
continued  until  six  months  after 
the  ratification  of  a  definitive  trea* 
tf  of  peace.  In  the  year  1812  an 
act  was  passed  for preventingany 
note  or  bill  of  the  banks  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  from  being  re* 
ceived  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
sum  therein  specified,  and  for  stay- 
ing proceedings  upon  distress  by 
tender  of  such  notes;  and  in  1814< 
this  act  was  further  continued 
during  the  continuance  of  any 
act  imposing  restriction  upon  the 
^  bank  with  respect  to  payments  in 
cash. 

By  an  act  passed  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1814,  the  restriction  upon 
the  bank  was  continued  until  the 
25th  of  M:*rch,  1 815 ;  and  it  was 
farther  continued  by  an  act  pass- 
ed  on  ilie  23d  of  Mnrcb,  lhl5,  to 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1816.  On 
the  21st  of  March,  ISljS,  an  act 
\his  passed  ;  by  which,  after  re- 
citing in  the  preamble  "  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  bank 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  return 
to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in 
cash ;  and  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  provisions  of  the  former 
acts  diould  be  further  continued, 
in  order  to  afford  time  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  to  make  "such 
preparations  as  to  their  discretion 
and  experience  might  appear  most 
expedient  for  etiabKng  them  to 
rcsumt  payments  in  aSb,  without 


public  inconvenience,  and  at  the 
f!:islie-t  period;  and  that  a  time 
should  be  fixed  at  which  *^he  said 
restriction  should  cease,**  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  said  resrrictioii 
should  be  coi^tintied  ui|t!l  the  5th 
of  July,  1818.  On  the  v«^th  of 
May,  1818,  another  act  was  pass- 
ed, by  which,  after  reciting  in  the 
preamble,  **  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  bank  of  Eng? 
land  should  return  as  soon  as  pes* 
sible  to  the  payment  of  iu  notes 
in  cash^  and  that  unforeseen  cir* 
cumstancest  which  had  occurred 
since  the  passing  of  ^e  last  of  the 
preceding  2|cts,  had  rendered  it 
expedient  that  the  restriction 
should  be  further  continued,  and 
that  another  period  should  be  fix* 
ed  for  the  termination  thereof; 
the  restriction  is  further  continued 
until  the  5th  of  July,  1819.  Of 
these  unforeseen  circumstances* 
the  mo$t  important  was  the  s^k 
prehension  of  the  effect  of  further 
foreign  loans  (particalarly  those 
of  France)  upon  ihe  exchanges 
and  the  price  of  gold. 

Subsequent  to  the  first  re$tri<^ 
tion  upon  the  bank  of  Eoglaiida 
similar  restrictions  were  imposed 
and  continued  by  different  acts 
upon  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and 
their  termination  was  fixed  at 
three  months  after  the  exptratioii 
of  the  restriction  upon  the  bank  of 
Eiigland. 

During  these  successive  pror 
lorj^ation$  the  bank  appears  at 
dif^rent  periods  to  have  made 
great  exertions  to  procure  such  9 
mass  of  treasure  as  might  enable 
it  to  replace  itself  upon  tts  ancient 
footing,  whenever  it  should  seeoi 
good  to  parliament  .to  rtmore 
the  restrictions.  In  1798  the 
treasure  was  increased  to  an 
amount  which  bore>  in  the  early 

part 
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part  of  1799,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  outstanding 
notes.  During  the  years  imme- 
diately subsequent,  this  treasure 
experienced  a  condderable  reduc- 
tion^ but  from  the  middle  of  1 804< 
to  the  middle  pf  1808,  the  favour- 
able state  of  theexchanges  enabled 
the  bank  to  make  large  purchases 
in  gold.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  gold,  the  direc- 
tors d^termined  to  giv«  4/.  per  oz., 
and  the  treasure  was  so  much 
augmented  as  to  have  exceeded 
in  1 808  the  hic;hest  amount  which 
it  had  reached  in  1799.  From 
that  period  it  successively  declin- 
ed. The  restriction  was  pro- 
longed in  1814  only  to  the  25th 
of  Marchi  1815,  and  in  1815  only 
to  the  5th  of  July,  1816 ;  but  the 
(Extraordinary  high  price  of  gold, 
and  the  extreme  depression  of  the 
exchanges,  which,  from  whatever 
'  causes,  prevailed  during  great 
part  of  tiiese  periods,  combined 
with  the  large  advances  to  govern- 
ment which  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  required,  to  prevent 
any  material  progress  being  made 
towards  a  restoration  of  the  trea- 
sure of  the  bank  to  its  former 
amount. 

Notwithstanding  these  discou- 
raging circumstances,  the  bank 
more  than  doubled  its  treasure 
during  the  last  eight  months  of 
1815;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
gold,  and  the  favourable  turn  of 
me  exchanges,  enabled  the  direc- 
tors to  raise  it,  by  January,  1817, 
to  more  than  quadruple  what  it 
had  been  in  the  beginning  of  1 8 1 5. 
At  this  period  the  directors  felt 
so  confident  of  being  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  injunctions  of  par- 
liament, even  before  the  period  at 
which  the  restriction  was  to  expire, 
^t  they  issued  a  notice  for  the 
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payment  in  cash  of  hU  the  1/,  and 
2/.  notes  bearing  date  prior  to 
January  1816.  Finding  little  or 
no  demand  for  cash  m  conse- 
quence of  this  notice,  and  their 
treasure  having  continued  daring 
the  course  of  the  year  to  increase 
to  an  amount  f4r  exceeding  what 
it  had  ever  reached,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  bearing  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
issues  than  it  had  ever  borne  be- 
fore, the  directors  issued  a  second 
notice  in  Sept.  1817,  for  the  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  all  notes  bearing 
date  before  the  1st  of  January  in 
that  year.  This  measure  has^ 
been  stated  to  the  committee  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  hope, 
that  if  it  proved  successful,  that  is, 
if  the  gold  so  tendered  were  not 
demanded.  Or  if  when  demanded 
it  remained  in  the  country,  the 
complete  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments  would  takeplace  gradually, 
and  as  it. were  msensibly,  even 
prior  to  the  period  then  fixed  by 
parliament,  viz.  the  5th  of  July, 
1818. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817t 
the  effect  of  the  great  foreign 
loans  made  in  that  year  began  to 
be  considerably  felt.  Between 
April  and  October,  1817,  the  ex- 
changes took  an  unfavourable 
turn,  and  the  price  of  gold,  which 
had,  from  July,  1 81 6,  to  March, 
1 8 1 7,  fl  uctuat  ed  between  3/.  I  Ss.Stf. 
artd  3/.  19i.  6d.  rose  between  A- 
pril  and  December,  1817,  from 
8/.  iBi.  ed.  to  4/.  Os.  Qd.  \  since 
which  date  it  does  not  appear  by 
the  quoted  prices  to  have  been 
ever  again  reduced  below  4/. 
The  new  gold  coinage  also  bec^an 
to  be  issued  in  July  1817.  The 
treasure  of  the  bank  was  raised 
to  its  hiehest  amount  in  the  month 
of  October  18 17?    There  appears 
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to  have  been  no  considerable  de* 
mand  for  ^old  previously  to  the 
month  of  October.  The  first  is- 
sue of  sovereigns  in  large  quanti- 
ties  was  in  that  month.  There 
was  a  diminution  in  the  demand 
for  them  in  the  three  succeeding 
months  ;  but  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruarj,  I8I89  the  issue  of  gold  in- 
creased till  August  in  the  same 
year;  and  the  demand  during 
this  period  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
decidedly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
portation. It  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr*  Harman,  that 
daring  the  whole  of  the  year  I8I79 
the  bank  did  not  think  it  neces« 
sary  to  make  any  reduction  of  its 
issues*  either  in  consequence  of 
the  effect  of  the  foreign  loans 
upon  the  exchanges,  or  of  its  pay. 
ments  in  gold»  made  in  conformi- 
ty to  the  notices  above  referred 
to.  In  fac^  the  average  issue  of 
bank-notes  in  1817  exceeded  by 
ItTOOyOOO/.  that  of  1816;  the  aver- 
age issue  of  the  last  six  months  of 
1617  exceeded  the  average  issue 
of  the  first  six  months  of  that 
year  by  1»870,000/. :  and  this  in- 
crease*  combined  with  the  revival 
of  country  banks  from  their  pre* 
▼ious  depression^  probably  raised 
the  circulating  medium  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1817  considerably  beyond  the  a- 
mount  at  which  it  had  stood  in  the 
preceding  year. 

A  ^eat  reduction  has  been 
made  m  the  issue  of  notes  of  the 
bank  of  England  since  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  year  1818^ 
they  had  been^  on  the  average  of 
6  months  from  July  to  December, 
1817,  at  29,210,000/. ;  on  the 
average  oiF  6  months  from  Janua- 
ry to  July  1818,  at  27,954,000/. ; 
from  July  to  December  1 818,  they- 
were  reduced  to  26,4r87>000/.|  and 


have  since  been  further  reduced 
to  about  25,000,000^,  and  daring 
the  last  3  months  of  1818  the  is- 
sues of  country  banks  are  stated 
by  persons  much  conversant  with 
the  subject,  to  have  certainly  noi 
increased,  and  probably  to  have 
declined ;  but  the  price  of  gold 
and  the  sute  of  tne  exchaages 
have  continued  to  be  sa<;h  as  to 
have  drawn  from  the  bank,  in 
addition  to  the  m\d  demanded, 
previously  to  March  1818,  a* 
mounting  to  2,022,000/:  a  further 
sum  of  4,787,000/.,  making  in  the 
whole  an  issue  of  6,809»000/.  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  liabili* 
ty  with  which  the  directors  bid 
under  different  circumstances  to* 
luntarily  charged  themselves  to 
pay  the  fractional  parts  of  divft« 
dends  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  notes  in  ca^«  Their  trea- 
sure was  by  these  drains  very  con« 
siderably  reduced;  and  they  were 
still  liable,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  measures,  to  an  additional 
demand  for  cash  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions. 

This  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges  and  of  the  price  of  g^d 
is  attributed  to  different  causes 
by  different  persons  examined  be- 
fore  the  committee :  by  some  to 
an  excess  in  the  circulating  medi- 
um of  the  country  ;  by  o&ers  to 
the  effect  of  the  late  regulations 
of  the  mint  respecting  the  new 
silver  coinage,  by  which  the  pro* 
portionsbetween  the  relative  valae 
of  gold  and  silver  are  stated  to 
have  been  so  varied  as  to  have 
occasioned  the  exportation  of 
gold :  by  otliers  it  is  attributed  to 
the  continued  operation  of  foreign 
loans,  to  the  temptation  hdd  out 
by  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  the 
investment  of  British  capital  in 
foreign  funds  and  foreign  specu- 
lations, 
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tattonsy  and  to  the  large  parchases 
qf  corn  from  abroad ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  which  is  paid  for  in  ad- 
^raneey  and  must,  therefore,  in 
theh-  opinion,  have  had  a  materi- 
al eflfect  upon  the  balance  of  pay- 
taentSy  and  of  coarse  upon  the  ez- 
efaan^es,  during  the  year  1818. 

It  18  under  these  circumstances 
that  parliament  is  called  upon  to 
deliberate,  whether  it  will  b^  most 
for  the  public  hiterestto  adhere 
CO  the  decision  it  had  taken  in 
May  1818;  or  to  allow  a  further 
dielay  for  die  preparations  neces- 
sary to  carry  diis  important  mea- 
•ure  into  execution,  in  order,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  secure  its  ulti- 
mate accomplishment,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  the  means  of 
caking  such  precautions  as  may 
diminish  the  pressure  of  whatever 
public  inconvenience  may  be  felt 
Or  apprehended. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  up- 
on almost  all  the  questions,  whether 
rf  theory  or  of  practice,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  committee 
has  been  drawn,  will  be  found  in 
the  evidence.  Upon  one  point 
only  there  is  nearly  an  unanimous 
opinion,  grounded  indeed  by  dif- 
ferent persons  upon  different  lines 
of  argument,  but  concurring  in 
the  same  result,  viz.  that  it  would 
not  be  safie  and  practicable  for 
the  bank  to  resume  cash-pay* 
ments  on  the  5th  July  1619 ;  and 
as  the  committee  see  sufficient 
reason  to  agree  thus  far  with  the 
practical  result  of  these  Opinions, 
viz.  that,  in  the  state  of  things 
which  now  exist,  there  is  a  neces« 
$ity  for  some  further  postpone- 
ment, they  need  only  refer  to  the 
evidence,  in  which  the  difierent 
reasons  which  lesKl  to  this  conclu^ 
sion  are  fully  stated. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for 


the  committee  to  remark^  that 
this  opinion  does^  not  rest  upon 
any  eround  which  can  intimate 
Ae  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  ere* 
dit  or  solidity  of  the  bank :  that 
body  possesses  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  means  of  dbcharging^ 
out  of  the  treasure  actually  m  its 
coffers, every  demand  whichcoukl 
have  been  made  upon  it  for  pay. 
ment  in  cash,  in  consequence  of 
the  notices  r^erred  to;  and  the 
only  object  of  the  measure  whicb» 
at  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  of  both  houses,  has 
been  already  adopted  by  parlia- 
ment, during  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  was  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  a  drain  of  the  ex- 
isting treasure,  and  thereby  to  fa^ 
cilitate  such  operations  as  the 
committee  might  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  recommend,  in  pre- 
paration to  a  final  removal  ot  die 
restriction. 

Of  the  ultimate  sufficiency  of 
the  bank  no  doubt  has  been  or  can 
be  enterTained ;  but  as  parliament 
thought  proper,  at  the  period 
when  it  imposed  the  first  restric- 
tion upon  the  bank,  to  direct  an 
mquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  its 
affairs ;  and  as  a  similar  injunc- 
tion is  contained  in  the  order  by 
which  this  committee  is  appoint- 
ed, they  have  thought  it  their  du- 
ty to  lay  before  the  house  the 
statement  in  the  appendix;  by 
which  it  appears  that,  exclusive 
of  the  debt  from  government,  at 
8  per  cent.,  of  1 1,686,800/*  and  of 
the  advance  to  government  at  8 
per  cent,  of  8,000,000/.,  making 
together  14,686,800/.,  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  bank,  on  a  com- 
parison ofits  debts  and  credits  (in- 
cluding in  the  former  the  govern- 
ment balances  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank)  is  5^31,190/. 

The 
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Thp  next  object  td  vhtch  the 
attention  of  the  committee  has 
been  directed  was  the  considera- 
tion of  what  time  mieht  now  safe* 
ly  be.  fixed- fi^r  the  ultimate  resto* 
ration  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  ancient  metallic  stand, 
ard.of  value,  and  what  were  the 
measures,  if  any,  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  adopt>  in  order 
both  to  facilitate  and  to  ensure 
the  complete  attainment  of  this 
great  object. 

Unless  the  market  price  of  gold 
ifaall  be,  at  the  time  bO  fixed,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  aiterwards, 
so  near  the  mint  price  as  not  to 
afford  a  profit  upon  the  exporta- 
tionof  that  metal,  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  past  experience, 
that  no  law  can  prevent  such  ex* 
portation,  and  the  consequent  de- 
mand upon  the  bank.  The  main 
question  therefore  is,  By  what 
means,  and  within  what  time,  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  gold  to  the 
mint  price,or,  which  is  nearly  equi- 
valent, such  a  favourable  state  of 
the  exchanges  as  will  prevent  a 
profit  on  exportation,  may  best  be 
atuined. 

It  is  strongly  contendedby  some 
of  the  witnesses,  and  is  admitted 
by  most,  that  a  considerable  and 
(as  was  expressed  by  one  of  them) 
forcible  reduction  of  the  issues  of 
the  bank,,  accompanied  by  what 
some  consider  as  a  necessary,  and 
others  as  a  probable,  consequence, 
a  diminution  in  tlie  issues  of  coun- 
try bank  paper,  would  produce 
a  favourable  turn  in  the  exchanges 
and  a  reduction  in  tlie  price  of 
gold.  But  many  of  those  who 
are  most  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  the  earliest  possi- 
ble recurrence  to  the  ancient  stand- 
ard of  tlie  country,  state,  in  the 
strongest  terms^  the  general  di- 


ftresS  which  a  lai^  and  sadden 
diminution  of  the  paper-curreocj* 
now.  the  only  cireulating  medium 
of  the  country,  must  occasioo  i 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
a  very  small  reduction  of  the  cir« 
culating  pedium  will  be  sufificieDt 
to  produce  these  e£^ts,  and  that 
little  distress  would  be  occa^iooed. 
There  are  sonoe  also  who  holdt 
that  the  preset^t  mint  regulations 
respecting  silver  are  the  sole  cause 
of  the  high  price  and  consequent 
exportation  of  gold,  and  of  course 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  need  be 
neither  reduction  nor  distress* 

The  general  result  of  all  the 
varying  sentiments  of  the  wit- 
nesses upon  the  subject  of  the  fo- 
reign exchanges,  and  of  the  price 
of  gold,  may  perhaps  be  thus 
stated : — 

Many  of  those  who  maintain 
that  it  is  at  all  times  in  the  power 
of  the  bank  to  exercis*  a  cotai- 
plete  control  over  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  exchanges,  and  of  the  price 
of  gold,  nevertheless  think,  that 
the  great  loans  contracted  for, 
since  the  peace,  by  foreign  sutes ; 
the  investments  made  by  persons 
in  this  country  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, to  the  amount,  as  has  been 
conjecturedyof  iOor  12,000,0001  $ 
the  pressure  which  took  place  in 
die  money-market  at  Paris  and 
other  commercial  towns  on  the 
continent,  and  in  America ;  and 
the  great  importation  of  com  dcb- 
ring  the  last  year,  haveof  late  con- 
curred in  lowering  the  exchanges. 
They  hold  indeed,  that  when  out 
circulation  was  in  its  former  state 
of  payments  in  specie,  no  pay- 
ments abroad  could  bring  the  ex- 
changes materially  below  their 
par;  but  with  a  paper  that  has 
no  such  regulator  of  its  valoef 
they  think  that  the  necessity  of 
payments 
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pftyments  abroad,  from  whatever 
cauie»  does  undoabtedly  produce 
H  considerable  eflPect  upon  the  ex> 
xfaan^es,  which  might,  however, 
as  they  state,  be  always  counter- 
acted by  a  sufficient  diminution 
of  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
those  who  attribute  the  high  price 
of  gold,  and  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  exchanges,  chiefly  to 
the  operation  of  these  latter  causes, 
and  who  deny  or  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  issue  of  the  notes  of  th^ 
bank  of  England  has  been  exces- 
sive, nevertheless  think  that  an  ex- 
cessive increase  or  diminution  of 
their  issue  might  affect  the  ex* 
changes;  but  uey  doubt  whether 
a  small  increase  or  diminution 
would  produce  any  marked  effect 
upon  them. 

Those,  again,  who  maintain 
that  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
mint  price  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
settled  by  the  recent  change  in 
our  mint  regulations,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  nominal  high  price 
of  gold,  think  that  the  real  ex- 
change has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  in  favour  of  this  country  i 
that  there  has  been  during  that 
period  no  over  issue  of  bank  pa* 
per ;  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mint  regulations,  s^old  must  have 
continued  to  flow  into  this  coun- 
try, as  it  did  in  1816  ;  that  there 
cou1d«  therefore,  have  been  no  de- 
mand on  the  bank  for  coin  of  that 
metal»  for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  bank  could  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  resuming 

Eymeots  in  cash  at  the  time  now 
ed  by  parliament. 
It  appears  to  the  comnofittee 
upon  the  whole,  that  so  long  as 
the  bank  continued  liable  to  pay 
ixi  cash,  it  n^ght  be  concluded 
fiom  reaioaingyaiidhaf  beenpror^ 


ed  by  experience,  that  the  varia* 
tions  in  the  market  price  of  gold, 
and  also  in  the  exchanges,  would 
be  confined  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  they  have  been  since  the 
restriction  upon  cash  payments.  - 

Under  the  ancient  syst^^m,  if 
an  unusual  demand  were^  made « 
upon  the  bank  for  cash,  .when 
the  exchanges  were  aSove  par* 
and  the  price,  of  gold  below  the  - 
mmt  price,  as  such  a  demtod 
could  only  be  occasioned  bv  some 
sudden  panic,  or  by  a  failure  in 
commercial  credit,  and  could  not 
under  such  circumstances  arise 
from  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  exportation  of  gold,  there 
might  be  occasions  in  which  the 
bank  might  think,  that  with  a 
view  to  its  own  interests,  so  closet 
ly  connected  with  that  of  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  the  best  mode  of 
checking  such  a  demand  might 
be,  to  make  a  more  liberal  issue 
of  its  notes,  and  thereby  to  re- 
vive that  credit,  the  want  of 
which  had  produced  the  embar- 
rsusment ;  but  if  an  unusual  de- 
mand took  place,  at  a  time  when, 
from  the  sute  of  the  exchanges 
and  of  the  price  of  gold,  it  evi^ 
dently  arose  from  the  profit  to  be 
made  bv  the  exportation  of  that 
metal,  the  bank  alwajrs  found  it« 
self  under  the  necessity  of  con* 
tracting  its  issues  for  its  own  se- 
curity. In  the  latter  case,  there, 
fore,  whether  the  directors  did 
or  did  not  adopt  the  principle, 
that  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  paper  currency  has  a  decisive 
influencetipo^  the  exchanges,  they 
necessarily  acted  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  if  they  had  fully  adopted  it. 

There  is  a  difference,  however, 
not  to  be  disregarded,  in  the  im* 
^ssion  likely  to  be  produced 
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upon  the  public  mind,  by  any 
prestune  arising  from  the  mea* 
sores  to  be  taken  by  parliament 
for  ensuring  the  restoration  of  a 
metallic  standard,  as  distinguished 
from  those  pressures  which  might 
be  occasionally  experienced  un* 
der  the  former  system.  l*hese 
would  be  felt  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  nrecautions  which, 
under  particular  circumstances, 
might  be  uken  by  the  bank  for 
its  own  security ;  and  if  any  tem«* 
porarj  inconvenience  were  pro« 
duced  by  them,  they  would  ma* 
nifestly  have  for  their  object  to 
avert  an  evil  universally  acknow* 
ledged  tb  be  still  greater,  vis.  the 
stoppage  of  payment  by  the 
bank  s  whereas  any  pressure 
which  might  now  be  experienced 
by  too  rapid  a  progress  towards 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments 
might  be  thought  to  he  an  evil 
volonurily  and  unnecessarily  in- 
eoned,  from  an  impatience  to  at* 
tain  an  object,  respecting  which 
there  was  no  difierence  of  opinion, 
and  therefore  less  readiness  to 
make  any  considerable  sacrifice 
for  its  speedy  attainment. 

It  has  also  bsen  stated  to  the 
committee,  that  there  exists  at 
this  present  moment  a  considera* 
ble  degree  of  embarrassment  in 
commercial  transactions,  which  is 
attribueed  by  some  of  the  witnes* 
set  to  the  over-trading  which  has 
taken  place,  encouraged,  in  the 
Opinion  of  one  witness,  by  tlie  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium 
ki  1817 ;  and  is  attributed  by 
others  to  the  subsequent  diminu- 
tion of  that  medium.  Very  dif- 
fisrent  opinions  have  also  been 
'Stated  respecting  the  probable 
duration  of  this  embarrassment ; 
but  as  all  agree  respecting  h9 
actual  existence^  amor«i^anor« 


dinary  degree  of  caution  ts  re- 
quired in  me  adoption  of  l^gisla, 
tive  measures  which  fnay,  even 
by  a  temporary  operation,  in  any 
degree  aggravate  or  prolong  it* 

These  considerations  have  unit* 
edto  incline  the  committee,  in  the 
proposal  which  they  will  subnut 
in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
rather  to  extend  the  time  at  which 
die  .ultimate  resumption  of  cash- 
payments  should  be  required  to 
take  place  beyond  the  period  at 
which,  according  to  the  best 
opinion  they  can  form,  there 
would  be  a  probability  of  its  easy 
accomplishment  under  ordmary 
circumstances,  than  to  haxard  the 
ultimate  success  of  that  measorey 
by  assigning  to  it  the  earliest  pe- 
riod within  which,  according  to 
such  opinion,  it  might  be  saScSj 
practicable.  The  measure  had 
better  not  be  begun  at  aH,  unless 
there  be  a  determined  purpose  to 
canj  it  to  its  4:ompletion,  as  an 
ine£&ctual  attempt  might  create 
great  mischief  and  distress,  and 
would  not  leave  any  beneficial  re- 
sult to  repay  the  country  for 
vdiat  it  may  have  suffered. 

From  thus  extending  the  peri* 
od,  it  seems  to  the  committee  that 
considerable  advantages  would 
arise.  Those  who  think  that  die 
object  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  means  of  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England,  and  that  the  incon* 
veniences,  which  they  acknow* 
ledge  to  be  the  necessary  result 
of  such  reduction,  would  be  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  restonu 
tion  of  the, ancient  metallic  stand- 
ard, feel  considerable  anxiety  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  these  in« 
conveniences.  Those  wKo  expect 
little  or  no  inconvenience  to  arise 
ftom  the  measures  necessary  for 

the 
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the  attainment  of  this  object,  are 
nevertheless  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  opposed  to  its 
earlj  accomplishment  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  bank  treasure, 
and  by  the  existing  (though  as 
they  hope  temporary}  commer- 
cial pressure.  They  are  on  this 
latter  account  particularly  de- 
sirous to  allay  even  those  appre- 
hensions which  they  deem  un. 
founded  or  exaggerated,  and  are 
satisfied  that,  provided  the  ulti- 
mate object  be  secured,  the  inter- 
mediate pressure,  whatever  may 
be  its  degree,  would  be  material- 
ly  lightened  by  being  spread  over 
a  g2[f  Ater  length  of  time. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
feel  less  confident  in  the  e£Fect 
of  such  a  reduction,— who  think 
that,  even  were  its  effect  certain, 
it  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
creation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
distress  than  the.public  could  well 
bear, — who  look  to  the  cessation 
of  those  temporary  causes,  to 
-which  they  attribute  the  largest 
share  in  producing  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  exchanges  and  the 
liigh  price  of  gold,  as  the  natural 
remedy  for  die  evil,— and  who 
expect  that  in  no  long  space  of 
time  the  favourable  balance  of 
payments  (the  usual  result  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  our  com- 
merce} will,  without  incurring 
any  distress  by  taking  measures 
for  the  forcible  production  of  such 
a  change,  lead  insensibily,  but 
with  sufficient  certainty,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  view : 
all  persons  who  entertain  these  opi- 
nions must  feel  still  more  anxiety 
for  the  extension  of  the  period. 

There  are,  however,  some  mea- 
sures of  preparation  which,  what- 
ever time  may  be  fixed,  appear 
desirable,  if  not  indispensable. 

1819. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  bank 
has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  large  advances  to  the  go- 
vernment lor  the  public  service. 
These  advances  are  nartly  made 
under  special  acts  of  parliament, 
upon  securities  therein  provided. 
There  is  another  species  of  ac- 
commodation which  has  also  been 
afforded  by  the  bank,  viz.  the 
purchase  of  exchequer-bills  to  a 
large  amount.  For  the  state  of 
the  law  upon  this  subject  the 
committee  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper 
which  has  been  laid  before  them, 
and  which  is  inserted  in  their  ap- 
pendix. The  amount  of  the  ex- 
chequer-bills and  other  govern- 
ment securities,  either  held  or 
purchased  by  the  bank  at  diffe- 
rent periods,  will  also  be  found  in 
the  account  which  is  there  insert- 
ed. The  .  different  applications 
made  by  the  treasury  to  the  bank 
for  accommodation  are  fully  de» 
tailed  in  the  annexed  accounts 
and  correspondence.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  treasurv* 
has  acted  in  making  these  appb- 
cations  during  the  last  four  years 
are  explained  in  a  memorandum 
delivered  to  the  committee  by 
the  first  commissioner  of  that 
board ;  and  important  informa- 
tion respectinc;  these  transactions 
will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Harman,  who,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  period  last 
referred  to,  was  either  governor 
or  deputy  governor  of  the  bank. 

The  commiuee  think  it  proper 
to  remark,  that  whatever  effect 
the  extent  of  the  advances  here 
referred  to  might  have  had  upon 
the  power  of  the  bank,  at  any 
given  moment,  entirely  to  resume 
cash-payments,  supposing  other 
circumstances  had  not  intervened 
to  prevent  such  resumption,  ther 
(P)     ■  do 
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4o  not  appear^  to  have  had  any 
ittfloence  iq  diminishing^  the  ex* 
tent  0f  the  accommodation  receiv- 
ed hj  the  public  for  commercial 
purposes*  In  the  opinion  of  most 
of  tne  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined,  the  abundance  of  cir- 
culation produced  hj  the  liberal 
issue  of  bank-notes,  upon  what- 
ever securities  thej  were  issued, 
ha^  produced  indirectly  as  great 
(acilities  to  commerce  as  if 
they  had  been  directly  issued  in 
commercial  discounts.  A  trans- 
fer* to  a  considerable  deme,  of 
^e  <iUsconnt  trade  from  me  ban]^ 
to  private  bankers  and  merchants 
is  stated  to  have  taken  place  ;  but 
the  facilities  afforded  to  com- 
AMTce  Wjere  at  least  as  great  it 
jdt^  latter  case  as  in  the  former, 
as  the  discounts  made  by  the 
^ank  were  more  restricted  in 
point  of  time,  were  limited  by  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  ap- 
jdicantof  bringing  two  and  some- 
times more  securities,  and  were 
jipanled  only  at  5  per  cent  at  a 
time  when  private  merdiants  and 
l>ankers  were  discounting  at  a 
lower  rate. 

.  The  effect}  however,  of  the 
extent  of  the  advances  to  govern- 
ment upon  the  situation  of  the 
bank,  when  preparing  for  a  re- 
sumption of  cash-payments,  is 
evidently  to  cramp  its  operations, 
by  placing  a  large  proportion  of 
its  issues  beyond  its  controL  The 
.advances  made  directly  to  go- 
vernment are  only  repaid  at  the 
period  fixed  by  law.  The  ex- 
chequer-bills purchased  by  the 
bank  could  not  be  sold  in  large 
^quantities  without  reducing  them 
to  a  considerable  discount }  and 
this  discount  would  bring  them 
into  the  exchequer  in  payment  of 
the  taxes»  to  such  an  extent  as 


might  materially  derange  Ae 
provisions  for  the  public  service. 
An  understandingytherefore,  with- 
out express  agreement,  appears 
to  have  prevailed,  that,  when  thus 
purchased,  they  should  not  be 
sold  by  the  bank.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  issues  of  notes  upon  dis- 
count revert  to  the  bank  at  periods 
so  short,  that  any  reduction  of  the 
paper  so  issued,  which  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary,  i$ 
always  within  their  reach  :  with 
this  control  over  their  issues,  they 
are  enabled  to  feel  their  way,  and 
to  restrict  or  enlarge  them,  either 
as  the  wants  of  the  country  may 
permit  or  demand,  or  as  the  state 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of 
gold  may  appear  to  require* 

It  appears  therefore  to  the  comr 
mittee  to  be  highly  expedient*  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  repay  to 
the  bank  a  large  amount  ot  ^ese 
advances  at  an  early  period. 

In  considering  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  future  a  safe 
and  sufficient  circulating  mediiutt 
for  the  country,  the  committee 
were  naturally  led  to  make  in* 
quiries  as  to  what  had  been  its 
amount  previously  to  the  bank 
restriction,  when  it  consisted  pait> 
ly  of  gold  coin  and  partly  of  pft» 
per;  what  has  been  its  amonoK 
during  the  interval  when  there 
was  httle  or  no  gold  coin  in  cir* 
culation ;  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  its  amount,  and  what  ought 
to  be  its  composition^  when  a  me* 
tallic  standaixi  is  restored. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  heads 
they  neither  found,  nor  indeed 
could  they  expect  to  find^  VKf 
ground  from  which  a  satisf!icto» 
rv  conclusion  could  be  draiwn. 
Ihe  only  certain  data  at  any  pe» 
riod  are  the  notes  of  the  bank  ef 
England.    The  amount  of  coin 
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rens  ovlj  npcm  etttmates  fonned 
in  a  great  degree  npon  con|ec* 
tnrei  and  tbe  official  accounts 
odSer  litck  information  respecting 
tjie  issues  of  country  banks  at 
Aat  period,  as  the  stamps  upon 
diese  notes  were  not  then  suffi* 
eientl^  distinguished  in  those  ac« 
counts  from  other  stamps.  It  is 
known  that  in  1792  those  issues 
had  Jbean  considerably  extended  ; 
that  after  the  .commercial  difficult* 
ties  of  1793  they  were  greatly  re- 
duced; and  in  1797  had  not 
reached  their  former  amount. 
Taking,  howeyer,  the  amount  of  the 
fold  coin  in  circulation  at  SfiOOfiOOl, 
below  the  estimate  made  by  the  late 
lord laverpbol,  vis.  at.  £25fiOOfiO0 
The  notes  of  the  bank  of  • 

England  at     ....    10,500,000 
The  country  notify  indud* 
ing  Scotland,  may  be  con- 
j^tured  to  have  been   .      7,000,000 

The  amount  of  circulating 

medium  before  the  bonie 

restriction  will  be  .  .  42,500,000 
ExdusiTe  of  silver  and  other  means  of 

circulation. 

Upon  the  second  head,  y'lt,  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medi- 
um since  the  restriction,  tnere  are 
undoubtedly,  at  least  as  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  period,  somewhat  bet. 
ter  materials  forcalctilation.  That 
part  which  is  certain,  viz.  the 
amount  of  the  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England,  has  borne  so  much 
hi|;her  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
of  the  circulating  medium,  that 
the  uncertatntr  which  rests  upon 
the  remainder  nas  less  proportion- 
al effect  upon  the  general  result. 
The  details  of  these  issues  appear 
in  the  accounts  in  the  appendix. 
The  variadons  in  the  amount 
of  these  issues,  in  the  week  imme^ 
diately  preceding,  and  in  that 
immediately  foUowino;  the  pay- 
ment of  die  dirtd^na  upon  the 
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national  debt,  are  so  conridenMe. 
(being  from  S  to  SJOOO/XXH.  in 
January  and  July»  and  from  2  tai 
3»000,000/.  ii>  April  and  Octo* 
ber)»  that  in  considering  the  ge« 
neral  circulation  of  the  country^ 
it  seems  better  to  take  an  average. 
o£  the  issues  for  six  months,  than^ 
to  form  any  calculation  upon  a 
shorter  period*  Stated  upon  this^ 
principle,  it  appears  that  tiiey  did 
not  reach  15,000,000/.  before  diet 
first  six  jBonths  of  1800;  that  thef 
never  reached  20,000,000/.  before' 
the  first  six  months  in  1810,  in 
the  latter  six  months  of  whtch^ 
year  they  exceeded  24,000,000^^^ 
The  variations  for  the  next  ttaeb* 
years  were  not  considerable }  but' 
the  rise  during  the  year  1814  was* 
rapid,  and  carried  their  amount^* 
upon  the  average  of  the  last  six 
mondis,  CO  above  28,000,000^ 
Thelowest  point  to  which  they  fett^. 
was  between  26  and  27,000,000/»> 
in  the  first  six  months  of  I816«) 
The  highest  to  which  they  rose: 
was  in  the  last  six  months  of  ISll^i 
when  they  were  at  their  greatesr 
average  amount,  viz.  29,000,000/.> 
and  from  that  period  they  have 
gradually  decreased  nearly  to' 
25,000,000/.  previously  to  the  is«' 
sue  of  the  last  dividends. 

The  amount, however,  of  banlc 
of  England  paper  actually  in  cir«> 
culadon  is  not  always  to  be  mea-' 
sured  by  the  extent  of  its  issues. 
When  credit  is  flourishing,  the 
reserve  of  bank  of  England  notet 
kept  by  country  bankers  will  bo 
considerably  less  than  when  an^ 
local  or  general  difficulties  oblige 
Aem  to  make  more  ample  prepa^ 
rations  against  large  and  sudden 
demands ;  and  this  reserve  must^ 
in  the  present  state  of  our  circa* 
kiting,  medium^  coaiistof  a  grea( 
(P  2)  propor. 
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proportion  of  notes  of  the  bank 
of  rl^gland,  into  which  their  own 
notes  are  legally  convertible.  It 
will  consist  also,  to  some  extent,  of 
notes  of  other  country  banks;  in 
exchange  for  which  they  can  de- 
mand from  those  banks  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England,  In  a 
state  of  imperfect  credit,  the 
country  banks  will  also  reduce 
their  own  issues,  and  will  either 
never  issue  at  all,  or  refrain  from 
re^issuing  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  own  notes,  which  tliey  keep 
by  them  ready  stamped ;  so  that, 
even  if  the  amount  of  stamped 
notes  actually  in  existence  in  any 
given  year  could  be  ascertained 
with  certainty  (which  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case),  the  propor- 
tion of  such  notes  at  that  time  ac- 
tually in  circulation  could  not 
from  thence  be  inferred  with  accu- 
racy. A  similar  degree  of  un« 
certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium  must  exist, 
as  ^  as  it  arises  from  the  vary- 
ine  reserves  of  all  bankers,  even 
when  that  circulating  medium 
consists  in  part  of  gold,  and  will 
then  equally  apply,  which  it  does 
not  now,  to  the  reserve  .of  the 
bank  of  England* 

With  respect,  however,  to  that 
part  of  our  currency  which  has 
consisted  of  country  bank*notes, 
the  committee  have  endeavoured, 
from  such  accounts  as  have  been 
furnished  from  the  stamp-office, 
to  form  some  estimate  of  their 
amount.  The  difficulties  of  va- 
rtous  descriptions,  which  throw  a 
great  uncertainty  upon  any  cal* 
eolations  founded  upon  these  ac« 
counts,  are  explainedin  statements 
delivered  in  by  Mr.  Sedgewick, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.   From   t|iese  materialf 


two  calculations  haye  been  drawn. 
The  grounds  upon  which  each  of 
them  rest  are  to  be  found  in  the 
appendix.  The  committee  are 
inclined  to  think  that  of  these  two 
approximating  estimates,  the  se^ 
cond  is  the  best  adapted  to  dieir 
view  of  the  subject :  but  they  sub- 
mit them  both  to  the  house  with 
a  full  sense  of  the  imperfectioa 
to  which  they  are,  necessarily  li« 
able. 


F.  7. 
21,874,000. 
20,977,000 . 
20,047,000 . 
22,342,000 . 
21,672,000. 
20,:J78,000. 
15,525,000. 
15,862,000. 
20,044,000. 


. 1810  . 
.1811  . 
.1812. 
.1819. 
.1814. 
•  1815. 
.1816. 
.1817. 
.1818. 


F.  8. 
.  2l',8l'9,000 
.21,453,000 
.  19,944,000 
.  223^000 
.  22,709,000 
.19,011,000 
.  15,096,000 
.  15,898,000 
.  20,507,000 


These  estimates  must  indeed 
be  not  only  far  removed  from  ac- 
curacy respecting  any  particular 
year,  but  many  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty attach  to  them  even  if 
they  were  considered  merely  as 
affording  data  for  calculating  the 
relative  circulation  of  di^rcnt 
years.  In  this  respect,  however, 
they  derive  confirmation,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  from  their  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  evidence  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  country  banb. 
The  estimates  which  these  per- 
sons have  formed  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  country  notes,  founded  up- 
on local  knowledge,  and  extended 
by  inference  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, will  be  found  in  the  mi- 
nutes. 

Much  important  infonnation 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  cir- 
culation wiU  be  found  in  the  evi- 
dence, 
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dencey  and  partScialarly  as  to  the 
different  practice  which  obtains 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
more  especially  in  Norfolk  and  in 
Liancashire* 

The  calculations  founded  upon 
the  accounts  from  the  stamp-of- 
fice  (which  afford  no  district  da- 
ta prior  to  the  year  1809}  would 
leave  the  committee  to  suppose 
that  the  amount  has  varied,  be- 


tween 1810  and  1818,  from  be- 
low 16  to  above  22  millions ;  that 
it  was  at  the  highest  in  1814 ;  at 
the  lowest  in  1816  and  1817;  and 
tliat  it  has  again  risen  in  1818. 

Combining  the  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  issues  of  the  bank  of 
England  upon  the  average  of  each 
year,  with  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  issues  of  country  bankst 
the  account  would  sund  thus : 


F.  7. 


1810.  Bank  of  England  22,541,000  22,541,000 

Country  banks       21,374,000  21,819,000 


F.  8. 


-48,915,000- 


-44,860,000 


.1811.  Bank  of  England  28,282,000  23,282,000 

.    Country  banks      20,977,000  21,543,000 

44,259,000 44,825,000 

1812.  Bank  of  England  23,237,000  23,237,000 
Country  banks      20,047,000  19,944,000 

43,284,000 43,181,000 

1813.  Bank  of  England  24,023,000  24,023,000 
Country  banks      22,342,000  22,597,000 


..^16,365,000- 


1814.  Bank  of  England  26,901,000  26,901,000 

Country  banks      21,672,000  22,709,000 


-46,620,000 


1815.  Bank  of  England  26,886,000 
Country  banks      20,378,000 


48,573,000- 


1816.  Bank  of  England  26,574,000 
Country  banks       15,525,000 


-47,264,000- 


26,886,000 
19,011,000 


-48,610,000 


1817.  Bank  of  England  28,274,000 
Country  banks       15,862,000 


-42,099,000- 


26,574,000 
15,096,000 


-45,897,000 


-44,136,000- 


28,274,000 
15,898,000 


-41,670,000 


1818.  Bank  of  England  27,220,000  27,220,000 

Country  banks       20,044,000  20,507,000 


—44,172,000 


-47,264,000- 


-47,727,000 


To  this  must  be  added  about 
f7 1,000/.  for  the  average  circu- 
lation of  unstamped  small  notes 
issued  by  the  three  chartered 
banks  in  Scotland,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  sump-office  ac- 
counts. 

The  result  of  this  estimate 
vrould  be,  that  the  circulating 


medium  of  England,  as  far  as  it 
consists  of  notes  of  the  bank  of 
England,  or  of  country  bank 
notes,  between  1810  and  1818, 
both  years  inclusive,  has  varied 
from  about  42  millions  to  above 
48  millions;  and  that  it  was  high- 
est in  1814,  and  lowest  in  1816. 
With  respect  to  the  ntunerical 
(P  S)  ,       ^«iaouQt 
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^Qont  of  circulating  medium 
necessary  to  carry  on  with  facility 
the  transactions  of  the  country, 
SKrhatever  may  be  the  composition 
of  such  circulating  medium,  it  i» 
evidently  impossible  to  form  any 
judgement. 

The  great  increase  of  the  trans- 
itions of  this  country  in  every 
^uurt  of  its  home  trade  and  agri» 
culture ;  the  rise  of  the  amount 
of  its  exports  and  imports  (even 
according  to  the  official  value, 
which  is  much  below  the  real 
value)  from  51,231,000/,,  on  the 
average  of  three  years  preceding 
1797,  to  82,750,000/.,  on  thfe 
average  of  the  three  last  years  of 
which  the  accounts  have  been 
given  in ;  the  increase  of  the 
charge  of  the  national  debt  from 
lS,4So,000/.inl797  to  43,819,000/. 
in  1819 ;  and  the  amount  of  the 
taxes,  which  since  1792  have  risen 
from  aWut  16  to  50  millions  (an 
increase  occasioned  not  merely 
by  an  increased  rate  of  taxation 
upon  the  same  articles,  but  by 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  upon 
a  great  variety  of  articles),  might 
have  been  expected  to  require  a 
much  larger  mcrease  of  circulat- 
ing medium.  It  is,  however,  ob- 
rious  that  such  amount  would 
not  have  necessarily .  borne  any 
specific  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  transactions  of  every  kind,  or 
to  that  of  revenue.  The  flourish- 
ing state  of  commerce  and  of  cre- 
dit, producing  a  mater  rapidity 
of  circulation,  wiB  have  enabled 
^e  same  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  to  carry  on  a  mu<£ 
greater  amount  cu  transactions ; 
and  the  various  modifications  of 
credit  to  which  such  a  state  of 
things  gives  birth,  together  ^w*itb 
the  successive  improvements  in 
the  arrangemenu  of  conu&ercial 


and  banking  iHttiaetSf  must  hm 
had  the  ^me  effect  to  a  ^rea( 
extent.  There  must  also  obvioos* 
iy  he  a  great  difference  m  die  re- 
quired amount  of  a  currency  con- 
sisting of  paper  only»  and  that 
of  a  currency  consisting  pardy  of 
paper,  and  also,  in  a  Targe  pro- 
portion, of  gold.  It  is  to  these 
circumstances  (co-operating  pos- 
sibly with  others)  that  we  maj 
perhaps  attribute  the  sufficient 
of  the  circulating  mediutn  actual- 
ly existing  to  perform  functiom 
to  so  much  larger  an  -amount 
than  were  performed  in  1797  bj 
the  circulating  medium  then  ex- 
isting, which  was  probably  not 
many  millions  less  than  at  pre* 
sent. 

What  proportions  the  vaiions 
component  parts  of  the  circniat* 
in?  medium  may  bear  to  eadi 
omer,  after  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  Tlieymust  evidently 
be  mfluenced  by  the  future  regu- 
lations of  parliament,  with  respect 
to  the  natare  and  descripti(Xi  ef 
tlie  paper  currency. 

If  me  paper  currency  is  to  be 
confined,  as  it  was  withm  a  short 
period  before  the  bank  restric- 
tion, to  the  issue  of  notes  of  10/. 
and  upwards  by  the  bank  of 
England,  and  of  5/.  and  upwards 
by  the  country  banks.,  the  neces- 
sity fora  very  large  amount  ofgoM 
coin  for  smaller  payments  is  evi- 
dently indispensable.  Should  par- 
liament thbk  proper  to  continue 
both  to  the  bank  of  England  and 
to  country  banks  the  liberty  rf  is- 
suing notes  of  a  lower  denomiii^ 
tioo»  and  paiticularly  of  lA  and 
2/.,  this  permission  would  proba^ 
bly  have  the  effect  of  keepog  np 
a  paper  circtd^on  bearing^ 
much  larger  ptoportioa  to  tk 
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wbole»  than  in  the  former  case, 
aod  Would  so  far  dimmish  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  extensive  circulation 
of  ^Id  coin.  But  although  ic 
would  diminish  that  necessity,  die 
4egree  in  which  it  would  dimi- 
niSi  the  demand  for  gold  coin  can 
onlj  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  established  habits 
c£  the  public  maj  operate  so  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  a  paper  cir- 
culation, that  there  mieht  be  only 
a  very  small  demand  for  gold 
coin  I  and  as  far  as  any  judge- 
ment can  be  formed  from  the 
short  interval  during  which  the 
hank  issued  gold  coin  in  exchamge 
fpr  their  notes  before  the  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  gold  occa- 
sioned a  demand  for  exportation^ 
this  might  probably  be  the  case : 
the  period  was,-however,  too  short 
tp  afford  sufficient  grounds  for 
any  decisive  inference  as  to  the 

£Uire;  and  it  is  on  the  other 
nd  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  that  the  new  coin  would 
be  preferred  to  ^aper. 

The  committee,  attaching 
great  importance  to  the  restora- 
tion of  tne  paper  currency  to  a 
xnet^illic  standard,  are  also  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  currency  when 
so  reeulated ;  and  they  think  it 
highly  desirable  that  a  large  pro- 
portion at  least  of  the  transactions 
of  the  country  should  be  carried 
Qtx  by  that  medium.  But  the 
question,  what  proportion  ought 
to  be  so  carried  on,  (if  it  were  a 
point  capable  of  solution,  or  could 
be  the  subject  of  regulation,) 
wheiever  a  mixed  circulating  me- 
dium is  permitted,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  question^  what 
proportion  the  different  classes  qf 
such  a  ifiixed  circulating  medium 
will  actually  jbcar  fo  «ach  other. 


when  left  to  be  decided  by  the  . 
supposed  intereist,  or  even  by  the 
incSnation  of  the  public. 

The  latter  question,  however, 
is  one,  upon  the  result  of  which, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  most 
serious  practical  consequences  de* 
pend.  Any  judgement  to  be 
formed  beforenand,  must  una* 
voidaUy  be  conjectural,  and  yet 
t^on  such  judgement  we  must  be 
forced  in  some  degree  to  act* 
Upon  the  greater  or  lessproba* 
biiity  that,  m  die  event  of  the 
opening  of  the  bank  upon  the 
ancient  system,  paper  would  still, 
be  preferred  to  coin,  must  de- 
pend the  extent  of  the  accumula- 
tion  of  such  coin,  with  which  the 
bank  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
that  demand.  Unless  this  point  be 
rightly  estimated,  the  bank,  on  its 
first  reopening,  might  experience 
a  demand  against  whidi  it  would' 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to 
guard. 

If  the  bank  is  to  make  prepara- 
tion, in  the  interval  between  the 
present  time  and  the  expiratloxi 
of  the  restriction,  to  fill  with  gold 
coin  all  those  channels  of  circular 
tion  which  miffht  possibly  require 
to  be  so  filled,  the  very  extent  of 
the  purchases  of  bulbon,  neces- 
sary to  be  made  foi^  such  a  pur* 
pose,  must  in  some  degree,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  interval,  ^tad  in 
a  very  great  degree  if  that  inter^^ 
val  be  snort,  tend  to  obstruct  the 
attainment  of  the  ultimate  object 
—the  equalization  of  the  market 
price  cf  gold  to  its  mint  price  p 
and  unless  the  effect  of  these  pm« 
chases  were  counteracted  by  a 
rapid  reduction  of  the  issues  of 
the  bank,  for  conojxiercial  dtfr* 
counts  and  other  puqpKoaei^  to  an 
eoEteot  of  which  the  mischief  bass 
beta  fo  frequentb- refinxed  to,  tKi 
(P4)  price 
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price  of  gold  might  be  such  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  (suppos* 
ing  that  moment  to  be  previously 
and  unalterably  fixed}*  as  to  ren- 
der the  continuance  of  such  pay- 
ments difiicult  and  hazardous. 

These  considerations  have  led 
the  committee  to  examine  with 

E articular  attention  a  plan  which 
as  been  suggested  to  them>  and 
which^as  it  will  appear  by  the 
evidence*  is  viewed  in  a  very 
favourable  light  by  many  persons 
well  qualified  to  form  a  judge- 
ment upon  such  a  subject. 

The  leading  principle  of  this 
plan  U»  to  restore  to  the  country, 
Dy  the  speediest  and  safest  means, 
a  metallic  standard,  as  the  regu« 
lator  of  its  paper  currency,  by 
permitting  the  bank  to  pay  its 
notes  in  gold  bullion,  at  the  mint 
price,  instead  of  gold  coin. 

Various  advantages  appear  to 
the  committee  to  attend  this  plan 
in  preference  to  a  simple  resump- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  of  cash 
payments  by  the  bank.  It  esta- 
blishes, equally  with  cash  pay- 
ments, the  principle  and  the  salu- 
tary control  of  a  meullic  standard, 
whde  it  a£fbrds  the  best  prospect 
of  avoiding  or  diminishing  many 
of  the  inconveniencies  which  are 
by  many  persons  apprehended 
from  that  measure*  It  exempts 
the  bank  from  the  obligation  of 
providing  a  quantity  of  gold  ne- 
cessary to  replace,  in  case  the 
public  should  prefer  coin  to  papery 
all  the  sm^Ier  notes  to  the 
amount  probably  of  15  or  16 
millions,  which  are  now  circulated 
in  London  and  in  the  country ; 
and  therefore,  by  relieving  the 
bullion  market  from  this  demand, 
it  prevents  that  augmentation  of 
d)e  price  of  gold  which  might  be 


the  consequence  of  large  par 
chases  of  that  article  made  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  necessity  publidy 
and  previously  known.  And  it 
continues  to  the  bank,  and  diere^ 
fore  to  the  nation  at  large,  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  employment  of  a  capital 
equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the 
small  notes  in  circulation,  wbe* 
ther  of  the  bank  of  England  or 
country  banks,  Jn  the  one  case, 
this  capital  would  still  be,  as  it 
now  is,  employed  In  the  support 
and  extension  of  agriculture  aod 
of  commerce,  wbeuier  foreign  or 
domestic ;  in  the  other,  it  woold 
be  merely  an  addition  to  the  dead 
stock  of  the  country,  producing 
neither  profit  nor  advantage. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that 
when  the  bank  is  made  liable  to 
pay  only  in  bullion,  and  thatonlf 
in  exchange  for  notes  to  a  certain 
amount,  it  would  be  chiefly  sub- 
ject to  such  demands  as  might 
arise  from  the  excess  of  the  mar- 
ket price  of  gold  above  the  mint 
price,  and  the  consequent  profit 
upon  exporution.  To  a  demand 
resulting  from  this  source  every 
bank  issuing  paper  convertible 
into  either  of  the  precious  metals* 
must  at  all  times  be  liable;  and 
unless  the  market  price  of  gold 
can  be  kept  within  certain  limiu 
of  deviation  from  the  mint  price* 
either  by  the  reduction  of  the  is- 
sues of  paper,  or  by  the  effect  of 
a  favourable  balance  of  payments 
upon  the  exchanges,  theold  system 
of  banking  must  necessarily  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  is  no  objectioD* 
tlierefore,  to  this  plan,  that  it 
does  not  provide  against  a  possi- 
ble inconvenience,  which  is,  under 
such  ch-cnmstances,  an  insepara- 
'ble  attendant  upon  all  paper  cur- 
rency 
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rency   so    conyerdble— that    is, 
upon  all  paper  currency  which  is 
secured  from  great  and  inconve* 
nient  variations.    The  plan,  how- 
ever, contains  in  itself,  during, 
the  period  which  may  elapse  be- 
fore the  market  price  or    gold 
faBs  to  the  mint  price,  a  consider- 
able guard  even  against  this  dan- 
ger, a  guard  which  did  not  exist 
m  the  mixed  state  of  our  curren- 
cy.   As  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  person  to  draw  bullion 
from  the  bank,  except  in  exchange 
for  bank-notes,  no  demand  could 
be  made  upon  the  bank  to  any 
great  extent  for  gold  without  oc- 
casioning a  scarcity  in  the  cur- 
rency, ^ich  would  tend  to  raise 
the  value  of  those  notes,  and  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  present 
them   in    exchange  for  bullion. 
The  same   circumstance  would 
operate  to  check  any  demand, 
which  might  arise  from  a  sudden 
panic }  and  the  rapidity  of  such 
demand,  in  which  \u  chief  danger 
consists,  might  be  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting notes  to  that  amount,  in 
exchange  for  which  payment  in 
bullion  would    be    demandable. 
And  in  whatever  degree  a  dispo- 
sition may  have  existed  to  hoard 
coin,  there  would  probably  be  less 
disposition  to    demand    bullion 
'  from  the  bank  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee,  in  recommend- 
ing the  principle  of  this  plan  of 
resumption  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  think  it 
neverdieless  their  duty  to  suggest 
such  provisions  as  have  occurred 
to  them,  by  which,  ia  their  opinio 
on, without  weakening  its  efficacy, 
or  impairing  any  of  its  advan- 
taeer,  its  operation  would  be  fa- 
cimated  and  ensured. 

In  the  first  suggestion  of  the 


plan,   it  was  proposed  that  the 
bank,  upon   the  removal  of  the 
present  restriction,  should  imme- 
diately pay  in  bullion  at  the  mint 
price,  instead  of  paying  in  coin. 
The  committee  have  laid  before 
the  hoase,  in  the  former  part  of 
this    report,  the    considerations 
which  induce  them  to  think  that 
it  must  be    desirable  upon  the 
whole  to  allow  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time  before  the  bank 
should  be  required  to  resume  cash 
payments  upon  the  ancient  S}-- 
stem.  These  considerations  would 
operate,  in  a  great  although  not 
an  equal  degree,  against  the  too 
early  adoption  ofthe  plan  for  bul- 
lion payments  at  the  mint  price. 
The  objection  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  period  in  the  former  case 
was  chiefly  this— that  the  coun- 
try would  be  left  during  that  pe- 
riod, whatever  it  might  be,  with-, 
out  the  certainty  of  any  progress 
being  made  towards  the  re-adop- 
tion of  a   metallic   standard  of 
value.    The  interposition  of  bul- 
lion payments  afiords  means  of 
obtaining  this    security,    which 
cannot  be  provided  with  equal 
advantage  under  the  simple  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments.    The 
resumption  of  bullion  payments 
may,  if  parliament  should  think 
proper;  commence  at  an  earlier 
time,  and  at  the  present  market 
price  of  ^old.    Successive  periods 
might,  if  thought  necessary,  be 
fixed,  at  which  the  rate  of  bullion 
payments  should    be  gradually 
lowered,   until  it  shouM  finally 
be  brought  down  to    the  mint 
price.     The  same    principle  of 
gradation  could  not  be  applied  to 
payments  in  coin,    without  the 
great  and  obvious  inconvenience 
which  must  result  from  successive 
variations  m  its  circulating  value. 

The 
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The  -cflfect  of  this  graduated 
scale  would  be»  to  re-establish, 
from  the  first  commencetnent  of 
Its  operation,  the  principle  of  a 
metallic  standard.  It  would  in- 
deed not  at  once  be  a  recurrence 
to  the  ancient  standard;  but  an 
approximation  would  be  gradu« 
all7  made  towards  it,  and  ajt  no 
distant  period  it  would  be  attain- 
ed. The  necessity  under  which 
the  bank  would  be  placed  of  re- 
gulating its  proceedings,  with  a 
view  to  the  commencement  of 
bullion  payments  upon  this  sy- 
stem, would  give  a  security,  per- 
haps unnecessary,  but  satisfactory 
to  the  public,  that  some  progress 
was  actually  making  towards  the 
ultimate  object.  As  the  bank 
would  at  the  same  time  be  reliev- 
ed from  an  early  recurrence  to 
cash  payments  upon  the  ancient 
systeni,  it  would  gain  a  longer 
interval  for  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  its  treasures  ;  any  reduc- 
tion of  its. issues  which  might  be 
found  necessary,  might  be  gra- 
dually made ;  and  aU  persons  en- 
gaged in  commerce  would  also 
be  enabled  to  accommodate  their 
transactions  tothe  new  state  of  our 
circulation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
bank  might  have  the  option  of 
paying  in  bullion  or  in  coin ;  but 
the  committee  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  even  at  the  time  when 
this  scale  shall  have  reached  the 
mint  price,  the  bank  shodld  be- 
gin to  pay  in  bullion  only.  If 
cnere  is  any  weight  in  the  argu- 
ment, that  one  of  the  ffreat  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  plan,  with 
the  modification  suggested,  is 
this,  that  it  would  render  it  safe 
for  ihe  ban(  to  open  with  a  jmidi 
smaller  amount  of  treasure  than 
might  be  thooght  necessary  for 


the  resumption  of  cash  payzQentf. 
upon  the  ancient  system,  and 
therefore  that  it  mieht  begin  its 
operation  at  an  earlier  period,  it 
is  evident,  that  Were  the  bank^ 
from  a  preference  to  the  ancient 
system,  to  determine  to  avail  Itself 
at  that  period  of  the  option  be- 
tween bullion  and  cash  payments 
by  paying  in  coin  only,  it  must, 
in  consequence  of  sudi  detenni- 
nalion,  make  more  rapid  and 
more  extensive  purchases  of  ^old 
in  the  interval,  arid*  thereby  im- 
pede the  gradual  progress  of  iH 
reduction  to  the  mint  price,  which 
is  the  main  object  to  be  attained. 
There  is  also  another  evil 
against  which  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  provide  a  guard,  viz.  the 
possibility  of  an  excessive  reduc- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium 
during  the  operation  of  this  plan. 
This  might  be  prevented  by  im- 
posing upon  the  bank  the  obliga- 
tion of  giving  their  notes  in  ex- 
chans;e  for  gold  bullion  (if  ten- 
dered to  them)  at  fixed  priceiy 
either  taken  somewhat  below  ibm 
mint  price,  or,  in  the  first  instance* 
somewhat  below  the  price  a^t 
which  the  bank  should  commence 
to  pay  in  bullion ;  or  further^  if 
it  should  be  thought  proper  to 
introduce  more  than  one  point  in 
a  graduated  scale,  at  prices  some- 
what below  those  which  might 
successively  be  fixed.  Either  of 
the  latter  expedients  would  afford 
a  greater  security  si^nst  any  ex- 
cessive reduction  of  the  issues  of 
tl^  bank,  but  they  mi^ht  intro- 
duce a  degree  of  complicati<m  ip- 
to  the  system,  and  might  cramp 
the  operations  of  the  bank  in  an 
inconvenient  manner;  and  the 
comnuttee  think,  that  on  the 
whole  a  preferable  security  wonld 
be  afforded  by  leaving  tue  sunt 
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open  to  the  pablic»  by  which  any 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  pa- 
per currency  would  be  supplied, 
and  its  effects  counteracted  by  the 
coinage  of  gold. 

In  order  to  brin^  before  the 
view  of  the  house  with  more  dU 
stinctness  the  whole  of  the  plan 
which  the  committee  be^  leave  to 
recommend  to  their  consideration, 
they  will  state  shortly  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  it  consists  :*-« 

1.  That  provision  should  be 
made  by  parliament  for  a  repay- 
ment or  the  debt  of  government 
to  the  bank  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  that  a  part  of  that 
repayment  should  take  place  some 
time  antecedent  to  the  first  period 
which  may  be  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  bullion  payments 
by  the  bank : 

2.  That  from  and  after  the  1st 
of  December,  1819,  or  at  latest 
the  Ist  February,  1820,  the  bank 
of  England  shall  be  required  to 
pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion  duly 
assayed  and  stamped  in  his  majes- 
ty 's  mint,  if  demanded,  in  sums  of 

.  not  less  than  the  value  of  60 
ounces,  at  the  price  of  4/.  l/.  per 
ounce  of  standard  bullion ;  that 
on  the  1st  of  November,.  1820,  or 
at  such  o.ther  period  as  may  be 
fixed,  the  price  shall  be  redu- 
ced to  3/.  I9s.  SiL,  unless  the 
bank  shall  have  previously  re- 
duced it  to  that  rate,  it  being  al- 
ways understood  that  the  price, 
when  once  lowered,  shall  not 
again  be  raised  by  the  bank  ;  and 
that  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the 
bank  shall  pay  its  notes,  if  de- 
manded, in  gold  bullion,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  the  value  of  30 
ounces,atthepriceof  3/.  17i«  lO^^* 
per  ounce  of  standard  bullion ; 

3.  That  a  weekly  account  of 
the  average  uqount  of  qiotes  in 


circulation  during  the  pitcedipg 
week  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
privy  council :  and  a  quarterly 
account  of  the  average  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  during  the 
preceding  quarter  shall  be  pub- 
lished  in  the  London  Gazette : 

4.  That  for  two  years,  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  May,  1821, 
the  bank  shall  pay  its  notes  in 
gold  bullion  only  at  the  mint 
price ;  and  that  whenever  par« 
liament  shall  thfnk  proper  to  re* 
quire  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes  ia 
coin,  notice  thereof  ^all  be  given, 
to  the  bank  one  year  beforehand* 
such  notice  not  to  be  given  be* 
fore  the  Ist  of  May,  18.^2. 

Should  parliament  think  pro- 
per to  adopt  this  plan»for  the  re- 
g;ulaiion  ot  the  bank  of  Englandr 
It  is  evident  that  provisions  must 
be  made  for  applying  the  same 
principle  to  the  bank  of  Ireland. 

The  committee  are  perfectly 
aware  of  an  objection  which  may 
be.  stated  to  this  plan,  viz.  that 
during  its  operation  the  country 
will  probably  have  no  currency 
except  paper,  for  payments  be- 
yond 40x.,  and  that  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  converti- 
biUty  of  bank  notes  into  bullion, 
appears  to  be  given,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  only  to  the  holders 
of  large  sums. 

In  sinswer  to  this  it  must  be  re«. 
membered,  that  so  lon^  as  the 
price  of  gold  shall  continue  high 
enough  to  afford  a  profit  upon- 
the  melting  and  exportation  of 
coin,  framed  according  to  the 
present  n^int  regulations,  ther^ 
can  be  no  circulation  of  gold  cou» 
in  the  country.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances any  further  issue  o£ 
gold  coin  would  be  useless  |  it 
would  indeed  be  worse  than  use^ 
lesi,  as  |he  purcfas|s^  o^thft  tmllion^ 
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to  be  corned  would  raise  the  price 
of  gold}  and  the  expense  of  coin* 
ing  it  would  be  a  waste  of  public 
money*  Such  an  issue  could  only 
be  useful  whenever  the  price  of 
gold  is  so  far  below  the  mint 
price  as  to  compensate  for  the 
mterest  lost  during  the  time  of 
coinage.  But  although  the  com- 
mittee entertain  great  hopes  that, 
during  the  operation  of  the  plan 
in  question^  tne  price  of  gold  will 
fell  to  the  mint  price  at  an  earlier 
period  than  what  is  fixed  for  its 
completion,  yet  the  plan  itself 
presumes  that  such  fall  may  not 
cake  place  and  have  been  esta- 
blished before  the  1st  of  May, 
1821. 

Under  this  uncertainty  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  foresee  any  moment  pre- 
vious to  that  date  at  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  make  such 
an  issue,  or  at  which  the  public 
would  be  able  to  avail  itself  of 
the  power  of  resorting  to  the  mint 
for  die  conversion  otbuUion  into 
coin.  But  it  will  be  able  to  avail 
itself  of  that  power  under  the 
operation  of  this  plan  at  as  early 
a  period  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  under  any  plan  for  the 
simple  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. In  the  interval  the  curren- 
cy must  consist  (as  it  has  long 
consisted)  of  paper  alone ;  but 
from  the  moment  this  plan  begins 
to  operate,  this  paper  would  have, 
what  it  has  not  had  since  the  bank 
restriction,  and  what  it  could  ndt 
have  in  the  interval  preceding  a 
simple  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, a  metallic  standard  for  its 
regulator.  The  holders  of  large 
soms  in  notes  would  indeed  have 
the  power  of  converting  them  into 
bullion  at  a  fixed  price  oy  present- 
ing tbem  at  the  bank;  but  the 


holder  of  a  small  sum  in  notes  has 
not  now,  and  could  not  have,  the 
power  of  converting  it  into  coin» 
under  circumstances  when,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  no  coin  could 
remain  and  circulate  in  the  coun- 
try. The  latter,  therefore,  is  ex- 
posed  to  no  disadvantage  what- 
ever during  the  operation  of  the 
present  plan,  to  which  he  would 
not  be  exposed  during  the  inter- 
val which  must  precede  a  simple 
resunrption  of  cash  payments ;  but 
he  derives  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  commencement  a  participa« 
tion  in  the  security  against  fluctu- 
ation afforded  to  the  holder  of 
large  sums. 

This  detail  of  the  plan  now 
proposed  by  the  committee  will, 
they  hope,  be  su£Scient  to  explam 
both  its  nature  and  its  objects. 
Above  all,  they  trust  it  will  bft 
manifest  that  the  plan  is  now  re- 
commended by  them  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  as  the  mode 
which  appears  to  them  at  once 
the  most  desirable,  and  the  most 
effectual  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  parliament  has  in 
view—the  restoration  of  onr  cur- 
rency to  its  ancient  standard  of 
metallic  value.  They  think  it 
probable,  as  they  have  already 
stated,  that  this  object  may  thus 
be  attained  at  a  period  compara- 
tively  earlier  than  that  for  whidi 
they  have  ultimately  provided. 
But  they  entertain  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  in  this  mode  it  will 
be  effected  at  that  period,  if  sot 
before,  and  with  the  least  prac« 
tical  inconvenience  to  any  of  the 
interests  which  it  may  afiect. 

After  the  attainment  of  this 
first  and  great  object,  many  im- 
portant questions  will  still  renudn 
to  be  determined  by  the  legida- 
tuxci  respecting  the  system  on 
which 
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which  our  currency,  when  regu- 
lated hj  a  metallic  standard,  may 
in  other  respects,  with  most  ad- 
vantage, be  ultimately  and  per- 
manently founded.  But  in  these 
points  the  committee  think  they 
should  have  exceeded  the  limits 
of  their  duty,  if  they  had  ventured 
at  the  present  period  even  to 
form,  much  more  if  they  had  sub« 
initted  to  parliament^  any  final  or 
decisive  opinion. 

Whether  the  whole  of  our  cir- 
culation  and  currency  shall  thence-* 
forth  be  replaced  either  entirely 
on  its  ancient  footing,  or  with 
what  degree  of  alteration,  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  the  smaller 
notes,  the  issue  of  which  was  for- 
merly prohibited;  whether  the 
payments  of  the  bank  shall  be 
made  at  their  option  in  bullion  or 
In  coin  ;  or  those  payments  con- 
tinuing to  be  made  in  bullion 
only,  the  mint  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  for  coining  such  bul- 
lion into  gold  coin,  with  or  with- 
out a  seignorage  or  brassage; 
or  whether,  with  a  view  to  rea- 
lize to  the  country  a  profit 
equal  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
ffold  employed  as  dead  capital 
lor  the  purpose  of  circulation,  an 
endeavour  shall  be  made  to  con- 
fine the  whole  of  our  currency 
(except  for  the  small  payments 
xiow  made  in  silver)  to  paper  on- 
ly, but  to  paper  regulated  by 
convertibility  into  .  bullion  ; — 
these,  with  the  numerous  details 
connected  with  and  dependent  on 
them,  are  points  upon  which  the 
house  will  find  much  useful  in- 
formation in  various  parts  of  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  minutes, 
and  upon  which  the  committee 
are  satisfied  that  a  better  judge- 
toentthan  can  be  formed  at  pre- 
sent wiD  be  derived  from  the  ex- 


perience of  the  operation  of  .the 
plan  immediately  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  decision  to 
be  taken  as  to  the  future  circu- 
lation of  the  smaller  notes,  the 
committee  are  fully  sensible  that 
all  views  of  expediency  or  profit 
in  this  respect  must  be  comoined 
with  another  most  important  con- 
sideration—that of  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which  such  pa- 
per, or  the  coins  for  which'  it  is 
substituted,  may  respectively  be 
counterfeited.  This  point  is  es- 
sential to  the  .success  of  any  mea- 
sure on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  of 
great  weight  in  the  opinion  of  the 
conmiittee,  as  connected  with  the 
comparative  degree  of  temptation 
or  encouragement  which  any  of 
these  systems  may  afford  to  crime, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
frequent  and  severe  punishment. 

Under  these  impressions  the 
committee  have  endeavoured  with 
much  anxiety  to  obtain  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  progress  and  proba* 
ble  results  of  the  inquiries  which 
have  lately  been  made,  under  the 
authority  of  his  majesty^s  com- 
mission, into  the  means  of  pre- 
venting,  or  rendering  much  more 
difficult  than  at  present^  the  for* 
gery  of  bank  paper.  They  have 
learnt  that  these  results  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  brought 
with  this  view  in  a  complete  shape 
under  the  consideration  of  parlia^ 
ment;  buc  they  find  that  the  very 
able  persons  whose  attention  has 
been  so  beneficially  employed  in 
the  examination  of'^this  subject,en- 
tertain  sanguine  expectations  that 
the  principles  which  they  have 
adopted  for  this  parpose  will,  in 
their  application,  provide,  if  not  a 
complete^  at  least  a  much  more 
effective  check  than  has  been  pro- 
vided by  any  means  yet  adopted 

for 
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fer  the  security  of  the  bank  and' 
of  die  pubfic.  In  so  far  as  the 
dommittee  has  felt  it^lf  compe- 
tent  to  judge  of  the  probable  ope- 
fz^on  of  those  principles,  thej 
Mbf  partake  in  this  hope ;  and  it 
h  much  strengthened  by  learning, 
from  the  testimony  of  thegovemor 
0f  die  bank  of  Ireland,  that  die 
application  even  of  a  part  of  those 
pnncTples  has  been  found  there, 
m  a  very  great  degree,  eflectual 
for  diat  purpose. 

There  is  another  point  to  which 
die  committee  think  it  of  great 
importance  diat  parliament  should 
advert.  The  large  amount  and 
nature  of  the  advances  made  by 
die  bank  for  the  public  senrice, 
have  been  stated,  on  difierent  oc- 
casions, as  opposing  considerable 
obstacles  to  tiie  measures  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  bank ;  and  the  plan 
now  recommended  essentially  de- 
pends upon  a  previous  reduction 
of  diem.  But  the  invonvenience 
of  this  mode  of  habitually,  pro- 
viding for  the  public  exigencies  to 
so  gi^at  an  extent  is  not  merely 
temporary;  it  involves  principles 
of  considerable  moment,^  with  re- 
ference to  the  relation  in  which 
government  and  the  bank  are 
Uiereby  placed  towards  each 
other.  Tnis  system  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  recent  date.  It  had  been 
acted  upon  to  a  large  extent,  for 
a  long  period  of  years  before  the 
first  restriction  upon  the  bank. 
The  amount  of  the  advances  ap- 
pesnrs  to  have  subsequendy  in- 
creased with  the  succeeding  em« 
barrassments  of  the  public  ser« 
vice;  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions of  the  concluding  years  of 
dkelast  war  naturally  produced  an 
unprecedented  extension  of  them. 
A  considerable  reduction  of  these 


advances  has  since  been  effected* 
and  a  still  further  diminution  of 
them  ts  recommended  in  this 
Report.  It  will  be  for  die  vm- 
dom  of  parliament  to  determine^ 
whether,  m  order  to  guard  arainst 
the  unobserved  recurrence  of  this 
practice,  some  permanent  regu- 
tation  ou^t  not  to  be  established* 
extending  the  very  narrow  re- 
straint under  wbich  the  bank  was 
originally  placed  in  this  respect, 
but  imposing  some  new  principle 
of  limitation,  so  as^on  the  one 
hand  to  allow  the  bank  such  a  free 
use  of  its  capital  as  might  enabk 
it  (as  it  appears  to  have  done  pre* 
vionsly  to  the  bank  restriction;  to 
invest  either  the  whole  or  some 
limited  proportion  thereof,  i[  not 
demanded  for  commercial  dis- 
counts, in  the  purchase  of  govern^ 
ment  securities ;  and,  on  the  otiber, 
to  prevent  it  from  engaging  in 
sucn  purchases  for  the  accomino- 
dation  of  government,  when  its 
own  convenience  or  interest  did 
not  require  them,  or  from  enter- 
ing into  any  engagement,  exfwess 
or  impliedl,  wSioi  shall  prevent 
its  bringing  those  securities  freely 
into  the  market.  It  is  obvious* 
that  in  imposing  any  new  prin- 
ciple of  limitation,  exception  must 
be  made  for  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, to  be  stated  to  parliament 
and  provided  for  by  its  exptess 
authority. 

Whatever  niiay  be  the  dectaon 
of  parliament  upon  all  or  any  of 
the  measures  now  in  contempla. 
tion,  the  committee  think  it  will 
be  desirable  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  prohibit  the  melting  and 
exportation  of  the  coin,  and  which 
enact  that  all  bullionintended  for 
exportation  shall  be  sworn  to  con- 
sist of  foreign  gold  or  silver.  The 
policy  of  these  laws  has  long  Wen 
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held  by  the  best  writers  oA  tbe 
«pbjecc  to  be  at  leafet  cfublous. 
From  the  nature  of  the  articlci  so 
portable  and  so  easily  concealed, 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  efficacious;  and  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  their  ineffica. 
c[y.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  laws,  the  whole,  or 
rtearly  the  whole,  of  the  gold  coin 
df  this  kingdom,  amonnting  pro- 
bably to  between  twenty  and  thirty 
millions,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
^nd  scarcely  a  remnant  now  re* 
mains  of  Uie  sovereigns  which 
were  issued  in  the  year  1817«  The 
prohibition,  indeed,  adds  some- 
thing to  the  diffictilty,  and  conse- 
<|uently  to  the  expense  of  exporta* 
tion ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  operate,  in  some  degree, 
as  a  seignorage  upon  our  coin : 
but  it  is  a  seignorage  perpetually 
varying,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  facilities  for  smuggling 
which  may  at  different  moments 
exist,  and  affording  therefore'  an 
^^ttoertainy  and  in  point  offact,  an 
made(inate  protection. 

The  means  also  by  which  this 
protection  is  a£fbrded  are  highly 
objectionable,  there  being  no  pp^- 
ftibility  of  distinguishing  between 
bullion  produced  by  the  melting 
of  foreign  or  of  English  cpm.  The 
only  sejcurity  is  that  of  an  oath ; 
and  the  law,  therefore,  has  no 
other  operation  than  to  off^r  a 
great,  and,  as  experience  proves, 
a  successful  temptation  to  perjury; 

Even  upon  our  ancient  system 
of  cpiaage,  in  which  the  value  ^ 
the  metal  in  coin  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  metdl  in  bullion,  and  the 
whole  expense  of  the  coinage  falls 
Dftdn  die  public,'it  ttiay^  be  dotibt- 
ea  whether  the  prohibition  does 
not  incsease  rather  than  diminish 
^Act  expense ;  although  the  latter 


was  probably  one  of  the  chtef  ob« 
jects  which  the  law  had  in  view. 
As  our  coin  is  now  either  melted 
previously  to  exportation,  or  melt- 
ed in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
exported,  because  it  is  not  there 
known  or  current,  when  it  returns^ 
it  returns  in  the  shape  of  bullion^ 
and  if  the  mint  is  open,  and  the 
price  such  as  to  make  it  worth 
coining,  it  b  carried  to  the  mint 
and  corned  at  the  public  expense. 
Whereas,  if  our  coin  were  legally 
exportable,  it  would  probably  r^ 
turn  into  this  country  as  coin, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes rendered  it  a  more  pro- 
fitabfe  remittance  thanbillsormer^ 
chandise.  No  country  in  Europe 
has  mainfained  so  large  a  metal- 
lic currency  as  France,  without 
any  prohibition  upon  the  melting, 
the  export,  or  the  sale  of  the  coin« 
The  committee  cannot  con- 
clude their  report  without  advert- 
ing to  the  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  and  very  fuUy  ex- 
plained by  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  the  present  regulations  of  the 
mint  for  the  coinage  of  silver  must 
of  themselves  occasion  a  perpe- 
tual drain  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try, and  thereby  oppose  an  insur«. 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  re- 
symption  of  metallk  payments  by 
the  bank,  at  the  ancient  standard 
of  value.  These  opinions  have 
been  directly  and  strongly  con- 
troverted by  other  witnesses.  K^ 
committee  more  particularly  re- 
fer to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pag^ 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  on  one  s]de,^and 
Mr.  Mushett  on  the  other ;  and  t^ 
a  pajper  received  from  the  master 
of  his  majesty  mipt :  but  mudi 
important  information  on  this  paxt 
of  the  subject  may  likex^nse  be 
collected  from  the  testimony  of 
others*  whose  sentiments  and  ao- 
tbority 
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tborttj  upon  such  ^natters  mast 
be  of  great  weight*  The  com- 
mittee, being  fimy  sensible,  that 
if  the  opinions  or  the  two  first 
witnesses  be  well  founded,  any  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  restrictk>n 
upon  the  bank  must  prove  inef» 
fectuaU  unless  the  mint  regula- 
tions for  the  coinage  of  silver 
were  first  altered,  according  to 
the  principle  upon  which  that 
opinion  appears  to  be  founded, 
have  given  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject full  consideration :  and  they 
think  it  their  duty  to  state,  that 
they  see  no  ground  to  apprehend 
that  the  present  mint  regulations 
respecting  the  silver  comage,  so 
long  as  such  silver  coin  shall  not 
be  a  legal  tender  beyond  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings^  and  the 
mint  shall  not  be  open  to  the 
public  for  the  coinage  of  that 
metal,  will  ojppose  any  obstacle 
to  the  successful  execution  of  the 


plan  which  they  have  ventured  to 
recommend. 

The  house  will  find  in  various 
parts  of  the  evidence,  and  in  tlie 
appendix,  a  great  mass  of  va- 
luable information,  illustrating 
not  only  those  points  which  the 
committee  have  dwelt  upon  in' 
their  Report,  but  also  many  other 
points  of  considerable  importance, 
to  which  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  advert.  They  have 
judged  it  best  to  confine  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  to  a 
practical  view  of  the  question  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  house,  and  to 
rest  the  proposal  which  they  have 
brought  forward  upon  grounds 
which  mi^ht  recommend  it  suf- 
ficiently, if  not  equally,  to  per- 
sons widely  difiering  in  opniion 
upon  many  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  any  discussion  upon 
so  extensive  and  complicated  a 
subject. 
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An  Account  of  the  total  real  or  declared  V.ilae  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  tfnited  Kingdom,  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain during  each  of  the  three  Years  ending  5th  Jan.  1819. 

1817.  1818.  I8I9. 

<e42,955,256    43,6^253    48,903,760 
Total  ofiicial  Value  of  foreign  and  commercial  Merchandise  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

4^14,545,964    11,534,616    1%287,274 
An  Account  of  the  total  Value  of  all  Articles  imported  into  Great 
Britain  during  each  of  the  three  Tears  ending  the  5th  January, 
1819,  as  calculated  at  the  official  Rates  of  Valuation. 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

^Sh*aS2is?'''if  ^  ^26,406,634     29,962,915    35,880,988 
'^;^f^:il'rf^^^       -^^^«9«>^31      4,002,318      4,276,651 


Total  Value  of  Imports    jf  30,105,565      33,965,291      40,157,634 


TMB 


THB  &BTBMUB. 

Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britaxq»  in  die 
.     Year&and  Quarters  ended  the  5th  July  lBi7,  5th  July  1818,  and 
5th  July  I6W9  distinguishing  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  Anaual 
Duties,  and  the  War  Taxes,  and  also  the  Customs  and  Excise. 


Rbtsnue — distinguishing  the  con- 
solidated fund,  the  annual  dudes, 
and  the  war  taxes* 


Years  ended  5th  July, 
1817.  1818.  1819. 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •• 


Customs 

jLxcise  ..•«••    .•• 

Stamps • 

Post*office«  •  •  •         ••         •••••• 

Assessed  taxes         •  •         •  •     •  • 

I«and  taxes  ••••         ••         •••• 

Miscellaneous  ..«• 
Unappropriated  war  duties.  •  •  •  •  • 

Totad  consolidated  fund 

AtfNUAL  DUTIKB   TO   PAT   OfV 

Bills, 

Customs   ••• ••••.«•••• 

Excise  »« 

Pensions*  &c • 

Total  annual  duties 

Permanent  and  annual  duties  • .  •  • 
Wab  Taxes. 

Customs «• 

Excise «••••• •... 

Property 

Total  war  taxes.  • 

Total  revenue,  distinguishbg  the 
consolidated  fund,  the  annual 
dutieS)  and  the  war  taxes, 

Rbtenub — distingtushing  the  cus- 
toms and  excise. 

Total  produce  of  customs,  as  par- 
ticularized above  . . .  •         . « • « 

Ditto  of  excise,  as  ditto 

Ditto  of  stamps,  post-office,  as- 
sessed, property,  and  land-taxes, 
misceUaneotts  and  unappropriat^ 
ed  duties  and  pensionsy  as  do... 

Total  revenue,  distinguishing  the 
customs  and  excise 

Deduct  receipt  upon  property,  war 
duty  on  malt,  and  unappropri- 
ated duties   •«•« 

Revenue,  exclusive  of  property, 
war  duty  on  mall;,  and  unap« 
propriated  duties , 


5,367,836 
17,07%066 
6,030,997 
1,360,000 
5,933,664 
1,187,413 
258,688 
1,417,755 


7,898,556 


7,347,081 


17,627,35419,115,807 


6,443,768 
1,383,000 
6,169,009 
1,168,621 
517,669 
22,235 


6,808,177 
1,401,000 
6^184,410 
1,172,184 
820,561 
210,447 


38,628,419 


41,175,21242.065,167 


2,900,109  2,101,828 


532,744 
4,016 


273,961 


8,152,826 

684^2 

16 


3,436,869 


2,375,784 


3,787,174 


42,065,28843,550,996 


45,852,341 


686 
8,629,404 
4,725,119 

8,355,079 


8,277,799 
1,204,749 


3,436,029 
72,910 


4,482,548 


8,508,939 


50,420,36748,038,544 


49,361,280 


8,^68,501 
21,234^214 


30,917,652 


10,000,379 
21,179,114 


16,854,051 


10,499,407 
28,186,168 


15,675,705 


50,42(^367 


48,033,54449,361,280 


6,660,476 


1,226,984 


289,357 


1819. 


4$,y59,891 


46,806,56049,071,928 

(Q) 
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cism: 


ItsTiNUB-^distinTOishmgthe  con-l 
loHdated  fand»  uie  annual  datks,! 
and  the  war  Uxes. 


Quarters  ended  5th  Jolf  ^ 


1817. 


Customs  •... 

Excise 

Stamps • 

Post-office « 

Assessed  taxes 

Xiand  taxes  

Miscellaneous  ••••••••• « 

Unappropriated  war  duties 

Total  consolidated  fund 

Annual  Duties  to  pay  orr 
Bills. 

Customs   • •« 

Excise 

Pensions,  See • 

Total  aimual  duties 

Permanent  and  annual  duties  •  •  •  • 

War  Tax«s, 

Customs   

Excise 

Property 

Total  war  taxes 

Total  revenue^  distinguishing  the 
consolidated  fimd,  the  annual 
duttes»  and  the  war  taxes  •• . . 

lUvsNUK-^^tinguishing  the  cus- 
toms  andexcise. 

Total  produce  of  customs*  as  par> 
ttcularized  above 

Ditto  of  excise,  as  ditto 

Ditto  of  stamps,  post-office,  as- 
sessed, property,  and  land  taxes, 
miscellaneous  and  unappropri- 
ated duties  and  pensions,  as  do. 

Total  revenue,  distinguishing  the 
customs  and  excise 

Deduct  receipt  upon  propert)^,  war 
duty  on  majt,  ana  onappropri- 
ated  duties  ••••#«« 

■RevenuOf  exclusive  of  prq>erty, 
war  duty  on  malt,  and  unap- 
propriated duties  •«•••.•• 


3^831,360 

1,589,615 

.  323,000 

2,216,806 

464,664 

62,160 

20,031 


9,339,489 


877,760 
83,727 


1818. 


1819. 


1,568,( 

4,658,98S 

1,599,81^ 
324,( 

2,^08,97e 

441,220 

112,282 

3,198 


10,916,50910,745,960 


289,114 
106,316 


961,487 


10,300,976 11,311,939 11,773^17 


779,647 
472,338 


11,552,961 


1,251,985 


395,430 


872,496 
154,439 


1,385,073 

4,715,871 

1,534,723 

«67,000 

2,257,960 

433,577 

62,785 

99,461 


909,566 
118,101 


1,027,667 


869,974 


1,0263^5 


12,338,87412,648,591 


1,709,613 
4,694,784 


5,14^,614 


11,552,961 


492,369 


1,857,144 
5,637,801 


869,974 


2,244,659 
5,703,498 


4,843,929  4^695,508 


12,338,874 


12,648^1 


157,687 


ll»0«V59a|l 


SM^l 


l%t81,8n)lS^0O4^1IO 
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An  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Excise  Duties  of  Great  Briuin 
(exclusive  of  any  Arrears  received  of  the  War  Dutj  on  Malt)  in 
the  Years  ended  5ch  July  1818  and  1819  :  showing  the  Increase . 
or  Decrease  on  each  Head  thereof. 


Years  ended  5th  July, 
1818.  1819. 


Auctions »••.••, 

Seer 

Bricks  and  Tiles !!!!!! 

Can<ies   

Coffee  and  Cocoa 

Cider»  Perry^  and  Verjuice 

Glass 

Hides  and  Skins  ••••«• 

Hops  •• ,... 

Licenses  •••••••••••• 

Malt 


Paper 

Printed  Goods.  •  •  • , 

Salt .., 

Soap;.. 

Starch .., 

Stone  Bottles 

Sweets , 

Tea  .' 

Tcbac(a>and  Snuff . 

Vinegar    , 

Wine 
Wir»,< 


•«•••••••••••••< 


Pednct  Decrease 


£"258,696 

2,501,546 

^40,003 

298,209 

117,998 

12,107 

588,234 

587,825 

108,448 

640,894 

2,248,682 

468,039 

523,029 

1,471,582 

902,309 

2,922,199 

1,988,433 

33,999 

594 

12,007 

2,991,180 

1,449,101 

36,899 

1,174,011 

8,212 


1^264,627 

2,710,790 

324,161 

303,963 

115,357 

31,071 

500,145 

612,614 

318,619 

683,261 

2,977,373 

472,974 

434,631 

1,498,899 

823,951 

2,999,694 

2,308,681 

50,263 

2,486 

14,958 

3,087,298 

1,502,881 

42,697 

1,091,354 

7,266 


I  the  Year.... , 2,001,077 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


209,424 
84,158 
10,754 

18,964 
111,911 

24,789 
210,171 

42,367 

728,741 

4,935 

141,602 

27,317 

77,495 

320,248 

16,263 

1,8 

2,951 
96,118 
53,780 

5,798 


13  2,165,679 


164,602 


8,MI 


78,558 


82,057 
946 

164,609 


fft«) 


Abslraft 
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PUBLIC   PAPERS. 


[1819 


Attract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenae  of  Great  Britain  (ezicla- 
sive  of  the  Arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Property),  in  the 
Tears  and  Quarters  ended  lOth  Oct.  1818,  and  10th  Oct.  1S19:*— 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


TBARS. 


Customs.  •  .«•. 

Excise 

Stamps  ,...«. 
Post-office  . .  •  • 
Assessed  Taxes 
Land  Taxes  •. 
Miscellaneous 


Years  ended  10th  Oct. 
1818.  1819. 


4^10,548,185 
22,156,082 
6,427,270 
1,839,000 
6,173,883 
1,154,920 
490,Q20 


48,289,308 


£  9,582,820 
22,982,875^806,798 
6,211,449 
1,416,000 
6,178,4Se 
1,199,736 
349,055 


47,920,367 


Increase  as 
tompared 
with  1818. 


i>ecrease  as 
connpaivd 
with  1818. 


77,000 

4»fi9» 

44,8J6 


959,206 


Deduct  increase. ..... 

Decrease  at  compared  with  the  year  1818 


j£965,S6S 
l«iJ96S 


1,882,149 
95S,20S 
868,941 


In  Customs  •  • 
Excise  •  • 

Stamps 
Post-office 
Assessed  Taxes 
Land  Taxes 
Miscellaneous 


Deduct  Decrease    •• 
Increase  in  1819,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1817 


Increase  as 
compared 
widi  1817. 


[Decrease  as 
compared 
with  1817. 


650,228 
8,154^054 

•  • .  • 

•  67,000 
176,436 

1,888 
51,400 


4,101,006 
20,764 


4,060^94S 


ifKje* 


80,764 


.  ) 


ftUAKTMt. 
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QtlA&TK&S. 


Qaarters  ended  10th  Oct 


18ia 


Castoms.  •  •  •  •  • 

Excise    

Stamps 

Post-office  •  •  •  • 
Assessed  Taxes 
JLand  Taxes  .. 
Miscellaneous 


j^i669,754 

1,672,165 

860,000 

787,426 

181,801 

49,150 


1819. 


4^2,753,167 
5,674,687 
1,575,487 
375,000    <ei5,000. 


781,448 
198,177 

77,628 


12,587,100     11,435,544       59,854 


Increase  as 

compared 

with  1818. 


16,876 
28,478 


Deduct  Increase  •... 
Decrease  as  compared  with  the  quarter  1818 


Decrease  as 
compared 
with  181& 


je916,587 

1'92,1,17 

96,728 

^,978 


1,211,410 


59,854 


1,151,«56 


In  Customs 

Excise..        ••     •• 

Stamps       • «         •  • 

Post-office    •• 
•    Assessed  Taxes  •••• 

Land  Taxes   •.     •• 

Miscellaneous 


Deduct  Decrease    ,. 
Increase  m  1819,  as  compared  with  the 
quarts  1817     •     ••  *• 


Increase  as 
compared 
With  1817. 


784,851 
•••••• 

21,000 


7,675 
829 


814^355 
488,163 


331,192 


Decrease  as 

compared 
with  1817. 


368,783 

113,296 

1,154 


483,165 


Q8) 
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rUBLIC    »APtRf. 


tl«i9b 


An  Account  of  th«  Idcoom  of,  and  Qhsrg*  upoo,  th*  GomoBdat^  Amd,  In 
the  Year  ended  th*  5th  Day  of  January  1819:  showi^  likewne  the  Prh 
duce  of  the  Excise  Duties,  continued  per  Act  SS  Geo.  In.  Cap.  17,  andl^« 
ties  annually  pauted  for  the  Public  Service,  together  with  the  Total  Anoont  of 
AH  Monies  paid  into  His  Majesty's  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  between  the  5th  Day 
of  January  1818,  and  the  5th  Day  of  Januanr  I8l9,distingui8hingthe  Propordoa 
thereof  specially  appropriated,  from  that  which  is  applicable  to  the  Pnbtie  Sci^ 
▼ice;  containing  also  an  Abstract  of  the  Income  and  Charge  of  tha  Consoli- 
dated Fund  arising  in  the  Exchequers  of  Great  Britain  and  IrSaadt  mikm  T«aff 
Mided  the  5th  Day  of  January  1819. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 

INCOME— GlIAT   B&ITAIM. 


YxAaLT  RtTijcua.  j^.       a 

fConsoUdated  «.      4^(^9,775  .. 

Ditto..firomtheIsleof Man  ..  9,656    5 

^     Permanent  A*  1 8 13  698,733  1 1 

I     Quarantine  duty  ..  S9>7S3  17 

C  ^  Surplus  canal  and  dock  duty  • .  41^83     S 

i    Temporary  or  war  duty*) 
U        a'  1809        . .  (made  permanent  2,6 14^750  1 S 

Ditto  ....   Annis  1810  rtrom  5  July  1816 


and  1811         ..        J  . 
f Consolidated 
)  British  spirits  A*  1806.  A. 
Ditt9     ..         ..1811 

[.Foreign  spirits  . .  ditto        

Stamps  ..  Consolidated  anno  1815 
Poa  Office  duties  consolidated  anno  1803 

Assessed  taxes  ....  ditto 1808 

Ditto. ; .  .Arrears of  duties  repealed 
Su^Ius  of  duty  annually 
granted  upon  sugar 
■  tobacco 

•  malt,  annual  and  additional 


146,273 

16,184,762 

550»17O 

559,440 

73,368 


18 


d. 
6n 
9 
74 
7 
•1 

1* 

• . 


I  After  satisfying  I 
•  I      £Sfi06,000     I 


'—  land-tax  on  offices,  and  pensi< 
liand  taxes  unredeemed 
6d.  and  Is.  duty  on  pensions  and  salaries 
Hackney  coacnes 
Hawkers  and  pedlars 
Sundry  small  receipu  .... 


iitionalf 
DsionsJ 


Annually     f 
charged  thereon,  I 


OTBia  PATMKHTa. 

Imprest  and  other  monies  repaid 

Arrears  of  duties  on  properties— Malt  A*  1809,  cap.  81— and") 

temporary  or  war  duty  A^  1813,  remaining  unappropriated  in  I 

the  esche^uer,  are,  pursuant  to  Act  27  Geo.  III.  cap.  1 3,  sec.  5S,  f 

to  be  earned  to  the  consolidated  fund  .  •  • .  . .  J 

Brought  from  momet  in  the  exchequer  per  Acts        jf.       a.    d.  I 

99  Geo.  III.  cap.  61,  for  payment  of  life  annuities  j 

in  tontine  A*  1789  S3»456    3    7^ 

54  Oeo.  III.  c.  1 60,  bring  part  of  an  annuity  granted 

to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales        . .  99,000 
S6  et  57  Geo.  III.  cap.  98  et  48,  being  the  amount^ 
issued  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  Ireland  inf  9,164,199  5  4i 
the  year  ended  10th  October  1818,  forcurrentr 
ubUestt    •        ^ 


«^«     r«>lA 


7,59(^196   6 


17,367,760 

6,391,979 

1,339,000 

6,^179588 

7 

996,934 
184,010 
1,396,630 
35,899  IS 

1,173,786   5  11 
99,908  17 

94,970 
94,550 
99,048 


49/)9S,806l9 


999,964 
85,109 


49,400,174 


pubuesarricasof  1827  and  jSlS 


9,909,57f 


441^09,759 


9 
5 


»I» 


II   •! 


WW.] 
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{H7i 


CHARGE. 
Grbat  Britain. 

lUTB&MTa   KTC«  ON  Till  MATIOWAL  OSBT« 

'  life  aimiiitiet  at  the  exchequer  •  •  .  . . 

Aniraitiei  at  £3  per  cent  to  the  bank  of 
England  ...  . . 

Bividendt  payable  at  ditto  to  the  public  cre- 
ditors       ... 

BidD at  the  South  Sea  House  to 

clitto 

Char^  of  management  at  ditto  on  capitals  of 
which  the  dividends  are  payable  to 

Ditto. ..  .at  the  bank  on  ditto        

TpWAEDS  RIDXKrriON  Of  TBB  MATIOKAL 
DBBT. 

Sinking  fund  per  act  26  Geo.  HI.  cap.  13 
Annutties  for  terms  of  years  expired  per  ditto 
Sinking  fimd  per  act  42  Geo.  UI.  cap.  71. 

Ditto on  various  loans  since  1793. 

'Dividends  payable,  at  the  Bank  on  ftock  re» 

deemed            •••.  ..••  -•••• 

Ditto    South  Sea  House 

on  ditto 

Hii  xnajesty's  civil  list 

Pensions  by  act  of  parliament    . 

Salaries  and  allowances  by  ditto 

Ditto  in  couru  of  justice  , 

Mint  In  England  and  Scothind 

Russian  loon  made  in    Holland  per  act 

55Geo.  HI.  cap.115 
Misccn>nfous charget  .     .... 


Interest  upon  exchequer  bills  issued  per  act  57  Geo.  Id.  cap.  48/ 
tm  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  consolidated  f—*  --  ^*-  - 
year  ended  10th  October  1818»  and  which  wcr*  | 
fioiisijto  5th  lamary  1919 


Total  charge 
Sorphie^... 


(Q*) 
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-  CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 

Great  Briuun 


tl819. 


ABSTRACT. 


44,609,752 


Ireland 


VMITBD   KINGDOM. 

GreaQ  Britain 

Ireiai|d  «.  .•     4,580,978    8  d 

Deduct  issued  for  public  seirices-^ 

and  carried  from  suppliesof  the  T     . 

7ear5l817andl8l8tothecon- V29l64|132  5  4| 

aolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain  I   n  ■ 

in  the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1819  J 


4,580,978-8 


44,609,75211 


2,416,856 


47,026,608|14r 


i. 


H 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 


A&ST&ACT. 


Great  Britain 
Surplus 


Ireland 

,  Surplus^         ..        ..        .^  ...       ., 

«iriTSD  KIKGDOM. 

Great  Britain         ••        

Ireland  ••        •«  ••        •• 

Surplus  •«  •«.  ••  •« 


44^397,884112 
211,867  19 


44,609,752 


2,810,222 
2,270,755 


4,580,y7» 


44^397,884 12 
2,310,222 1 


46,708,107 
5)8,501 

47*026,608 


.    d. 


11 


Jk 


16 
8 


5 

I 


5 


*  By  virtue  of  an  act  '56  Geo.  III.  cap.  98,  the  above  surplus  of 
S»270,755A  16i.  £(^.  has  been  a]^lied  in  Irdand  for  current  public 
services  of  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
act,  a  like  sum  is  directed  to  be  carried  from  the  supplies  of  1817 
and  1S18  to  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great.Britain :  cu  which  pur- 
suant to  act  57  Geo.  III.  can.  48.  1,773,437/.  3r.  ^i.  has  been  so 
caxried  in  the  year  ended  5m  January  1819;  and  the  remainder 
497,318/.  12i.  10|^  will  be  applied  at  5tii  April  ISldi 

EXCISE 


18I9.;i" 
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(t4§) 


EXCISE  DUTIES,  continued  per  act  56  Geo.  IIL  cap.  171. 


Bridsh  spirits Anno  1808 

Ditto  Sched.B 1806 


Foreign  spirits 

Sweets 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Brandy 


1808 


1806 
1807 


DUTIES 

jitmtuUfy  granted  to  provide  8,000,000/-  for  the 
public  service. 

Sugar  '  ••  • «  • «  • 

Malt  annual  and  additional         •  •  • 

Tobacco  ••  «•  • 

Land  tax  on  offices  and  pensions  • 


702^1 

•  •  •  • 

699,177 

2,140 

1,375,882 

S24,9S6 

94,224 

s. 

•  • 

d, 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«• 

•  • 

•  • 

S,SS9,260 

•  • 

2,109,812 

287,144 

309,596 

16 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

18 
"5 

•  • 

4 

2,656,569 

«f 

Total 


(VO) 


PUBLIC    PAPERS, 


[^iSlO. 


Total  Amount  of  all  Monies  fMitiio  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britam 
between  5th  January  1818  and  5th  January  )819>  disdneuishmg  the 
Proportion  hereof  specially  appropriated)  from  ibaf,  which  is  appli« 
cable  to  the  Public  Service. 


Total  tecfefpt  upon  thf  consoKdat^  fund  * . . 

Canal  and  dock  duty  

Excise  dudes  lately  part  of  war  uzts  con- 
tinued per  act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  17 

Duties  on  sugar>  &c.  annually  granted     ,.,', 

Duties  of  4i  per  cent 

First  fruhs  of  the  clergy  

Tenths  of  the  clergy  ..  .... 

Paymenu  reserved  tor  the  collection  of  sundry 
anties         .•••         ••••  ••••     ... 

Ditto....  to  the  civil  list  .... 

Surplus  of  exchequer  feeii  carried  to  ditto  per 
act 56 Geo. III.  cap. 46  .... 

Land  tax  redeemed  by  payments  in  money  .. 

Sout^  Sea  dfitf,  per  act  55  GeO.  U\.  cap.  57 . . 

Contributions  to  lotteries  anno  1817        .... 

Ditto    1818        .... 

Ditto,  to  annuities  pe^  act  58  Geo.  UL  cap.  83. 
pro  anno  1818  ....  ■  ..». 

Ditto  to  ditto,  towards  discharging  ^3u:hequer 
bills,  per  ditto,  pro  ditto 

Payments  by  the  chief  cashier  of  the  gbvemor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  being 
a  si^lus  of  106,000^  in  their  £mds  on  ac- 
count of  unclaimed  dividends,  lottery  prizes, 
*c.  and  which,  pursuant  to  met  56  Geo.  HI. 
cap.  97,  was  applicable  towards  the  sup- 
phes  anno  1816 ;  but  there  having  been  at 
sundry  times  a  deficiency  of  100,000^.  above- 
mentioned,  the  same  has  been,  pursuant  to 
the  said  act,  repaid  to  the  bank,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  applied  to  the  public  ser- 

vice  .■•■  •...  9  m  4  m  •••• 

Ditto  by  ditto  on  account  of  the  commissioners 
lor  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  per  act 
85 Geo  ni.  cap.97  ....         

Repayment  on  account  of  the  royal  miUtary 
asylum  pro  anno  1817 

Voluntary  contributions  pro  anno  1817    .... 

Arrears  of  property  duties  granted  pro  annis 
1817  and  1818         


4»  The  sum  of  9,409,578/.  8«.  11|</.  being 
carried  to  the  consolidated  fund  out  of  monies 
M  ik§  tetchequtTf  does  not  constitute  a  part  of 
the  actual  receipt  upon  that  fond  in  tne  year 
endiiig  5lh  Jafluary  181^ 


42,44}0,174 
7,000 


Speci^ly 
^appropriated. 


S5iOl3 

Sl,2:Jp 
36,000 


6,4^B 

346,33:* 

90,740 


£67,651 
S,7TJ 


4a,a30,6(v 


H 


Applicable  to  tlm 
ptiblic  fi^rvice- 


3,399^260 
2^50,5ti9  5 


1,533 

179,660 
144,^9 

8|1 35,000 


65,597 


589 

«J,000 

43M40 


7,79  l.^O* 

4S,2.'io,eo5 


Xoiil...,  81,013,314 


(^ 


15 


5f 


H 


1819.]  PUBLIC    PAPERS.  (M) 


An  Account  of  tbe  Public  funded  Debt  of  tbe  United  King« 
dom^  payable  in  Great  Bntain»  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  of  January^ 
1819 ;  distinguishing  the  Total  of  Public  Debt  as  originally 
funded;.  Debt  redeemed  and  standing  in  the  Names  of  the 

.  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  Debt 
transferred  for  Life  Annuities ;  Debt  cancelled  by  Redemption 
of  Land-tax  ;  Debt  cancelled  and  the  Funds  thereof  chauged 
xfixh  Loans  for  the  Years  1815,  1814,  and  1815 ;  Debt  unre- 
deenied  and  due  to  tbe  Public  Creditor ;  Interest  on  Debt  stand* 
mg  in'tbe  Names  of  the  Commissioners ;  Life  Annuities  payable 
by  the  Commissioners }  and  Interest  on  Debt  unredeemed ;  Sums 
applicable  to  the  Redemption  of  Debt  f  Total  Charge  of  Debt. 

t.  Total  of  public  debt  as  originally  fimded  148}|504,864  | . .  |    7| 

%  Debt  redeemed  and  standing  in  the  namet 
of  the  conomissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  .  •  .  iq3,44f9,672  I  1^  I  •• 

8.  Debt  transferred  to  the  comihissioners  for 
life  annuities  payable  at  the  bank        •     •      4,895,^46  |  •  •  |  •  • 

4.  Debt  cancdled  by  redemption  of  land-tax  .  25,508,093  |    1  |   9 

^,  Debt  cancelled  and  the  funds  thereof 
charged  with  new  loans,  as  per  acts 
58  and  54  GeQ.  in.  cap.  95  and  8        •    855,790,188 1    B\   S| 

€•  Debt  unredeemed  and  due  to  die  pubUc 

creditor 791,867,515  f  18  |    8^ 

7*  Interest  on  debt  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  commissioners,  as  per  col*  2  and  8  •      8,290,898  |    2  |  lOJ 

8.  Lifie  annuities  payable  on  col.  8.  and  other 
annuities  forming  part  of  the  debt  un- 
redeemed 4  •         .      1,668,170 1    8  I    9j^ 

••  interest  on  debt  unredeemed  as  per  coL  6.  27,656,798  1 17  |  11^ 

10.  Sums  applicabk  to  the  redemption  of 

debt        .  •  .,      .  .    15,815,008 1  14 1  10| 

11.  Total  dmgt  of  debt .  •    •    •    45,749,296  {    7  |    4| 

An 


(SK)  PUBLIC    PAPERS.  £1819. 

An  Aecottnt  of  the  Namber  of  Prisoners  in  custody,  in  his  ! 
Jail  of  Newgate,  in  the  Year  1818,  and  how  thej  haye  be^ 
posed  of. 

In  custody  on  the  1st  of  Jannary  1818  •  •    4S8 

Committed  from  that  period  to  31st  Dec  1818*  •  2326 

2754 

Of  which  there  have  been  executed  •  •      20 

Died  .  •  «  »  •  .11 

Removed  to  the  hulks  at  Sheerness,  preparatory  to  trans- 
portation •  •  •  •  .  *  647 
Ditto  to  Portsmouth  .  «  .50 
Ditto  to  Gosport  «  .  ,  .  lOD 
Ditto  to  Woolwich  •  •  •  .78 
Removed  to  the  Penitentiary,  Milbank  •  •  35 
Removed  to  the  Refuse  for  the  Destitute  .  .  29 
Removed  to  Bethlem  hospital  .  •  •  S 
Removed  by  habeas  corpus  to  the  county  jails^  for  trial 

at  the  assizes  •  •  •  .        •      2S 

Removed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  the  city  of  London,  ' 

for  imprisonment  for  certain  periods     *       .  •77 

Removed  to  tbe  house  of  correction  for  the  county  of 

Middlesex  for  the  like  purpose  .  .  .    286 

Removed  to  ditto,  having  received  his  majesty's  pardon, 
on  condition  of  being  imprisoned  therein  for  certain 
periods  •  .  •  •  .10 

Removed  to  the  ship  Maria^  at  DeptiEbtd,  destined  to 

carry  out  female  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  .      36 

Discharged,  havmg  had  his  m^esty's  free  pardon  •  23 
Discharged,  being  acquitted  at  the  Old  Badey  sessions  •  486 
Discharged  by  proclamation ;   bills  of  indictment  not 

h»ring. been  found  agamst  them  .  ,        .     •  ^851 

Discharged  for  want  of  prosecution        •  •  .53 

Disciiargedt  havmg  undergone  their  sentence  of  imprison* 

ment        •  •  •  •  •  ,    108 

Discharged  upon  bail,  and  other  causes  .  :      46 

—-.2370 
Remained  in  custody  1st  Jan.  1819»  Males   <277 )  ^^mj. 

Females  107r*** 

27*4 

W.  R.  H.  BROWN^  keeper. 
•  Nttdy  2000  of  these  wtre  ^fiddliKX  priaoaen. 


Aa 


1819.]  PUBLIC    PAPERS.  (SSS) 


'  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pritonen  tricd»  and  die  OScnces 
they  were  convicted  of,  at  thA  Old  Bailey  Sessioas,  in  the  Year 
1818. 

TCOrder       •              •              •  •           »         5 

Burglary           •           •           •  •        •         •    25 

House  breakbg           •           •  .               .7 

Highway  robbery           .            .  •        •        •    25 

Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house           •  •            •    68 

Stealing  priyatelyln  a  shop           •  «                 .16 

Stealing  on  the  river  Thames  .  ...         •    2 

Horsestealing           •        .           •  •           .11' 

Sheep  stealing           •             •  •           •        •    9 

Cattle  stealing               .           •  •               .1 

Cutting  down  trees            •  •                  .1 

Returning  from  transportauon  •           •          .1 

Forgery            •            •               •  •               •    2 

Uttering  forged  bank  notes            •  '  -       •  25^ 

Having  possession  of  ditto  without  lawful  excuse  98* 

Receinng  stolen  goods           •  •        •         •  10 

Mansltuniter           •         '      . '  '     •                .6 

Embesatement           .           •  »              .2 

Fraud              •               •               •  •            f 

'  Grand  larceny              •           •  •            •    1098 

*  Misdemeanors               •               •  •           6 

Uttering  counterfeitcom              •  ...  18 


1480 


OF  TH£S1  THiai  WERI 

Between  die  age  of  ten  and  fourteen           •  88 

Between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  eighteen     •  1 95 

Between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  891 

Total  under  twenty«one  years  of  age  624 


THE 


(tSi)  P  U  Q  L  I.C    P  A  P  K  I^  S.  Clttt. 

THE  ARMT^ 

The  following  is  a  correct  retnrn  of  the  effieetiFe  itreo^  of  the 
>yal  artillery,  serving  at  home  and  abroad*  on  the  26l 
1819 ;  distinguishing  the  foot  from  the  horse  artillery  :«— 


Officers^    66&~-Non-comniissioned  officers  and  men^    Si66$ 

Marching  battalions  abroad* 
Officertf    105«—Non-comniisuoned  officers  and  men*     <»1K 

Totalfln  5,769 

Horse  brigade*  at  home. 
Officers*    47— Non-commissioned  officers  and  men*      68$ 

Invalid  battalion*  at  home. 
Officers*    S5— Non  commissioned  officers  and  n)ea«       147 

Invalid  battalion*  abroad. 
Officers*    0— Non-commissioned  officers  and  ment  16 

Total*    82  8S 

Royal  artillery  drivers*  at  home. 
Officers*    2S— Noncommissioned  officers  and  men* 

Royal  artillery  drivers*  abroad, 
Officen*      0«-»Noii-commissioned  officers  and  meo» 

Total*    28 

Grand  Total,  S76 


The 


istdJ} 


PUBLIC    PAPERS. 


(««) 


The  following  is  a  Return  of  the  efiectire  strength  of  Officers^  Non- 
commissioned  0£Bcers«  and  Privates,  serving  in  the  Britbh  army^  on 
the  25th  of  January  1819»  with  the  liumber  of  horses : 


SMiom. 

Officers, 

5«r;««Kf 

Drum^ 
mtrt. 

Afw 
ritn. 

Rtnk 
PiU. 

TttmL 

hQnt$. 

Cavaky. 

Great  Britain  •• 

640 

70S 

151 

16S 

7696 

8712 

59SS 

965 

241 

64 

64 

2916 

8285 

2108 

East  Indies      •  • 

250 
1164 

288 

68 

54 

3811 

8716 
15716 

8173 

Total   ..     .. 

12S2 

27« 

280 

18928 

11276 

Iboi  Guards. 



Great  Britain    • 

257 

810 

1«6 

5060 

5516 

Infantry. 

Great  Bnum     . 

785 

843 

441 

18950 

15248 

Ireland  • .    •     . 

950 

983 

5^ 

17860 

18923 

Heligoland 

4 

3 

1 

60 

64 

Gibraltar    .      . 

194 

208 

105 

8659 

8969 

Malta  and  Ionian 

Islands       •    . 

237 

268 

123 

4678 

5064 

Sierra  Leone 

12 

21 

9 

870 

400 

St.  Helena    . 

47 

72 

S2 

1157 

1251 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope        •    • 

144 

184 

76 

2782 

2992 

Mauritius      «     . 

121 

130 

70 

2288 

S4S9 

East  Indies   .    . 

86S 

997 

421 

16868 

15281 

Ceylon 

143 

158 

68 

2689 

2865 

News.  Wales.. 

5 

49 

21 

807 

877 

Nora  Scotia,  &c. 

161 

183 

89 

2649 

2912 

Canada    ..     .. 

218 

251 

112 

8619 

8982 

220 

238 

107 

8720 

4067 

Leeward   Colo- 

nies   •     • 

276 

290 

129 

4822 

5247 

Total     .    . 

4431 

4897 

2869 

81818 

88581 

General  total 

5852 

6439 

2799 

280 

100295 

109810 

11276 

^  N.B- — Of  the  above  numbers  there  are  about  14,000  non-commis- 
«oned  officers  and  prirates  supernumerary  to  the  peace  establishment 
o£  the  army;  viz*  about  2000  belonging'  to  regiments  at  home,  now 
in  the  course  of  discharge,  and  waiting  to  pass  the  board  at  Chelsea 
fcomtal ;  and  about  12,000  at  present  on  fo«ign  stations,  who  ara 
flnder  orders  to  be  di^ai|;ed. 

There  are  likewise  inc&ded  in  this  return  about  ISOO  supernu- 
merary horses  of  cavalry  regtmenu  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  813 
bave  been  sold,  or  ordered  to  be  sold,  since  the  date  to  which  the  f«« 
KBraismadtopi  and  the  remainder  will  bt  disposed  of  wicfaout  delay « 


Th# 


'(«6)       PUBJ-IC  PAPERS.  11S19. 

Tbe  official  list  of  the  Royal  UzYjt  corrected  up  to  the  SIst  coir 

tains  the  following  o£cerS|  &c. :— - 

Admiral  ofthe   .' Fleet.  1 

^Red   .  17 

Admirals  of  the ^  White  16 

{.Blue  .  18~    S  employed. 

rRed  .  28 

Vice-admirals  of  the   ..    •    •      <  White  18 

^Blue  .  19—    1  empkyed. 

r  Red  •  35-«    1  employed. 

Rear-admirals  of  the    .    •    •      ^  White  24—    5  employed. 

(Blue  .  29^    S  employed. 

Superannaated  rear-admirals          •    .    •    •  26 

'  Retired  captains •    .    •    •  29 

Captains 865—  62  employed. 

Commanders 781 —  47  employed. 

Superannuated  commanders 100 

Poor  knights  of  Windsor 8 

Lieutenants    •    •    .    .    ^ S911— 895  employed. 

Superannuated  masters     «    , 48 

Masters  for  service 681— •135employed. 

Physicians 16 

Surgeons  retired 71 

Surgeons  for  service    ...*..••.  910— 106  employed. 

Assistant  surgeons 374 — 147empbyed. 

Btspensers  othospitals 19 

Hospital  mates 6 

Pursers         . •    .  885— 116empl(7ed. 

Chaplains 53—  5X)employtd. 

Ships  of  various  descriptions  in  commisaon  184 


LITERARY 


LITERARY  RETROSPECT 


AMD 


SELECTIONS. 


1819. 


B106RA1PH1CAL 


ANECDOTES  ani>  CHARACTERS. 


^  TN  our  two  preceding  Volumes 
X  for  the  years  1817  and  1818, 

•  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  biographical  writing  in 

-  this  kingdom ;  of  the  changes  which 
it  had  undergone,  with  respect  to 
the  'manner  and  spirit  in  which 
it  was  executed,  and  the  style  in 
which  it  wag  written ;  and  we  also 

-  made  some  short  and  general  re- 
marks on  the  different  species  of 
biography— on  the  peculiar  advan- 
taged and  disadvantages  attending 
each— on  the  materials  for  biogra- 
phy which  had  been  latterly  copi- 
ously, but  rather  with  too  little  dis- 
criinination,  drawn  from  private 
diaries  and  letters — and  on  some 
•of  the  causes  which  appeared  to 
us  to  render  ihe  biography  of  the 
present  age  meagre,  superficial, 
and  ill-wntten.  As  several  of  these 
topics,  and  others  collateral  and 
intimately  connected  with  them, 
were  necessarily  treated  with  a  bre- 
vity not  at  all  proportioned  to  their 
interest  and  importance,  we  shall 
resume  them  in  this  portion  of  our 
Literary  Retrospect. 

The  difference  between  British 
biography  and  the  mimoirei  of 
the  French  is  a  topic  of  curious  re- 


mark ;  and  appeat-s  to  Us  to  be  il- 
lustrative of  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  the  two  nations.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  mdMoWes  of  the  French 
are  much  more  highly  finished 
tlian  our  biographical  writings.! 
and  perhaps  they  also  contain  a 
much  larger  portion  of  a  certain 
species  oF  philosophy :  but  it  is  not 
that  grand  and  comprehensive  phU 
losophy,by  the  help  of  which  alone 
the  clearest  and  furthest  insight  cab 
be  gained  into  the  formation  and 
construction  of  individual  ch:!* 
ractcr,  or  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  intellect  and  character  ge- 
nerally can  be  mainly  increased. 
It  is  rather  a  philosophy  dealing 
in  interesting  trifles,  subtle,  not 
profound,  dissecting  and  laying 
bare  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  but  for  the  most  part 
neglecting  the  greater,  and  totally 
overlooking  those  .  grand  organs 
from  which  motion  and  sense  take 
their  origin.  The  tendency  of  Bri- 
tish biography,  on  the  contrary,  is 
philosophical,  even  in  instances 
where  it  is  written  In  a  very  car^- 
A2  less 
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Biographical  Anbcdotbs  and  Charactees. 


less  and  iinperfect  manner :  in 
short,  with  respect  to  style,  and 
what  may  be  deemed  the  dress  of 
a  book,  the  French^ire  very:  atten- 
tive and  successful ;  the  English 
too  frequently  negligent ;  whereas, 
with  respect  to  that  which  style 
and  dress^are  to  cover,  the  French 
<ire -inferior  to  the  English* 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  biographical  writ- 
ing, the  British  mignt  unite  the  ex* 
cefiencies  of  the  French  to  their 
own  ?  or  is  there  something  in  the 
French  manner  of  writing  biogra- 
phy, which  English  habits  of  think- 
mg  cannot  attain,  or  English  taste 
and  judgement  will  not  endure  ? 
The  latter  cannot  be  the  case  ;  for 
the  French  memolra  are  in  gene- 
ral much  admired  in  this  country 
for  the  polish,  ease,  spirit  and  taste 
with  which  they  are  executed.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  English 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate the  French,  or  to  infuse  into 
their  biographical  writings  a  por- 
tion of  uie  French  manner  and 
spirit,  they  have  not  succeeded,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  command  popu- 
larity equal  to  that  which  is  en- 
joyed by  biographical  writings 
constructed  on  the  pure  Engli^ 
model* 

The  principal  source  of  the 
di£Ference  between  English  and 
French  bioQ;raphy  seems  to  us  to 
arise  from  me  greater  attachment 
of  the  former  to  domestic  life,  and 
to  the  predominant  passion  of  the 
latter  for  showand effect.  The  lives 
of  our  most  eminent  men  fail  in 
making  a  pleasing  and  permanent 
impression,  if  they  are  confined 
exclusively  to  them  as  great  men, 
or  even  if^  they  do  not  introduce 
us  to  them  in  their  youth,  before 
they  became  great  i  and  in  theii 


domestic  life  and  connexionsy 
where,  after  they  becanoe  great, 
they  forgot  their  ereatness,  and 
talked  and  acted  and  felt  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  all  can  understand, 
and  in  which  we  al)  can  sjmpa- 
thize.  It  is  an  absurd,  and  has 
been  a  most  pernicioiu  nacioif(per- 
nicious,  we  mean,  in  so  €ar  as  it 
has  prevented  us  from  possessing 
nearly  so  many  interesting  lives, 
as  well  as  interesting  histories,  as 
we  should  otherwise  have  done), 
that  bioerapfay  and  history  are  de- 
graded by  descending  to  the  no- 
tice of  minute  actions;  their  grand 
object  ought  to  be  toexhibit  indivi- 
dual and  national  character— 4iiei 
causes  by  which  it  was  formed— 
the  acts  by  which  it  is  indicated 
the  results  of  different  modes  of 
conduct— and  the  operauon  of  cir- 
cumstances on  each,  as  well  as 
their  influence  on  circumstances. 
And,  most  assuredly,  tiiese  im- 
portant and  useful  oi>jects  cannot 
be  obtained,  at  least,  so  complete- 
ly and  satisfactorily,  if  biography 
and  history  are  confined  only  to 
the  grand  and  leading  facts:  they 
must  enter  more  intimatelj  into 
the  subject,  if  they  are  to  render 
it  interesting. 

But  though,  in  our  opinion,  we 
should  do  wrong  to  imitate  the 
French  in  the  mauer  of  their  bio- 
graphyi  we  should  do  well  to  en- 
deavour to  imitate  them  witk  re- 
spect to  style  and  manner;  not 
that  even  in  these  reipeos  ymofM 
an  exact  imitation  of  their  scyk 
and  manner  suit  either  Kngllsh 
tastes,  or  our  more  solid  as  w«D 
as  more  minute  species  of  biogra- 
phy. What  we  mean  to  asiat 
IS,  that  with  respect  to  ibe  style 
•of  our  biographical  wrkings»  if  it 
could  be  rendered  so  £ar  cM- 
fbrmable  to  diat  of  the  French,  n^ 

to 
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t*  Wcome  moie  ea$y»  simple, 
and  a  little  more  polished,  k 
woald  ereatly  increase  the  inter- 
est, witliont  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree diminishing  the  utility  and 
genuine  character  of  our  biogra* 
phical  writings. 

It  is  a  yery  speneral  but  in  our 
opinion  an  ill-founded  notion^ 
that  biography  is  a  species  of 
writing  within  the  reach  of  the 
abilities  of  almost  any  literary 
man;  that  nothing  is  necessary 
but  a  sufficiency  oTmaterials,  and 
a  faciHtr  of  literary  composition. 
To  us,  however,  it  appears,  that 
much  more  is  necessary ;  and  even 
with  regard  to  those  things  allow- 
ed to  be  necessary,  that  erroneous 
notions  are  entertained. 

What  is  meant  by  sufficiency 
of  materials?  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  life  of  a  literary  man  is  to  be 
written,  would  it  be  enough  that 
the  person  about  to  write  it,  was 
well  acquainted  ¥rith  all  the  works 
of  the  author  whose  life  he  had 
undertaken,  was  a  master  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  treated,  and 
acquainted  with  the  leading  and 
general  facts  of  hb  life  ?  Ceruinly 
not :  and  yet  in  most  cases  this  is 
all  that  is  deemed  requisite,  and 
with  these  materials  biography  is 
too  freqnently  undertaken. 

Much  more  however  in  our  opi- 
nion is  requisite.  The  object  is  to 
write  the  life  of  a  person  whose 
works  had  become  deservedly  po« 
polar,  and  had  advanced  consi- 
derably a  certain  branch  of  litera- 
ture or  science :  there  are  at  least 
two  objects  which  the  biographer 
of  such  a  life  oueht  to  aim  at. 

In  the  first  p&ce,  in  order  to 
render  the  life  mteresting,  as  well 
as  to  trace  the  character  he  means 
to  pourtray  from  its  rudest  and 
simplest  form,  it  would  be  neces- 


sary, if  tlierc  were  materials,  to 

S've  all  the  youthful  anecdotes 
at  were  in  the  least  degree  cha« 
racteristic  of  the  future  man,  or 
had  a  tendency  to  constitute  him 
what  he  afterwards  became.  This 
is  too  often  neglected,  either  from 
want  of  matenals,  or  because  it  is 
deemed  not  compatible  with  die 
dignity  of  biography:  and  yet 
biography  without  it  must  be  im- 
peitect ;  for,  if  we  are  introduced 
to  the  person  only  at  the  period 
when  he  became  known  to  the 
world  by  his  actions  or  writings, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  intro- 
duced to  him  when  his  character 
is  in  a  great  measure  formed,  and, 
that  we  are  cut  off  from  the  in- 
struction we  might  derive  from 
being  made  acquainted  yrith  the 
circumstances  which  produced  or 
indicated  that  character,  which 
we  afterwards  find  displayed  in 
his  actions  or  writings. 

Moreover,  besides  the  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  character 
which  would  be  acquired,  if  bio- 
graphy stooped  more  frequently 
man  it  does  to  record  the  actions 
of  youth,  there  would  be  acquired 
ample  and  most  desirable  mate- 
rials for  a  much  more  accurate 
and  satisfactory  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  intellect,  and 
aU  that  constitutes  human  charac- 
ter, than  we  at  present  possess.  Per- 
haps, ¥rith  respect  to  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  their  gradual  develop- 
ment, their  cooperating  or  antago- 
nist action,  and  their  final  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  into  what 
may  be  deemed  fixed  intellectual 
character,  biography,  written  on 
the  plan  we  have  recommended, 
would  not  be  so  useful  as  it  would 
be  in  other  points  of  view;  for  it  is 
not  with  regard  to  the  intellectual 
portion  of  human  character,  Chat 
jtS  we 
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we  arc  so  defective  in  our  know- 
ledge, from  want  of  materials;  It  is 
rather  in  what  respects  the  deve* 
]opment  and  action  and  influence 
of  the  passions  and  feelings :  hj 
the  passions  we  do  not  mean  the 
more  powerful  and  open  ones, 
such  as  anger,  Revenge,  jealousy,- 
&c.  but  those  passions,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  feelings,  which, 
though  ihey  donot often  break  out 
into  action,  or  betray  themselves 
in  look  or  language  to  the  su- 
perficial  observer,  have  a  constant 
and  powerful  influence  on  the 
thoughts,  associations  and  sympa* 
thies  of  the  person  in  whom  they 
dwell,  and  through  them  on  his 
wholecharacter,.and  on  the  actions 
apd  happiness  of  his  future  life. 

If  biography  were  written, 
where  there  were  materials  for 
it,  with  this  object  in  view,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would 
not  only  answer  its  peculiar  pur- 
pose most  effectually,  but  also  con- 
tribute eventually  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
and  character^  But  it  is  evident 
that  no  common  talents  would  be 
requisite  to  write  biography  in 
this  manner;  whoever  attempts 
to  render  it  contributory  to  our 
further  acquaintance  with  the  for?- 
mation  of  human  intellect  and 
character,  must  be  well  converr 
sant  with  human  nature :  he  must 
know  every  thing  essential  that  is 
known  regarding  it,  in  what  par- 
ticulars that  information  is  defec- 
tive, needs  further  illustration  and 
proof,  or  is  supposed  to  be  erro- 
neous; otherwise  be  wijl  most 
assuredly,  even  though  he  had  the 
most  ample  materials,  be  unable 
to  select  such  as  are  important 
from  those  that  are  useless ;  and 
Tupposing  he  does  make  a  good 
and  proper  selectipp^  he  ^ilT  nqt 


be  able  to  apply  his  materials  to 
any  useful  purpose.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  a  person  travelling  in  an 
unexplored  country  were  to  ea« 
deavour  to  add  to  the  botanical 
or  geological  knowledge  alreauly 
in  existence,  without  being  well 
grounded  in  those  sciences*  his 
mdustry  would  be  undoubtedly 
thrown  away ;  and  the  case  woald 
be  similar,  if  a  person  undertook 
to  write  biography  without  a 
thorough  kno  wledge  of  human  na<p 
tare  ;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  this 
possessed  by  those  who  do  write 
biography!  Need  we  be  surpriseds 
therefore,  if  this  species  of  conapo* 
sition,  whatever  other  merit  it 
may  possess^  is  very  deficient  in 
contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  our  acquaintance  with  i^at 
constitutes  human  character  ? 

In  the  second  place,  a  biogra^ 
pher,  to  do  justice  to  his  subject, 
should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  particular  department  of  li- 
terature or  science  in  which  the 
person  whose  life  he  writes  was 
distinguished.  If  he  is  ignorant 
on  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  he 
can  neither  be  a  judge  of  the  mer;t 
of  the  person,  nor  of  the  benefits 
which  literature  or  science  has 
derived  from  his  labours.  The  life 
of  a  man  of  literature  and  science 
is  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature  and  science,  and  ought 
to  be  written  under  a  constant 
impression  of  that  connexion. 
The  state  of  the  particular  branch 
in  which  he  was  famous  at  the 
time  his  labours  first  beg^n,  ought 
to  be  clearly  and  impartially  given : 
the  influence  of  his  writings,  the  • 
encouragement  or  oppositiofk  they 
at  first  met  with,  ought  to  be 
pointed  out ;  and  the  advances  to 
which  the  branch  of  literature  or 
sd^npe  attained^  either  directly  by 
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hU'kdKmn,  or  indbpctly'  by  his 
labours  and  example  stimulating 
Or  guiding  othen,  ought  to  be 
accurately,  desqibed*  The  life  of 
a  person  embent  in  any  branch 
pt  literature  or  science  ought  to 
be  written  by  one  eminent  also 
in  the  same  branch;  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  written  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  that  particular 
branch,  nor  in  such  a  .manner  as 
to  do  justice  to  the  person.  But 
if  biography  requires,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  should  be  written 
by  a  person  who  has  well  and  di- 
ligently studied  human  nature — 
not  merely  in  the  state  of  man- 
bood,  but  as  it  breaks  forth  in  in- 
fuicy  and  youth  ;and  in  thesecond 
place,  that  to  this  acquaintance 
with  human  nature  there  should 
be  added  a  sympathy,  arising  from 
similar  pursuits  ai^d  studies,  with 
the  person  whose  life  is  to  be  writ- 
tm,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  branch  of  li- 
terature or  science  for  which  he 
was  eminent ;  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
9  topic  requiring  very  rare  talents 
smd  information,  and  that  neither 
in  this  nor  in  aay  other  country 
has  it  been  advanced  to  that  rank 
tp  which  it  has  just  claims,  nor 
been  rendered  productive  of  that 
interest  and  information  which  it 
is  capable  of  ^affording. 

The  year  1819  has  not.  been 
rich  in  biography.  Besides  those 
works  from  which  we  shall  ■  make 
sdections,  and  of  which  we  shall 
tbereiore  subsequently  give  short 
c^iaracters,  we  know  of  none  that 
deserve  particular  notice,  except 
the  Life  of  Ciirran,  by  his  son  ; 
Coxe'sLife  of  MarlbonmghiMac- 
Crie'sLifeofMelville;  Franklin's 
Memoirs,  by  himself;  and  the 
Life  of  Mad*  de  Stae],  by  Mad. 


Necker  de  SaUssure.  The  Life  of 
Curran,  by  his  son,  is  on  the 
whole  an  excellent  piece  of  bio- 
graphy :  it  b  written  by  one  who 
of  course  had  access  to  the  best 
and  most  ample  materials:  and, 
what  does  not  very  often  happen,* 
the  son  seems  to  ]>ossess  a  spe^ 
cies  of  enthusiasm  similar  to  tnat 
which  warmed  the  heart  and  ek>^ 
quence  of  the  father :  the  union 
of  this  enthusiasm  with  natural 
filial  affection  renders  the  life  un- 
commonly interesting  |  while  the 
author  seems  to  have  guarded  as 
much  as  possible,  and  more  than 
could  have  been  expected,  against 
that  blindness  to  faults,  and  that 
exaggeration  of  excellencies,  to 
which  the  sympathy  of  similar 
feelings  and  character  and  filial 
affection  must  otherwise  have  gi- 
ven rise.  The  life  of  Mr.  Curran' 
is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ireland  during  a  very 
momentous  era  $  and  the  present 
work,  as  bearing  upon  and  illus- 
trating that  history,  forms  a  rartf 
and  happy  combination  of  excel- 
lent biography  and  most  useful 
and  important  materials  for  the 
future  historian. 

•  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlboroughw 
like  all  the  works  of  this  author^ 
is  drawn  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  is  very  minute  and  ac- 
curate I  but  it  resembles  a  quarry, 
in  so  far  that  intermixed  with  va- 
Ivuible  materials  there  is  much 
mbbish.  In  fact,  the  life  of  Marl- 
borough could  not  have  been 
made  by  any  writer  abiographical 
workpropeily  speaking:  his  life 
and.  the  history  of  his  country  du-. 
ring  the  period  of  it  must  consist 
nearly  ot  the  same  materials,  or 
nearlyso.  Mr.Coxe,however,cer- 
tainly  was  not  the  proper  person  to 
infiise  into  sucha  mass  of  materials 
A\  any 
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aad  iniefeft  of 

tiy.  To  wriie  the  lif^ 

f  s  l^j^ink  maa,  in  a  aMou^pr  si«u- 
Uuf  to  d^  in  wfaicb  Mr.  Spatbejr 
ha»  written  the  liff  of  K^soq» 
il^at  we  must  aK>st  ardcudj 
4esires  t^U  can  scared j  faopd  lo 


1^«  M^rie  bursi  snddenlf  and 
uOBXBfctedly  on  the  public  with 
hii  ll^  of  Kn^x )  pevj^p  there 
eiti.  ftw  insianqes  in  whioi  an  aoh 
tbor  reused  i:^  his  fame  so  ra|4dlf 

S4  hpgjilyftt  be  did  br  this  work, 
i^  great  naerir  eoostsied  in  en* 
terinj^  iqtt)  die  feeling  and  chft* 
facter  of  Kaox  so  co^letely,  as 
iQi^fnsea^oDl  into  his  bkgniphy^ 
9fit  the  saa^  tvne  that.with  the 
a94i  the  honesty,  and  ^  vigour 
cf  %ooi^  he  evinces  none  ot  hi* 
vjol^iceibiigQtryi  and  persecuting 
fpiri|«  In  shorts  whftt  we  may 
Viieve  and  hope  that  Kn0x  would 
ton  Ibeen  in  the  Idth  century, 
Pr.  MCrin  ediibiu  Umsdf  in  die 
life  of.thatpmt  reformer.  The 
acnteoess  and  researeh,  too,  with 
vrUch  he  elicits  the  trudi  in  many 
l^jicr^  the  dear  and  satis&ctory 
li^t  in which.bb  penetration  and 
judgement,  aided  by  a  hige  por* 
^ion  of  stron|f. senses  put.tmnsac- 
ypns  before  involved  m  obscnrit^y 
and  above  all,  the  boldness  vi^th 
which  he  fdlows  out  the  truths 
wherever  it  leads  him,  while  at 
th^  same  dme  he  deals  justlse  im^ 
pBrtiall|r,to  er^  party — stamped 
onbishfeof  Baox  the  character 
qf  hi|;h  excellence.  The  life  of 
MelYilU!  did  not  affisrd  the  same 
mstbefylh  or  thesameopportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  author's  pe« 
culiar  powersi  nor  indeed  could 
it  be  i^ade  so  generally  interest- 

at*    But  considering  vriiat  Dr. 
*Crie  had  to  work  upon^  he  has 
produced  a  very  instrucdve  and 


whicb  throws 

on  the  poHdcal  hanorr  of  apc»* 

kni  during. tbd  period  nC  Md. 

Vilk'slife. 

We  do  not  Believe  mtf  persoSf 
eidher  young  or. oldft^ui  luapfitHM 
«  pernsd  of  FranUm's  LA  hf 
lunMdi^widiont  being  deqiy»> 
tsrfstiHi,«and  having  rtapcu  sobm 
tnfiirmation  wlkich  wonld  be  os^ 
fel  to  him.  Indeed^  dns  it  the 
striking  dnraeteriede  of  Frasdc. 
Im's  writings:  for  the 
of  life  none  are  so  ritb  I 
mfiifmation  tiiey  oomney  is  | 
in  sQcb  a  pleasing  sbrle,  b  jo  en- 
dmtly  die  result  of  mt  own  ob- 
sevvafion  sdid  expeiiraeri  that  we 
do  uDt  hesitate  to  adept  k  fer  «nr 
gnidance.  £v^ny  pel  soil  wlNv 
rdulFranUin'eLifexi^rettedtliaft 
§•  small  a  poi:don  of  it  was  writ- 
ten by  himself  I  and  verymae 
expectations  were  formed  when  a 
continuation  of  his  Hm  by  J 
was  annoaneed  to  be 
by  his   grandson.    We 

been  fdt|  ^sSstubm  froitt 
two  causes :  m  the  fint  pbes,  die 
contmnation  of  his  life  by  hmueir 
does  not  exteod  soferasviaseDU 
peetedi  and  in  die  second  plaee, 
die  arraraement  of  die  new  wotit 
is  verr  £fecdve»  and  seesns  to 
have  been  adapted  mess  with  a 
view  to  die  profit  of  the  boolt- 
seller  dian  toendvantageof  d» 
mdef.  The  pollers  posmeed  by 
Dr.  Fhuiklin's  grtedson  coMhted 
of  his  life  written  oy  niimell  |ni^ 
vate  letters— public  Igueri  and 
essap  on  various  topics.  It 
mt^t  have  been  thm^t  that  dK 
pioper  arrangement  or  these  ma* 
t^als  was  suffidenthr  Obvious: 
die  private  letters  ou^  to  have 
been  incoiporated  with  his  life» 
instead 
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imetbi  of  which  they  are  pardy 
incorporated,  hut  for  the  most 
fiart  pahltahed  separately  and  in- 
dependently. There  might  hare 
been  some  doubt  abont  the  ar* 
Dt  of  his  public  letters : 
Ae  best  Mode  liTOuld 
live  been  to  select  such  asrelated 
tietransiacttons  in  which  hewas  per- 
sonally much  en^ged^and  toha?e 
given  them  in  nis  ttk  i  and  to 
htve  published  by  themselTes 
sttch  as  did  relate  to  his  personal 
transactions.  With  the  draw- 
backs,  howerer,  of  a  defective  ar- 
rangementy  and  of  a  too  obvious 
t^oency  to  enlarge  the  bulk  of 
the  worky  Franklin's  Life  and 
Correspondence  must  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  very  valuable  addi* 
tion  to  tM  stook  of  our  biogra- 


%.: 


i  Life  of  Madame  de  Stael  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  biography  ; 
and  the-writer  seems  well  quali- 
fied  for  her  task,  in  so  far  as  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  a  similar 
taste  for  subtle  and  mystic  philo-> 
sophy  can  qualify  her.  But  we 
must  confess  the  work  disappoint* 
edu5.  It  is  deficient  in  two  grand 
points :  we  see  too  little  of  ma- 
dame  de  Stael  at  Copet— in  her 
family— in  dishabiUe«    Madame 


de  Stael  evidently  acted  a  pait  in 
her  writings  and  in  cooBpaay: 
here  she  was  well  known ;  but 
otherwise  she  was  not  known  t 
and  if  madame  Necker  could  have 
brought  herself  to  exhibit  her  re« 
lation  in  her  retired  and  domes- 
tic life,  die  would  have  rendered 
a  most  acceptaMe  present  to  all 
the  admirers  of  madame  de  Stael» 
as  well  as  have  infused  an  interesc 
into  her  work,  of  which  it  is  de- 
stitute. In  the  second  place,  the 
<i>*f//character  c^madainede  Stael 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  her 
character  as  a  woman  of  superior 
intellect,  is  analysed  rather  with 
extreme  subtlety  than  with  clear- 
ness and  acuteness ;  and  the  real 
merit  of  her  different  works  is  not 
investigated  in  an  impartial  and 
satisfactory  manner.  In  our  opi- 
nion the  writings  of  madame  de 
Stael  have  been  much  overrated  ; 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  what 
she  meant  to  pass  for,  and  what 
in  fact  is  generally  regarded  8S» 
very  profound,  will  on  close  exa* 
mination  be  found  either  destitute 
of  substantial  meaning,  or  abso- 
lute nonsense,  or  common^ptace 
thottghu  decorated  in  highly  my- 
jSticaTand  obscure  langu;^. 


Tnt  Lin  of  William  Lord  Russill. 

By  Loan  Joan  Russill. 

[Second  Edition.    2  vols,  8vo.] 


IN  one  most  essential  respect 
this  piece  of  biography  may 
justly  be  expected  to  be  complete, 
that  is,  as  far  as  authentic  materi. 
als  can  render  it  sa:  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  that  the  matter  u 


destitute  of  the  anhnating  spirit. 
Lord  John  Russell  does  not  write 
the  life  of  his  admiraUe  ancestor 
with  that  warmth  of  feeling«-that 
entering  of  the  whole  soul  tnte 
the  subjectf  wUch  might  have 

been 
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been  expetted  from  a  whig  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Russell. 
In  short)  this  is  a  tame  perform- 
since  so  far  as  style  and  manner 
go ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  style 
and  manner,  however  tame,  can 
render  a  life  of  WiUia,m  lord  Rns- 
sell  uninteresting. 

The  following  extract  de- 
scribes lord  R.  after  his  con* 
demnation  ;— 

**  Lord  CaTendish  having  sent 
him  a  proposition,  by.  sir  James 
Forbes,  to  change  clothes  with 
him,  and  remain  in  prison,  whilst 
he  made  his  escape,  he,  in  a  smi* 
ling  way,  sent  his  thanks  to  him, 
but  said  be  would  make  no  escape. 
Xie  probably  thought  that  flight 
would  look  like  a  confession  of 
guilt,  and  might  prcjadicehis asso- 
ciates, and  injure  the  great  cause 
to  which  his  whole  life  had  been 
devoted.  He  said  he  was  very 
glad  he  had  not  fled,  for  he  could 
not  hare  lived  from  his  children, 
apd  wife,  and  friends  ;  that  was 
ail  the  happiness  he  saw  in  life. 
He  wa«  glad  that  some  (proba- 
bly alluding  to  lord  Grey)  who 
had  not  lived  so  as  to  be  fit  to  die, 
had  escaped.  Of  lord  Essex 
(who  committed  suicide  in  the 
Tower  on  tlie  morning  of  lord 
Russeirs  trial)  he  said,  he  was  the 
worthiest,  the  justest,  the  since- 
rest,  and  the  most  concerned  for 
the  public,  of  any  man  he  ever 
knew.  He  ascribed  his  last  fatal 
act,  in  great  part,  to  lord  Essex's 
regret  for  having  introduced  lord 
Howard  to  him. 

"When  he  spoke  of  his  wife, 
the  tears  would  sometimes  come' 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  would  sud- 
denly change  the  discourse.   Once 


he  fsaid  he  vnshedL  $be  woold  give 
over  beating  every  bush  fior  bis 
preservation ;  but  wfaea  be  consi- 
dered that  it  wookl  hfi  some  oai- 
tigation  of  her  sorrow  afterwards, 
te  reflect  she  had  left  nothing  qh* 
done,  be  acquiesced.  He  express* 
ed  great  joy  in  the  m^gnaniiBity 
of  spirit  he  saw  in  her,  and  ssiid» 
the   parting  with  her  was   the 

freatest  thing  he  had  to  do ;  for 
e  was  afraid  she  would  hardly 
be  able  to  bear  it*  The  concern 
about  preserving  him.  filled  her 
mind  at  the  time ;  but  when  that  • 
should  be  over,  he  feared  the 
quickness  of  her  spirit  would  act 
too  powerfully  within  her.  In 
.  general,  he  kept  up  his  cheerful- 
ness undiminished.  One  of  the 
sheriffs  was  Rich^  who,  thoagh 
he  had  now  changed  sides,  had 
formerly  voted  for  the  exclusion 
bill  in  the  house  of  commons.  . 
When  he  came,  with  the  other 
sheri£r,  with  tlie  warrant  for  the 
execution,  lord  Russell  told  Bur- 
net, that  it  was  not  decent  to  be 
merry  with  such  a  matter,  otb^r* 
wise  he  had  been  near  telling 
Rich  that  they  should  never  sit 
together  again  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
.  elusion  bill*.  And  a  Mrs.  Tres* 
sam  having  Qome  to  see. him,  aft 
ter  the  trial,  he  said  to  her,  •  Mrs. 
Tressam,  you  always  find  me  out 
in  a  new  place.* 

**  In  such  disconrselord  Russell 
spent  his  time  till  the  day  previous 
to  his  execution.  At  the  hours 
of  meals  he  talked  of  the  news  of 
the  d^y,'and  tht  politics  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  style  he  had  usually 
done.  But  Friday  being  the  day 
he  had  fixed  for  receiving  the  sa- 
crament, he  .determined  to  pass 


*0alrymp1e  says,  *'  recoIlecriDg  that  Rich  might  feel  pain  from  the  innocent 
pIcMUitry,  he  checkpd  himself.'* 
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the  day  as  be  would  have  done 
the  Sunday,  had  he  lived  so  long. 
The  -  sacrament  was  given  htm 
earlf  in  the  morning  (his  servant 
receiving  it  with  him)  by  the 
dean  of  Canterbury  (Tillotson). 
After  he  had  received  it,  the  dean 
asked  him  if  ho  believed  all  the 
articles  of  the  christian  religion, 
as  taught  by  the  church*  of  Eng- 
land.^—He  answered,  *  Yes,  truly.' 
Then  he  asked  him  if  he  forgave 
all  persons.  That,  he  said,  he 
did  froth  his 'heart. — ^Then  the 
dean  told  him,  he  hoped  he  would 
discharge  his  conscience  in  full 
and  free  confession.  He  said  that 
he  had  done  it.  Upon  which  the 
dean  left  him ;  and  Dr.  Burnet, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
preached  two  sermons  to  him.  In 
the  interval  he  told  him,  he  could 
not  pretend  to  such  high  joys  and 
longings  as  Dr.  B.  had  spoken  of, 
but  on  an  entire  resignation  of 
himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a 
perfect  serenity  of  mind.  He  said 
he  was  sometimes  troubled  because 
he  baJ  not  those  longings  which 
were  felt  by  Mr.  Hampden,  a 
friend  for  whom  he  had  great 
Jeindness  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den had,  a  few  days  before,  given 
him,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  his  book 
of  Dying  Thoughts,  then  lately 
published,  from  which  he  derived 
great  comfort.  *  He  said  he  was 
much  concerned  at  the  cloud 
which  seemed  to  be  over  his  coun- 
try; but  he  hoped  his  death  would 
do  more  service  than  his  life  could 
have  done.  After  dinner,  he 
signed  the  copies  of  his  paper,  and 
desired  it  might  be  sent  to  the 
press.  He  then  received  a  few 
of  his  friends,  and  took  his  last 
leave  of  his  children.  On  this 
occasion,  the  fondness  of  a  father 
did  not  prevent  bim  from  main- 


taining  die  constancy  of  his  tem- 
per.   A  little  before  he  went  to' 
eat  his  supper,  he  said  to  lady 
Russell,  *  Stay  and  sup  with  me  ; 
let  us  eat  our  last  earthly  food  to-^ 
gether.*     He  talked  very  cheer- 
fully during  supper  on   various 
subjects,  and  particularly  of  his* 
two   daughters.     He  mentioned' 
several  passages  of  dying  men' 
with  great  freedom  of  spirit ;  and 
when  a  note  was  sent  to  his  wife, 
containing  a  new  projectforhis  pre- 
servation, he  turned  it  into  ridi- 
cule, in  such  a  manner,  that  those  * 
who  were  with  him,  and  were  not 
themselves  able  to  contain  their' 
griefs,  were  ama:^ed.   They  could ; 
not  conceive  how  his  heart,  natu- 
rally so  tender,  could  resist  the 
impression  gf  their  sorrow.    In ' 
the  day  tim^'he  had  bled  at  the  *. 
nose,  on  which  he  said,  *  I  siiall ' 
not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this ; ' 
that  will  be  done  to-morrow  ;• 
and  when  it  rained  hard  that  night, ' 
he  said,  *  Such  a  rain  to-morrow 
will  spoil  a  great  show^  which  k  * 
a  dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day.* 

«  Before  his  wife  left  him,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

•  This  flesh  you  now  feel  in  a  few  • 
hours   must   be  cold.'     At  ten 
o'clock  she  left  him*     He  kissed 
her  four  or  five  times  ;  and  she 
so  governed  her  sorrow,  as  not 
to  add,  by  the  sight  of  her  distress, 
to  the  pain  of  separation.     Thus  ; 
they  parted;  not  with  sobs  and 
tears,  but  with  a  composed  silence:  ' 
the  wife  wishing  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  the  husband,  and  the  hus-  ' 
band  of  his  wife,  they  both  re- 
strained the  expression  of  a  grief 
too  great  to  be  relieved  by  utter*  * 
ance. 

**  When  she  was  gone,  he  said, 

*  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
pa^t.'    An«i  he  then  ran  out  into  . 

along 
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a  loi^  discourse  ponoeming  her, 
sayiogy  how  great  a  blessing  she 
hjKl  been  tohiin,andwhatamisei7 
it  wiNild  have  beeatohimif  shebad 
Qotbadtihat  magnanimity  of sptrity 
joined  to  her  tendemesst  as  never 
tp  haye  desired  him  to  do  a  base 
thing  to  KiYe  his  life.  Whereas^ 
iirhat  a  week  he  should  have  pass- 
ed, if  she  had  been  crying  on  him 
to  turn  informer,  and  to  oe  a  lord 
Howard  ! 

**  Then,  he  spoke  of  his  own  si« 
tnation,  and  said,  how  great  a 
change  death  made,  and  how 
wonaerfuUy  those  new  scenes 
would  strike  on  a  soul*  He  had 
heard  how  some  that  had  been 
bonpi  Uind  were  struck,  when  by 
the  couching  of  their  cataracts 
they  saw ;  but  what,  he  said,  if 
the  first  ^i^g  they  saw  were  the 
son  rising  ? 

On  the  morning  of  his  execn* 
Hon,  after  a  ni|;ht  of  calm  repose, 
he  went  into  his  coach  with  great 
cheerfulness*  Dr.  Tillotson  and 
Dr.  Bomet  accompanied  him.  As 
they  were  going  he  looked  about 
him,  and  knew  several  persons. 
Some  he  saw  staring  on  him,  who 
knew  him,  and  did  not  put  off 
their  hats.  He  said  there  was 
great  joy  in  some,  but  that  did 
not  touch  him  so  much  as  the 
tears  he  observed  in  the  eyes  of 
others  s  for  that,  he  said,  made 
him  tender.  He  sung  within 
hinaself  as  he  went  along ;  and 
Dr.  Burnet,  asking  him  what  he 
was  singing,  he  said  it  was  the 
1 19th  psalm  s  but  he  should  sbg 
better  very  soon.  As  the  carriage 
turned  into  Little  Queen-street, 
he  said,  *  I  have  often  turned  to 
tl>e  other  hand  with  great  com- 
fort,  but  now  I  turn  to  thb  with 
greater/     As  he  said  this,  .h« 


leaked  towards  his  own  booee, 
and  Dr.  Tillotson  sawa  tear  dropv 
from  his  eye. 

**Just  as  they  wve  emerio^ 
Lincoln Vinn*fields,heeaid,  *This 
has  been  to  me  a  place  of  singiiig» 
and  God  now  makes  It  the  viatce 
of  tny  punishment.  He  wondered 
.  to  see  so  great  acrowdaaaembled. 
He  had  before  observed  that  it 
rained,and  said  to  his  companions, 
*  This  rain  may  do  yon  hurt  diaft 
are  bare-headed*' 

*'He  then  knelt  down  and 
prayed  thcee  or  four  minutes  by 
himself..  When  that  was  done, 
he  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat. 
He  had  brought  a  ni^ht  cap  in 
his  pocket,  teaxing  his  servant 
might  not  i^et  up  to  him.  He 
undressed  himself  and  took  off 
bis  cravat,  withoot  the  leasK 
change  of  countenance.  Just  as 
he  was  goinir  down  to  the  blocky 
some  one  ca&ed  out  to  make  a 
lane,  that  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
might  see;  upon  which  he  looked 
full  that  way.  Dr.  Bnxnet  had 
advised  him  not  to  turn  about  hb 
head  when  it  was  once  on  the 
block,  and  not  to  give  a  signal  to 
the  executioner.  These  directMos 
he  punctually  attended  to. 

(«<Wh«n  he  had  laid  do«n»' 
says  doctor  Burnet,  *  I  once  look- 
ed at  him,  and  saw  no  diaiige  in 
his  looks;  and  dioi^  be  was 
still  lifting  up  his  hands,  dieie 
was  no  trembung,  though  in  the 
moment  in  which  I  looked  the 
executioner  happened  to  bt  laying 
his  axe  to  his  neck,  to  direct  him 
to  take  aim ;  I  thoujg^t  it  touched 
him,  but  am  sure  that  he  drd  not 
seem  to  mind  it.' 

<'.The  executioner,  at  two 
strokes,  cut  off  his  besui.'' 

Extra- 
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EXTHAOROINARY  LoiiaiTITY. 

[From  a  Jamaica  Papkr.] 


ROGER  Hope  ElletMm  died 
at  the  Hope  estate  on'Monday 
ihe  SUt  of  May,  aged  upwards  of 
140  jrears. 

His  age  cannot  bfi  fK)stivdy 
proved  by  aay  written  document 
or  record,  and  must  therefore  be 
inferred  from  his  own  account  of 
bimself,  combined  with  what  col- 
lateral testimony  may  be  collected* 
and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  them.  His  own  account  isi 
that  he  was  bom  at  Merryman's 
hilU  an  old  sugar  esute,  in  St. 
Andrew's,  and  was  a  father  at  the 
time  of  the  great  earthquake  in 
1692,  which  destroyed  Port-royal ; 
that  he  was  at  home  when  that 
event  took  place,  and  perfectly  re- 
membered the  violence  of  the 
shocks,  far  exceedii^  any  he  had 
felt  since.  The  parucubors  of  the 
I  nmedtate  consequences  resulting 
from  that  dreadful  convulsion  of 
nature  had  faded  from  his  me* 
mory,  but  the  ^eral  scene  of  de* 
solation  and  dutxess  he  very  well 
remembered.  Being  asked,  about 
two  vears  since,  if  he  recollected 
any  tiling  remarkable  to  have  hap- 
pened a  short  time  either  before 
or  after  the  great  earthquake,  he 
replied,  **  Yes ;  a  great  storm,  and 
an  attempt  of  the  French  to  land 
€tk  the  island  ;'*  but  be  could  not 
tdl  which  event  preceded  the 
other.  The  first  was  in  1669^  the 
second  in  1694;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  strangcdiat  he  couU  not 
recollect  these  circuntttaaoes  so 
correctly  as  the  earth({ndke;'be* 
cause  the  predominating  magni* 
tude  of  that  awful  event,  tts  drnd- 
fttl  violence,  and  shocking  cqnse* 


quences,  mustnaturallyhaveniade 
a  deeper  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  could  not  tell  how  long  It  was 
^nce  he  had  done  any  work,  but 
that  it  was  a  great  manj  yeorae 
that  he  had  never  been  siok,  and 
had  never  draak  rum,  nor  any  at^ 
dent  spirit,  in  thewliole  course  ef 
hislife;  that,  from  first  to  latt,  he 
had  always  good  mastersandgood 
overseers,  from  whom  he  had  ofmi 
received  great  kindness,  and  that 
he  did  not  remember  ever  to  lunra 
been  treated  with  harshness  or  ae* 
verity. 

Mr.  Long,,  in  his  History  of  Jb- 
maica,  (vd.  !•  b.  2.  c  S.  s.  S.) 
speaking  of  the  healdrinMS  of  the 
climate,  and  the  consequent  lonr 
gevity  of  its  inhabitants,  sajrs,  '<  t 
csm  remember  three  white  inhin^ 
tants,  each  of- whom  exceeded  one 
hundred  years;  I  loiaw  odien 
now  living  beyond  ninety ;  aad^ 
about  five  years  ago,  I  convened 
with  a  aegro  man,  who  remean* 
bered  pertectl j  well  the  great 
earthquake  which  destroyed  ntu 
royal  in  1692;  and  by  his  accottBC» 
he  could  not  have  been  imnoh 
mider  eighteen  xxt  twenty  whea 
that  event  happened.  TbsepeN 
sons  were  not,  as  in.nortfaeea 
countries^  decrepit,  or  bed^tiddea, 
but  lively,  and  able  to  sdndioot^ 
their  af^etites  good,  and  their  fiu 
cukies  moderately  sound."  It  h 
to  be  regretted  that  no  mcittiott^is 
made  of  even  the  estate  to  which 
this  old  man  belonged ;  Imt  Mr. 
Long  resided  many  years  on  the 
tdand,  and  fvom  the  exactness  and 
ninutenessofhisdescriptionsinust 
have  been  in  every  jiarishr  and 
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have  bees  acquainted  with  ererj 
thing  remarkable  in' every  part  of 
it^  and,  if  he  had  ever  met  with 
more  than  one  person  who  remem* 
bered  the  great  earthquake,  and 
-Waa  grown  up  to  manhood  at  the 
time^he  doubdess  would  have  said 
so ;  but  his  mentioning  one  only, 
as  an  extraordinary  instance,  ren- 
ders it  very  probable  that  old  Hope 
was  the  man  he  conversed  with ; 
aspecially  when  we  consider  that 
Air.  Long's  book  was  published 
in  1774<,  and  that  his  conversation 
with  the  old  man  was  five  years  at 
least  before  that,  which  brings  it 
to  1769,  77  years  after  the  earth- 
quake, to  which,  if  we  add  18 
years,  his  supposed  age  at  the  time, 
it  makes  him  to  have  been  then 
9B  years  old ;  add  50  years  that 
have  elapsed  since,  and  it  amounts 
to  145---about  the  age  that  he 
professed  himself  to  be. 
.  Another  species  of  evidence  that 
possesses  great  weight,  is  the  tes- 
timony otthe  other  negroes  on  the 
Hope  estate.  All  the  oldest  of 
.them  living,  as  well  as  several  that 
are  dead,  have  concurred  in  de- 
claring that  from  their  earliest  re- 
collections, old  Hope  appeared  to 
them  nearly  as  old  then  as  he  has 
ever  done  since;  and  that  they 
have  been  able  to  observe  but  little 
difierence  in  his  appearance  from 
their  first  knowledge  of  him  to 
their  last.  Toney,  an  intelligent 
aiegro,  who  died  in  April  last,  and 
.who  could  not  be  less  than  80  years 
old  (as  he  had  been  coachnaan  to 
Roger '  EUetson,  when  he  was 
lieutenant-governor,)  used  always 
to  say  that  old  Dick  (as  he  was 
then  called)^  was  as  old  again  as 
himself;  and  when  admir^  Dou- 

flas  first  visited  the  estate,  before 
e  had  heard  of  so  old  a  m^n  being 
in  existence,  on  his  retuipi  an  ap- 


parently very  old  watchman,  sta- 
tioned at  the  gate  to  open  and  shut 
it,  being  from  great  feebleness  very 
Tedious  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty;  induced  the  admiral  to  ask 
him  bow  old  he  was  ?  *<Old  €rnougb» 
massa ;  but  dere  another  man  bene 
as  old  again  as  I  am/'  This  made 
the  admiral  turn  back  again ;  and 
from  that  time  till  his  removal 
from  this  station,  old  Hope  was  a 
favourite  object  of  his  liberality 
and  benevolence. 

Old  Hope  must  have  been  a 
strong  man,  of  full  six  feet  in 
height,  and  no  doubt  of  great  vi- 
gour and  activity;  for,  if  not 
twelve  months  ago  he  could  walk 
from  the  Hope  esute  to  town,  and 
back  again  the  same  day,  of  how 
much  greater  exertion  must  he 
have  been  capable  in  his  prime ! 
Many  years  ago  he  lost  the- sight 
of  his  right  eye,  by  being  too  near 
the  blasting  of  a  rock  with  gun- 
powder, but  he  could  see  perfectly 
well  with  the  other;  his  other 
senses  were  very  good,  as  well  as 
his  mental  faculties.  He  had  some 
teeth  remaining;  he  had  some 
grey  hairs,  but  so  few,  that  at  a 
little  distance  it  could  scarcely  be 
perceived  he  had  any.  His  head 
was  well  covered^  without  bald- 
ness in  any  part.  He  did  not  stoop 
more  than,  nor  so  much  as,  many 
men  not  half  his  ave ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1817»  when  his  portrait  was 
painted,  he  used  to  walk  to  town 
with  ease,  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired to  sit — ^he  would  then 
drink  some  wine  saugaree  to  re- 
cruit himself,  but  never  more  than 
was  requisite  to  quench  his  thirst* 
and  would  generally  leave  some 
in  the  glass  tor  his  grandson*  He 
sat  very  patiently,  and  was  nracb 
pleased  to  observe  the  process  of 
the  portrait;  aDid  was  higmy  gra- 
tified 
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lified  with  the  idea  of  the  admU 
raTs  taldp^  it  home,  and  lowing 
it  to  the  king  and  the  nobility  of 
England.  Neither  his  father  nor 
Biouier  was  uncommonly  old. 
He  had  two  brothers,  Tom  and 
X^ambridge,  long  since  dead ;  and 
there  is  a  woman  now  living  on 
the  estate,  named  Sinee,  who  says 
she  is  his  sister ;  bnt,  as  from  her 
own  account  of  the  age  of  her  last 
child,  she  cannot  be  more  than 
between  eighty  and  ninety  at  fur- 
thest, it  is  impossible  she  can  be 
his  sister.  The  only  survivor  de- 
rived from  him  is  his  grandson 
'  Richard,  a  boy  about  twelve  years 

'  old,  who  constantly  attended  him. 
t  Young  Richard  is  the  son  of 
5  Quashie,  now  living  on  the  estate, 
'  who  married  old  Hope's  youngest 
'  daughter,  and  only  remaining 
(  child.  She  died  in  1813,  of  a  con- 
f  sumption,  aged  about  43  years: 
(  so  that  he  must  have  been  near  an 
»  hundred  years  old  when  he  be- 
f  came  her  father;  and  it  reflects 
i  the  highest  credit  to  the  old  man's 
I  feelings,  to  know  that  he  attended 
I  and  nursed  her  with  the  tenderest 
I  care,  and  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion, during  a  lingering  illness. 
I  At  last  his  own  time  drew  nigh. 

i         About  the  beginnixig  of  this  year 
1        he  was  attacked  with  a  slow  inter- 
i         mittent  fever,  which  undermined 
r         his  remaining  strength;  and  al- 
though he  in  a  great  degree  reco- 
i         verecf,  yet  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  he  a  few  times  after- 
wards walked  to  town,  but  could 
I        not  walk  back  again  without  at 
least  a  day's  intermediate  rest. 
1         Perceiving  himself  to  get  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  being  conscious 
he  could  nor  exist  much  longer, 
he  grew  desirous  to  be  baptized, 
I        or,  as  he  called  it,  to  be  made  a 
doistisui  of;  and)  ia  compliance 


with  his  •afnest  wishes,  he  was  sent 
to  the  church  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Campbell,  on  the  lldi  of  April, 
being  Easter  Sunday,  by  the  name 
of  Roger  Hope  EUetson.  After 
his  baptism,  I  have  not  heard  that 
he  ever  left  the  estate ;  he  conti- 
nued to  decline  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  wtdiout  any  bodily 
pain  or  mental  uneasiness,  until 
Whit-Monday,  the  31st  of  May, 
when  he  quietly  expired  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Those  who  constantly  attended 
him,  say  that  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  he  was  fre- 
quently very  earnest  .in  pra^gpr; 
but  they  could  seldom  distiifttly 
hear  what  he  said.  Let  us  hope, 
though  he  did  not  formally  enter 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity  un- 
til the  eleventh  hour,  that  the  ge- 
neral  harmless  tenor  of  his  hfe, 
and  the  humble  resignation  of  his 
death,  will  gain  him  a  reception 
in  those  regions  where  there  is 
neither  ignorance,  nor  pain,  nor 
guilt,  nor  sorrow. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  out 
of  the  many  instances  of  longevity 
which  have  been  recorded,  by  far 
the  greater  number  have  been 
peasants,  living  in  high  healthy 
parts  of  the  country,  employed  in 
rustic  labour,  temperate  and  sim- 
ple in  their  diet,  habitually  quiet, 
gentle  and  cheerful.  Large  cities, 
populous  manufacturing  towns, 
and  sea-ports,  are  far  from  being 
conducive  to  long  life.  The  luxu- 
ries, the  intemperance,  the  habits 
of  dissipation,  the  irregularities 
and  vices  they  engender,  have  al- 
most an  inevitaUe  tendency  to 
enervate  the  body  and  perturb  the 
mind.  Nor  have  any  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  longevity  been 
found  among  literary  and  scien- 
tific 
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life  QMi*"— Th^  pfofdNrad  ftu* 
dies  generate  rach  ledentary  bsi- 
bitv  tbat  they  very  seldom  tsiJce 
foiSdeiit  eiercise  with  oonttnued 
ngtilariey ;  and  their  mental  ener* 

Sies,  bdng  so  often  strained  to 
le  atmosty  have  a  natural  ten* 
dency  to  impair  the  fimctioiiftif 
the  body*  Mr  Isaac  Newton  is  a 
remaricaUe  instance  of  a  coiporeal 


firateethitmt^hawlastfid  I 
longer  thaa  it  did.  He  .ItTedio 
be  upwards  of  eighty,  aad  never 
losta  tooth  nor  woie  spM^adcs; 
and  if  he-had  not»  like  the  astio^ 
nomer  in  JRassefaM,  <*4rawsi  out 
his  sottl  in  eadieii  cakidMioM»*' 
hk  bodily ^it8metB%ht»  witli|Nro> 
per  managementc  ha^e  «MKh  «»> 
eeeded  an  handt«4  foara.     lt.F. 


Ahbcpots  of  the  Xin,o  and  Mr*  Adams. 
(Frond  an  AiaBaicAH  PapbrJ 


WE  are  not  aware  that  the 
.following  letter  from  Mr. 
AdamSf  our  amoassador  in  Xn« 
glandt  to  Mr.  Jay»  secretary  of 
state  under  the  old  cohfedenitioi^t 
has  ever  been  published.  It  is  va- 
luaUe  from  the  elevated  character 
of  the  actors,  and  from  the  inter- 
est  of  die  scene  described.  Some 
of  our  patriots,  who  think  there  is 
a  natural  repulsion  between  iade- 
sendence  and  good-breeding^  may 
oe  horrified  at  the  courtier-Vke 
address  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  leel 

Suite  indignant  that  republicanism 
lottld  have  observc;d  aproper  de* 
conun  before  royalty.  We^admire 
in  Mr.  Adams's  conduct. that. j;oQd 
sense  and  dexterity  that  has  di^ 
stin^ished  rmost  .of  our  fore^ 
ministers  in  their;  intercourse  with 
European  courts*^  The  styje  is 
simple,  and  we  think  more  repuS^ 
Beau  .than  the  inflated  bombast  that 
characterises:  most  of  our  present 
productions.  It  is  what  we  seldom 
mcet-^the.plain  hmguage  of  a  ^n- 
siUeman:--*- 

<^Dear  5ir,^^DuriDg  my  inter* 


•view  with  the  marquis  of  dmar- 
then,  he^tdd  me  thatit  jns  cus- 
tomary for  every  few^gstrnwiistfti 
at  his  first  presentation  to  the^iditt, 
to  make  hisi  majesty  jomecomplt- 
ments  conformable  to  the  apktt  of 
his  credentials ;  and  when  sfar<3e. 
mcnjt  Cottsd  IDormert  the  uw$et 
of  the  .ceremonies,  caaie  .tio  iofixm 
me  that'  be  should  .acfomymy jae 
to  the  secsetary.of  .9lt«te»  and  Jo 
court,  be  said  that  tiiery  ibrnpa 
minii^er  whom  he  had attendeom 
the  queei^  had  always  nmde  an 
harangue  .to  iter  majestf»  jmd  he 
understood,  thoiigh  he  *h9d  mat 
been  present,'that  thf^  alwsiys  ha^ 
rangued  ^e  J^ing.  ChiiTiimlay 
evening  .die  baron  de  Xjpulcn 
(Dutch  amb;isi5adoi^):C9]l^ciiipon 
m^,  aad  saidbecame.^m^ie 
haron  4e  Nplken(Swedish.<QB3roy  }, 
And  had  been  convei^M  ifpoii  jme 
situation  I^was  in;  and  $m^  %Q^ 
in  qpinion  that  it -.was  Iiidispena»- 
hie  that  I. should  make  a^peedb 
^d  that  it  should  be  as  jcaqpajfi- 
mi^tary  as,  pp^^sible.' AH  tfan^  was 
natallel  to.  the  advice  lately  ^ghrfsi 
Dyrtbe.c;Qunt.de:Ve|»e(iiiei  to*  Mr. 
Jefierson*  .  So  th;U  Gndmgr^nt  i^ 

was 
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ivas  a  custom  established  at  both 
these  great  courts,  and  that  this 
court  and  the  foreign  ministers 
expected  it,  T  thought  I  could  not 
avoid  ity  although  my  first  thought 
and  inclination  nad  been  to  deliver 
tnj  credentials  silently,  and  retire. 
At  one,  on  Wednesday  the  1st  of 
June,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
called  at  my  house,  and  went  with 
me  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office 
In  Cleveland-row,  where  die  mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen  received  me, 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr*  Fra* 
zier,  bis  under  secretary,  who  had 
been,  as  his  lordship  said.  Uninter- 
ruptedly in  that  office,  through  all 
the  changes  in  administration,  for 
SO  Tears,having  first  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Holdemess.  Af- 
ter a  short  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  importing  my  effects 
from  Holland  and  France,  free  of 
duty,  which  Mn  Frazier  himself 
Introduced,  lord  Carmarthen  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  him  in  his 
Coach  to  court.  When  we  arrived 
in  the  antechamber,  the  mil  ds 
hmuf  of  St.  James,  die  master  of 
the  ceremonies  met  me,  and  at* 
tended  me  while  the  secretary  of 
state  went  to  take  the  commands 
dl  the  king.  While  I  stood  in  this 
place,  where  it  seems  all  ministers 
stand  upon  such  occasions,  always 
attended  by  the  master  of  cere* 
monies,  the  room  very  full  of  mi- 
nisters of  state,  bishops,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as  well  as 
the  next  room,  which  is  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  you  may  well  sup« 
pose  that  I  was  the  focus  of  all 
•yes.  I  was  relieved,  however, 
from  the  embairassment  of  it  by 
the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers, 
who  came  to  me,  and  entertained 
pfie  with  a  very  agreeable  conver- 
sation during  tne  whole  time. 
Some  otlier  gentlemen,  whom  I 
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had  seen  before,  came  to  ihaike 
their  compUments  too — ^Until  th6 
marquis  or  Carmarthen  returned^ 
and  desired  me  to  go  widi  him  to 
his  majesty*  I  went  with  his  lord- 
ship through  the  levee-room  into 
the  king's  closet— the  door  was 
shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  secretarv  of  state 
klone.  I  made  the  three  reve- 
rences ;  one  at  the  door,  another 
about  half  way,  and  the  third  be- 
fore the  presence,  according  to  the 
usage  established  at  this  and  all 
the  northern  courts  of  Europe, 
and  then  addressed  myself  to  ois 
majesty  in  the  following  words:—* 

«  Sir,— The  United  States  of 
America  have  appointed  me  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  your  ma- 
iesty,  and  have  directed  me  to  de- 
liver to  your  majesty  this  letter, 
Vhich  contains  the  evidence  of  it. 
It  is  in  obedience  to  their  express 
commands  that  I  have  the  honput 
to  assure  your  majesty  of  their 
unanimous  disposition  and  desire 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  ana 
nberal  intercourse  between  your 
majesty's  subjects  and  theh:  citi- 
zens, and  of  meir  best  wishes  fot 
your  majesty's  health  and  happi« 
ness,  and  for  that  of  your  royal 
family. 

'<The  appointment  of  a  minister' 
from  the  United*  States  to  your 
majesty^s  court  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  England  and 
America.  I  think  myself  more 
fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  having  the  distinguished 
honour  to  be  tne  first  to  stand  in 
your  majesty's  royal  presence  in  a 
diplomatic  character;  and  I  shall 
esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men 
if  I  can  bie  instrumental  in  recom- 
mending my  country  more  and 
more  to  your  majesty's  royal  be- 
nevolence, and  of  restoring  an  en- 
J9  tire 
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tire  esteem,  confidence^  and  affec- 
tion, or,  ill  better  words,  *  the  old 
good  nature,  and  the- good  old 
humour,'  between  people,  who 
though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and 
under  different  governments,  have 
tlie  same  language,  a  similar  re- 
ligion, a  kindred  blood.  I  beg 
your  majesty's  permission  to  add, 
that  although  1  have  sometimes 
before  been  mtrusted  by  my  coun- 
try, it  was  never  in  my  whole  life 
in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  my- 
self." 

The  king  listened  to  every  word 
I  said,  with  dignity  it  is  true,  but 
with  an  apparent  emotion.  Whe- 
ther it  "was  the  nature  of  the  inteV' 
view,  or  whether  it  was  my  visi- 
ble agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than 
I  did  or  could  express,  that  touch- 
ed him,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  was 
much  affected,  and  answered  me 
with  more  tremor  than  I  had 
spoken  with,  and  said — 

<*  Sir  —  The  circumstances  of 
this  audience  are  so  extraordinary, 
the  language  you  have  now  held 
is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the 
feelirgs  you  have  discovered  so 
justly  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
that  I  must  say,  that  I  not  only 
receive  with  pleasure  the  assurance 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  I  am  very 
glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon 
you  to  be  their  minister.  I  wish 
you,  sir,  to  believe,  and  that  it 
may  be  understood  in  America, 
that  I  havedone  nothing  in  the  late 
contest  but  what  I  tliought  my- 
self indispensably  bound  to  do,  by 
the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my 
people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with 
you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform 
€0  the  separation;  but  the  sepa- 
ration having  been  made,  and  hav- 
ing become  mevitable,  I  have  al- 
ways said)  as  I  say  now,  that  I 


would  be  the  first  to  meet  th^ 
friendship  of  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  power.  The  mo- 
ment I  see  such  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage as  yours  prevail,  and  a  dis- 
position to  give  this  country  the 
preference,  that,  moment  I  shall 
say,  Let  the  circumstances  of  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  blood,  have 
meir  natural  and  full  effect." 

I  dare  not  say  that  these  were 
the  king's  precise  words :  and  it 
is  even  pos!»ible  that  I  may  have 
in  some  particular  mistaken  his 
meaning ;  for  although  his  pro- 
nunciation is  as  distinct  as  I  ever 
heard,  he  hesitated  sometimes  be- 
tween his  periods,  and  between 
members  oi  the  same  period.  He 
was,-  indeed,  much  affected,  and 
I  was  not  less  so  ;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so 
attentive,  heard  so  clearly,  and 
understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be 
confident  of  all  his  words  or  sense ; 
and  I  think  that  all  which  he  said 
to  me  should  at  present  be  kept 
secret  in  America,  unless  his  ma- 
jesty or  his  secretary  of  state  should 
judge  proper  to  report  it.  This 
I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his 
majesty's  meaning,  as  I  then  un- 
derstood it,  and  his  own  words  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

The  king  then  asked  me  whether 
I  came  last  from  France ;  and 
upon  my  answering  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  put  on  an  air  of  familia- 
rity, and  smiling,  or  rather  laugh- 
ing, said,  **  There  is  an  opinion 
among  some  people,  that  you  are 
hot  the  most  attached  of  all  your 
countrymen  to  the  manners  of 
France."  I  was  surprised  at  this, 
because  I  thought  it  an  indiscre- 
tion, and  a  descent  from  his  dig- 
nity. I  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  determined  not  to  deny  the 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  nor  leave 
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him  to  infer  from  it  any  attach- 
ment to  England  on  the  other.  I 
threw  off  as  mnch  gravity  as  I 
could,  and  assumed  an  air  of 
^^iety,  and  a  tone  of  decision,  as 
far  as  was  decent,  and  said— «*That 
opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken ;  I  most 
avow  to  your  majesty  I  have  no 
attachment  but  to  my  own  coun- 
try," The  king  replied  as  quick 
as  lightning,  «*  An  honest  man 
will  never  have  any  other." 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or 
two  to  the  secretary  of  state,  which 
being  between  them  1  did  not 
hear,  and  then  turned  round  and 
bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary  with 
all  kings  and  princes  wlien  they 
give  the  signal  to  retire.  1  retreat- 
ed, stepping  backwards,  as  is  the 
etiquette,  and,  making  my  last 
reverence  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, I  went  my  way.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies  joined  me  the 
moment  of  my  coming  out  of  the 
king's  closet,  and  accompanied  me 
through  all  the  apar'ments^  down 
to  my  carriage,  several  stages  of 
servants,  gentlemen  porters,  and 
under  porters,  roaring  out  like 
thunder,  as  I  went  along,  "  Mr, 
Adams's  servants,  Mr.  Adams's 
carriage,"  &c. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  these 


details,  because  they  may  be  use* 
fal  to  others  hereafter  to  know. 
The  conversation  with  the  king 
I  should  not  dare  to  withhold  from 
congress,  who  will  form  their  own 
judgement  of  it.  I  may  possibly 
expect  from  it  a  residence  here  less 
painful  than  I  once  expected,  be- 
cause so  marked  an  attention  from 
the  king  will  silence  many  grum* 
biers ;  but  we  can  infer  nothing 
from  all  this  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  my  mission.  There  is  a 
train  of  other  ceremonies  to  go 
through  in  presentations  to  the 
queen,  and  visits  to  and  from  mi- 
nisters and  ambassadors,  which- 
will  take  up  much  time,  and  iiv* 
terrupt  me  in  my  endeavours  to 
obtain  all  tliat  I  have  at  heart,  the 
objects  of  my  instructions.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  essence  of  things  is 
lost  in  ceremony  in  every  country 
of  Europe ;  we  must  submit  to 
what  we  cannot  alter.  Patience 
is  the  only  remedy. 

With  great  and  sincere  esteem, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  John  Adams* 

His  excellency  John  Jay, 
esq.  secretary  of  state 
for  the  department  of  fo- 
reign affairs. 


Character  of  Professor  Playfair. 
[Attributed  to  Mr.  Jeffrbt,  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.], 


NO  event  of  the  kind  certainly 
ever  excited  more  gener«d 
sympathy  than  the  death  of  Mr. 
Playfair;  and. no  individual^  we 
are  persuaded,  will  be  longer  or 
more  a£fectioaatdy  remembered 
by  all  classes  of  bis  feUow*citizens : 


and  yet  it  is  to  those  very,  circum- 
stances that  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  neg- 
lect by  which  his  memory  has 
been  followed.  His  humble  ad« 
mirers  had  been  deterred  from  ex- . 
pressing  their  8entimeats*by  a  na- 
B2  tural 
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tural  ieeliQg  of  unwillingness  to 
encroach  on  the  privilege  of  those 
whom  a  nearer  approach  to  his 
person  and  talents  rendered  more 
worthy  to  speak  of  them  ;  while 
the  learned  and  eloquent  among 
his  friends  have  trusted  to  each 
other  for  the  performance  of  a  task 
which  they  could  not  hut  feel  to 
be  painful  in  itself,  and  not  a  little 
difficult  to  perform  as  it  ought  to 
be;  or,  perhaps,  have  Reserved  for 
some  more  solemn  occasion  that 
tribute  for  which  the  publio  im- 
patience is  already  at  its  height. 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  read- 
ers, that  It  is  merely  from  anxiety  to 
do  ioaMlnng  to  gratify  this  natural 
impatience,  that  we  presume  to 
enter  at  all  upon  a  subject  to  which 
we  are  perfectly  aware  that  we  are 
incapable  of  doing  justice;  for  of 
Mr.  PlayEair's  scientific  attain- 
ments, of  his  proficiency  in  those 
studies  to  whicn  he  was  peculiarly 
devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly  qua* 
lified  to  judge :  but,  we  believe, 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
mathematicians  of  his  afi;e,  and 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  who  introduced  the  beautiful 
discoveries  of  the  latter  continental 
geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen,  and  gave  their  just 
value  and  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge  to  those 
important  improvements  by  which 
die  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract 
sciences  hajs  been  renovated  since 
the  days  of  our  illustrious  Newton. 
If  he  did  not  sigi^alize  himself  by 
any  briUiant  or  original  invention, 
he  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  most  generous  and  intelli- 
gent judge  of  the  achievements 
of  odiers,  as  well  as  the  most  elo« 
quent  expounder  of  that  great  and 
magnificent  system  of  knowledge 


which  has  been  graduaDy  evolved 
by  the  successive  labours  of  so 
many  gift^  individuals.  He  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, all  the  characteristics  both 
of  a  fine  and  powerful  unders^d- 
ing,  at  once  penetrating  and  rigi* 
lant,  but  more  distinguished,  per* 
haps,  for  the  caution  and  surenes 
of  its  march,  than  for  the  briUi* 
ancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements, 
and  guided  and  adorned  tbroagh 
all  its  progress  by  the  most  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  grand, 
and  the  justest  taste  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  truth  or  the  imel- 
lectual  energy  with  whi<;h  he  was 
habitually  conversant. 

To  what  account  these  rare  qua* 
lities  might  have  been  turned,  and 
what  morebrilliantor  lastingfiiiits 
they  might  have  produced,  if  his 
whole  life  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  solitary  cultivadon  of  science, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture ;  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
added  incalculably  to  his  ei^sinence 
and  utility  as  a  teacher ;  both  by 
enabling  him  to  direct  his  popih 
to  the  most  simple  and  lominoos 
methods  of  inquiry,  and  to  embue 
their  minds,  frpm  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  wkh  that 
fine  relish  for  the  truths  it  dis- 
closed, and  that  high  sense  of  the 
majesty  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested, that  predominated  in  his 
own  bosom.  While  he  left  nothing 
unexplained  or  ^reduced  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  system,  he  took 
care  thstt  they  should  never  be  per» 
plexed  by  petty  difficulties,  or  be- 
wildered in  useless  details,  and 
formed  them  betimes  to  that  ckar, 
masculine,  and  direct  me^odof 
investigation,  by  whi^,  with  the 
least  labour,  the  greatest  advaa* 
tages  might  be  aceomplidied. 

Mr.  Play feir,  howewr,  was  not 
merely 
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merely  a  teacher ;  and  has  fortu- 
nately left  behind  him  a  variety  of 
works,  from  which  other  genera- 
tions may  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
some  of  diose  qualifications  which 
s6  powerfully  recommended  and 
endeared  him  tbhis  contemporaries. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
so  much  or  his  time,  and  so  large 
a  proportion  of  his  publications, 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Indian  astronomy, 
and  the  Huttonian  theory  of  the 
earth.  For  though  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  or  instructive 
than  his  speculations  on  those  cu- 
rious topics,  it  cannot  be  dissem- 
bled that  their  results  are  less  con- 
clushre  and  satisfactory  than  might 
have  been  desired;  and  that  nis 
doctrines^  ^m  the  very  nature  of 
the  subjects,  are  more  questionable 
thanwe  believe  they  could  possibly 
have  been  on  any  other  topic  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 
To  the  first,  indeed,  he  came  under 
the  great  disadvantages  of  being 
unacquainted  witli  the  eastern 
tongues,  and  without  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  assume  as  the  elements  of 
bis  reasonings ;  and  as  to  the  other, 
though  he  ended,  we  believe,  with 
being  a  very  able  and  skilful  mi- 
nemlogist,  we  think  it  is  now  ge* 
nerally  admitted,  that  that  science 
does  not  yet  afford  sufficient  ma- 
terials for  any  positive  conclusion; 
and  that  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  theory  of  the  earth  must,  for 
many  years  to  come,  be  regarded 
as  premature.  Though  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  think  too 
nighly  of  the  ingenuity,  the  vigour, 
and  the  eloquence  of  those  publi* 
cations,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
juster  estimate  of  Mr.  Playfair*s 
talenti  and  a  truer  picture  of  his 


genius  and  understanding,  is  to  be 
round  in  his  other  writings ;  in  the 
pa^rs,  both  biofiraphicu  and  sciw 
ehtific,  with  whidi  he  has  enriched 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh ;  his  account 
of  £>e  Laplace,  and  other  articles 
which  he  is  understood  to  have 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ;  the  outlines  of  his  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy;  and  above 
all,  his  introductory  discour^  to 
the  supplement  to  the  Encyclop^Sa 
Brhanmeaf  with  the  final  correction 
of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to 
the  last  moments  that  the  progress 
of  his  disease  allowed  him  to  de- 
dicate to  any  intellectual  exertion* 
With  reference  to  these  works, 
we  do  not  think  we  are  influenced 
by  any  national  or  other  partiality* 
when  we  say  that  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age; 
and  even  that  we  do  not  now  re« 
collect  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  was  so  great  a  master 
of  composition*  There  is  a  certain 
mellowness  and  richness  about  his 
style,  which  adorns  without  dis- 
guisinfi^  the  weight  and  nervous- 
ness which  is  its  other  great  cha- 
racteristic ;  a  sedate  ^cefulness 
and  manly  simplicity  m  the  more 
level  passages,  and  a  mild  majesty 
and  considerate  enthusiasm  where 
he  rises  above  them,  of  which  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  any 
other  example.  There  is  great 
equability  too  and  sustained  force 
in  every  part  of  his  writings.  He 
never  exhausts  himself  in  flashes 
and  epigrams,  nor  languishes  into 
tameness  or  insipidity :  at  first 
sight  you  would  say  tliat  plainness 
and  good  sense  were  the  predomi- 
nating qualities ;  but,  by  and  by» 
this  simplicity  is  enriched  with  the 
delicate  and  vivid  colours  of  a  fine 
imagination;  the  free  and  forcible 
B  3  touches 
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touches  of  a  most  powerful  intel- 
lect; and  the  lights  and  shades 
of  an  ijnerring  and  harmonizing 
taste.  In  comparing  it  with  the 
styles  of  his  most  celebrated  con- 
temporaries, we  w.iuld  say  that  it 
iiras  more  purely  and  peculiarly  a 
written  style,  and  therefore  re- 
j<scted  those  ornaments  tliat  more 
properly  belong  to  oratory.  It 
had  no  impetuosity,  huriy,  or 
vehemence,— no  bursts  or  sudden 
turns  or  abruptions^  like  that  of 
Burke;  and  though  eminently 
suDooth  and  melodious,  it  was  not 
modulated  to  an  uniform  system 
q£  solemn  declamation,  like  that 
of  Johnson ;  nor  spread  out  in  the 
richer  and  more  voluminous  elo- 
cution of  Stewart;  nor  still  less 
broken  into  the  patch-work  of 
scholastic  pedantry  and  conversa- 
tional smartness  which  has  found 
its  admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a 
style,  in  short,  of  great  freedom, 
force,  and  beauty  ;  but  the  deli- 
berate style  of  a  man  of  thoueht 
and  oi  learning ;  and  neither  that 
of  a  wit  throwing  out  his  extern- 
pores  With  an  a£[ectation  of  eare- 
ipss  grace,  nor  of  a  rhetorician, 
tjiinkmg  more  of  his  manner  than 
his  matter,  ard  determined  to  be 
admired  for  his  expression,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

His  habits  of  composition,  as 
we  have  understood,  were  not, 
perhaps,  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  results. 
Ke  wrote  rather  slowly,  and  his 
first  sketches  were  often  very  slight 
and  imperfect,  like  the  rude  chalk- 
ing of  a  masterly  picture.  His 
chief  effort  and  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  their  revisal  and  correc- 
tion ;  and  there  were  no  limits  to 
the  improvement  which  resulted 
i^m  this  application.     It  was 


not  the  style  merely,  or  indeed 
chiefly,  that  gained  by  it.  The 
whole  reasoning,  and  sentiment, 
and  illustration,  were  enlarged 
and  new  modelled  in  the  course 
of  it,  and  a  naked  outline  became 
gradually  informed  with  life,  co- 
lour, and  expression.  It  was  not 
at  all  like  the  common  finishing 
and  polishing  to  which  care* 
ful  authors  generally  subject  the 
first  draughts  of  their  composi- 
tions, nor  even  like  the  fastidious 
and  tentative  alterations  with 
which  some  more  anxious  writers 
essay  their  choicest  passages.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  great  filling  in 
of  the  picture,  the  working-up  of 
the  figured  weft  on  the  naked  and 
meagre  woof  that  had  been 
stretched  to  receive  it;  and  the 
singular  tiling  in  this  case  was, 
not  only  that  he  left  this  most 
material  part  of  his  work  to  be 
performed  after  the  whole  outline 
had  been  finished,  but  that  he 
could  proceed  with  it  to  an  inde- 
finite extent,  and  enrich  and  im« 
prove  as  lon^  as  he  thought  fit, 
without  any  risk  either  of  destroy- 
ing any  proportions  of  that  out- 
line, or  injuring  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  design.  He  was 
perfectly  aware,  loo,  of  the  pos- 
session of  thisextiaordinarypowef; 
and  it  was  partly,  we  presume,  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  he  was 
not  only  at  all  times  ready  to  to 
on  with  any  work  in  which  he 
vTas  engaged  without  waiting  for 
favourable  moments  or  hours  df 
greater  alacrity,  but  that  he  ne^ 
ver  felt  any  of  those  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to 
get  creditably  through  with  his 
undertaking)  to  which,  we  be- 
lieve, most  authors  are  occasion* 
ally  liable.  As  he  never  wrote 
upon  any  subject  of  which  he  was 
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not  perfectly  master,  he  was  .se- 
cure against  all  blunders  in  the 
sabstance  of  what  he  had  to  say» 
and  felt  quice  assured,  that  if  he 
was  only  allowed  time  enough, 
he  should  finally  come  to  say  it 
in  the  very  best  way  of  which  he 
was  capable.  He  had  no  anxiety, 
therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or 
proceeding  with  his  tasks,  and  in- 
termitted and  resumed  them  at 
his  convenience,  with  the  com- 
fortable certainty  that  all  the  time 
bestowed  on  them  was  turned  to 
good  account,  and  ^at  what  was 
left  imperfect  at  one  sitting  might 
be  finished  with  equal  ease  and 
advantage  at  another.  Being  per- 
fectly sure  both  of  his  ends  and 
his  means,  he  experienced  in  the 
course  of  his  compositions  none 
of  that  little  fever  of  the  spirits 
witli  which  that  operation  is  so 
apt  to  be  accompanied.  He  had 
no  capricious  visitings  of  fancy 
which  it  was  necessary  to  fix  on 
the  spot,  or  to  lose  for  ever,— no 
casual  inspiration  to  invoke,  and 
to  wait  for,  no  transitory  and 
evanescent  lights  to  catch  before 
they  faded.  All  that  was  in  his 
mind  was  subject  to  his  control* 
and  amenable  to  his  call,  though 
it  might  not  obey  at  the  moment ; 
and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure, 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  over- 
working any  thing  that  he  had 
desired,  all  his  thoughts  and 
sentiments  had  that  unity  and  con- 
gruity,  that  they  fell  almost  spon- 
taneously into  harmony  and  or- 
der; and  the  last  added,  incorpo- 
rated|  and  assimilated  with  the 
first,  as  if  they  had  sprung  simul- 
taneously from  the  same  happy 
conception. 

But  we  need  dwell  no  longer 
on  qualities  that  may  be  gathered 
hereafter  from  the  works  he  has 


left  behind  him.  They  who  lived 
with  him  mourn  the  most  for 
those  which  will  be  traced  in  no 
such  memorial ;  and  prize  far  a- 
bove  those  talents  which  gained 
him  his  high  name  in  philosophy, 
that  personal  character  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends,  and  shed 
a  grace  and  dignity  over  ail  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  The 
same  admirable  taste  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings,  or  rather 
the  higher  principles  from  which 
that  taste  was  but  an  emanation, 
spread  a  similar  charm  over  his 
whole  life  and  conversation  ;  and 
gave  to  the  most  learned  philoso- 
pher of  his  day  the  manners  and 
deportment  of  the  most  perfect 
gentleman.  Nor  was  this  in  him 
the  result  merely  of  good  sense 
and  good  temper,  assisted  by  an 
early  familiarity  with  good  com- 
pany, and  consequent  Knowledge, 
of  his  own  place  and  that  of  all 
around  him;  his  good  breeding 
was  of  a  higher  descent,  and  his 
powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  some- 
thing better  than  mere  compa- 
nionable qualities.  With  .the 
greatest  kindness  and  generosity 
of  nature,  he  united  the  most 
manly  firmness,— -and  the  highest 
principles  of  honour,  and  the  most 
cheerful  and  social  dispositions, 
with  the  gentlest  and  steadiest  af- 
fections. Towards  women  he  had 
always  the  most  chivalrous  feel- 
ings of  regard  and  attention,  and 
was,  beyond  almost  all  men,  ac- 
ceptable and  agreeable  in  their  so- 
ciety,— ^though  without  the  least 
levity  or  pretension  unbecoming 
his  age  or  condition:  and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  fascination  of  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  mildness  of 
his  manners,  that  the  same  tone 
and  deportment  seemed  equally 
appropriate  in  all  societies,  and 
B  4  enabled 
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enabled  him  to  delight  the  jroug^ 
and  the  gay  wi(h  the  «ame  sort  of 
conyersatioD  which  instructed  the 
learned  and  the  g^ve.  There 
ncYer,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  talent  who  appeared  in 
tociety  so  perfectly  free  from  all 
sorts  of  pretension  or  notion  of 
hia  own  importance,  or  solicitous 
to  distinguish  himself,  or  so  sin- 
cerely willing  to  giye  plaqe  to 
eyery  one  else.  £yen  upon  sub- 
jects wfiidi  hrhad  tbcM-oughly  stu- 
died, he  was  never  in  the  Yeast  im- 
patient to  speak,  and  spoke  at  all 
times  without  any  tone  of  autho- 
rity; while,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
set  off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any 
brilliancy  or  emphasis  of  expres- 
sion, it  seemed  generally  as  if  he 
had  studied  to  disguise  the  weight 
and  originality  of  his  thoughts 
«uider  the  plainest  form  of  speech, 
and  the  most  quiet  and  indifferent 
manner :  so  that  the  profoundest 
remarks  and  subtilest  observations 
wtere  often  dropped,  not  only  with- 
out any  solicitude  Uiat  their  value 
should  be  observed,  but  without 
any  ap(»rent  consciousness  that 
they  possessed  any*  Though  the 
moA  social  of  human  beings,  and 
the  most  di^sed  to  encourage 
and  svmpathise  with  the  gaiety  and 
joviality  of  others,  his  own  spirits 
were  in  general  rather  cheerful 
than  gay,  or  at  least  never  rose 
to  any  turbulence  or  tumult  of 
merriment;  and  while  he  would 
listen  with  the  kindest  indulgence 
to  the  more  extravagant  salfies  of 
his  younger  friends,  and  prompt 
diem  by  me  heartiest  approbation,. 
his  own  satisfaction  might  gene- 
rally be  traced  in  a  dow  and  tem- 
perate smile,  gradually  mantling 
over  his  benevolent  and  intelligent 
features,  and  lighting  up  the  coun* 


teoanceoF  the  ssmwhh  ihees* 
preasion  of  the  mOdest  and  most 
genuine  philanthropy.  It  was  won- 
derful, mdeed,  considering  the 
measure  of  his  own  intellect^  and 
the  rigid  and  undeviatiiig  pro^ 
priety  of  hb  own  conduct^  haw 
tolerant  he  was  of  die  defects  and 
errors  o£  other  men.  He  was  too 
indulgent,  in  truth,  and  favourable 
to  his  friends,  and  made  a  kind 
and  liberal  allowance  for  the  £uiks 
of  aU  mankind,  except  only  £uilu 
of  baseness  or  of  cruelty,  against 
which  he  never  failed  to  manifrsr 
the  most  open  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion. Independent,  an  short,  of  lus 
high  attainments,  Mr.  Playfiur 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
estimable  of  men,  dclightfiil  in 
his  manners,  inflexible*  in  his  piia* 
ciples,  and  generons  in  his  afleo- 
tions ;  he  had  all  that  could  cham 
in  society  or  attach  in  privadte; 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the 
fiiee  and  unstudied  conversation 
of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate^ 
they  had  at  all  times  the  proud 
and  inward  assurance  that  be  was 
a  being  upon  whose  perfect  honour 
and  generosity  they  wif^t  rely 
with  Uiejmost  implicit  oonfidepce» 
in  life  and  in  death;  andofwhom 
it  was  equally  impossible^  that,  an* 
der  any  circiunstances,  he  should 
ever  perform  a  mean,  a  selfish,  or 
a  questionable  action,  as  diat  hb 
body  should  cease  to  gravitate,  or 
his  soul  to  Uve. 

If  we  do  not  gready  deceive  oer- 
selves,  there  is  nothing  here  of  es- 
aggoration  or  partial  feeling,  and 
notning  with  which  an  indifi^tent 
and  honest  chronicler  would  not 
concur.  Nor  is  it  altogether  idle 
to  have  dwelt  so  lon^  on  the  per« 
sonal  character  of  this  disdnguish- 
ed  bdi  vidual :  for  we  are  ounelves 
persuaded 
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paauadeA  that  Us  personal  cha» 
racier  has  ahnost  done  as  much 
for  the  cause  of  science  and  phU 
losophy  among  his  countrymen  as 
the  great  taients  and  attainments 
with  whick  it  was  combined^  and 
has  contributed  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  to  give  to  the  better  so. 
OfS^r  of  £&iburgli  that  tone  of 
intmUgence  and  liberality  bywbtch 
it  b  so.  honouraUy  distii^juished* 
It  is  not  a  little  advantageous  to 
philosophy  that  it  is  in  £ishton ; 
and  it  is  still  more  advaata|eous» 
perha|M,  to  the  society  which  is 
led  to  confer  on  it  this  apparently 
trivial  distinctiosu  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  country  at  large— -for 
its  happiness^  its  prosperity,  and 
ita  renown,  that  the  upper  and  in- 
fluencing part  of  its  population 
should  be  made  familiar,  even  in 
its  umashed  and  social  hours,  with 
sound  and  liberal  informatioo,  and 
be  taught  to  know  and  respect 
those  who  have  distinmished  them- 
selves for  great  intelfecmal  attain- 
flsents.  Nor  b  it,  after  all,  adight 
or  despicable  reward  for  a  man  of 
^;emns  to  be  received  with  honour 
lu  the  highest  and  most  elegant 
society  around  him,  and  to  receive 
in  his  living  person  that  homage 
and  applause  which  is  too  often 


reserved  for  his  meknory.  Now^ 
those  desirable  ends  can  never  be 
effectually  accomplished,  unle» 
the  manners  of  our  leading  phi- 
losophers are  agreeable,  and  their 
personal  habits  and  dispositions 
engaging  and  amiable.  From  the 
time  oi  Hume  and  Robertson,  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  Edinbur^fa^ 
in  possessing  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished men,  who  have  kept  up 
3iis  salutary  connexion  between 
the  leaxned  and  the  faskionaUe 
world ;  bttttherenever,perfaap8,was 
any  one  who  contributed  so  power- 
fully to  confirm  and  extend  it,  and 
that  in  times  when  it  was  peculiarly 
difficult,as  thelamented  individual 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking ; 
and  they  who  have  bad  the  most 
opportunity  to  observe  how  su- 
perior the  society  of  Edinburgh  is 
to  that  of  most  other  places  of  the- 
same  size,  and  how  much  of  thai 
superiority  is  owing  to  the  cordial 
combioBtion  of  the  two  aristocra* 
cies,  of  rank  and  of  letters— of 
both  of  which  it  happens  to  be  the 
chief  jNTovincial  seat— will  be  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  he  has  thus  rendered  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  through  themt 
and  by  their  example,  to  all  the 
vest  of^the  country. 


MsMoiR  of  James  Watt,  Esq. 
[Attributed  to  the  same  Writer.] 


THE  name  of  Mr.  James 
Watt,  the  great  improver  of 
the  steam-engine,  fortunately 
needs  no  commemoration  of  ours  j 
for  he  that  bore  it  survived  to  see 
it  crowned  with  undisputed  and 
unenvied  honours ;  and  many  ge- 
nerations will  probably  pass  away  • 
before  it  shall  have  ^*  gathered' all 


its  fame.''  We  have  said  that  Mr. 
Watt  was  the  great  improver  of 
the  steam-engine  ;  but,  in  truth, 
as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its 
structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he 
should  rather  be  described  as  its 
inventor.  It  was  by  his  inventions 
diat  its  action  was  so  reeulated  as 
to  make  it  capable  of  being  appli- 
ed 
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ed  to  the  finest  and  most  'delicate 
manufactures,  and  its  power  so 
increased  as  to  set  weight  and  so- 
lidity at  defiance.  By  his  admi- 
rable contrivances,  it  has  become 
a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its 
force  and  its  flexibility ;  for  the 
prodigious  power  which  it  can  ex^ 
crt,  and  the  ease,  and  precision, 
and  ductility,  with  which  they 
can  be  varied,  distributed,  and 
applied.  The  trunk  of  an^  ele- 
phant that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  oak  is  nothing  to  it.  It 
can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush 
masses  of  obdurate  metal  like  wax 
before  it,draw  out,  without  break- 
ing, a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bau- 
ble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider 
muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut 
steel  into  ribands,  and  impel 
loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  benefits 
which  these  inventions  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  country.  There 
is  no  branch  of  industry  that  has 
not  been  indebted  to  them ;  and 
in  all  the  most  material,  they  have 
not  only  widened  most  magnifi- 
cently the  field  of  its  exertions>  but 
multiplied  a  thousandfold  the 
;unount  of  its  productions.  It  is 
our  improved  steam-eneine  that 
has  fought  the  battles  ot  Europe, 
^d  exalted  and  sustained, 
throueh  the  late  tremendous  con- 
test, the  political  greatness  of  our 
land.  It  is  the  same  great  power 
which  now  enables  us  to  pay  the 
interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  main- 
tain the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  still  engaged,  with  the 
^kill  and  capital  of  countries  less 
oppressed  with  taxation.  But 
these  are  poor  and  narrow  view^ 
pf  its  importance*    It  h^  increas- 


ed indefinitely  the  mass  of  hvnan 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  andfcn- 
dered  cheap  and  accessible  adl 
over  the  world  the  materkds  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
armed  the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in 
short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned,  c6mpkted 
the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter, 
and  laid  a  sure  foundationfor  those 
future  miracles  of  mechanic  pow- 
er which  are  to  reward  tli^  lalxmrs 
of  after  generations.  It  is  to  the 
genius  of  one  man  too  that  sdl  t^is 
IS  mainly  owin?  |  and  certainljr 
no  man  ever  before  bestowed  such 
a  gift  on  his  kind.  The  bless- 
ing is  not  only  universal,  but  un« 
bounded ;  and  the  fabled  invent- 
ors of  the  plough  and  the  loom, 
who  were  deified  by  the  erring 
gratitude  of  their  mde  contempo« 
raries,conferred  less  importantbe- 
nefits  on  mankind  than  the  inven- 
tor of  our  present  steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt 
with  future  generations  ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  his  race  and  his 
country.  But  to  those  to  whom 
he  more  immediately  belonged, 
who  lived  in  his  society  and  enjoy« 
ed  his  conversation,  it  is  not 
perhaps  the  character  in  which  he 
will  be  most  frequently  recalled — 
most  deeply  lamented— K>r  even 
most  highly  admired.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  great  atuinments  ia 
mechanics,  ^lr.  Watt  was  an  ex* 
traordinanr,  and  in  many  respects 
a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no 
individual  in  his  age  possessed  so 
much  and  such  varied  and  exact 
information, — had  read  so  muchy 
or  remembered  what  he  had  read 
so  accurately  and  so  welL  He 
had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, a  prodigious  meii^ory^  anc|  ^ 
certainrectifyine  and  ipetbodimg 
|H>wer 
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power  of  an  JersUnilfngy  which  ex- 
^acted  something  precious  out 
of  all  that  was  presented  to  it. 
His  stores  of  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge were  immense»-^and  yet 
kss  astonishing  than  the  comr 
Viand  he  had  at  all  times  over 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sub- 
ject that  was  casually  started  in 
conversation  with  htm,  had  been 
that  which  he  had  been  last  occu- 
pied in  studying  and  exhausting ; 
such  was  the  copiousness^  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  admirable  clearness 
ofthe  information  which  he  poured 
out  upon  it  without  effort  or  hesi- 
tation. Nor  was  this  promptitude 
and  compass  of  knowledge  con- 
fined in  any  degree  to  the  studies 
connected  with  his  ordinary  pur- 
suits. That  he  should  have  been 
minutely  and  extensively  skilled 
ill  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in 
most  of  the  branphes  of  physical 
science^  might  perhaps  have  been 
conjectured ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  inierred  from  his  usual 
occupations,  ai^d  probably  is  not 
generally  known,  that  he  was  cu- 
riously learned  in  many  branches 
of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medi- 
cine, and  etymology,  and  perfect- 
ly at  home  in  all  the  details  of 
^chitecture,  music,  and  law. 
lie  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
most  of  the  modem  languages, 
and  familiar  with  their  most  re,- 
cent  literature.  Nor  was  it  at 
alle;(Ctraordinary  to  hear  the  great 
mechanician  and  engineer  detail- 
ing and  expounding  for  hours  tOp 
gether,  the  metaphysical  theories 
of  the  German  logicians,  or  criti- 
cismg  the  measures  or  the  matter 
of  the  German  poetry. 

I^is  astonishing  memory  was 
glded,  no  doubt,  m  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  a  still  higher  and  rarer 
faculty-^by  his  power  of  digest- 
ipgand  arranging  in  its  proper 


place  all  the  information  he  re* 
ceived,  and  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting  as  it  were  instinctively 
whatever  was  wonhless  or  imma- 
terial. Every  conception  that 
was  suggested  to  his  mind  seemed 
instanUy  to  take  its  place  among 
its  other  rich  furniture,  and  to  be 
condensed  into  the  smallest  and 
most  convenient  form.  He  never 
appeared,  therefore,  to  be  at  all 
encumbered  or  perplexed  with  the 
verbiage  of  the  duU  books  he  per- 
used, or  the  idle  talk  to  which  he 
listened  ;  but  to  have  at  once  ex- 
tracted, by  a  kind  of  intellectual 
alchemy,  all  that  was  worthy  of 
attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it, 
for  his  own  use,  to  its  true  value 
and  to  its  simplest  form*  And 
thus  it  often  happened  that  a^ 
great  deal  more  was  learned  from 
his  brief  and  vigorous  account  of 
the  theories  and  arguments  of 
tediops  writers,  than  an  ordinary 
student  could  ever  have  derived 
from  ^e  most  faithful  study  of  the 
originals ;  and  that  errors  and 
absurdities  became  manifest  from 
the  mere  clearness  and  plainness 
of  his  statement  of  them,  which 
might  have  deluded  and  perplex- 
ed most  of  his  hearers  without 
that  invaluable  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  s^y  that,  with 
those  vast  resources,  his  cfonversa^ 
tion  was  at  all  times  rich  and  tnr 
structive  in  no  ordinary  degree  ; 
but  it  was,  if  possible,  still  mgre 
pleasing  than  wise,  and  had  all  the 
charms  of  familiarity,  with  all  the 
substantial  treasures  of  knowledge. 
No  man  could  be  more  social  in 
his  spirit,  less  assuming  or  fastidir 
ous  in  his  manners,  or  more  |(ind 
and  indulgent  towards  all  whoap. 
proached  him.  He  rather  liked  to 
talk,  at  least  in  his  latter  years ; 
but  thoueh  he  tool^  a  considerable 
share  of  me  conversation,  he  rare|y 
suggested 
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suggested  tbe  topies  on  which  it 
vras  to  turn,  but  readtljr  and  quiet- 
ly took  up  whatever  was  presented 
hj  those  around  him,  and  astonish- 
ed the  idle  and  barren  propounders 
of  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  trea- 
sures which  he  drew  from  the 


opened.  He  generall]^  seeme< 
indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or  pre- 
dilection for  one  subject  of  dis- 
course rather  than  another,  but 
adlowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cy- 
clopedia, to  be  opened  at  any  let- 
ter his  associates  might  choose  to 
turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
select  nom  his  inexhaustible  stores 
vfhat  might  be  best  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  his  present  hearers.  As 
to  their  capacity,  he  gave  himself 
no  trouble;  and,  indeed,  such  was 
his  singular  talent  for  making  all 
things  plain,  dear,  and  intellinble, 
that  scarcely  any  one  could  be 
aware  of  such  a  deficiency  in  his 
presence.  His  talk,  too,  though 
overflowing  with  information*  had 
no  resemblance  to  lecturine  or  so- 
lemn discoursing,  but,  on  the  con- 
traryi  was  full  of  colloquial  spirit 
and  pleasure.  He  had  a  certain 
quiet  and  fi;rave  humour,  which 
ran  dirough  most  of  his  conversa- 
tion,  imd  a  vein  of  temperate  jo- 
cularity, which  gave  infinite  zest 
and  effilct  to  the  condensed  and 
inexhausdble  information  which 
formed  its  main  staple  and  diarac- 
teristic.  There  was  a  little  air  of 
alGscted  testiness^  and  a  tone  of 
pretended  rebuke  and  contradic- 
tion, with  which  he  used  to  address 
his  younger  friends,  that  was  al- 
ways fidt  by  them  as  an  endearing 
mark  of  his  kindness  and  familia- 
rifyt  and  prized  accordingly  far 
beyond  all  thesolemn  compliments 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  authority.  His  voice  was  deep 
and  powerfuli  though  be  com« 


monly  spoke  in  a  low  and  some- 
what monotonous  tone,  wfaidi  lnr« 
memsed  adnurablywith  the  weight 
and  brevity  of  his  observations, 
and  set  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage the  pleasant  anecdotes  which 
he  delivered  with  the  same  grave 
brow,  and  the  same  calm  smile 
playing  soberly  on  his  lips.  There 
was  nothing  of  efibrt  indeed,  or 
impatience,  any  more  than  of  pride 
or  levity,  in  his  demeanour ;  and 
there  was  a  finer  expression  of  re- 
posing strength,  and  mild  sdf^ 
possession,  in  his  manner,  than  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  met  vrith  tft 
any  other  person.  He  had -in  hit 
character  the  utmost  abhorreafe 
for  all  sorts  of  forwardness,  parade, 
and  pretensions ;  and,  indeed,  ne« 
ver  nuled  to  put  sdl  such  impostors 
out  of  countenance,  by  the  mtaij 
plainness  and  honest  intrepiSty  of 
his  lan^age  and  deportment. 

In  his  temper  and  disposidons 
he  was  not  only  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, but  generous,  and  consi- 
derate of  the  feelings  of  all  around 
him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal 
assistance  and  encouragement  «r 
all  young  persons  who  aowed  any 
indications  cf  talent,  or  applied  to 
him  for  patronage  or  advice.  Hir 
health,  which  was  delicate  from 
hb  youth  upwards,  seemed  to  be^ 
come  firmer  as  he  advanced  m 
years ;  and  he  preserved,  up  al- 
most to  the  last  moment  cf  hir  ex- 
istence,not  only  the  full  command 
of  his  extraordinary  intrilect,  but 
sdl  the  alacrity  of  spirit  and  ^  so- 
cial gaiety  which  had  illuminated 
his  happiest  days.  His  friends  iff 
this  part  of  the  country  liever  saw' 
him  more  full  of  tnteDectual  vi- 
gour and  coUoouial  animadOo, 
never  more  delightful  or  more  in- 
structive, than  u  his  last  visit  to 
Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1817* 

This  happy  and   useful  Ufe 
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came  at  last  to  a  gentle  close.  He 
had  snfFered  some  inconveniences 
through  the  summer;  bat  was 
not  seriously  indisposed  till  within 
a  few  weeks  from  his  death.  He 
then  became  perfectly  aware  of 
die  event  which  was  approaching; 
and,  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and 
benevolence  of  nature,  seemed 
only  anxious  to  point  out  to  the 
friends  around  him  the  many 
sources  of  consolation  which  were 
aflPordcd  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  about  to  take 
place*    He  expressed  his  sincere 


gratitude  to  providoice  fer  the 
length  of  days  with  which  he  had 
been  blessed,  and  his  exemption 
from  most  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheer* 
fill  evening  of  life  that  he  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the  ho* 
nourable  labours  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded.  And  thus,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  in  all  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity,  he  yielded 
up  his  soul,  without  pang  or 
struggle,  and  passed  nrom  the 
bosom  of  his  family  to  that  of  his 
God! 
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THIS  work,  or  rather  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  waa 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  Warton  in  his  ob^ 
nervations  on  Pope;  and  it  ob^ 
tained  additio^  credit  by  the 
frequent  references  made  to  it  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  the 
same  poet*  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising that  it  was  sufiered  to 
remain  so  long  in  manusoript: 
there  are  now  two  editions  of  it 
published :  the  one  from  which  we 
shaU  make  our  extracts  was  pre* 
paved  by  Mr.  Malote ;  and  he 
eertiunly  has  added  to  its  value 
by  the  notes  he  has  appended,  as 
well  as  by  his  having  brought 
all  the  anecdotes  relating  to  par- 
tkuikr  ipdividoals  tog^meri  and 
thus  presented  them  in  connexicm 
with  and  iihistratioQ  of  one  an- 
other. It  is  well  observed  in  the 
advertisement,  that  ^<  authentic 
works,  similar  to  Spencers  Anec- 
dotes^ are  pcecions  not  <nif  to 


the  historian  of  human  literature 
but  of  the  human  mind:  the  con- 
versations of  the  eminent  person 
will  always  be  found  to  reflect 
not  only  his  own  character,  but 
an  image  of  the  times.  '* 

Joseph  Spence,  the  author,  was 
educated  at  Oxford  :  in  the  year 
1727  he  published  an  essay  on 
Pope's  Odyssey;  in  whichhe  point- 
ed out  some  blemishes  with  so 
much  good  sense  and  candour, 
as  to  gain  Mr.  Pooe's  friendship  ) 
from  this  period  tney  were  much 
together:  Spence  attended  the 
poet  in  his  last  hours,  and  com^ 
piled  memorials  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Through  Mr.  Pope's  re- 
eommeadation  and  influence,  he 
obtained  verv  valuable  prefer- 
Hient  in  the  church.  In  I74f2  he 
was  made  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Oxfordy  and  in  175i 
prebend  of  Durham.  In  the  year 
1747  he^  published  Polymetis,  or 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  agrees 
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inent  between  the  works  of  the 
Roman  poets  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  artists,  being  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  them  mutually 
from  each  other.  Mr.  S  pence 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a 
canal  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet  in 
Snrry  in  ihe  year  1768. — Besides 
t^olymetis  he  was  the  author  of 
several  other  productions :  his 
intellectual  powers  as  well  as  his 
acquirements  seem  to  have  been 
but  moderate. 

DRYDKN. 

iDryden  has  assured  me  that 
he  got  more  from  the  Spanish 
critics  alone  than  from  the  Ita- 
lian and  French,  and  all  others 
put  together.— Zror//  BoUnghroie* 

Even  Dryden  was  very  suspi- 
cious of  rivals.  He  would  com- 
pliment Crown,  when  a  play  of 
his  failed,  but  was  cold  to  him  if 
he  met  with  success.  He  some- 
times used  to  own  that  Crown  had 
some  genius ;  but  then  he  always 
added,  that  his  fatherand  Crown's 
mother  were  very  well  acquaint- 
ed.—^/^ Jacob  Toftjon. 

I  was  about  seventeen  when  I 
first  came  to  town  ;  an  odd-look- 
ing boy,  with  short  rough  hair, 
and  that  sort  of  awkwardness 
which  one  always  brings  up  first 
out  of  the  country  with  one. 
However,  in  spite  of  my  bashful- 
ness  and  appearance,  I  used  now 
and  then  to  thrust  myself  into 
Will's,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  most  celebrated  wits  of 
that  time,  who  used  to  resort  thi- 
ther. The  second  time  that  ever 
I  was  there,  Mr.  Dryden  was 
speaking  of  his  own  things,  as  he 
frequency  did,  especially  of  such 
as  had  been  lately  published.  **  If 
any  thing  of  mine  iseood,'*  says 
he,  **  it  is  my  Mac-Fleckno;  and 
I  shall  value  myself  the  more  on 


it,  because  it  is  the  first  piece 
of  ridicule  written  in  heroics/' 
Lockier  dverhearing  this,  {ducked 
up  his  spirit  so  far  as  to  say  in  a 
voice  just  loud  enough  to  behea^d* 
that  Mac-Fleckno  .was  a  very  fine 
poem,  but  that  he  had  not  ima- 
gined it  to  be  the  first  that  ever 
was  wrote  that  way.  On  this  Dry 
den  turned  short  upon  him,  as 
suiprlsed  at  his  interposing  ;  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  a  deaL 
er  in  poetry,  and  added  with  a 
smile,  "  But  pray,  sir,  what  is 
that  you  did  imagine  to  have  been 
vn-it  so  before  ?  'V  Lockier  named 
Boileau's  Lutrin,  and  Tassoni's 
Secchia  Rapita,  which  he  had 
read,  and  knew  Dryden  had  bor- 
rowed some  strokes  from  each. 
«  It  is  true,"  says  Dryden,  «« I 
had  forgot  diem.''  A  Httle  after 
Dryden  went  out ;  and  in  going 
spoke  to  Lockier  again,  and  de- 
sired  him  to  come  to  see  him  the 
next  day.  Lockier  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  invitation,  went 
to  see  him  accordingly,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  him  as  long 
as  he  lived."- Lorir^. 

Dryden  allowed  the  Rehearsal 
to  have  a  great  many  good  strokes 
in  it,  **  though  so  severe  (added 
he)  upon  myself;  but  I  can't 
help  saying  that  Smith  and  Jon- 
son  are  two  of  the  coolest^  most 
insignificant  fallows  I  ever  met 
with  on  the  stage."  This,  if  it 
was  not  spoke  out  of  resentmentf 
betrayed  a  great  want  of  jadge* 
ment;  for  Smith  and  JoDsoa 
are  men  of  sense,  and  should  cer- 
tainly say  but  little  to  such  stuff* 
only  enough  to  make  Bayes  show 
on.— T'Af  same* 

Dnrden  was  most  touched  with 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther  tnms^ 
verst.  I  have  heard  him  say» 
«  For  two  young  Cdlows  that  I 
have  always  been  so  civil  to^  to 
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use  im'old  man  In  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner." And  he  wept  as  he  said 
it. — The  same* 

Three  of  the  characters  in 
Tate's  second  part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  are  of  Dryden's 
writing,  and  are  all  excellently 
well  writ ;  that  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
under  the  name  of  Ben  Jocha- 
nan  ;  JShadwell,  under  the  name 
of  Og ;  and  Settle,  under  that  of 
Doeg.— Zofi/er. 

I  don't  think  Dryden  so  bad  a 
dramatic  writer  as  you  seem  to  do. 
There  are  many  things  as  finely 
said  in  his  plays  as  almost  by  any 
body.  Besides  his  three  best  (All 
for  Love,  Don  Sebastian,  and 
the  Spanish  Fryar),  there  are 
others  that  are  good  ;  as  Cleo- 
menes,  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  Lim- 
berham,  and  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  His  Wild  Gallant  was 
written  while  he  was  a  boy,  and 
is  very  bad.  All  his  plays  are 
printed  in  the  order  that  they 
were  written. — Mr.  Pope, 
•  It  was  Charles  the  second  who 
gave  Mr.  Dryden  the  hint  for 
writing  his  poem  called  The  Me- 
dal. One  day  as  the  king  was 
walking  in  the  Mall,  and  talking 
with  Dryden,  he  said,  « If  I  was 
a  poet  (and  I  think  I  am  poor 
enough  to  be  one),  I  would  write 
a  poem  on  such  a  subject  in  the 
following    manner,"     and    then 

tave  him  the  plan  for  it.  Dry- 
en  took  the  hint,  carried  the 
poem  as  soon  as  it  was  written  to 
the  king,  andliad  a  present  of  a 
hundred  broad  pieces  for  it. 
[This  was  said  by  a  priest  that  I 
often  met  with  at  Mr.  Pope's, 
who  seemed  to  confirm  it,  and 
added,  that  king  Charles  obliged 
Dryden  to  put  his  Oxford  speech 
into  verse^    and  to  insert  it   to- 


wards the  close  of  his  Absalom 
and  Achitophel.] 

Dryden  lived  in  Gerrard-street, 
and  used  most  commonly  to  write 
in  the  ground  room  next  the  street. 
— 7X^  same. 

He  had  three  or  four  sons  ; 
John,  Erasmus,  Charles,  and  per- 
haps another.  One  of  them  was 
a  priest,  and  another  a  captain  in 
the  pope's  guards.  He  left  his 
family  estate,  which  was  about 
120/.  a  year,  to  Charles.  His 
historiographer  and  poet  laureat's 
places  were  worth  to  him  about 
SOOL  a  year.-— rie  same. 

174f2.  Dryden  cleared 
way  about  1200/.  by  his  Virc 
and  had  sixpence  each  line  for  his 
Fables.  For  some  time  he  wrote 
a  play  (at  least)  every  year;  but 
in  those  days  ten  broad  pieces  was 
the  usual  highest  price  for  a  play; 
and  if  they  got  50/.  more  in  the 
acting,  it  was  reckoned  very  welL 
— The  same. 

His  Virgil  was  one  of  the  first 
books  that  had  any  thing  of  a 
subscription  (and  even  that  was  a 
good  deal  on  accoimt  of  the 
prints,  which  were  Ogilby's  plates 
touched  up) ;  as  the  Tatlers  were 
the  first  great  subseription.— r^e 
same. 

It  was  Dryden  who  made 
Will's  coffee-house  the  great  re- 
sort for  the  wits  of  his  time.  Af- 
ter his  death,  Addison  transferred 
it  to  Button's  *,  who  had  been  a 
servant  of  his.— 7)&fj/im^. 

1743t  I  learned  versification 
wholly  from  Dryden's  works, 
who  had  improved  it  much  be- 
yond any  of  our  former  poets, 
and  would  probably  have  brought 
it  to  its  perfection,  had  he  not 
been  unhappily  obliged  to  write 
so  often  in  haste. — Tbesmne. 


•  In  Ruwell-itreet,  Covent  Garden^  on  the  south  tide. 
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Diyden  always  uses  proper 
lacnguage,  livety,  natural,  and 
fittra  to  the  subject,  it  is  scarce 
ever  too  high  or  too  low ;  never, 
perhaps,  except  in  his  plays.*^ 
Tif  same, 

Addison  passed  each  day  alike, 
and  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Dryden  did  Dryden  employed 
his  mornings  in  writing,  dmed  m 
familkf  ana  then  went  to  WilPs ; 
only  he  came  home  earlier  at 
nights.~-7i&^  same* 

Addison  was  so  ^ager  to  be 
the  first  name,  that  he  and  his 
friend  sir  Richard  Steele  used  to 
ran  down  Dryden's  character  as 
far  as  they  could.  Pope  and  Con- 
greve  used  to  support  it.— To/won. 

VYCHEaLY. 

Wycherly  was  a  very  hand* 
some  man.  His  acquaintance 
wi^  die  femotts  duchess  of  Cleve- 
bnd  commenced  oddly  enough. 
One  dayashepassed  that  duchess's 
coach  i^  the  Ring,  she  leaned  out 
of  the  window,  and  cried  out, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinct- 
ly by  him,  *^  Sir,  you're  a  rascal; 
you're  a  villain."  Wycherly  from 
that  instant  entertained  hopes. 
He  did  not  fail  waiting  on  her 
next  morning;  and  with  a  me* 
landboly  tone  begged  to  know, 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
have  io  much  disobliged  .her 
mce?  They  were  very  good 
friends  from  that  time;  yet,  af* 
ter  all,  what  did  he  get  by  Imt  ^ 
He  was  to  have  travelled  with 
the  young  duke  of  Richmond. 
King  Charles  now  and  then  gave 
him  100/.—- not  often;  and  he  was 
an  equerry*.— ilfr.  Pope* 

Wycherly  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
when  he  went  to  France,  and  was 

*  Dennis  tays,  he  was  equerry  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  master'of  the 
horse  to  the  kiAg.    letters,  p.  2 1 9. 
fBalsac  died  Feb.  19,  t654.-*M. 

to 


acquainted  there  with  madam  de 
Rambouillet,  a  little  affaer  Balzac's 
death  f. — The  same. 

He  was  not  unvain  of  his  fiice. 
That's  a  fine  one  whidi  was  en- 
graved for  him  by  Smith,  in 
170S.  He  was  then  sUx>ut  his 
grand  climacteric ;  but  sat  for  iht 
picture  from  whidi  it  was  taken 
when  he  was  about  28.  The  mot* 
to  to  it  {QuatUuM  mntatms  ah 
illo)  was  ordered  byhimself ;  and 
he  used  to  repeat  it  sometimes 
with  a  melancholy  emphasu.*— 
The  same* 

It  was  generally  thought  by  this 

fendeman's  friends,  that  he  lost 
is  memory  by  old  age.  It  was 
not  by  a^,  bat  by  accident,  as 
he  himself  has  often  told  me.  He 
remembered  as  well  at  sixty  years 
old,  as  he  had  done  ever  since 
forty,  when  a  fever  occasioned 
that  loss  to  him.-— 7i&#  same. 

We  were  pretty  well  togedier 
to  the  last ;  only  his  m^diory  wns 
so  totally  bad,  that  he  did  not  re- 
member a  kindness  done  him  even 
from  minute  to  minute.  He  was 
peevish,  too,  latterly  $  so  ^t 
sometimes  we  were  out  a  llttk^ 
and  sometimes  in.  He  nisver  did 
any  unjust  thmg  to  me  in  his 
whole  life  j  and  I  went  to  seehins 
on  his  death  bed.— TSr  samem 

Wycherly  died  a  Romanist,  and 
he  has  owned  that  rdigton  in  wj 
hearing.— 7%r  same^ 

Wycherly's  nephew  (on  whom 
his  estate  was  entailed,  but  with 
power  of  settling  a  n^dow's  join- 
ture) would  not  consent  to  his 
selling  any  part  of  it,  which  he 
wanted  ^uch  to  do^  to  pay  off 
his  debts,  which  were  ad)out  n 
thousand  pounds.  He  had  there- 
fore for  some  time  been  resolved 
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to  marry,  in  order  to  make  a  set- 
tlement ^om  the  estate  to  pay  off 
'his  debt  with  his  wife's  fortune, 
and  to  plague  his  damn*d  nephew, 
as  he  himself  used  to  express  it. 
When  he  found  himself  going  off, 
he  accordingly  did  marry,  only 
about  ten  days  before  his  death. 
This  was  about  the  time  he  had 
intended  for  it,  for  he  onlywant- 
ed  to  answer  those  ends,  by  mar- 
rying; and  dreaded  the  ridicule 
of  the  world  for  marrying  when 
he  was  old.  After  all,  the  wo- 
man he  did  marry  was  a  cheat ; 
was  a  cast  mistress  of  the  person 
who  recommended  her  to  him, 
and  was  supplied  by  him  with 
money  for  her  wedding  clothes. 
After  Wycherly*s  death,  there 
were  law  quarrels  about  the  set- 
tlement. Theobald  was  the  at- 
torney employed  by  her  old  friend, 
and  it  was  by  this  means  that  The- 
obald came  to  have  Wycherly's 
papers  in  his  hands.— T^iSe  same. 

Wycherly  had  this  odd  particu- 
larity in  him  from  the  loss  of  his 
memory,  that  the  same  chain  of 
thauffht  would  return  into  his 
miha  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  years,  without  his  remem- 
bering that  it  had  been  there  be- 
fore. Thus,  perhaps,  he  would 
write  one  year  an  encomium  upon 
avarice  (for  he  loved  para- 
doxes), and  a  year  or  two  after 
in  dispraise  of  liberty ;  and  in 
both  the  words  only  would  differ, 
and  the  thoughts  be  as  much  alike 
as  two  medals  of  different  metals 
out  of  the  same  mould. — Tie  same. 

1730.  Wycherly  was  in  a  book- 
seller's shop,  at  Bath,  or  Tun- 
bridge,  when  lady  Drogheda 
came  in,  and  happened  to  inquire 
for  the  Plain  Deahn  A  friend  of 
Wycherljr^s,  who  stood  by  him, 
^poshed  him  towards  her,  and  said, 

I81d. 


"  There's  the  Plain  Deal^,  ma- 
dam, if  you  want  him.'*  Wy- 
cherly made  his  excuses,  and  la- 
dy Drogheda  said,  that  **  she 
loved  plain  dealing  best.'*  He 
afterwards  visited  that  lady,  and 
in  some  time  married  her.  This 
proved  a-  great  blow  to  his  for- 
tune. Just  before  the  time  of  bis 
courting,  he  was  designed  for  the 
governor  to  the  late  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  was  to  have  been  al- 
lowed fifteen  hundred  a  year  from 
the  government.  His  absence 
from  court  in  the  progress  of  the 
amour,  and  his  being  yet  more 
absent  after  his  marriage  (for  lady 
Drogheda  was  very  jealous  of 
him),  disgusted  his  friends  thei^ 
so  much,  that  he  lost  all  his  m- 
terest  with  them.  His  lady  died  \ 
he  got  but  little  by  her  ;  and  his 
misfortunes  were  such,  that  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and 
lay  there  seven  vears.  It  was 
then  that  colonel  Brett  got  his 
Plain  Dealer  to  bc'acted,  and  con- 
trived to  get  the  king  (James  the 
second)  to  be  there.  The  colonel 
attended  him  thither:  the  king 
was  much  pleased  with  the  play  ; 
asked  who  was  the  author  of  it ; 
and  upon  hearing  it  was  one  of 
Wycherly's,  complained  tl»t  he 
had  not  seen  him  for  so  many 
years,  and  inquired  what  was  be- 
come of  him.  The  colonel  im- 
proved this  opportunity  so  well, 
that  the  king  gave  orders  that  his 
debts  should  be  discharged  out  of 
the  privy  purse.  Wycherly  was 
so  weak  as  to  give  an  account 
only  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
so  was  confined  almost  half  a  year 
longer,  till  his  father  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  rest, 
between  two  or  three  hund^reti 
(pounds  more. — Dennis • 

Mr,  Wycherly  was  really  ari- 
C  gry 
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grj  with  me  for  correcting  his 
verses  so  much.  I  was  extremely 
plagued  up  and  down,  for  almost 
two  years,  with  them.  However, 
it  went  off  pretty  well  at  last ; 
and  it  appears  by  the  edition  of 
Wycherly's  Posthumous  Works, 
that  he  had  followed  the  advice 
I  had  80  often  given  him,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  some  hun- 
dreds of  prose  maxims  out  of  his 
verses.— Those  verses  that  are 
published  are  a  mixture  of  Mr. 
Wycherly's  own  original  lines, 
with  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Pope's 
inserted  here  and  there  (but  not 
difficult  to  be  distinguished),  and 
some  of  Wycherly's  softened  a 
little  in  the  running,  probably  by 
Theobald,  who  had  the  chief 
care  of  that  edition.— TX^  same, 

*<  People  have  pitied  you  ex- 
tremely on  reading  your  letters 
to  Wycherly ;  surely  'twas  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  you  to  keep 
well  with  him  ? "  The  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  the  world.  He  lost 
his  memory  forty  years  before  he 
died,  by  a  fever,  and  would  re- 
peat the  same  thought  sometimes 
m  the  compass  of  ten  lines,  and 
not  dream  of  its  being  inserted 
but  just  before,  and  when  you 
pointed  it  out  to  him,  would  say 
**  Gad's  so,  so  'tis  5  I  thank  you 
very  much  ;  pray  blot  it  out/' 
He  had  the  same  single  thoughts 
(which  were  very  good)  comb 
into  his  head  again,  that  he  had 
used  twenty  years  before.  His 
memory  did  not  carry  above  a 
sentence  at  a  time-— these  single 
sentences  were  good ;  but  the 
whole  was  without  connexion,  and 
fi;ood  for  nothing,  but  to  be  flun^ 
mto  maxims* — «*  In  spite  of  his 
gfiod  sense,  I  could^never  read 
his  plays  with  true  pleslsure,  from 
the  great  stiffness  of  his  style/' 


—Ay,  that  was  occasioned  by  his 
being  always  studying  for  anti- 
theses.— Mr,  Pope, 

The  chronology  of  Wycherly's 
plays  I  was  well  acquainted  with, 
for  he  has  told  me  over  and  over. 
Love  in  a  Wood  he  wrote  when, 
he  was  but  nineteen  ;  the  Gentle- 
man Dancing-master  at  twenty- 
one  ;  the  Plain  Dealer  at  twenty- 
five;  and  the  Country  Wife  at 
one  or  two-and-thirty. — The  same„ 

Wycherly  must  have  been  bom 
about  the  year  16S8,  according  to 
Pope's  account ;  therefore  Love 
in  a  Wood  was  written  In  1659: 
it,  however,  was  acted  for  the 
first  time  at  the  duke's  theatre  in 
1672 ;  and  it  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  he  should  have  bad  it 
ten  or  twelve  years  by  him  after 
the  restoration  of  the  theatres,  at 
which  time  he  was  certainly  in 
great  want  of  money,  living  in 
Uie  Temple,  and  consorting  with 
such  expensive  companions  as 
Vniiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
6^c.  The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
master  was  first  acted  in  1673; 
the  Country  Wife,  in  1675 ;  and 
the  Plain  Dealer,  in  1677;  at 
which  time  he  was  at  least  thirty- 
seven,  perhaps  thirty-nine. — M. 

Lord  Rochester's  character  of 
Wycherly  is  quite  wrong.  He 
was  far  from  being  slow  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  particular  wrote  the 
Plain  Dealer  in  three  weeks.— 
Mr.  Popt. 

There  are  several  verses  of  mine 
inserted  in  Mr.  Wycherly's  poems 
here  and  there,  and  particularly 
in  those  on  Solitude,  on  a  Life  of 
Business,  and  on  a  Middle  Life. 
—Mr.  Pope. 

Wycherly  used  to  read  himself 
asleep  o'  nights,  either  in  Mon- 
taigne, Rochefoucault,  Seneca«  or 
Gratian,  for  these  were  his,  four 
favterite 
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favourite  anthers.  He  would  read 
one  or  other  of  them  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  perhaps 
ivrite  a  copy  of  verses  on  some 
subject  similar  to  what  he  had 
been  reading,  and  have  several  of 
their  thoughts,  only  expressed  in 
a  different  turn ;  and  that  wiih- 
out  knowing  that  he  was  obliged 
to  them  for  any  one  thought  in 
the  whole  poem.  I  have  experi- 
enced this  in  him  several  times 
(for  I  visited  him  for  a  whole 
winter  almost  every  evening  and 
morning),  and  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomenons 
that  ever  I  observed  in  the  human 
vainS.'^The  same. 

The  nobleman  look. — Yes,  I 
know  very  well  what  you  mean — 
that  look  which  noblemen  should 
have,  rather  than  what  they  have 
generally  now. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
a  genteel  man,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  the  lock  you  speak  of. 
Wycherly  was  a  very  genteel 
man,  and  had  the  nobleman  look 
as  much  as  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham.— The  same, 

SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. 

I  paid  sir  Godfrey  Kneller  a 
^sit  hut  two  days  before  he  died, 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  scene 
of  so  much  vanity  in  my  life.  He 
was  lying  in  his  bed,  and  con- 
templating the  plan  he  had  made 
for  his  own  monumeut.  He  said 
many  gross  things  in  relation  to 
himself,  and  the  memory  heshould 
leave  behind  him.  He  said  he 
should  not  like  to  lie  among  the 
rascals  at  Westminster.  A  me- 
morial there  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  desired  me  to  write  an  epi- 
taph for  it.  I  did  so  afterwards ; 
and  I  think  it  is  the  worst  thing 
J  ever  wrote  in  my  life,— 7)&f  same, 

Qjd  you  never  hear  sir  God- 


frey's dream  ?  "  No."  Why  then 
1*11  tell  it  you.  A  night  or  two 
ago  (says  sir  Godfrey)  I  had  a 
very  odd  sort  of  a  dream.  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  dead,  and 
soon  after  found  myself  walking 
in  a  narrow  path  that  led  up  be- 
tween two  hills,  rising  pretty 
equally  on  each  side  of  it.  Be- 
fore me  I  saw  a  door,  and  a  great 
number  of  people  about  it.  I 
walked  on  towards  them.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  I  could  distinguish 
Saint  Peter  by  his  keys,  with 
some  other  of  the  apostles.  They 
were  admitting  the  people  as  they 
came  next  the  door.  When  I  had 
joined  the  company,  1  could  see 
several  seats  every  way  at  a  little 
distance  wirhin  the  door.  As  the 
first  after  my  coming  upapproach- 
ed  for  admittance,  St.  Peter  asked 
his  name,  arid  then  his  religion  ; 
I  am  a  Roman  catholic,  replied 
the  spirit.  Go  in  then,  says  St. 
Peter,  and  sit  down  in  those  seats 
there  on  the  right  hand.  The 
next  was  a  presbyterian ;  he  was 
admitted  too  after  the  usual  ques- 
tions, and  ordered  to  sit  down  on 
the  seat  opposite  to  the  other.  My 
turn  came  next,  and  as  I  approach- 
ed, St.  Peter  very  civilly  asked 
me  my  name.  I  said  'twas  Knel- 
ler. I  had  no  sooner  said  so,  than 
St.  Luke  (who  was  standing  just 
by)  turned  towards  me,  and  said 
wini  a  great  deal  of  earnestness, 
"  What,  the  famous  sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  of  England  ?"— "  The 
very  same,  sir,"  says  I,  "at  your 
service."  On  this  St.  I.uke  im- 
mediately drew  nearer  to  me,  and 
embraced  me,  and  made  me  a 
great  many  compliments  on  the 
art  w^e  both  of  us  had  followed  in 
this  world  ;  and  entered  so  far  in- 
to the  subject,  that  te  seemed  al- 
most to  have  forgot  the  busine>s 
C  2  foj 
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for  which  I  came  thither.  At 
lasty  however,  he  recollected  hizn- 
felfy  and  said,  <'  I  beg  your  par- 
don,  sir  Godfrey,  I  was  so  taken 
up  with  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  you.  But,  apropos;  pray, 
sir,  what  religion  may  you  be 
of?**  « Why,  truly,  sir,"  says 
T,  **  I  am  of  no  religion."—"  O, 
sir,'*  says  he,  *♦  you  will  be  so 
good  then  as  to  go  in  and  take 
your  seat  where  you  please." — 
The  *ame* 

As  I  was  sitting  by  sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  one  day  whilst  he  was 
drawing  a  picture,  he  stopped 
and  said,  "  I  can't  do  so  well  as 
I  should  do,  unless  you  flatter  me 
a  little:  pray  flatter  me,  Mr. 
Pope;  you  know  I  love  to  be  flat- 
tered," I  was  once  willing  to 
try  how  far  his  vanity  would  carry 
him,  and  after  considering  a  pic- 
ture which  he  had  just  flnished 
for  a  good  while  very  attentively, 
I  said  to  him  in  French  (for  he 
had  been  talking  for  some  time 
before  in  that  language) ;  "  On 
lit  dans  les  Ecritures  Saintes,  que 
le  Bon  Dieu  faisoit  Phomme 
apres  son  image;  mais  je  crois, 
$*il  voudroit  falre  un  autre  a  pre- 
sent, qu'il  le  feroit  apres  1' image 
que  voila."  Sir  Godfrey  turned 
tound,  and  said  very  gravely, 
**  Vous  avez  raison.  Monsieur 
Pope  5  par  Dieu  je  le  crois  aussi." 
^^The  lame. 

Monsieur  Fenelon,  the  author 
of  Telemachus,  and  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  used  to  entertain 
Protestants  as  readily  as  Papists. 
He  was  above  all  the  little  di- 
itinctions  of  country  or  religions. 
He  used  to  say,  that  he  loved  his 
family  better  than  himself,  his 
country  better  than  his  fiimily, 
and  mankind  better  than  his 
countit;  for  I  am  more  a  French- 


man (added  he)  than  a  Fenelooy 
and  more  a  man  than  a  French* 
man.^ — Chroaller  Ranuey,  (author 
of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  and  for 
several  years  in  the  archbishop's 
family ;  I  think,  as  his  secretary.^ 
The  true  reason  of  the  archbi- 
shop's being  banished  from  the 
court,  was  the  honesty  he  showed 
in  not  advising  Louis  the  four- 
teenth to  own  nis  marriage  with 
madame    Maintenon.      [•*  ^Tis 
certain,then,they  were  married?" 
Oh  !   unquestionably,  sir.]     The 
king  had  asked  the    bishop    of 
Meaux  his  opinion  in  that  a£Bur, 
who  spoke  much  in  praise  of  the 
lady,  and  advised  what  he  taw 
would  best  please  the  king :  but 
added,  that  if  his  majesty  had 
the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray  on  his  side,  it  would  be 
of  much  more  weight  and  use 
than  any  one's  else.    On  this  the 
king  consulted   the    archbishop, 
who,  as  his  enemies  had  foreseen* 
was  not  courtier  enough  to  say 
any  thing  to  encourage  such  a 
declaration ;    and,    on   the  con- 
trary, gave  some  hints  of  the  pre- 
judice It  might  be  of  to  his  nuu 
jesiy's  affairs,  in  their  then  dtna- 
tion.    This  soured  the  king  much 
against  him,    as  he  expected  it 
would  ;  and  soon  after,  madame 
Maintenon,   and    her    creatures, 
insinuated  it  into  the  king  that 
Monsieur  Fenelon  had   had  the 
insolence  of  designing  to  represent 
his  majesty  under  tne  character 
of  Idomeneus  in  his  Telemachus; 
and  both  him  and  the  lady  (in 
part)  under  those  of  Pygmalion 
and  Astarbc — ^and  thus  finished 
his  disgrace. — The  lame. 

The  archbishop,  when  nqost  tn 
favour,  used  to  say,  "  I  would 
rather  see  the  king  lose  half  his 
dominions,  than  occasion  one  un- 
necessary 
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^eoQssary  battle,  in  which  the 
live«  of  many  citizens  were  to  be 
thrown  away/'— .T/ft^  same. 

The  archbishop  used  to  rise  by 
four  in  the  morning;  think  for 
abont  two  hours,  and  then  write. 
His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  study, 
performing  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, and  amusements  of  charity. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  was  very  u&Ual 
for  him,  whenever  he  went  into 
the  country  to  take  the  air,  to  call 
at  the  poor  people's  houses,  where 
he  would  eat  and  drink,  and  en- 
ter into  fanailiar  conversations 
with  them.  He  would  inquire 
how  they  lived,  and  what  family 
they  had ;  advised  them  what 
they  should  do  with  such  and 
such  a  child,  and  often  would  ap- 
prentice out  iheir  sons,  or  give 
portions  for  their  daughters.  It 
IS  inconceivable  with  what  plea- 
sure the  people  expected  him, 
where  he  used  to  pay  these  little 
visits,  or  how  much  they  regarded 
him  wherever  he  passed :  &ey  aU 
loved  him,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  their  common  father.— 7i&^ 
same. 

Lord  Peterborough,  after  a 
visit  to  the  archbishop,  said,  <<  he 
was  cast  in  a  particular  mould, 
that  was  never  used  for  any  body 
else.  He  is  a  delicious  creature  ; 
but  I  was  forced  to  get  from  him 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  for 
else  he  would  have  made  me 
pious."— TAtf  same. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  but  one  error 
in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  his 
maintaining  the  free  production 
of  the  son.  I  am  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  think 
him  the  finest  reasoner  I  ever  met 
with.  He  has  a  transparency  of 
mipd  peculiar  to  himself.  I  don't 
Ibiow  whether  I  make  myself  un- 
4e^^t9od|   but  what  I  mean  is* 
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that  he  does  not  only  see  things 
clearly  himself,  but  makes  yo^ 
see  clearly  whatever  he  is  speak- 
ine  of. — The  same, 

Ramsay  had  then  [1729]  gon^ 
a  good  way  in  answer  toSpinosa^ 
a  Treatise  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Understanding ;  and  an- 
other high  philosophical  work,  in 
which  there  were  several  notions 
that  would  have  made  him  b^ 
looked  upon  as  an  heretic  in  our 
church,  as  well  as  his  own*  His 
favourite  point  in  the  last  seems 
to  be,  that  of  all  things  being 
good  at  first;  that  there  has  been 
a  great  degeneracy  and  disorder 
in  the  world,  and  that  there  witt 
be  a  general  restoration.  The 
whole  fsays  he)  depends  on  these 
two  pnnciples,  that  God  would 
not  create  any  thing  bad  ;  and  if 
it  became  bad,  would  not  sufier 
it  to  continue  so  for  ever. — Tbi 
same, 

[What  one  of  his  friends  said 
of  his  most  elevated  notions,  that 
they  were 

**Iike  lUrs,    when  of   too  great    a 

height, 
That    neither    give  lu  warmth    oor 

light,- 
seemed  to  be  very  well  grounded* 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  tb 
have  seen  the  proofs  ox  what  he 
said  he  had  made  out,  in  his  Pro* 
gress  of  the  Understanding,  that 
all  theological  knowledge  was 
noble  and  better  preserved  among 
the  Chaldeans  than  9mone  tht 
Egyptians ;  that  the  latter  doud* 
ecfit  much  by  their  hieroglyphics; 
that  it  grew  still  more  clouded 
and  depraved  among  the  Greeks^ 
and  received  its  last  and  worst 
corruption  among  toe'Romans«3, 

There  is  the  same  dtfierence 

between  Comeille  and  Racmc»  2U 

there  is  between  a  hmme  Je  ^fme 

a  and 
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and  a  homme  tVespnt.  Corneille 
lias  more  fire  than  Racine,  and 
bolder  strokes ;  and,  in  some 
things,  is  not  unlike  our  Shak- 
speare.  Racine's  tragedies  are 
all  good ;  and  as  to  Corneille's, 
even  his  greatest  enemies  would 
ailow  six  of  his  to  be  so. — The 

Lesley,  after  all  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  convert  the  Cheva- 
lier St.  George,  thought  latterly 
that  he  might  very  well  have 
spared  himself  so  much  trouble* 
He  said,  a  little  before  he  died, 
that  it  was  scarce  worth  while  to 
make  a  convert  from  either  of 
the  religions  to  the  other,*— JA^ 

Not  one  of  the  Jesuits  who 
have  ever  been  turned  out  of  their 
schools  or  houses  was  ever  known 
to  write  or  speak  any  thing  to 
disgrace  their  order. — The  tame. 

When  the  celebrated  Father 
BourdiUoue,  who  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  French  Tillotson, 
was  to  preach  on  a  Good  Friday, 
and  the  proper  officer  came  to 
attend  him  to  church,  his  ser- 
vants said  the  father  was  in  his 
study,  and,  if  he  pleased,  he  might 
go  up  to  him.  In  gointj  up  stairs, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin ; 
iind,  as  the  door  stood  a  little  a- 

i'ar,  saw  Bourdaloue  stripped  into 
lis  cassock,  playing  a  good  brisl^ 
tune,  and  dancing  to  it  about  his 
study.  He  was  extremely  con- 
cerned, for  he  esteemed  that  great 
znan  highly,  and  thought  he  must 
be  run  distracted.  However,  at 
last  he  ventured  to  rap  gently  at 
the  door.  The  father  immediate- 
ly laid  down  his  fiddle,  hurried  on 
his  gowu,  and  came  to  him ;  and 
with  his  usua^  composed  pleasing 
Iook>  said,  *<  O,  sir,  is  it  you  ? 
1  hope  I  have  not  made  you  stay; 


and  am  ready  to  attend  yoti-^* 
The  poor  man,  as  they  Wfre 
going  down,  could  not  help  men* 
tioning  his  surprise  at  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen.  Bourdaloue 
smiled,  and  said,  ^*  Indeed,  yoa 
might  well  be  a  little  surprised, 
if  you  do  not  know  any  thing  of 
my  way  on  these  occasions  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  matter  was  this: 
In  thinking  over  the  subject  of 
the  day,  I  found  my  spirits  too 
much  depressed  to  speak  as  I 
ought  to  do ;  so  I  had  recourse 
to  my  usual  method  of  music  and 
a  little  motion.  It  has  had  its 
effect :  I  am  quite  in  a  proper 
temper,  and  go  now  with  plea- 
sure to  what  else  I  should  have 
gone  in  pain."— T^^  same^ 

The  Abb(§  de  Fleury's  Ecclesi^ 
astical  History  is  allowed  by  all 
sides  to  be  the  best  that  ever  was, 
though  it  is  put  into  the  Index 
Expurgatorius. — Tbe  same. 

The  archbishop  of  Cambray 
often  said,  that,  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  the  church  of 
England  alone  could  do  any  thing 
in  disputing  with  the  Catholics* 
The  Calvinists  (says  he)  have 
Trade  themselves  harmless  ene- 
mies by  holding  their  fatality ; 
and  the  Lutherans  have  disarmed 
themselves  of  one  of  their  chief 
weapons  by  their  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation.— TiBf  same. 

Let  your  great  endeavour  be 
to  get  an  independency. — Lockier. 

if  a  person  would  travel  for 
three  months,  to  get  the  French 
language  and  qualify  himself  for 
a  larger  tour,  the  whole  expense 
need  not  be  above  fifty  pounds. 
Orleans  would  be  the  best  place, 
or  Caen.  If  you  take  a  friend 
with  you,  it  will  make  yon  miss 
a  thousand  opportunities  of  fol- 
lowing your  end.  •  You  go  to  get 
French  s 
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French  ;  and  it  would  be  best  if 
you  could  avoid  making  an  ac* 
quaintance  with  any  one  English- 
man there.  To  converse  with 
their  learned  men  will  be  beside 
your  purpose  too,  if  you  go  only 
for  bo  short  a  time:  they  talk  the 
worst  for  conversation  ;  and  you 
should  rather  be  with  the  ladies, 
vrho  are  the  best  for  it. — The  same. 

It  is  strange  that  Harrington, 
so  little  while  ago,  should  be  the 
£rst  man  to  find  out  so  evident 
and  demonstrable  a  truth,  as  that 
of  property  being  the  true  basis 
and  measure  of  power.  His 
Oceana,  allowing  for  the  different 
situations  of  things  (as  the  less 
number  of  lords  then,  those  lords 
having  no  share  in  the  parliament* 
and  the  like),  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  founded  political  pieces 
that  ever  was  writ. — Tbi  same. 

Our  Gothic  ancestors  were  very 
^reat  men,  and  of  great  capaci- 
ties. They  were  the  first  that  es- 
tablished, in  fact,  what  Aristotle 
had  touched  only  in  theory ;  I 
mean  their  excellent  constitution 
of  limited  monarchies.  The 
Asiatic  monarchs  were  absolute* 
^Tid  the  greatest  republics  of  anti- 
quity very  defective.  Greece 
was  split  into  many  distinct 
powers,  as  Holland  is  at  present; 
and  were  always  jarring  with  one 
another*  unless  when  held  toge- 
ther by  the  pressure  of  some  pow- 
erful common  enemy.  Rome, 
whilst  a  republic,  was  scarce  ever 
free  from  distractions,  between 
patricians  and  plebeians,  for  ten 
years  together. — Whatever  is 
good,  either  in  monarchies  or  in 
republics,  may  be  enjoyed  in  li- 
mited monarchies  \  the  whole 
force  of  the  nation  is  as  ready  to 
be  turned  one  way,  as  in  monar- 
chies ;  and  the  liberties  of  the 


people  may  be  as  well  secured  as 
in  republics, — The  tame» 

The  Jews  offered  my  lord  Go- 
dolphin  to  pay  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  (and  tliey  would 
have  made  it  a  million)  if  the  go- 
vernment would  allow  them  to 
purchase  tlie  town  of  Brentford, 
with  leave  of  settling  there  eniire-^ 
ly,  with  full  privileges  of  trade, 
&c.  The  agent  from  the  Jews 
said  that  the  affair  was  already 
concerted  with  the  chief  of  their 
brediren  abroad ;  that  it  would 
bring  the  richest  of  their  mer- 
chants hither,  and  of  course  an 
addition  of  above  twency  millions 
of  money  to  circulatein  thenation. 
Lord  Moles  worth  was  in  the  room 
with  Ljrd  Godolphin,  when  thi^ 
proposal  was  made  $  and  as  soon 
as  the  agent  was  gone,  pressed 
him  to  close  with  it.  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  was  not  of  his  opinion. 
He  foresaw  that  it  would  provoke 
two  of  the  most  powerful  bodies 
in  the  nation,  the  clergy  and  the 
merchants ;  he  gave  other  rea- 
sons too  against  it ;  and,  in  fine, 
it  was  dropped.— jTi^f  same^ 

The  Jews  had  better  success 
with  Oliver  Cromwellf  when  they 
desired  leave  to  have  a  synagogue 
in  London.  They  offered  him» 
when  Protector,  60,000/.  for  that 
privilege.  Cromwell  appointed 
them  a  day  for  his  giving  tbcm 
an  answer.  He  then  sen:  to  some 
of  the  most  powerful  among  the 
clergy,  and  some  of  the  chief 
merchants  of  the  city,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  meeting.  It  was  in 
the  long  gallery  at  Whitehall. 
Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  who  was  then  a 
young  man,  pressed  in  amon^  the 
crowd,  and  said  he  never  heard  a 
man  speak  so  well  in  his  life  as 
Cromwell  did  on  the  occas'on. 
When  they  were  all  met,  h  •  or- 
C4  dered 
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dered  the  Jews  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. After  that  he  turned  to 
the  clergy,  who  inveighed  much 
against  the  Jews,  as  a  cruel  and 
accursed  people.  Cromwell,  in 
his  answer  to  the  clergy,  called 
them  «  men  of  God  ; "  and  de- 
sired to  he  informed  hj  them, 
whether  it  was  not  their  opinion, 
that  the  Jews  were  to  he  called 
m  the  fulness  of  time,  into  the 
church.  He  then  desired  to  know, 
whether  it  was  not  every  christian 
man's  duty  to  forward  that  good 
end  al)  he  could.  Then  he  flou- 
rished a  good  deal  on  religion 
prevailing  in  this  nation,  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  religion 
Was  taught  in  its  full  purity ;  was 
It  not  then  our  duty,  in  particular, 
to  encourage  them  to  settle  where 
they  could  be  taught  the  truth  ; 


and  not  to  exclude  them  from  tbe 
light,  and  leave  them  among 
false  teachers,  papists,  and  idob^ 
ters?  This  silenced  the  clergy. 
He  then  turned  to  the  merchants, 
who  spoke  of  their  falseness  and 
meanness,  and  that  they  would 
get  their  trade  from  them.  "And 
can  you  really  be  afraid,**  says 
he,  *♦  that  this  mean  despised  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  prevail  in 
trade  and  credit  over  the  mer- 
chants of  England,  the  noblest 
and  most  esteemed  merchants  of 
the  whole  world  ?'*  Thus  he  went 
on  till  he  had  silenced  theoa  too, 
and  so  was  at  liberty  to  grant 
what  he  desired  to  the  Jews.— 
Lockler^  [who  had  this  from  sir 
Paul  Ricaut  himself,  as  be  had 
the  former  from  lord  MdeB> 
worth.] 
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F5R  many  years  before  it  ap- 
peared, th  is  work  was  most  an- 
ziouslyezpected :  all  who  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, on  British  poetry,  spoke  in 
the  wannest  terms  of  admiration 
of  their  eloquence  and  exquisite 
taste,  and  not  less  of  their  pro- 
foundness and  originality.  At 
length  they  have  appeared :  and 
we  must  confess  the  public  have 
been  disappointed,  not  however 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
nble  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  because 
these  volumes  contain  so  litde  of 


Mr.  Campbell's  own  c^nposition* 
The  new  and  refreshing  ligbc 
which  he  throws  on  subjects  and 
characters  that  were  deemed  ex- 
hausted; the  sound  and  pure  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  his  doctrines 
and  criticisms  proceed;  the  poedc 
eloquence  with  which  he  dis- 
courses of  his  brother  poets  and 
their  writinfi;s;  and  toe  chaste 
style  in  whicn  his  notices  as  well 
as  his  essay  on  English  poetry  are 
written,  a  style  which  unites  to 
the  vigour  of  the  old  Enelish 
school,  the  greater  purity  and  po- 
lish of  the  modem  school,  rat 
which  is  far  removed  from  the 
verbose  and  slovenly  stjle  inwliich 

too 
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tod  numj  autbors  of  the  present 
day  indulge ;  all  these  circnna- 
stances  give  so  high  a  value  to 
the  volumes  before  us,  that»  little 
as  thej  contain  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
own  composition^  that  little  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  prized  by 
the  public  far  above  all  other  pro- 
ductions of  a  similar  kind  that 
have  issued  from  the  modem 
press.  At  present  we  shall  con- 
fine our  selections  to  the  biogra- 
phical notices :— afterwards  we 
shall  enrich  our  pages  with  some 
extracts  from  the  essay  on  English 
poetry. 

BEN  JONSON. 

Till  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr. 
Gifford  stood  forward  in  defence 
of  this  poet's  memory,  it  had  be- 
cbme  an  established  article  of  li- 
terary faith  that  his  personal  cha- 
racter was  a  compound  of  spleen, 
surliness,  and  ingratitude.  The 
proofs  of  this  have  been  weighed, 
and  found  wanting.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  lofty  notions  of  him- 
self, was  proud  even  to  arrogance 
in  his  defiance  of  censure,  and  in 
the  warmth  of  his  own  praises  of 
himself  was  scarcely  surpassed  hj 
bis  most  zealous  admirers;  but 
many  fine  traits  of  honour  and 
afPection  are  likewise  observable 
in  the  portrsut  of  his  character, 
and  the  charges  of  malice  and 
jealousy,  that  have  been  heaped 
on  his  name  for  an  hundred 
years,  turn  out  to  be  without 
foundation  In  the  quarrel  with 
Marston  and  Dekker  his  culpabi- 
lity is  by  no  means  evident.  He 
did  not  receive  benefits  from 
Shakspeare ;  and  did  not  sneer  at 
him  in  the  passages  that  have 
been  taken  to  prove  his  ingrati- 
tude; and,  instead  of  envying  that 
great  poety  be  gave  him  his  no- 


blest  praise  ;  not  did  he  trample 
on  his  contemporaries,  but  libe- 
rally commended  them.  With 
regard  to  Inic;o  Jones,  with  whpm 
he  quarrelled,  it  appears  to  have 
been  Jonson*s  intention  to  have 
consigned  his  satires  on  that  emi- 
nent man  to  obHvion ;  but  their 
enmity,  as  his  editor  has  shown, 
began  upon  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, who,  when  the  poet  was  poor 
and  bed-ridden,  meanly  resented 
the  fancied  affront  of  Jonson*s 
name  being  put  before  his  own 
to  a  masque,  which  they  had 
jointly  prepared,  and  used  his  in*- 
fluence  to  do  him  an  injury  at 
court.  As  to  Jonson's  envying 
Shakspeare,  men,  otherwise  can- 
did and  laborious  in  the  search  of 
truth,  seem  to  have  had  the  curse 
of  the  Philistines  imposed  oa  l;heir 
understandings  and  charities  the 
moment  they  approached  the 
subject.  The  fame  of  Shakspeare 
himself  became  an  heir-loom  of 
traditionary  calumnies  against  the 
memory  of  Jonson ;  the  fancied 
relics  of  his  envy  were  regarded 
as  so  many  pious  donations  at  the 
shrine  of  the  greater  poet,  whose 
admirers  thought  they  could  not 
dig  too  deeply  for  trophies  of  his 
glory  among  the  ruins  of  his  ima- 
ginary rival's  reputation*  If  such 
mquirers  as  Reid  and  Malonje 
went  wrong  upon  tliis  subject,  it 
is  too  severe  to  blame  the  herd  of 
literary  labourers  for  plodding  in 
their  footsteps ;  but  it  must  excite 
regret  as  well  as  wonder  that  a 
man  of  pre-eminent  living  genius 
should  have  been  one  of  those 

quos  de  tramtU  redo 
ImtHa  saerilegieJlexU  coniapo  turh^f 
and  should  have  gravely  drawn 
down  Jonson  to  a  parallel  with 
Shadwell,  for  their  common  tr^ts 
of  low  society,  vulgar  dialect,  and 
intern. 
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intemperance.  Jonson*s  low  so- 
ciety comprehended  such  men  as 
Selden,  Camden,  and  Cecil.  Shad- 
well  (if  we  may  trust  to  Roches- 
ter's account  of  him)  was  proba- 
bly rather  profligate  than  vulgar  ; 
while  either  of  Jonson's  vulgarity 
or  indecency  in  his  recorded  con- 
versations there  is  not  a  trace. 
But  they  both  wore  great  coats — 
Jonson  drank  canary,  and  Shad- 
well  swallowed  opium.  •*  Then 
u  a  riwr  in  Macedon^  and  there  is 
aisOf  moreover,  a  river  at  Mon» 
mouthy 

The  grandfather  of  Ben  Jon- 
son was  originally  of  Annandale, 
in  Scotland,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Carlisle,  and  was  sub- 
sequently in  llie  service  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  poet's  father,  who 
lost  his  estate  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  queen  Mary,  and  was  af- 
terwards a  preacher,  died  a  month 
before  Benjamin's  birth,  and  his 
widow  married  a  master-brick- 
layer of  the  name  of  Fowler.  Ben- 
jamin, through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  obtained  an  exhibition 
to  Cambridge  ;  but  it  proved  in- 
sufficient for  his  support.  He 
therefore  returned  from  the  uni- 
versity to  his  father-in-law's  house 
and  humble  occupation ;  but  dis- 
liking the  latter,  as  may  be  well 
conceived,  he  repaired  as  a  volun- 
teer to  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
in  the  campaign  which  he  served 
there  distinguishedhimself,though 
yet  a  stripling,  by  killing  an  ene- 
my in  single  combat,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  armies.  From  thence 
he  came  back  to  England,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  stage  for 
support ;  at  first,  probably,  as  an 
actor,  though  undoubtedly  'very 
early  as  a  writer.  At  this  period 
he  was  engaged  in  a  second  sbgle 


combat,  which  threatened  to  ter* 
minate  more  disastrously  than  the 
former;  for  having  beenchaUenc^ed 
by  some  player  to  fight  a  duel 
with  the  sword,  he  kilted  his  ad- 
versary indeed,  but  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  encounter,  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  murder. 
There  the  assiduities  of  a  catholic 
priest  made  him  a  convert  to 
popery,  and  the  miseries  of  a  gaol 
were  increased  to  him  by  the  vi- 
sitation of  spies  ;  sent,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  his  change  to  a 
faith  of  which  the  bare  name  was 
at  til  at  time  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  suspicion  of  treason.  He 
was  liberated,  however,  after  a 
short  imprisonment^  without  a 
trial.  At  the  distance  of  twelve 
years,  he  was  restored  to  the  bo- 
som of  his  mother  church.  Soon 
after  his  release,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  marry,  although  nis  cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  promis* 
ing,  and  he  was  only  in  his  twen- 
tieth year.  In  his  two-and-tvren- 
tieth  year  he  rose  to  considerable 
popularity,  by  the  comedy  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour, which, 
two  years  after,  became  a  still 
higher  favourite  with  the  public, 
when  the  scene  and  names  were 
shifted  from  luly  to  England,  in 
order  to  suit  the  manners  of  the 
piece,  which  bad  all  along  been 
native.  It  is  at  this  renovated 
appearance  of  his  play  (1598) 
that  his  fancied  obligations  to 
Sbakspeare  for  drawing  him  out 
of  obscurity,  have  been  dated  ; 
but  it  is  at  this  time  tliat  he  is 
pointed  out  by  Meres  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  age. 

The  fame  of  his  Every  Man  out 
of  bis  Humour  drew  queen  Eliza* 
beth  to  its  representation,  whose 
early  encouragement  of  his  genius 
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is  commemorated  by  lord  Falk- 
land. It  was  a  fame,  however, 
which,  according  to  his  own  ac* 
count,  had  already  exposed  him 
to  envy — Marston  and  Dekker 
did  him  this  homage.  He  lashed 
them  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  and 
anticipated  their  revenge  in  the 
Poetaster.  Jonson's  superiority 
in  the  contest  can  scarcely  be 
questioned ;  but  the  Poetaster 
drew  down  other  enemies  on 
its  author  than  those  with  whom 
be  was  at  war.  His  satire  alluded 
to  the  follies  of  soldiers,  and  the 
faults  of  lawyers.  The  former 
were  easily  pacified,  but  the  law- 
yers adhered  to  him  with  their 
wonted  tenacity;  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  poet  to  clear 
himself  before  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice. In  our  own  days,  the  fret- 
fulness  of  resentine  professional 
derision  has  been  deemed  unbe- 
coming even  the  magnanimity  of 
tailors. 

Another  proof  of  the  slavish 
subjection  of  the  stage  in  those 
times  is  to  be  found  soon  after 
the  accession  of  king  James,  when 
the  authors  of  Eastward  Hoe 
were  committed  to  prison  for 
some  satirical  reflections  on  the 
Scctch  nation,  which  that  comedy 
contained.  Only  Marston  and 
Chapman,  who  had  framed  the 
offensive  passages,  were  seized, 
but  Jonson,  who  had  taken  a  share 
in  some  other  part  of  the  compo- 
sition^ conceived  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  participate  their  fate, 
and  voluntarily  accompanied  them 
to  prison.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  his  mother,  deceived  by  the 
lumour  of  a  barbarous  punishment 
being  intended  for  her  son,  pre- 
pared a  lusty  poison,  which  she 
meant  to  have  given  him,  and  to 
have  drank  along  with  him.  This 


was  maintaininc;  in  earnest'  the 
consanguinity  of  heroism  and  ge- 
nius. 

The  imagined  insult  to  the  so- 
vereign being  appeased,  James's 
accession  proved,  altogether,  a 
fortunate  epoch  in  Jonson's  his- 
tory. A  peaceable  reign  gave 
encouragement  to  the  arts  and 
festivities  of  peace }  and  in  those 
festivities,  not  yet  degraded  to 
mere  sound  and  show,  poetry 
still  maintained  the  honours  of 
her  primogeniture  among  the  arts. 
Jonson  was  therefore  congenially 
employed,  and  liberally  rewarded^ 
in  the  preparation  of  those  masques 
for  the  court,  which  filled  up  the 
intervals  of  his  more  properly 
dramatic  labours,  and  which  al- 
lowed him  room  for  classical  im- 
personations, and  lyrical  trances 
of  fancy,  that  would  not  have 
suited  the  business  of  the  ordinary 
stage.  The  reception  of  his  Se- 
janus,  in  1603,  was  at  first  unfa- 
vourable ;  but  it  was  remodelled, 
and  again  presented  with  better 
success,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  theatre  for  a  considerable  time. 
Whatever  this  tragedy  may  want 
in  the  agitating  power  of  poetry, 
it  has  a  strength  and  dramatic 
skill  that  might  have  secured  it, 
at  least,  from  the  petulant  con- 
tempt with  which  it  has  been  too 
often  spoken  of.  Though  collect- 
ed  from  the  dead  languages,  it  is 
not  a  lifeless  mass  of  antiquity, 
but  the  work  of  a  severe  and  strong 
imagination,  compelling  shapes 
of  truth  and  consistency  to  rise  in 
dramatic  order  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Roman  eloquence  and 
history ;  and  an  air  not  only  of 
life  but  of  grandeur  is  given  to 
those  curiously  adjusted  materials. 
The  arraignment  of  Caius  Sill  us 
before  Tiberius^  is  a  great  and 
poetical 
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poedcal  cartoon  of  Roman  cha- 
racters ;  and  if  Jonson  has  trans- 
lated from  Tacitus,  who  would 
not  thank  him  for  embodying  the 
pathos  of  history  in  such  lines  as 
these,  descriptive  of  Germanicus  ? 

O  that  man ! 

If  tkepe  were  seeds  of  the  old  Tirtae 
left. 

They  Uv*d  in  him.      •        •        • 
Ik       t       e       •       #       •       • 
What  his  funerals  lack'd 

In  Imaj^es  and  pomp>  they  had  sup- 
plied 

With  honourable  sorrow.    Soldier*s 
sadness. 

A  kind  of  silent  monmin^,  such  as 
men 

Who  know  no  tears,  but  from  their 
captives,  use 

To  shew  in  so  great  losses. . 

By  his  three  succeeding  plays, 
Volpone  (in  1605),  the  Silent 
Woman  (in  1609),  and  the  Al- 
chymist  (in  1610),  Jonson*s  repu- 
tation  in  the  comic  drama  rose  to 
a  pitch  which  neither  his  own  nor 
any  other  pen  could  well  be  ex- 
pected to  surpass.  The  tragedy 
of  Catiline  appeared  in  1611,  pre- 
faced by  an  address  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  as  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  its  s^yle,  as  for  the 
contempt  of  popular  judgements 
which  it  breathes.  Such  an  ap- 
peal from  ordinary  to  extraordi- 
nary readers  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  made  without  insolence; 
as  the  diflFerence  between  the  few 
and  the  many,  in  matters  of  cri- 
ticism, lies  more  in  the  power  of 
explaining  their  sources  of  plea- 
sure than  in  enjoying  them.  Ca- 
tQbe,  it  is  true,  from  its  classical 
sources,  was  chiefly  to  be  Judged 
of  by  classical  readers ;  bat  its 
author  should  have  still  remem-< 
beredia,  that  popular  feeling  is  the 
g^eat  basis  of  dramatic  fam^. 


Jooson  lived  to  alter  his  tone  to 
the  public,  and  the  lateness  of  his 
humility  must  have  made  it  more 
mortifying.  The  haughty  pre- 
face, however,  disappeared  from 
l^ater  editions  of  the .  play,  whik 
its  better  apology  remained  in  the 
high  delineation  of  "Cicero's  cha- 
racter, and  in  passages  of  Roman 
eloquence  which  itcontaihs ;  above 
all,  in  the  concluding  speech  of 
Petreius.  It  is  said,  on  lord  Dor- 
set's authority,  to  have  been  Jon- 
son's  favourite  production. 

In  1613  he  made  a  short  trip 
to  the  continent,  and,  being  in 
Paris,  was  introduced  to  the  car- 
dinal du  Perron,  who,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  learning,  showed  him 
his  translation  of  Virgil.  Ben, 
according  to  Drummond's  anec- 
dotes, told  the  cardinal  that  it 
was  nought :  a  criticism,  bj  all 
accounts,  as  just  as  it  was  brief. 

Of  his  two  next  pieces,  Banho- 
lomew  Fair  (in  1614),  and  the 
Devil's  an  Ass  (in  16 16),  the  for- 
mer  was  scarcely  a  decline  from 
the  zenith  of  his  comic  excellence, 
the  latter  certainly  was :  if  it  was 
meant  to  ridicule  superstition,  it 
e£Fected  its  object  by  a  singular 
process  of  introducing  a  devil 
upon  the  stage.  Aftur  this  he 
made  a  long  secession  of  x^ne 
years  from  the  theatre,  during 
which  he  composed  some  of  his 
finest  masques  for  the  court,  and 
some  of  those  works  which  were 
irrecoverably  lost  in  the  fire  that 
consumed  his  study.  Meanwhile 
he  received  from  his  sovereign  a 
pension  of  100  marks,  which,  in 
courtesy,  has  been  called'  making 
him  poet  laureat.  The  title,  titt 
then  gratuitously  assumed,  has 
been  s^nce  appropriated  to  hU  suc- 
cessors in  th(s  pension. 

The  port's  journey  to  Scotland 
^        ^  (1617), 
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(1617),  awakens  many  pleasing 
r^cdllettionsy  when  we  conceive 
Mm  anticipating  his  welcome  a- 
ttiorts  a  people  who  might  be 
px^oud  of  a  share  in  his  ancestrr, 
and  setting  out,  with  manly 
Mtengthy  on  a  journey  of  400 
toiles,  on  foot.  We  are  assured, 
by  one  who  saw  him  in  Scotland, 
thkt  he  was  treated  with  respect 
and  affection  among  the  nobility 
and  gfehtry,  nor  was  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Scotland  lost  upon  his 
fkncy.  Frdm  the  poem  which  he 
meditated  on  Lochlomond,  it  is 
seen  that  he  looked  on  it  with  a 
poet's  eye^  But,  unhappily,  the 
xheagre  anecdotes  of  Dnjmmond 
hare  made  this  event  of  his  life 
too  prominent  by  the  over-impor- 
tance which  has  been  attached 
to  them.  Dfnmmond,  a  smooth 
and  sober  gentleman,  seems  to 
hscve  disliked  Jonson's  indulgence 
in  that  conviviality  which  Ben  had 
shax'ed  with  his  Fletcher  and  Shak- 
iipear^  at  the  Mermaid.  In  con- 
sequence of  those  anecdotes,  Jon- 
son^  memory  has  l>een  damned 
for  brutality,  and  Drummond's 
fdr  berfidy.  Jonson  drank  freely 
At  nawthoniden,  and  talked  big 
—things  neither  incredible  nor 
nnpardoii^ble.  Drummond*s  per- 
fidy amounted  to  writing  a  letter, 
beginning  Sir,  with  one  very  kind 
sentence  m  it,  to  the  man  whom 
be  bad  described  unfavourably  in 
a  private  memorandum,  which 
he  never  meant  for  publication. 
As  to  Drummond's  decoying 
Jonson  under  his  roof  with  any 
premeditated  design  on  his  repil- 
tation,  no  one  can  seriously  be- 
lieve it. 

By  the  rontiilued  kindness  of 
king  Jatnes,  our  poet  was  some 
years  after  pi^sented  with  the  re- 
versionary grant  of  the  mastership 
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of  the  revels  but,  from  wMcb  he 
derived  no  ad vantage,as  theincom- 
bent,  sir  Jehn  Astley,  survived 
him.  It  fell,  however,  to  the 
poet's  son,  by  the  permission  lof 
Charles  I.  King  James,  in  tbe 
contemplation  of  his  laureates 
speedy  accession  to  this  office,  wiEit 
desirous  of  conferring  on  him  the 
rank  of  knighthood ;  but  Jonson 
was  unwilling  to  accept  the  di- 
stinction, and  prevailed  on  some 
of  his  friends  about  the  comt  to 
dissuade  the  monarch  from  his 
purpose.  After  the  death  of  his 
patron  Ja!mes,  necessity  brought 
him  again  upon  the  theatre,  and 
he  produced  the  Staple  of  N^Ws» 
a  comedy  of  no  ordinary  mcfrlt. 
Two  evils  Were  at  this  tilne  raprd- 
ly  gaining  on  hito, 

«  DiaesM  asd  poveHy,  fell  iMtk.** 

He  was  attacked  by  the  pal^riy  'in 
I625f  and  had  also  k  tendency  to 
dropsj,  togeilher  with  a  scotbiiAc 
afl^ction  inherent  from  hrs  jotifht 
which  pressed  upon  the  decsiyitig 
powers  of  his  constitution.  Frotai 
the  first  stroke  of  the  palsy  be 
gradually  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  write,  in  the  following 
year,  the  antimasque  of  SophieL 
Fdr  the  three  succeeding  yeai-s 
his  biographer  suspects  that  the 
court  had  ceased  to  call  upon 
him  for  his  customary  contribu- 
tions, a  circumstance  which  mn%t 
have  aggravated  his  poverty;  and 
his  salary,  it  appears,  was  irregu- 
larly paid.  Meanwhile  his  tnnr- 
mities  increased,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  his  room.  In  these 
circumstances  he  produced  his 
New  Inn,  a  comedy  that  was 
driven  from  the  stage  with  violent 
hostility.  The  epilogue  to  this 
piece  forms  a  mehtncholy  contrast 
to  the  tone  of  his  former  addresses 

to 
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to  the  audience*  He  "whom 
the  morning  saw  so  great  and 
high*,"  was  now  so  humble  as  to 
speak  of  his  "  faint  and  faultering 
tongue,  and  of  his  brain  set  round 
with  pain."  An  allusion  to  the 
king  and  aueen  in  the  same  epi- 
logue, awoke  the  slumbering  kind- 
ness of  Charles,  who  instantly  sent 
him  100/*  and  in  compliance  with 
.  the  poet's  request,  also  converted 
the  100  marks  of  his  salary  into 
pounds,  and  added,  of  his  own 
accord,  a  yearly  tierce  of  canary, 
Jonson's  favourite  wine.  His 
majesty's  injunctions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  masques  for  the  court 
were  also  renewed,  till  they  were 
discontinued  at  the  suggestion  of 
Inijgo  Jones,  who  preferred  the 
assistance  of  one  Aurelian  Town- 
send  to  that  of  Jonson,  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  those  entertainments. 
His  means  of  subsistence  were 
now,  perhaps,  both  precariously 
supplied,  and  imprudently  expend- 
ed. .  The  city,  from  whom  he 
had  always  received  a  yearly  al- 
lowance of  100  nobles,  by  way  of 
securing  his   assistance  m  their 

?ageants,  withdrew  tlieir  pension. 
le  was  compelled  by  poverty  to 
supplicate  the  lord  treasurer  Wes- 
ton for  relief.  On  the  rumour  of 
his  necessities,  assistance  came  to 
him  from  various  quarters,  and 
from  none  more  liberally  than 
from  the  earl  of  Newcastle.  On 
these  acid  other  timely  bounties 
his  sickly  existence  was  propt  up 
to  accomplish  two  more  comedies, 
the  Magnetic  Lady,  which  ap- 
peared in  16S2,  and  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  which  came  ont  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  last  of  these, 
the  last,  indeed,  of  his  dramatic 
career,  he  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce  some    ridicule    on    Inigo 


Jones,  through  the  machmery  oT 
a  puppet-show.  Jones  had  di- 
stinguished himself  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Magnetic  Lady, 
by  his  boisterous  dertsion.  The 
attempt  at  retaliation  y/ms  more 
natural  than  dignified  ;  but  the 
court  prevented  it,  and  witnessed 
the  representation  of  the  play  at 
Whitehall  with  coldness.  What- 
ever humour  its  manners  might 
contain,  was  such  as  courtiers 
were  not  likely  to  understand. 

In  the  spring  of  1634  Charles 
visited  Scotland,  and  on  the  road 
was  entertained  by  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  with  all  the  luxury  and 
pageantry  of  loyal  hospitality.  To 
grace  the  entertainment,  Jonson 
sent,  in  grateful  obedience  to  his 
benefactor  the  earl,  a  little  inter- 
lude, entitled.  Love's  Welcome 
at  Welbeck,  and  another  of  the 
same  kind  for  the  king  and  queen's 
reception  at  Bolsover.  In  dispatch- 
ing the  former  of  these  to  his  no- 
ble patron^r  the  poet  alludes  to  his 
past  bounties,  which  had  "  fallen, 
like  the  dew  of  heave»,  on  hts 
necessities." 

In  hisunfinished  pastoral  drama 
of  the  Sad  Shepherd,  his  biogra- 
pher traces  one  bright  and  sunny 
ray  that  broke  through  the  gloom 
of  his  setting  days.  Amongst 
his  papers  were  found  the  plot  and 
opening  of  a  domestic  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Mortimer  earl  of 
March,  together  with  the  disco- 
veries and  Grammar  of  the  En- 
glish tongue,  works  contsuning, 
no  doubt,  the  philological  and 
critical  reflections  of  more  vigo- 
rous years,  but  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  must  have  continued 
to  write  till  he  was  near  his  disso- 
lution. That  event  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  August,  16S7. 
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Robert  Burns. 

Robert  Bums  was  bom  near 
the  town  of  Ayr,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  ^'  Alloa's  auld 
haunted  kirk/'  in  a  clay  cottage, 
which  his  father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer  and  gardener,  had  built 
with  his  own  hands.  A  part  of 
this  humble  edifice  gave  way  when 
the  poet  was  but  a  few  days  old  ; 
and  his  mother  and  be  were  car- 
ried, at  midnight,  through  the 
storm,  to  a  neighbour's  house  that 
gave  them  shelter.  After  having 
received  some  lessons  in  his  child- 
liood,  from  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village  of  Alloa,  he  was,  at 
seven  years  of  age,  put  under  a 
teacher  of  the  n^me  of  Murdoch, 
who  instructed  him  in  reading  and 
English  grammar.  This  good 
snan,  who  is  still  alive,  and  a 
teacher  of  languages  in  London, 
boasts,  with  a  very  natural  triumph, 
of  having  accurately  instructed 
3ums  in  the  first  principles  of 
composition.  At  such  an  age, 
Burns's  study  of  principles  could 
not  be  very  profound ;  yet  it  is 
due  to  his  early  instructor  to  ob- 
serve, that  his  prose  style  is  more 
accurate  than  we  should  expect 
even  from  the  vigour  of  an  untu- 
tored mind,  and  such  as  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  early  initiated  in  the  rules  of 
grammar.  His  father's  removal 
to  another  farm  in  Ayrshire,  at 
Mount  Oliphant,  unfortunately  de- 
prived him  of  the  benefit  of  Mur- 
doch as  an  instructor,  after  he  had 
been  about  two  years  under  his 
care ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  re* 
ceived  no  other  lessons  than  those 
which  his  father  gave  him  in  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  when  he  in- 
structed his  family  by  the  fireside 
of  their  cottage  in  winter  evenings. 


About  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
sent,  during  a  part  of  the  summer, 
to  the  parish-school  in  Dalryrople» 
in  order  to  improve  his  hand- 
writing. In  the  ioUowing  year  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  passing  se- 
veral weeks  with  his  old  friend 
Murdoch,  with  whose  assistance 
he  began  to  study  French  with  in- 
tense ardour  and  assiduity.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  that  language,  though  it 
was  wonderful,  considering  his  op- 
portunities, was  necessarily  slight; 
yet  it  was  in  showing  this  accom- 
plishment alone,  that  Bums's  weak- 
ness ever  took  the  shape  of  vanity. 
One  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him 
into  the  company  of  a  French  lady, 
remarked,  with  surprise,  that  he 
attempted  to  converse  with  her  in 
her  own  tongue.  Their  French, 
however,  was  soon  found  to  be 
almost  mutually  unintelligible.  As 
far  as  Burns  could  make  himself 
understood,  he  unfortunately  of- 
fended the  foreign  lady.  He  meant 
to  tell  her,  that  she  was  a  charm- 
ing person,  and  delightful  in  con- 
versation; but  expressed  himself 
so  as  to  ajppear  to  her  to  mean,  that 
she  was  fond  of  speaking :  to  which 
the  Gallic  dame  indignantly  re- 
plied, that  it  was  quite  as  common 
for  poets  to  be  impertinent,  as  for 
women  to  be  loquacious. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  re- 
ceived a  few  months'  instruction 
in  land-surveying.— Such  is  the 
scanty  history  of  his  education, 
which  is  interesting  simply  because 
its  opportunities  were  so  few  and 
precarious,  and  such  as  only  a 
gifted  mind  could  have*  turned  to 
any  account. 

Of  his  early  reading,  he  tells  us, 
that  a  life  of  Hannibal,  which  Mur- 
doch gave  him  when  a  boy,  raised 
the  first  stirrings  of  his  entnusiasm ; 
and,  he  adds,  with  his  own  fervid 
expres- 
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ctpre$sion,  <'that  the  life  of  sir 
William  Wallace  poured  a  tide  of 
Scottish  prejudices  into  his  veins, 
t^^ich  would  boil  along^ there  till 
the  floodgates  of  life  -were  shut  in 
eternal  rest.'*  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  had  read  some  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  the  works  of  Pope 
and  Addison,  and  of  the  Scottish 
poets  Ramsay  and  Fergusson. 
"From  the  volumes  of  Locke,  Ray, 
Derham,  and  Stackhouse,  he  also 
imbibed  a  smattering  of  natural 
"history  and  theology ;  but  his  bro- 
ther assures  us,  that  until  the  time 
of  his  being  known  as  an  author, 
he  continued  to  be  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  most  eminent 
of  bur  English  writers.  Thanks 
.to  the  songs  and  superstition  of 
Ills  native  country,  his  genius  had 
some  fostering  aliments,  which 
perhaps  the  study  of  classical  au- 
thors might  have  led  him  to  neg- 
lect. His  inspiration  grew  up 
like  the  flower,  which  owes  to  hea- 
ven, in  a  barren  soil,  a  natural 
beauty  and  wildness  ©f  fragrance 
that  would  be  spoilt  by  artificial 
culture.  He  learned  an  infinite 
number  of  old  ballads,  from  hear- 
ing his  mother  sing  them  at  her 
wheel ;  and  he  was  instructed  in 
all  the  venerable  heraldry  of  de- 
vils and  witches  by  an  ancient  wo- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  "  the 
SyhttVme  nurse  of  his  musey*  who 
.  probably  first  imparted  to  him  the 
story  of  Tam  o'Shanter.  "  Sonc: 
was  his  favorite  and  first  pursuit." 
••  The  song-book,"  he  says,  "  was 
toy  vade  mecum :  I  pored  over  it 
constantly,  driving  my  cart,  or 
walking  to  labour."  It  would  be 
pleasing  to  dwell  on  this  era  of  his 
youthful  sensibility,  if  his  life  had 
been  happy ;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise. .  fie  was  the  eldest  of  a  fa- 
milyi  buffeted  by  misfortunes,  toil- 


ing beyOnd'their  strength,  andlir- 
ing  without  the  support  of  animal 
food.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
used  to  thresh  in  his  fatlier's  bami 
and,  at  fifteen,  was  the  principal 
labourer  on  the  farm.  After  the 
tdils  of  the  day,  he  usually  sunk 
in  the  evening  into  dejection  of 
spirits,  and  was  afllicted  with  dull 
headachs,  the  joint  result  of  an* 
xiety,  low  diet, and  fatigue.  "This ' 
kind  of  life,"  (he  says)  "the  cheer- 
less gloom  of  a  hermit,  and  the  toil 
of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to 
tny  sixteenth  year,  when  love  made 
me  a  poet.*'  The  object  of  his 
first  attachment  was  a  highland 
girl,  named  Mary  CampbcfU,  who 
was  his  fellow-reaper  in  the  same 
harvest-field.  She  died  very  young ; 
and  when  Burns  heard  of  her  death, 
he  was  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  ot 
suffering  much  beyond  what  even 
his  keen  temperament  was  accus- 
tomed to  feel.  Nor  does  beseem 
ever  to  have  forgotten  her.  His 
verses  "To  Mary  in  Heaven;" 
bis  invocation  to  the  star  that  rose 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  death.;  his 
description  of  the  landscape  that 
was  the  scene  of  their  day  of  love 
and  parting  vows,  **  where  flowers 
sprang  wanton  to  bepress'd;"  the 
whole  luxury  and  exquisite  pas- 
sion of  that  strain,  evince  that  her 
image  had  siu-vived  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  himself. 

From  bis  seventeenth  to  bts 
twenty-fourth  year  he  lived,  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  on  another 
farm  in  Ayrshire,  at  Lochlea,  to 
which  they  had  removed  from 
Mount  Oliphant.  During  that  pe- 
riod his  brother  Gilbert  and  he;, 
besides  labouring  for  their  father, 
took  a  part  of  3ie  land  on  their 
own  account,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  flax ;  and  this  speculation 
induced  Robert  to  attempt  esta- 
blishing 
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Mishmg  himself  in  the  business  of   try,  he  happily  thought  of  pubhdi- 
flax-dressing,  in  the  neighbouring    ing  a  collection  of  his  poems.  By 
'■'  *k      .*         ,1.1       th^s  publication  he  gained  about 

20L,  which  seasonably  saved  him 
from  indenting. himself  as  a  ser- 
vant, fot  want  of  money  to  pro- 
cure a  passage.  With  nine  guineas 
out  of  this  5um  he  had  taken  a 
steerage  passage  in  the  Clyde  for 
Jamaica  j  and  to  avoid  the  terrors 
of  a  jail,  he  had  been  for  some 
time  skulking  from  covert  to  co- 
He  had  taken  a  last  leave 


town  of  Irvine.  But  the  unhealthi 
ness  of  tlie  business,  and  the  acci- 
dental misfortune  of  his  shop  tak- 
ing fire,  induced  htm,  at  the  end  of 
six  nidnths,  to  abandon  it.  Whilst 
his  father's  affairs  were  growing 
desperate  at  Lochlea,  the  poet  and 
his  brother  had  taken  a  different 
farm  on  their  own  account,  as  an 
asylu'^'  for  the  family  in  case  of 
the  W(.rst ;  but,  from  unfavourable 
seasons  and  a  bad  soil,  this  specu- 
lation proved  also  unfortunate,  and 
•was  given  up.  By  this  time  Burns 
had  formed  his  connexion  with 
Jane  Armour,  who  was  afterwards 
his  wife,  a  connexion  which  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  at  the 
moment  when  the  ruinous  state  of 
his  affairs  had  determined  him  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  to'  seek  his 
fortune  in  Jamaica.  He  had  even 
engaged  himself  as  assistant  over- 
seer to  a  plantation.  He  proposed, 
howeveri  to  legalise  the  private 
contract  of  marriage  which  he  had 
made  with  Jane ;  and,  though  he 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  leaving 
her  behind  him,  he  trusted  to  bet- 
ter days  for  their  being  re-united. 
But  the  parents  of  Jane  were  un- 
filing to  dispose  of  her  to  a  hus- 
band who  was  thus  to  be  separated 
from  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
renounce  the  informal  marriage. 
Bums  also  agreed,  to  dissolve  die 
connexion,  though  deeply  wound 


vert. 

of  his  friends,  and  had  composed 
the  last  song  which  he  thought  he 
should  ever  measure  to  Caledoniaf  , 
when  the  contents  of  a  letter,  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  to 
one  of  his  friends,  describing  the 
encouragement  which  an  edition 
of  his  poems  wOuld  be  likely  to 
receive  in  the  Scottish  capital,  sud- 
denly lighted  up  all  his  prospects* 
and  detamed  him  from  embarking. 
«  I  immediately  posted,"  he  says, 
*^  to  Edinburgh,  without  a  single 
acquaintance  or  letter  of  introduc* 
tion.  The  baneful  stav,  which  bad 
so  long  slied  its  blasting  influence 
on  my  zenith,  for  once  made  a  re- 
volution to  the  nadir.*' 

Though  he  speaks  of  having  had 
no  acquaintance  in  Edinburgh,  he 
had  been  previously  introduced  in 
Ayrshire  to  lord  Daer,  to  profes- 
sor Stewart,  and  to  several  respect- 
able individuals,  by  the  reputation 
which  the  first  edition  of  his  poems 
had  acquired.  He  arrived  in  Edin- 


ed  at  the  apparent  willingness  of   burgh  in  1786,  and  his  reception 
his  mistress  to  ^ve  him  up,  and    there  was  more  like  an  agreeable 


overwhelmed  with  feelings  of  the 
most  distracting  nature.  He  now 
prepared  to  embark  for  Jamaica, 
^bere  his  first  situation  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  that  of 
a  negro-driver,  when,  before  bid- 
ding a  last  adieu  to  his  native  coun- 


chan^e  of  fortune  in  a  romance* 
than  like  an  event  in  ordinary  life. 
His  company  was  every  where 
sought  for ;  and  it  was  soon  found* 
that  the  admiration  which  his  poe- 
trv  had  excited  was  but  a  part  of 
what  was  due  to  the  general  emi- 
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nence  of  his  mental  faculties*  His 
natural  eloquence,  and  his  warm 
and  social  heart  expanding  under 
the  influenceof  prosperitj*— whichy 

'  with  all  the  pride  of  genius,  re- 
tained a  quick  and  versatile  sym- 
pathy with  every  variety  of  human 
character-^made  him  equally  fas- 
cinating in  the  most  refined  and 
convivial  societies.     For  a  while 

'  he  reigned  the  fashion  and  idol  of 
his  native  capital. 

The  profits  of  his  new  edition 
enabled  him,  iii  the  succeeding 
year|17B7i  to  make  a  tour  through 

'  a  considerable  extent  both  of  me 
south  and  north  of  Scotland.  The 
friend  who  accompanied  him  in 
this  excursion  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing description  of  the  impressions 
which  he  saw  produced  in  Bums's 
mind  from  some  of  the  romantic 

»  scenery  which  they  visited.  "When 

•  we  came'*  (he  says)  "to  a  rustic 

•  hut  on  the  river  Till,  where  the 
stream  descends  in  a  noble  water- 
fall, and  is  surrounded  by  a  woody 
precipice,  that  commands  a  most 

•  beautiful  view  of  its  course,  he 
•threw  himself  on  a  heathy-seat, 

and  gave  himself  up  to  a  tender^ 

.  abstracted,  and  voluptuous  indul- 

'  gence  of  imagination.''    It  may 

i  Secenceived  with^what  enthusiasm 

lieviiited  the  grave  of  king  Robert 

Broce« 

After  he  had  been  caressed  and 
diatiiigui^d  so  much  in  Edin- 
bnigh,  k  was  natural  to  anticipate 
that  dunong  tlie  many  individuals 
of  pubKc  lafiuenceand  respectabi- 
.lityy  who  had  countenanced  his 
genius,  some  means  might  have 
been  devised  to  secure  to  him  a 
.  competent  livelihood  in  a  proper 
ttadon  of  society*  It  was  probably 
widi  this  hope  in  his  mind  that  he 
retttraed  to  Edinburgh  after  his 
summer  excursion ;  and^  unfortu- 


nately for  his  habits,  spent  the  w(b- 
ter  of  1788  in  accepting  a  round  of 
convivial  invitations.  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  north  was  not  then 
what  it  now  is.  Refinement  had 
not  yet  banished  to  the  tavern  the 
custom  of  bumper-toasts,  and  of 
pressing  the  bottle ;  and  the  master 
of  the  house  was  not  thought  very 
hospitable  unless  the  majority  of 
his  male  guests,  at  a  regular  party, 
were  at  least  half  mtoxicated* 
Bums  was  invited  and  importuned 
to  those  scenes  of  dissipation  ;  and 
beset  at  least  as  much  by  the  de* 
sire  of  others  to  enjoy  his  society 
when  he  was  exhilarated,  as  by  his 
own  facility  to  lend  it,  he  pro- 
bably deluded  his  own  reflections, 
by  imagining  that  in  every  fresh 
excess  he  was  acquiring  a  new 
friend,  or  attaching  one  already 
acquired.  But  with  all  the  admi- 
ration and  declarations  of  personal 
friendship  which  were  lavished  on 
him,  the  only  appointment  that 
could  be  obtained  for  him,  ^as 
that  of  an  officer  of  excise.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  acquired  a  rdisfa 
for  a  new  and  over-excited  state  of 
life.  He  had  been  expected  to 
shme  in  every  society ;  and,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  **had  been  too 
of  (en  obliged  to  give  his  company 
a  slice  of  his  constitution."  Ac 
least  he  was  so  infatuated  as  to 
think  so.  He  had  now  to  go  back 
to  the  sphere  of  society  from  which 
he  had  emerged,  wii  every  pre- 
paratory circumstance  to  render 
him  discontented  with  it,  that  the 
most  ingenious  cruelty  could  have 
devised. 

After  his  appointment  to  the 
.  office  of  a  ganger,  he  took  a  £sirm 
at  EUisland,  on  die  banks  of  the 
Nith,  and  settled  in  conjugal  union 
with  his  Jane.  But  here  his  os- 
happy  distraction  between  twoem- 
ploymcBU, 
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plo^rmentSi  and  hi»  mode  of  life  as 
an  ezciftcman^  which  made  the 
pabh'c-house  hts  frequent  abode^ 
and  his  f  itijOfues  a  temptation  to 
excesses,  had  so  bad  an  influence  on 
his  affairs,  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  and  a  half  he  sold  his  stock, 
and  gave  up  his  farm.  Bjr  pro- 
motion in  theexcise,his  income  had 
risen  to  70/.  a^year,  and  with  only 
this  income  in  immediate  prospect, 
he  repaired  to  Dumfries,  the  new 
place  of  duty  that  was  assigned  to 
him  by  the  board  of  commissioners, 
Herenis  intemperatehabits  became 
confirmed,  and  his  conduct  and 
conversation  grew  daily  more  un- 
^arded.  Times  of  political  ran- 
cour had  also  arrived,  in  which  he 
-was  too  ardent  a  spirit  to  preserve 
Tieutrality.  He  took  the  popular 
side,  and  became  exposed  to  charges 
of  disloyalty.  He  spumed,  indeed, 
at  those  charges,  and  wrote  a  very 
spirited  explanation  of  his  princi- 
ples. But  his  political  conversa* 
tions  had  been  reported  to  the 
board  of  excise,  and  it  required 
the  interest  of  a  powerful  friend  to 
support  him  in  the  humble  situa- 
tion which  he  held.  Itwas  at  Dum*- 
fries  that  he  wrote  the  finest  of  his 
songs  fot  Thomson's  <*Music^ 
Collection,^'  and  dated  maigr  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  his  letters. 

In  the  winter  of  1795  his  con- 
stitution, broken  by  cares,  irregu- 
larities, and  passions,  fell  into  a 
japid  decline.  The  summer  re- 
tamed  ;  but  only  to  shine  on  his 
sickness  and  bis  grave.  In  July  his 
mind  wandered  into  delirium  { and, 
in  the  same  month,  a  fever,  'on  the 
fourth  day  of  its  continuance, 
dosed  his  life  and  sufferings,  in  bis 
thirty-eighth  year. 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of 
Bunis,  be  lived  unstained  by  a 
mMn or  dishonest  action«  To  have 


died  without  debt,  after  supporting 
H  family  on  70/-  a  year,  bespeaks, 
after  all,  but  little  of  the  spend- 
thrift. That  income,  on  account 
of  his  incapacity  to  perform  his 
duty,  was  even  reduced  to  one 
half  of  its  amount,  at  the  period 
of  his  dying  sickness ;  and  humU 
Hating  threats  of  punishment,  for 
opinions  uttered  in  the  confi- 
dence of  priTateconversation,were 
among  the  last  returns  which  the 
government  of  Scotland  made  to 
the  man,  whose  genius  attaches 
agreeable  associations  to  the  name 
of  his  country. 

His  death  seemed  to  efface  the 
recollection  of  his  faults,  and  of 
political  differences,  still  harder  to 
be  forgotten.  All  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Dumfries  attended 
his  funeral,  whilst  the  volunteersof 
the  city,  and  two  regiments  of  na* 
tive  fencibles,  attended  with  so- 
lemn music,  and  paid  military  ho* 
nours  at  the  grave  of  their  iUustri* 
Ous  countryman. 

Bums  has  given  an  elixir  of  life 
to  his  native  dialect.  The  Scottish 
«Tam  o*  Shanter'*  will  b^read 
as  long  as  any  English  production 
of  the  same  century.  The  im- 
pression of  his  genius  is  deep  and 
universal ;  and,  viewing  him  mere- 
ly as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  regret  connected  with  his 
name,  than  that  his  productions, 
with  all  their  merit,  fall  short  of 
the  talents  which  he  possessed. 
That  he  never  attempted  any  great 
work  of  fiction  or  invention,  may 
be  partly  traced  to  ^the  cast  of  his 
genius,  and  partly  to  his  circum- 
stances and  defective  education* 
His  poetical  temperament  was  that 
of  fitful  transports,  rathet  than 
steady  inspiration.  Whatever  he 
might  have  written,  was  likely  to 
have  been  fraught  with  passion., 
D  2  Ther^ 
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There  is  always  enough  of  mierut 
in  life  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  a 
nan  of  genius;  hut  it  requires 
knowledge  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
his  imagstuuion.  Of  that  knowledge 
which  unrolls  the  di*rer5ities  of 
human  manners,  adventures,  and 
charactets  to  a  poet's  study,  he 
could  have  ho  great  share ;  al- 
though he  stamped  the  little  trea- 
sure which  he  possessed  in  the  mint- 
age of  sovereign  genius.  It  has  heen 
asserted,  that  he  received  all  the 
education  which  is  requisite  for  a 
poet :  he  had  learned  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic ;  and  he  had 
dipped  into  French  and  geometry. 
To  a  poet,  it  must  he  owned,  the 
three  last  of  those  acquisitions 
were  quite  superfluous.  His  edu- 
cation, it  is  also  affirmed,  was 
equal  to  Shakspeare's:  hut,  with^ 
out  intending  to  make  any  com- 
parison between  the  genius  of  the 
twt)  bards,  it  should  be  recollect- 
ed that  Shakspeare  lived  in  an  age 
within  the  verge  of  chivalry,  an 
age  overflowing  with  chivsurous 
and  romantic  reading ;  that  he  was 
led  by  his  vocation  to  have  daily 
recourse  to  that  kind  of  reading ; 
that  he  dwelt  on  the  spot  which 
gave  him  constant  access  to  it, 
and  was  in  habitual  intercoutse 
with  men  of  genius.  Bums,  after 
growing[  up  to  manhood  under 
toils  which  exhausted  his  physical 
framei  acquired  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  modem  books^  of  books 
tending  for  the  most  part  to  regu- 
late the  judgement  more  than  to 
exercise  the  fancy*  In  the  whole 
tract  of  his  reading,  there  seems  to 
be  litde  that  could  cherish  his  in- 
ventive faculties.  One  material 
of  poetry  he  certainly  possessed, 
independent  of  books,  in  the  le* 
gendary  superstitions  cf  his  native 
country.    But  with  all  that  he 


tells  us  of  his  early  We  of  those 
superstitions,  they  seem  to  have 
come  home  to  his  mind  with  so 
many  ludicrous  associations  of  tuU 
gar  tradition,  that  it  maybe  dooht- 
ed  if  he  could  have  turned  them  to 
account  in  an  elevated  work  of 
fiction.  Strongly  and  admirably 
as  he  paints  the  supernatural  in 
<«  Tam  o*  Shanter/*  yet  there,  as 
every  where  else,  he  makes  it  sub- 
servient to  comic  effect.  The  for- 
tuitous wildness  and  sweetness  of 
his  strains  may,  after  all,  set  aside 
every  regret  that  he  did  not  at- 
tempt more  superb  and  regular 
stmctures  of  £uicy.  He  describes, 
as  he  says,  the  sentiments  which  he 
saw  and  felt  in  himself  and  his 
rustic  compeers  around  him.  His 
page  is  a  lively  image  of  the  ecu- 
temporary  life  and  country  fix>m 
which  he  sprung.  He  brings  back 
old  Scotland  to  us  with  all  her 
homefelt  endearments,  her  simple 
customs,  her  festivities,  her  sturdy 
prejudices,  and  orthodox  zeal, 
witn  a  power  that  excites,  alter- 
nately, the  most  tender  and  mirth* 
ful  sensations.  After  the  full  ac- 
count of  his  pieces  which  Dr.  Cur- 
rie  has  given,  the  English  reader 
can  have  nodiing  new  to  learn  re- 
specting them.  On  one  power- 
fully comic  piece  Dr.  Currie  has 
not  disserted,  namely,  <*The  Holy 
Fsur.''  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
mention  the  humour  of  this  pro- 
duction, without  recommending 
its  subject.  Bums,  indeed,  only 
laughs  at  the  abuses  of  a  sacred 
institution ;  but  the  theme  was  of 
unsafe  ajiproachf  and  he  ought  to 
have  avoided  it« 

He  meets  us,  in  hiscompositiaos, 
undisguisedly  as  a  peasant.  At 
the  same  time,  hb  observations  go 
extensively  into  life,  like  those^  of 
a  man  who  felt  the  proper  dignity 
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of  human  nature  in  the  character 
of  a  peasant.  The  writer  of  some 
of  the  severest  strictures  that  ever 
have  been  passed  upon  his  poetry* 
conceives,  that  his  beauties  are  con- 
siderably de^ed  by  a  portion  of 
false  taste  and  vulgar  sentiment^ 
which  adhere  to  him  from  his  low 
education*That  fiums'seducation, 
or  rather  the  want  of  it,  excluded 
fcim  from  much  knowled^,  which 
plight  have  fostered  his  inventive 
ingenuity,  seems  to  be  dear ;  but 
his  circumstances  cannot  be  admit- 
ted to  have  communicated  vulga- 
rity to  the  tone  of  his  sentiments. 
They  have  not  the  sordid  taste  of 
low  condition.  It  is  objected  to 
him,  that  he  boasts  too  much  of 
his  own  independence;  but,  in 
reality,  this  boast  is  neither  fre- 
quent nor  obtrusive  :  and  it  is  in 
itself  the  expression  of  a  manly  and 
laudable  feeling.  So  far  from  caU- 
injg;  up  disa^eeable  recollections 
of]rusticity,his  sentiments  triumph, 
by  their  natural  energy,  over  those 
false  and  fastidious  distinctions 
which  the  mind  is  but  too  apt  to 
form  in  allotting  its  sympathies  to 
the  sensibilities  of  the  rich  and 
poor.  He  carries  us  into  the  hum- 
ble scenes  of  life,  not  to  malce  us 
dole  out  our  tribute  of  charitable 
compassion  to  paupers  and  cot- 
tagers, but  to  make  us  feel  with 
them  on  equal  terms,  to  make  us 
enter  into  their  passions  and  inter- 
ests, and  share  our  hearts  with 
them  as  with  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  human  species. 

He  is  taxed,  in  the  same  place, 
with  perpetually  affecting  to  de- 
ride the  virtues  of  prudence,  regu- 
Iarity,and  decency;  and  with  bemg 
imbued  with  the  sentimentality  of 

*  CritiqueonthecbanicterofBanU|inthc  Edlnbm^h  fUeview.  Article,  ^^mcir'j 
Cliques  o/^iorju* 
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German  novels.  Aoy  thing  move 
remote  from  German  sentiment 
than  Bums's  poetry  could  not  ea« 
sily  be  mentioned.  But  is  he  de- 
praved and  licentious  in  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  his  pieces  ?  The  overgenial 
freedom  of  a  few  assuredly  ought 
not  to  fix  this  character  upon  the 
whole  of  them.  It  is  a  charge 
which  we  should  hardly  expect  to 
see  preferred  against  the  author  of 
"The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.** 
He  is  the  enemy,  indeed,  ot  that 
selfish  and  niggardly  spirit  which 
shelters  itself  under  the  name  of 
prudence ;  but  that  pharisaical 
disposition  has  seldom  been  a  fz- 
vourite  with  poets.  Nor  should 
his  maxims,  which  inculcate  cha- 
rity and  candour  in  judging  of 
human  frailties,  be  interpreted  as 
a  serious  defence  of  them,  as  when 
he  says, 

'*  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 
Still  gentlier  sister  woman, 

.    Thougn  they  may  gang  a  kcnnan 
wrang; 
To  step  aside  is  human. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone* 

Each  spring  iu  various  bias.'* 

It  is  Still  more  surprising,  that  a 
critic,  capable  of  so  eloquently 
developing  the  traits  of  Bums's 
genius,  should  have  found  fault 
with  his  amatory  strains  for  want 
of  polish,  and  "  of  that  chivalrous 
tone  of  gallantry,  which  uniformly 
abases  itself  in  the  presence  of  the 
object  of  its  devotion."  Every 
reader  must  recall  abundance  of 
thoughts  in  his  love  songs,  to 
which  any  attempt  to  superadd  a 
tone  of  gsulantry  would  not  be 
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<*  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rose, 
Or  add  fresh  pafume  to  the  violet,*' 

but  to  debase  the  meta],  and  to 
take  the  odour  and  colour  from 
th«  flower.  It  is  exactly  this  su- 
periority to  •*  abasement '^  and  po- 
lish  which  is  the  charm  that  di- 
stinguishes Burns  from  the  herd  of 
erotic  sonesters,  from  the  days  of 
the  trobadours  to  the  present  time. 
He  wrote  from  impulses  more 
sincere  than  the  spirit  of  chivalry ; 
and  even  lord  Surrey  and  sir 
Philip  Sidney  are  cold  and  unin- 
teresting lovers  in  comparison 
with  the  rustic  Bums, 

The  praises  of  his  best  pieces  I 
have  abstained  from  re-echoing, 
as  there  is  no  epithet  of  admira- 
tion which  they  deserve  which  has 
Bot  be^n  bestowed  ut>on  thtm. 


One  point  roust  be  conceded  to 
the  strictures  on  his  poetry,  to 
which  I  havealready  alluded;  that 
his  personal  satire  was  fierce  and 
acrimonious*  I  am  not,  how- 
.ever,  disposed  to  consider  his  at- 
tacks on  Rumble  John,  and  Holy 
Willie,  as  destitute  of  wit ;  and 
his  poem  on  the  clerical  settle- 
ments at  Kilmarnock,  blends  a 
good  deal  of  ingenious  metapbor 
with  his  accustomed  humour* 
Even  viewing  him  as  a  satirist, 
the  last  and  humblest  light  in 
which  he  can  be  regarded  as  a 
poet,  it  may  still  be  said  of  him, 

*f  His  style  wu  witty,  tbovf^  it  hmi 

some  gall; 
Something  he  mig^t  Jwvf  : 
to  m9J  aU." 
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THE  remark  with  which  we 
introduced  this  portion  of  the 
New  Annual  Register  last  year, 
applies  with  equal  justice  and  truth 
to  the  year  1819.  Travels  are  a 
more  numerous  species  of  publi- 
cations than  works  of  any  other 
description.  Besides  more  general 
and  permanent  causes  and  reasons 
which  would  operate  to  produce 
this  circumstance,  there  are  others 
of  a  particular  and  temporary  na^ 
ture,  of  which  we  shall  take  a  slight 
and  cursory  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  for  nearly  a  (quarter  of  a 
century  the  inhabitants  of  this  em* 
pire  could  not  indulge  that  fond- 
ness for  visiting  foreign  countries, 
for  which  they  have  always  been 
distinguished :  the  revolutionary 
war  with  France,  so  different  in 
its  nature  from  all  preceding  wars* 
absolutely  precluded  them  from 
visiting  Prance,  or  any  part  of  the 
continent  over  which  France  exer- 
cised authority ;  or,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  preclude  them,  it  at 
least  rendered  travelling  danger*- 
ous,  or  highly  uncomfortable  and 
unsafe ;  and  deprived  it  of  most 
of  those  sources  of  pleasure  or  in^ 
formation  for  whicn  it  is  usually 
ondertaketo.  Hence  travels  abroad 
were  rare  during  the  revolution^ 
aiy  war,  whereas  travels  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  were  more  fre- 
quent and  common.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  our  own  country, 
particQlarly  the  more  remote  and 


less  known  parts  of  it,  such  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  often 
visited ;  and  an  acquaintance  was 
formed  with  them,  to  which,  to 
our  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  southern  and  more  highly^ 
favoured  districts  of  Britain  nad. 
hitherto  been  strangers. 

In  the  second  (Sace,  after  the 
termination  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  a  strong  curiosity  and  inter- 
est were  naturally  excited  to  ascer- 
tain by  personal  observation,  in- 
quiry, and  survey,  what  actual 
changes  had  been  brought  about 
m  France,  and  in  those  countries 
which  she  had  overrun,  by  the  new 
principles  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment to  which  th^y  had  been  so 
long  subject.  From  this  cause  it 
happened,  that  immediately  after 
the  peace,  and,  indeed^  almost  to 
the  present  time,  such  immense 
crowds  of  people  have  passed  over 
to  the  continent,  particularly  ta 
France. 

Lastly>  (not  to  enumerate  othe# 
causes,  so  obvious  that  they  need 
not  be  pointed  out,) the  habits  an4 
facilities  of  composition,  w^ich 
nearly  all  people  above  the  lowest 
classes  now  enjoy ;  and  the  oorre* 
sp(  indmg  habits  of  reading,  which 
are  now  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  society,  have  con* 
tribttted  essentially  to  inundate  fbe 
literary  world  with  books  of  tra- 
vels.   The  very  facility  of  com* 
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position^  by  which  the  present  age 
is  distinguished,  united  with  the 
universal  fondness  for  reading,  for 
which  it  is  equally  distinguished, 
has  rendered  writers  and  readers 
much  less  fastidious  than  they 
used  to  be:  a  century  ago,  to  pub- 
lish a  book  was  a  presumptuous 
and  arduous  undertaking ;  now, 
almost  every  body  «— especially, 
every  body  who  has  travelled— 
deems  himself  fully  adequate  to 
the  task.  A  century  ago,  if  as  many 
books  had  been  publidied  as  are 
at  present,  readers  would  not  have 
been  found  for  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  exactly  true  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  widi  respect  to  mer* 
chandize  produced  by  bodily  la- 
bour, that  the  demand  for  books 
has  been  increased  by  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  article ;  for  the 
price  pf  books  has  increased  almost 
m  the  same  ratio  as  their  number. 
It  might  be  supposed  and  ex- 
pected, that  the  present  age,  hav- 
ing been  favoured  with  so  many 
books  of  travels  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  would  now  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  sdmost 
evei^  part ;  especially  when  we 
take  into  account  the  facilities  and 
$id vantages  (pointed  out  in  our  last 
volume)  which  travellers  of  the 
present  day  enjoy  over  those  of 
any  preceding  period.  We  of  this 
age  certainly  are  better  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  the  world  than 
our  forefathers  were;  but  not  near- 
ly  so  mpch  more  as  the  great  in- 
pnAse  of  books  of  travels  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose.  The  re- 
mark that  has  been  applied  to  books 
of  the  present  age  generally,  may 
be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety 
jind  force  to  books  of  travels  i  few 
q[  them  seem  destined  to  become 
ibtandard  works:  they  are  generally 
(|)\iUisbed.  in  4  splendid  and  ejc* 


pensive  manner  in  quarto,  and 
sold  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
quarto  edition  is  pnncipally  bought 
by  those  who  adorn  and  fill  their 
libraries  with  such  books.  A  se* 
cond  edition,  in  the  more  humble 
and  less  expensive  form  of  octavo, 
is  then  published  ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  tliis  edition  satisfies  the 
public  curiosity,  so  that  within  a 
very  few  years,  the  work  is  as.littk 
heard  of  or  asked  for,  as  if  it  had 
been  published  half  a  century. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  With 
respect  to  books  of  travels,  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  cause  peculiar  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  cause  which 
operates  on  them  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  works  of  the  present 
age.  They  are  written  by  men 
not  qualified  for  the  task: — ar per- 
son has  been  abroad  for  a  few 
months  ;  he  went,  most  probably 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country  into  which  he  travelled, 
and  uninformed  of  the  points  on 
which  he  ought  to  make  observa* 
tiom  and  inquiries,  and  also  of 
what  had  been  previously  written 
on  it.  Thus  destitute  of  the  neces-i 
sary  preparation,  he  adds  to  his. 
incompetency  by  the  rapidity 
with  wMch  he  travels,  by  trusts 
ing  to  what  he  hears,  instead  of 
his  own  observations ;  and,  on  hi& 
return,  he  enlarges  his  few,  scanty, 
and  erroneous  notes  into  the  bulk 
of  a  good  sized  volume,  by  con^ 
suiting  and  extracung  (rom  the 
works  of  previous  travellers. 

We  are  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing books  of  travels  are  issuing 
from  the  press  in  such  constant 
and  regular  succession,  as  almost 
to  render  it  impossible,  even  for 
the  man  who  has  noticing  else  to 
do,  to  read  tliem  diligently  and 
attentively,  still  without  stsuidard 
books  of  travels  ia  many  mterest^ 
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ing  parts  of  the  world.  It  may 
seem  unjust,  fastidious,  and  even 
absurd,  to  contend,  that  even  with 
respect  to  Italy,  our  books  of  tra- 
vels are  deficient ;  and  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  so.  We  have,  to  be 
sure,  information  as  minute  and 
various  as  it  possibly  can  be,  on 
the  subject  of  the  antiquities  and 
paintings  of  Italy  ;  but  there  are 
still  materials  for  a  very  good 
work  on  its  statistics,  agriculture, 
and  the  habits  and  manners,  a,nd 
political  condition  of  its'  inhabi- 
tants. Indeed  the  points  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  in  reference  to 
Italy,  are  those  which,  with  na- 
tural history  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  would  constitute  a 
rich  harvestfor  travellers  in  almost 
everv  country  of  the  world.  None 
of  tnese*--statistics,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  habits^ 
manners,  political  condition,  na- 
tural history,  particularly  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  climate, — have 
been  attended  to  by  travellers  as 
their  importance  demands. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  books 
of  travels  in  France,  which  have 
been  poured  from  the  press  in  such 
abundance  within  these  last  five 
years,  we  have  not  one  that  can 
be  compared,  either  with  respect 
to  the  information  it  conveys,  or 
to  the  interesting  manner  in  which 
that  information  is«given,  to  Ar- 
diur  Young's  Travels  in  1787, 
9f  and  9.  We  have  another  stan- 
dard book  of  travels  regarding 
Spain — we  allude  to  Townshend's 
Travels  in  Spain.  So  far  as  in- 
formation goes,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  Young's  Travels  in  France, 
though  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
destitute  of  that  interest^  which 
Mr.  Youne  has  infused  into  his 
"work,  by  his  lively  manner,  and 
the  insight  wbicb  he  has  given  his 


readers  into  his  own  feelings  and 
!^entiments. 

The  two  great  and  character- 
istic faults  ofmodem  travels  con- 
sist in  the  trifling  incidents  which 
they  relate,  and  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  some  or  all  of  the  to^ 
pics  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded. It  is  true,  that  national 
as  well  as  individual  character 
often  appears  more  distinctly  and 
forcibly  in  trifling  acts  and  com- 
mon situations,  than  on  more  im- 
portant and  rare  occasions ;  but 
it  requires  great  judgement  and 
good  sense  to  select  only  such 
trifling  acts  and  common  situa- 
tions as  do  illustrate  character; 
and  it  requires  no  every  day  ta- 
lents to  draw  from  them,  when 
thus  selected,  only  what  does  il- 
lustrate character.  In  many  cases,* 
the  attempt  fails,  and  then  tedi- 
ousness  is  the  natural  and  una* 
voidable  consequence.  In  shortf' 
before  a  traveller  is  qualified  to 
write  a  really  good  book  of  travels, 
he  ought  to  possess  (independent 
of  scientific  information)  two  qua- 
lifications J — he  ought  to  have  an 
excellent  tact  of  selecting  what  is 
interesting  aitd  important,  and 
into  what  he  does  select,  he  ou^ht 
to  be  able  to  infuse  such  a  portion 
of  life  and  spirit,  as  will  induce* 
his  reader  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
companion  of  his  travels. 

The- following  are  the  principal 
voyages  and  travels  which  have 
appeared  during  the  vear  1819: 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  last  part.«— 
Ross's  Voyage  of  Discovery.— 
Macmichael's  Journey  from  Mos« 
cow  to  Constantinople.  -^  Bow- 
dich's  Mission  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Ashantee. —  Fitzcbuence's  Jour- 
ney overland  from  India.-^Dod* 
well's  Tour  in  Greece.  —  First 
ImprQssionsi  or  a  Tour  upon  the 
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tinenty  by  Marianne  Baillie.— Tra- 
vels in  vanoas  Countries  in  the 
East,  by  Sir  Wm.  Ousely ;  and 
Hall's  Travels  in  France. 
.  We  shall  reserve  what  we  have 
to  say  on  such  of  these  works  as 
we  intend  to  give  extracts  from, 
and,  at  present,  confine  our  re« 
marks  to  the  others. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  last  part. 
The  merits  and  defects  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels  must  be  well 
known  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  the  first  part 
was  published.  That  they  possess 
considerable  merit  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  seem 
to  enjoy  a  greater  chance  of  be- 
coming a  standard  work  than 
most  of  the  books  of  travels,  or, 
indeed,  we  might  add,  than  most 
works  published  since  the  time 
when  the  first  volume  appeared. 
The  information  they  contain  is 
extremely  various,  in  general  ac- 
curate, told  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner, and  adds  very  much  to  our 
knowledge  ofthecountriesthrough 
which  he  travelled.  The  principal 
fault  of  the  work  is  its  extreme 
bulk  ;  and  this  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  Dr.  €larke  not  en- 
tered more  than  was  necessary^ 
and  more  than  will  be  interesting 
to  the  generality  of  his  readers,  on 
topics  of  antiquarian'research,and 
not  unfrequently  dilated  on  to* 
pics  interesting  in  themselves,  till 
they  pall  on  the  appetite,  and 
weaken  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
In  one  most  important  respect 
Dr.  Clarke  excels  most  uavellers; 
he  brought  to  his  travels  a  mind 
well  iBK>rmed  on  almost  every 
subject  which  could  possibly  at- 
tracthis  attention  while  traveUiog ; 
hence  there  is  more  science  and 
kamiagimited^  brought  to  bear 
oai  the  coontnes  be  visited^  thin 


are  to  be  fotind  in  the  generality 
of  travellers :  he  resembles  some 
of  our  old  travellers  widi  respect 
to  learning,  but  he  far  excels 
them,as  indeed  might  beexpected» 
in  science.  He  is  not  equal  to 
Humboldt  in  genius  and  philo- 
sophical speculation ;  but  if  not 
so  daring,  he  is,  on  the  other  handy 
a  safer  guide. 

Ross's  Voyage  of  Discovery  dis- 
appointed most  people ;  partly  be* 
cause  it  was  thought  he  had  re^ 
turned  when  he  was  very  near 
what  probably  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  voyage,  and  partly 
because  his  work  did  not  afford 
much  information  with  respect  to 
the  countries  that  he  actually  vi- 
sited. We  must  confess,  however, 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  attach  much  importance  to 
discoveries,  either  near  the  North 
Pole,  or  in  the  centre  of  Africa* 
Even  if  a  passage  were  discovered 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the 
Pole,  it  would  not  be  practicable 
except  for  a  very  short  period  each 
year,  and  even  then  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  and  difiicult. 
With  regard  to  the  central  parts 
of  Africa,  the  sandy  deserts,  the 
climate,  the  untaroeable  savage- 
ness  of  the  inhabitants,  all  present 
obstacles  which  we  do  not  think 
we  are  justified  in  endeavourii^ 
to  overcome,  unless  some  mu<£ 
greater  benefits  to  conunerce  or 
science  will  probably  ensue,  thgn 
at  present  appear. 

So  much  has  been  written  on 
Greece,  its  antiquities,  and  every 
topic  connected  with  or  illustra- 
tive of  i^  ancient  history,  that 
that  author  must  possess  a  rare 
excellency  who  would  display  aa  j 
novelty  when  treating  on  thiscoun* 
try.  This  excellence  Mr.  Dod^ 
well'f  work  pa  Gneoe  posiessest 
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his  Tiews  and  descriptions  of  the 
antiquities  are  most  luminous,  and 
convey  a  much  better  idea  of  tbem 
than  is  to  be  gained  in  aof  other 
work ;  while  on  most  other  topics 
which  we  would  wish  to  see  treat- 
ed  by  a  traveller  in  a  country  with 
which  our  earliest  as  well  as  our 
noblest  associations  are  connected, 
he  is  equally  attractive  and  in- 
structive. 

The  First  Impressions  of  Mrs. 
Baillie  is  a  work  of  no  pretensions : 
it  is  in  fact  what  its  title  indicates, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
candid,  acute,  and  intelligent  per- 
son, who  never  before  had  visited 
the  countries  she  describes,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  a  work  written 
by  such  a  person  should  not  be 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Sir  William  Ousely's  Travelsin 
▼arious  Countries  of  the  East  con- 
tains a  description,  as  far  as  his 
own  observation  extended,  of  the 
state  of  the  countries  of  the  east, 
more  particularly  Persia,  in  1810, 
1811,  and  1812;  and  also  the 
illustration  of  many  subjects  of 
antiquarian  research,  history,  geo- 
graphy, philology  and  miscella- 
neous literature, with  extracts  from 
rare  and  valuable  oriental  manu- 
scripts. This  volume  contains, 
besides  descriptions  of  extraordi* 
nary  ceremonies  and  remarkable 
<>bjects,  anecdotes  of  eminent  pen- 
sonages,  relations  of  public  occur- 
rences and  private  adventures,  and 
observations  on  men  and  manners. 
Sir  William  went  with  his  brother 
sir  Gore  Ousely  to  Persia  in  1 810, 
ias  his  private  secretary  :  this  cir- 
ciBDstance,  united  to  the  oriental 
learning  which  he  possesses^  gives 
%p  this  work  a  considerable  degree 


0[  merit  and  interest,  which  how- 
ever  are  lessened  by  the  compla* 
cency  and  prolixity  with  which 
he  dwells  on  trivial  adventures  of 
his  own*  In  short,  there  is  too 
much  egotism^  and  too  great  a 
fondness  for  learned  trifling  in  the 
work.  Some  degree  of  egotism  it 
not  only  pardonable  but  even 
interesting  in  a  book  of  travels, 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  traveller,  display 
his  character,  and  connect  them 
together;  but  in  this  work  there 
is  by  far  too  much  of  it. 

We  must  confess  we  have  been 
much  disappointed  in  Hall's  Trai' 
vels  in  France :  we  had  read  4 
very  interesting  work  of  his,  Tra« 
vels  in  America,  in  which  he  gave 
a  lively  picture  of  American  man- 
ners and  society:  we  therefore 
naturally  expected  that  in  travel- 
ling through  France,  the  same 
topics  would  have  engaged  his 
attention:  unfortunately  however, 
both  for  himself  and  his  readers, 
he  has  chosen  to  occupy  himself 
principally  about  Paris,  and  not 
about  the  inhabitants  there,  but 
the  buildings,  paintings,  &c«  In 
this  he  did  wrong,  for  these  sub- 
jects have  been  exhausted  by 
writers  better  qualified  to  treat  of 
them  than  captain  Hall ;  whereas^ 
the  state  of  society,  manners,  and 
habits,  political  constitution,  and 
opinionsof  France,especially  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  are  yet  very 
imperfectly  known)  and  we  are 
sure,  horn  what  capuin  HaU  has 
done  for  America  on  these  topics, 
that  he  could  have  produced 
an  equally  intewsting  book  on 
France. 


A  Jour* 
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A  JouANKY  from  Moscow  to  Comstantinoplb  ;  with  a  Continuation 
of  the  Route  to  JsitusALBMy  the  Dead  Sea,  Petka^  Damascus* 
Balbbc,  Palmyra,  &c.  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818. 

[By  WaLiAM  Macmichabl,  M.D.  Sec.  4to.] 


THE  first  portion  of  this  vo- 
lumey  containing  the  journey 
from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  is 
▼ery  amusing,  from  the  insight  it 
affords  into  the  manners  of  the 
different  nations  inhabiting  this 
tract  of  country ;  and  it  is  written 
in  a  lively  and  pleasant  manner. 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been  an  in- 
fusion of  more  science,  or  if  the 
traveller's  time  had  permitted  him 
to  render  his  observations  and  in- 
quiries more  extensive  and  parti- 
cular, the  substantial  merit  of  the 
work  would  have  been  increased. 
The  second  portion  is  uncom- 
monly interesting :  it  introduces 
as  almost  co  a  new  world,«-to  a 
world  of  which  we  had  hitherto 
heard  much  but  learned  little :  the 
information  it  contains  respecting  • 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  discoveries 
made  at  Petra,  particularly  de- 
serves this  character.  We  do  not 
know  any  discovery  so  curious 
and  interesting,  since  that  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbec,  as  that  of 
Petra. 

The  Gypsies  of  Moldavia. 

The  Moldavian  boyars  were 
exhibiting  themselves  in  the  streets 
of  Kichenu  in  their  most  showy 
equipages.  For  our  ovm  part 
we  were  serenaded  hj  a  band  of 
gypaes,  tall,  swarthy  fellows,  who 
accompanied  yety  discordantly 
with  their  voices,  five  violins,  on 
which  they  played  various  plain- 
tive Moldavian  airs«  As  this  ex- 
traordinary race  of  people  forms 


a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
population  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  and  we  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  them  if^ 
terwards,  a  slight  notice  of  their 
present  condition,  &c.  may  not  be 
without  interest.  The  Cynganis 
are  stated  to  equal  in  number  the 
native  peasantry  of  Moldavia; 
and  it  seems  now  pretty  generallj 
agreed  to  consider  them  of  Indian 
extraction.  This  opinion  rests 
chiefly  on  similarity  of  language, 
and  some  analogies,  perhaps  ra- 
ther fanciful,  that  are  conceived 
to  exist  between  the  habits  of  the 
lower  class  of  Hindus  and  those 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  gypsies. 
Of  the  latter  resemblances  the 
chief  are  a  fondness  for  red  dress* 
es,  the  stone  anvil  used  in  their 
favourite  occupation  of  black* 
smiths,  the  voluptuous  dances  of 
their  women,  and  their  mde  of 
fortune-telling  ;  all  of  them  cu»> 
toms  and  propensities  that  are 
said  to  prevail  equally  among  the 
Pariahs  of  Hindostan.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  Ger- 
many in  1417,  from  whence  they 
have  spread  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Slaves  of  the  boy- 
ars, in  Moldavia,  under  the  demu 
ding  appellation  of  Bajareikf  msj 
are  not  employed  in  cultivating 
the  soil ;  but,  like  some  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia,  obtain  permission 
from  their  masters,  on  paying  an 
annual  contribution,  or  o^rsci  to 
wander  about  the  country,  and 
exercise  different  mechanical  arts. 

The 
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The  amount  of  this  yearly  tax  is 
eighteen  piastres  for  each  chief  of 
a  familyy  and  they  travel  in  troops 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tents,  carrying  a- 
long  with  them  all  they  possess, 
encamping,  with  their  catUe  feed- 
In?  round  them,  and  chiefly  exer- 
cismg  the  trade  of  tinkeis.  This 
is  the  mode  of  life  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  gypsies;  but 
there  is  another  class  that  is  fixed 
in  the  towns,  where  they  become 
carpenters^  masons,  tailors,  shoe* 
makers,  and  musicians.  These 
latter,  who  have  permanent  resi** 
dences,  are  said  to  speak  only 
^  Wallak,'*  like  the  natives  of  the 
country ;  but  the  others  who  rove 
about,  have  a  dialect  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  and  it  is  from  an  at- 
tentive comparison  of  various 
words  in  this  jargon  with  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  people  in  Hin- 


dostan,  that  the  chief  argument 
has  been  drawn  respecting  their 
common  ori^n.  A  rich  Molda* 
vian  noble  will  possess  some  hun* 
dred  gypsies,  whom  he  considers 
as  so  many  cattle,  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  sell  them  to  a  stranger, 
but  occasionally  effecting  an  ex- 
change of  a  few  individuals  with 
a  neighbouring  boyar.  The  pil- 
fering and  roguish  dispositions 
observable  among  them  in  £n^^ 
land,  characterize  them  also  m 
Moldavia ;  but  the  horrid  stories 
of  their  being  cannibals,  and  fond 
of  the  flesh  of  children,  whom 
they  stole  for  the  purpose  of  after- 
wards devouring,  and  of  which 
they  were  accused  in  Hungary, 
and,  in  consequence,  executed  m 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  ar« 
idle,  and  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. 


Account  of  newly  discovered  Antiquities  in  Arabia  FBTa^A, 
derived  from  the  personal  Inspection  of  a  recent  British  Tra- 

VILLER. 


MR.  Bankbs,  who  has  visited 
some  of  the  most  celebrated 
scenes  in  Arabia,  intends,  it  is  un- 
derstood, to  publish,  on  his  return 
home,  an  account  of  his  excursion 
to  Wadi  Moosa  (the  valley  of 
Moses),  with  engravings  of  the 
drawings  which  he  made  of  the 
hitherto  undescribed  excavated 
temples  there ;  as  well  as  of  the 
ruins  of  Jerrasch,  which  excel  in 
grandeur  and  beauty  even  those 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbec. 

This  gentleman,  in  company 
with  several  other  English  travel- 
lers, left  Jerusalem  for  Hebron, 
where  they  viewed  die  mosque 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  Abra* 
ham. 


They  then  proceeded  to  Kar* 
rac,  along  the  foot  of  mountains^ 
where  ^agments  of  rock-salt  in- 
dicated the  natural  origin  of  that 
intense  brine,  which  is  peculiarly 
descriptive  of  the  neighbouring 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Karrac  is  a  fortress  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  entrance 
is  formed  by  a  winding  passage 
cut  through  the  living  rock,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  mass  of 
ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place  are  a  mingled  race  of  Map 
oomedans  and  Christians,  remark- 
ably hospitable,  and  living  tog** 
ther  in  terms  of  freer  intercourse 
than  at  Jerusalem.  The  wome|i 
are  not  veiled,  nor  seemed,  to  be 
subject 
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subject  to  any  particular  restraints. 
They  passed  into  the  valley  of 
EUasar,  where  they  noticed  some 
rdics  of  antiquity^  which,  they 
conjecturedy  were  of  Roman  ori* 
gitt.  They  pursued  their  journey 
partly  over  a  road  paved  with  lava, 
and  which  was  evidently  a  Roman 
worky  to  Shubac.  In  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  this  place  they  en- 
countered some  difficulties  from 
the  Arabs.  The  travellers,  how- 
ever, after  some. capt'ious  negoti*' 
ation,  at  last  obtained  permission 
to  pass;  but  not  to  drink  the 
waters.  On  crossing  g  stream, 
they  entered  on  the  wonders  of 
TVadi  Moosa. 

The  first  object  that  attracted 
their  attention  was  a  mausoleum, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  two 
colossal  animals,  but  whether  lions 
or  sphinxes  they  could  not  a$cer* 
taun,  as  they  were  much  defaced 
and  mutilated.  They  then,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  principal 
rains,  entered  a  narrow  pass,  va- 
rying from  15  to  20  feet  in  width, 
overhung  by  precipices,  which 
rose  to  the  general  h«»ight  of  200, 
sometimes  reaching  500  feet,  and 
darkening  the  path  by  their  pro- 
Jetting  ledges.  In  some  places, 
niches  were  sculptured  in  the 
sides  of  this  stupendous  gallery, 
and  here  and  there  rude  masses 
stood  forward,  and  bore  a  remote 
and  mysterious  resemblance  to 
the  figares  of  living  things,  but 
over  which  time  and  oblivion  had 
drawn  an  inscrutable  and  ever- 
lasting veil.  About  a  mile  within 
this  pass,  they  rode  under  an 
arch,  perhaps  that  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  connected  the  two  sides 
together ;  and  they  noticed  several 
eanhen  pipes,  which  had  formerly 
distributed  water. 

Having  continued  to  explora 


the  ^loomv  windings  of  this  awful 
corridore  tor  about  two  miles,  the 
front  of  a  superb  temple  burst  on 
their  view.  A  statue  of  Victory, 
with  wings,  filled  the  centre  of  an 
aperture  in  the  upper  part,  and 
groups  of  colossal  figures,  lepre'* 
senting  a  centaur,  and  a  young 
man,  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
lofty  portico*  This  magnificent 
structure  is  entirely  excavated 
firom  the  solid  rock,  and  preserved 
from  the  rava^  of  the  weather 
by  the  projections  of  the  over* 
hanging  precipices*  About  SCO 
yards  beyond  this  temple  they 
met  with  other  astonishing  exca<* 
vations;  and,  on  reaching  the 
termination  of  the  rock  on  their 
left,  they  found  an  amphitheatre^ 
which. had  also  been  excavated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prosce^ 
ntum,  and  this  had  falleD  into 
ruins.  On  all  sides  the  rocks  were 
hollowed  into  innumerable  ^haia- 
bers  and  sepulchres ;  and  a  silent 
waste  of  desolated  palaces,  and 
the  remains  of  constructed  edi« 
fices,  filled  (he  area  to  which  the 
pass  led. 

These  ruins,  which  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Wadi  Moosa, 
ii-om  that  of  a  viUage  in  their  vi* 
cinity,  are  the  wreck  of  the  city 
of  Petra,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  Catsar,  was  the  re^- 
dence  of  a  monarch,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Arabia  Petnea.  The  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  Trajan,  and 
annexed  by  him  to  the  province 
of  Palestine.  In  more  recent 
times,  Baldwin  L  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, having  made  himself  also 
master  of  Petra,  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Mountain. 

The  travellers  having  gratified 

their  wonder  with  the  vi^bw  of 

these  stupendous  works,  went  ftn*- 

ward  to  Mount  Hor,  which  they 

ascended. 
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9Sceoidtdf  and  viewed  a  building 
on  the  top  containing. /ifiv  tomb  of 
jfaron;  a  simple  stone  monument^ 
which  an  sj^d  Arab  shows  to  the 
pilgrims.  They  finally  proceeded 
to  view  the  ruins  of  Jerrasch^ 
which  greatly  exceed  in  magni* 
tnde  and  beauty  those  of  ral- 
myra. 

A  grand  colonade  nins  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  gates 
of  the  city,  formed  oo  both  sides 
of  marble  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian ordery  and  terminating  in  a 
semi-circle  of  sixty  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  crossed  by  another 
colonade  running  north  and  south. 
At  the  western  extremity  stands 
a  theatre*  of  which  the  proscenium 
remains  so  entire,  that  it  may  be 
described  as  almost  in  a  state  of 
undecayed  beauty.  Two  superb 
amphitheatres  of  marble,  three 
glorious  temples,  and  the  ruins  of 
gorgeous  palaces,  with  fragments 
of  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  min- 

.  gled  together,  form  an  aggre- 
gate of  ancient  elegance,  i^ich 
surpasses'  all    that   popery   has 
spared  of  the  ancient  gnmdeur  of  • 
Rome. 
The  same  source,  says  the  same 

-  publication,  that  has  supplied  us 
-withthe  interesting  conversational 
notices  of  the  antiquities  of  Ara- 
bia»  has  furnished  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing Obfervatfons  t—  . 

It  has  been  ascertained  that, 
between  the  ^first  and  second  cata- 
racts of  the'  Nile,  there,  is  a  caste 
of  die  inhabitants*  who  do  not 
coBsidef  themselves  as  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country.     They  do 

.  net  resemble  the  other  inhabitants 
in  appearance*  and  they  not  only 
possets  many  customs  peculiar  to 
ibemselve^  bat  even  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  has  no  afiinity  to 


that  of  Arabic;  speaking  also  that 
languaj^e,  but  in  a  broiren  and 
rude  dialect*  This  people  possess 
a  tradition  among  them,  that 
their  ancestors  were  led  from  tb^ 
homes  by  a  great  king,  with  whom 
they  conquered  the  countrv*  aod 
were  left  behind  to  keep  it  m  pos- 
session: and  they  look  forward 
to  their  native  king  coming  again 
and  resuming  his  authority. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention 
that  the  head,  said  to  be  that  of 
Memnon,  now  in  the  British  M^« 
seum*  did  not  belonc^  to  that  ce- 
lebrated statue.  The  real  head 
of  Menmon  is  so  defaced  as  not 
to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  sending 
home,  even  if  it  were  easily  prac- 
ticable, for  it  has  been  computed 
to  weigh  about  450  tons.  We 
are  likely  soon  however  to  bft 
gratified  with  the  possession  of  the 
foot  of  Memnon,  which  is  about 
two  yards  in  length  ;  and,  among 
other  curiosities,  we  also  .under- 
stand, the  entire  hand  and  arm  ^f 
the  same  statue  to  which  the  gi- 
gantic fist  already  in  the  museum 
.belon|^s,may  be  soon  expected  in 
Britain, 

But  what  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  all  the  disco- 
veries* 1%  the  result  of  a  visit  late- 
ly made  to  the  holy  island  of 
Flowers* theCoptic  name  of  whidi 
we  do  not  recollect  i  but  the  island 
is  situated  in  the  Nile,  between 
Phils  and  Elephantine.  In  this 
sequesteried  spot,  no  stranger  is 
permitted  to  enter  except  as  a  pil- 
gTtm.  Here  a  number  of  unbu- 
ried  mummies  are  still  to  be  seen* 
without  cofiins,  and  placed  only 
in  their  cerements,  as  if  denied 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  We  do 
therefore  conceive,  that  it  was 
from  the  custom  of  burying  the 
good  in  this  island^  that  the  story 

of 
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.  of  Charon,  and  the  ferrying  of  to  refer  to  an  island  inthe  .Lakd 
the  river  Styx,  took  its  rise.    Hi-    Mareotis. 
therto  the  fable  has  been  supposed 


Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Asrt antee,  with  a  statistical 
Account  of  that  King4oni,  and  Geographical  Notices  of  other 
Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa-    B7  Mr.  Bowdich. 


THE  account  given  in  this  work 
of  the  Ashantees  js  extreme- 
ly curious ;  their  country  is  with- 
in a  week's  journey  of  our  settle- 
ment at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
yet  none  of  the  people  were  ever 
seen  till  the  year  1807»  and  the 
country  was  never  visited  till  Mr. 
Bowdich's  mission.  The  Ashan- 
tees diflPer  from  and  far  excel 
all  the  other  savage  nations  of 
Africa  in  many  particulars ; 
especially  in  the  wonderful  splen- 
dour, arising  in  many  cases  to 
actual  magnificence,  with  which 
they  adorn  their  habitations  and 
also  conduct  their  solemn  and 
other  public  meetings.  They  have 
been  justly  compared  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Mexico,  at  its  first 
invasion;  nearly  rivalling  them 
in  their  manual  skill,  their  general 
courtesy,  their  regular  govern- 
ment,  their  powerful  armies,  and 
their  immense  treasures.  Indeed 
so  me  of  Mr.  Bowdich's  descrip- 
tions strike  us  with  something 
like  a  feeling  of  distrust,  there  is 
such  a  splendour  and  maepQifi. 
cence  about  them,  and  we  fancy 
we  are  reading  The  Arabian 
Nights',  Entertainment,  rather 
than  a  grave  and  sober  book  of 
travels.  But  we  hardly  think  the 
author's  ulents  are  equal  to  the 
invention,  or  even  the  embellish- 
ment of  such  scenes  as  he  de« 


scribes.  The  book,  indeed,  is  ill 
written ;  and  we  are  continually 
interrupted  and  disgusted  by  the 
vanity  and  egotism  of  the  author, 
which  leads  him  to  make  very 
unfair  and  invidious  remarks  on 
Mr.  James,  the  superior  of  the 
mission.  With  these  drawbacks, 
the  work  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  that  has  appeared 
on  Africa  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod. 

Ashamtee  Customs. 

T(ie  yam  custom  is  aimuad^ 
just  at  the  maturity  of  diat 
vegetable,  which  is  planted  in 
December,  and  not  eaten  until  die 
conclusion  of  the  custom,.the  eaa> 
ly  part  of  September.  All  the 
cab^ceers  and  captains,  and  the 
majority  of  the  tributaries,  are 
enjoined  to  attend,  none  being 
excused,  but  such  as  the  kings  of 
Intaand  Dagwumba,  (who  send 
deputations  of  their  principal 
caboceers,)  and  those  who  have 
been  dispatched  elsewhere  on 
public  business.  If  a  diief  or 
caboceer  has  ofiended,  or  if  his 
fidelity  be  suspected,  he  is  seldom 
accused  or  punished  until  the  yam 
custom,  which  tliey  attend,  fre- 
quently unconscious  and  always 
uncertain  of  what  may  be  hud  to 
their  chaige.     The  yam  cosiocto 

'is 
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Jb  like  the  SaturDalia  i  ncjther 
tiittiy  intrigae»  txor  ^ssaiilt  are  pu- 
l\jsb»ble  daring  its  coxilJauaQce^ 
but  the  grossest  liberty  prevails, 
and  each  sex  abandons  itself  to  its 
p^sions. 

On  Friday  the  Jth  of  Septem- 
het,  the  nuvnbdry  splendour,  and 
Variety  of  arrivals,  thronging  from 
the  4ifferent  padis,  was  as  ^to* 
nishing  as  entertainic^ ;  but  there 
"Wstf  an  alloy  in  the  gratifica,tion, 
for  the  principal'  caboceers  sacri- 
ficed  a  slave  at  each  quarter  jpf 
4l^e  town  on  their  entrjr. 

In  the  afternoon  ot  Saturday) 
the  king  received  all  the  caboceers 
and  captains  in  the  large  area^ 
Xb^re  the  Dankgra  c^ons  are 
jJaced.    The  ^cens  was  marked 
wi(h  all  the  splendour  of  our,  own 
.  «fflr:/»  sind  many  additional  novel- 
.ti^s.    The  «rusb  in  the  distance 
was  awful  ^nd  di^tressiDg,      All 
the  heads  oif  the  kii^gs  aad  cabo« 
ceers  ^hose  kingdoxns  hgd  been 
conquered,  from  Sai  Toptoo  to 
the  present  reign,  with  those  of 
the  chiefs  ^ho  had  beeaexeciited 
for  subsequent  revolts,  were  dis- 
played by  two  parties  Qf  eo^cutiop- 
erS|  each  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
who  passed  in  an    ioipassioned 
.  d^npe,  with  sprae  of  the  jmost  i^-re- 
fiistiUe  grimace,  soxne  with  the 
IXkostfij^tfulgesmre;  they  clash* 
^d  their  knives  on  the  sculls,  p 
WhiA  spr >XS  ^  thyme  were  in- 
.lette -^  to  keep  the  spiriu  fro^n 
triP^bling  the  king.    I  never  felt 
•OArauful  for  bei^g  bom  in -a 
civuLsed  ^rountry.     Firing  and 
drtvlmjtg  palm-wJne  were  t$e  only 
.  Jh^r^simm  to  ^e.cerenioay  /of 
tthe  cs^bpc^ers  presentii&g  tn^m- 
.l«)iy«^  U>  Ijbe  kmg :  ^e  l^t  the 
ff^asKni  at  ten  o'clock  i  die  uproar 
.fioi»li|ic|^.4  t^l  four  in  ^e jpo^iigf 
just  before  »biclv.^)(ijs^  r^fetflP- 


1  bave  atteiili^ted  sL  dnlWing,  \t  \% 
by  no  means  adequate^  yet  more 
so  than  description  could  be. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  drawing 
is  a  group  of  captains  dancing 
and  firing,  as  described  in  out  en* 
trL  Above  is  the  fanciful  stand- 
ard of  a  chief,  who  is  preceded 
and  followed  by  numerous  attencl- 
ants  \  he  is  supported  round  tb6 
wai^  by  a  confidential  slave,  and 
one  wrist  is  so  heavily  laden  with 

fold»  ,th^t  it  is  supported  on  tl^ 
ead  of  a  small  boy )  with  the 
other  hand  he  is  saluting  a  seated 
caboceer,  sawing  the  air  by  anoo^ 
tion  from  the  wrist.  His  umbrella 
is  sprung  up  and  down  to  increa^ 
.tl)e  htetttf  and  large  grass  fans 
are  also  playing  ;  his  handsomest 
slave  girl  follows^  bearing  on  her 
head  a  small  red  leather  trunk* 
full  of  gold  ornaments,  and  rich 
doth}  behind  are  soldiers  and 
4ruzpmers>  who  throw  their  white* 
washed  drums  in  the  air,  and 
cat^h  them  again  with  much  agi« 
lity  and  grimace,  as  they  walk 
alon^.  Boys  are  in  the  fronts 
bearing  elephants'  tails,  fly-flap» 
pers,  5cc. ;  and  his  captains,  with 
uplifted  swords,  are  hastening 
forward  the  musicians  and  sol* 
diers.  Amongst  the  latter  is,  the 
stool,  so  stained  with  blood  thiit 
it  is  thought  decent  to  cover  it 
witli  red  silk.  Behind  the  musit 
cians  is  Odumata,  cpming  round 
tf>  join  the  procession  xfk  his  sta^e 
hammock  \ined  with  red  tadeta» 
9Xkd  smoking  under  his  umb|rella» 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  stuffed 
leopard.  Under  the  next  umbreU 
la  is  the  royal  stopl  thickly  cased 
in  gold.  Gold  pipes,  fans  jof  o^^ 
^idi  wing-feathers,  captains  seat* 
ed  with  gold  swardfy  wolves' 
Ibea^^aad.^n^dtes  as  large  as.}ife 
oif  jhe  ;S9m  nie^l  4?FUidmg 
S  from 
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from  the  haiidtcs,  girls  bearing 
silver  bowls,  body  guards,  Itc.  &(:• 
are  mingled  together,  till  we  come 
to  the  kiiig  seated  in  a  chair  of 
ebony  and  gold,  and  dressed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  described  at 
*  the  first  interview.    He  is  holding 

■  up  his  two  fingers  to  receive  the 
'  oath  of  the  captain  to  the  right, 

who,  pointing  to  a  distant  coun- 
try, vows  to  conquer  it.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  state  um- 

■  brella  are  the  flags  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Holland,  and  Denmark. 
A  group  of  painted  figures  are 

'  dancing  up  to  the  kine;  in  the  most 
extravagant  atdtucSs,  beating 
time  wim  their  long  knives  on  the 
sculls  stuck  full  of  Uiyme.  On  the 
right  of  the  king  is  the  eunuch 
who  superintencfi  the  g^oup  of 
small  boys,  the  children .  or  the 
nobility  waving  elephants'  tails, 

i spangled  with  gold,)  feathers^ 
:c. ;  behind  him  are  the  above- 
mentioned  captain  and  other  chiefs 
dressed  as  in  the  left  end  of  the 
'  drawing.    Musicians^  seated  and 
standing,  are  playine  on  instru- 
ments cased  or  plated  with  gold. 
The  manner  of  drinlmg  palm- 
wine  is  exhibited    in    the    next 
group :  a  boy  kneels  beneath  with 
a  second  bowl  to  catch  the  drop- 
pings, fit  being  a  great  luxury  to 
su&T  tne  liquor  to  run  over  the  * 
'  beard),  whilst  the  horns  flourish, 
and  the  captains  halloo  out  the 
strong  names,     l^e  Moors  are  - 
'  easily  distinguished  by  their  caps 
-  and  preposterous  turbans.     The 
backof  tne  whole  assembly  is  lined 
with  royal  soldiers,  and  the  com- 
moner ones  are  ranged  in  front, ' 
'  with  here  and  there  a  captain  a^d 
,  a  ^roup  of  musicians,  who,  some 
wrth    an  old  cocked  hat,'  sortie' 
with  a  soldier's  jacket,  ftc.  kc»* 
afford  a'ludicrous  appearance. 


The  next  momifi^  the  latLg  Ot* 
dered  a*lar|^  quantity  of  mm  Co 
be  poured  into  brass  pans,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town ;  the 
crowd  pressing  around,  and  drink- 
ing like  hogs ; .  freemen  and 
slaves,  women  and  children,  strik* 
ing,  kicking,  and  trampling  each 

'omer  under  foot,   pushed  head 

'  foremost  into  the  pans,  and  spill« 
ing  much  more  than  they  drank. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  excepting  the 

'  principal  men,  not  a  sober  person 

'  was  to  be  seen. 

About  a  hundred  persons,  most* 
ly  culprits  reserved,  are  generally 
sacrificed,  in  different  quarters  of 

'  the  town,  at  this  custom.      Seve* 

'  ral  slaves  were  also  sacrificed  at 
Bantama,  over  the  lar^  brass 
pan,  their  blood  mingling  with 
the  various  vegetable  and  animal 

'  matter  within,  (fredi  and  potri- 
fied),'to  complete  the  ehafiha^  and 
produce  invincible  fetish.      AH 

'  the  chiefs  kill  several  slaves,  that 
their  blood  may  flow  into  the  hok 
from  whence  the  new  yam  is  taken. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  kxQ 
slaves,  take  tlie  head  of  one  al- 
ready sacrificed  and  place  it  on  tlie 
hole. 

The  royal  gold  otnaments  are 
melted  down  every  yam  cnstomt 
and  fashioned intonew  patterns,  as 

*  novel  as  possible.  This  is  a  piece 
of  state  policy  very  imposing  on 
the  jpopulace   and*  the  trftntarr 

-  chiefs  who  paybut  an  ammal  visit. 
About  ten*  days  after  the  cus- 
tom, the  whole  of  the  royal  house- 
hold eat  new  yam  for  ibm  first 
time,  in  the  market  plaoe^  the 
king  attending.  The  neit  day 
he  and  the  captains  set  off  for 
Sarrassoo  before  sunrise^  -to  per- 
form their  annual  ablutioiis  in  tlie 
river  Dab.  Almost  aH  the  in- 
habitaats  follow  hSm.  • 
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Visit  to  the  Ptramids. 

THE  officers  in  the  British 
army  have  largely  and  ho- 
nourably participated  in  the  very 
generally  diffused  love  for  litera- 
ture and  science.  For  many  years 
past  they  have  had  excellent  op- 
portunities of  displaying  this  fetl- 
rag»— and  they  have  not  neglected 
themy  since  much  of  our  informa- 
tion respecting  foreign  countries 
IS  derived  from  their  writings. 

Lieut.-col.FitzClarence  follows 
in  the  path  thus  chalked  out  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  him- 
felf  ^  he  has  given  to  the  public  a 
Kvely  and  interesting  book,  which 
proves  how  much  maybe  acquired 
t>y  an  accurate  and  attentive  ob- 
ierver,  and  by  one  who  suffers 
|io  opportunity  to  pass  by ^— even 
while  his  journey  is  necessarily 
very  raprdy  and  attended  with 
such  dimculties  and  dangers  as 
create  a  constant  demand  on  his 
time  and  thoughts. 
'  **  I  now  determined  to  ascend 
the  great  pyramid^  and  we 
walked  together  to  the  entrance, 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  where, 
leaving  Mr.  Salt  and  Belzoni,  I 
started  with  a  few  Arabs  to  under- 
take Uie  difficult  task.  It  was  by  the 
north-east  angle  that  I  climbed 
up,  for  the  stenes  which  form  the 
steps  are  from  three  to  four  feet 
high ;  but  after  mounting  a  con- 
si&rable  way,  I  was  completely 
fatigued ;  and,  added  to  this,  a 
3f  ioknt  north  wind  blew  the  sand 
from  the  desert  continually  over 
me.  If  I  looked  down,  I  was  affect- 
ed with  sickness,  and  I  had  noconi^ 
panion  to  stixpulate  me  by  emix- 


lation ;  but  my  perseverance, 
which  was  about  to  take  its  flighty 
rallied  afresh  on  my  recollecting 
the  regret  I  should  feel  did  I  not 
overcome  the  difficulties ;  and  af- 
ter many  halts  to  rest,  and  a  good 
deal  of  assistance  from  the  Arabs, 
whom  I  caused  to  takehold  of  each 
arm,  I  at  last  gafned  the  summit. 

This  pyramid  by  geometrical 
measurement  is  577  feet  high, 
from  its  base  to  its  summit.  Triis 
is  somewhat  more  than  if  the  Mo- 
nument were  placed  on  the  highest 
summit  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  when 
an  inhabitant  of  London  is  told 
that  the  area  on  which  it  stands  is 
about  the  extent  of  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  he  will  form  a  fair  and 
adequate  conception  of  the  sort 
of  object  which  it  exhibits.  About 
2-3ds  up  the  north-east,  angle  of 
the  pyramid,'  there  is  a  small 
cave  or  hole,  about  twelve  feet 
deep  and  high,  which  appears  to 
have  been  iormed  by  removing 
several  large  stones.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  extraordinary ;  and 
far  from  this  building  ending  in' 
a  point,  which  it  appears  to  do  at 
a  distance,  there  is  a  space  of  ai 
least  %  feet  square.  It  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
finished. — I  observed  the  pyra« 
mids  of  Sacarrah  at  a  distance, 
towards  the  south-east,  and  think 
there  must  be  more  than  twenty 
of  them,  of  which  I  understand 
the  greater  number  have  not  been 
opened.  The  two  causeways  ^ 
spoken  of  by  Herodotus  take  a 
direction  from  the  pyramids,  one 
to  the  north-east,  and  the. other 
considerably  to  the  eastward  of 
£2  sottClu 
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south-easty  and  are  astonishing 
works.  I  follQwed  them  with  mj 
eye  towards  the  Mokuttum  moun- 
tain, till  lost  in  the  distance-^ 

The  line  which  bounds  the  cul- 
^yatipn  and  the  desert  js  seen 
pioslperceptibh^  from  this  height, 
^d  the  crop  of  green  corn  is  not 
t^'^^o  jfirds  ^om  the  burning  sand ; 
jhus.  m9jr)mg  the  utmost  extent 
f>f  the  jearfy  iuundation.  The 
desert  extends  to  the  westward, 
^1,  19  ^e  horizon,  it  is  blended 
wlU^  the  skj.  As  i(  has  been 
customary  for  trayellers  to  in* 
icrib^  then-  names  on  the  summit, 
t  chose  a  place  for  mine  on  the 
fame  stoais  on  which  lord  Belmore 
had  inscribed  his,  that  of  his  rad7» 
and  that  pf  his  lordship^s  brother, 
^t.  .Corry*  '^here  was  also  the 
pame  pf  Uosa  on  the  stone,  which 
I  concluded  was  that  of  some  en- 
tierprisii^  damsel,  and  ^ave  her 
ijdl  due  credit  for  her  successful 
^tttempt;  bift  have  since  learnt 
^at  it  yiras  t^e  cognomen  of  her 
ladj.ship's  la|)-dog.  The  calca* 
reous  stone  is  very  soft,  and  I 
Ibund  fi^^eat  facility  in  carvinff 
vikifiih  tnough  a  very  long  one.  1 
looked  for  the  names  of  the  va- 
ridns  persons  who  had  previously 
yisitea  it««— I  found  that  of  lora 
Htttchin^%  with  the  date  1801. 
JBeversd  French  names  with  the 
dat^  An  9,  of  the  repi^blic.  I 
also  saw  lihat  of  Chateaubriand, 
and   somebody   has    taken    the 

Sins  tp  engnive  under  *'  tl  tf,* 
U^  idy*  which  I  was^a»(ur^e4 
i*  jrealiy  the  fact.  It  was  my  wish 
j(ohave  date^  some  letters  I  in- 
tended for  India,  from  the  top  of 
ibe  great  pyramid;  butIfoui)d 
ith4$  Airabshad  only  brpwlitu^'my 
«^monmdum^book  anqpenciL 
*.  I9  4^^^>^^>^S»  which  I  much 
.dreaded,  being  always  afiected 
with  giddineM  in  locking  down 


from  a  heieht,  I  found  it  extreme- 
ly easy ;  tne  reason  I  know  not, 
except  my  being  aware  that  the 
alternative  was  to  remain  the  rest 
of  my  days  upon  the  top  of  the 
pyramid,  or  of  continusuly  look- 
ing  down  during  my  desceoi^^ 
and  I  had  no  return  of  ijiy  tisdal 
complaint.  I  found  my  conijdfei« 
nionsi  at  the  entrance,  and  after 
resting  a  short  time,  was  accoba- 
panied  by  Belzoni  through  the  in- 
terion  which  Ts  a  most  distres^^ 
and  fatiguing  perambulation.  So 
much  has  been  said  by  aD  tra- 
vellers of  this  pyramid,  that  t 
should  have  passed  it  over,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  late  discovery 
of  capt.  Cavi^lia.  The  extreitie 
heat  of  the  mte^ior  is.nottp.be 
^escribed  |  and  wha^  with  clioih^ 
ing,  scrambling,  and  advancing 
up  the  ste^p  passage,  particidarly 
after  my  previous  fetigue,  1  do 
not  recollect  of  ever  being  so 
distressed. 

I  am  happy  tp  have  it  in  my 
power  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  a.  British  officer  in  the  cain- 
paign  of  IBOI,  who  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  the  first  defacer  of 
the  sarcophagus  in  this  pyramid  ; 
for  it  is  stated  by  Tavemien  wlio 
visited  E^ypt  100  years  before 
any  English  soldier  set  his  foot 
here,  that  it  was  cpstoniary  for 
travellers  to  break  oflTptecds  ;and 
carry  them  away.  He  adds,  the 
stone,  $cc.  of  whi^h  it  is  formed  is 
very  hard^  and  very  neat  when 
polished,  /vt^ich  induces  many'  to 
nres^.  off  pieces  to  make  seals  of; 
but  it  requires  a  ^troipig;  ami^and 
a  good  hainmer  tp  knock  off  'a 
bit.  The  individual  sCbove  'al- 
luded tp  was  a  g^dlant  officer  of 
Highlanders^  who  has  been  loa^d- 
ed  with  the  epi^ets  QothsVandal, 
sacrilegious  destroyeri'lfbr  ha^g 
brol^e  off  a  piece  of  'this  inohu^ 
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I9([^  and  F^n  I  Tiewed  the  in*  haying  met  this  passage  in  Ta* 
j^rj  I  fdt  equally  ready  to  dis-  yemier*  I  think  it  rignt  to  4^ 
fipiKroye  of  his  yiolation  ;    but    zwzj  a  false  impression." 
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frmiS  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
JL  capt.  Brown  (from  which  we 
saall  also  give  extracts) »  is  in- 
teresting, more  because  it  intro- 
.  duces  us  to  a  country  and  a  people 
of  whom  we  know  little,  but  who 
^t  the  present  moment  are  objects 
of  great  interest,  than  from  the 
IPass  of  information  it  conyeys»  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  written. 
Indeed,  even  if  the  abilities  of  the 
.authors  of  the^  works  had  been 
xnuch  greater  dian  they  really 
are,  the  disappointment  and  vez- 
^ion  they  experienced  must  have 
.occupied  their  mind  so  complete- 
ly as'  to  have  preclude<{  the  pos- 
si))ility  of  making  many  inqmries 
or  observations. 

f  INIZUBLAH  POaTRAITS  AND 
CHA&ACTBES. 

Pai^.-— Paez,  the  command- 
er in  chief  pf  the  cavalry,  is 
in  stature  somewhat  below  the 
middle  size  $  muscular^  and  even 
t>rawny  $  his  complexion  is  fair, 
ax^d  his  countenance  open,  p:iild, 
and  encaging :  his  usual  dress  is 
extremely  plain,  consisting  of  a 
li^rk  bltie  jacket,  a  sabre,  and  a 
cocked  h^t  with  a  stiver  rose  9r 
<ockade. 

He  is  self-taughtf  and  sprang 
op  all  of  a  sudden,  from  nothing, 
during  ^he'  revclntion,  before 
whic}i  he  was  scarpelv  heard  of. 
When  it  broke  out,  ne  was  soon 
jbmd  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
boayy.fiypjwedly  (or  JC^e  purpose 


of  aidinff  the  cause  of  the  re* 
public,  riis  courage,  intrepidity^ 
repeated  successes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  speedily  gain* 
ed  him  a  name.  Tne  quickness 
of  his  movenaents^  the  niAditf 
with  which  he  pursued  the  flying 
enemy,  the  personal  conflicts  ^ 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
the  conquests  he  had  made,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  ren- 
dered him  the  admiration  of  his 
adherents  and  the  dread  of  his 
enemies,  into  whom  his  veiy 
name  struck  terror,  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  plains  and  savan- 
nahs to  encounter  him.  Hjs  fol- 
lowers, too,  were .  all  so  many 
Paezes,  looking  up  to  their  ge- 
neral as  a  superior  being,  to  whose 
mandate  upwards  of  4000  brave 
men  paid  implicit  obedience.  On 
the  parade,  or  in  the  field,  Paex 
was  their  general  and  supreme. 
In  the  hours  of  rest  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  long  and  rapid  march* 
or  from  conquest  over  the  enem^ » 
and  the  relaxation  rigidly  exe- 
cuted, Paez  would  be  seen  dancing 
with  his  people,  in  the  range 
formed  for  that  purpose,  smoking 
with  them,  drmking  from  the 
s^mc  cup,  and  lighting  the  fresl^ 
segar  from  the  one  in  the  moul^ 
ofhis  brother  soldier. 

On  intelligence  (for  he  kegt 
his  videttes  on  the  alert,  and  never 
was  surprised  on  his  post,)  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  words 
**  Come  away,  my  brave  boys  If' 
ES      *       uttered 
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uttered  in  Spanish,  were  sufficient  j 
in  a  few  minutes  all  were  readj, 
and,  with  this  hero  at  their  head, 
they  were  invincible  ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  Faez  never  lost  a  batile 
wherein  he  commanded,  though 
under  the  orders  of  Bolivar  he  had 
been  beaten. 

General  Paez  is  uncommonly 
active.  He  will,  for  amusement, 
as  he  did  before  some  English  of- 
ficers, single  out  a  wild  bull  from 
the  herd  of  the  cattle,  and  ride 
him  down,  pass  his  lance  through, 
and  thus  slay  him;  or  gallop  up 
to  the  animal's  rear,  and  grasping 
the  tail  firmly  in  his  hand,  twist 
it«o  suddenly  and  so  strongly  as 
to  throw  the  beast  on  his  side, 
when,  if  some  of  his  followers  do 
pot  come  up  at  the  moment  to 
pierce  him,  he  will,  by  a  cut  of  his 
sabre,  hamstring  and  leave  him, 
until  the  arrival  of  his  people  puts 
the  finishing  stroke  to  life,  and 
the  fiesh  is  prepared  for  cooking. 

Bolivar.— The  smallness  of 
Bolivar's  stature,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  his  figure  and  physio- 
gnomy, would  rather  create  con- 
tempt than  respect;  nor  would 
he  seem  entitled  to  command  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  if  the  fire  of 
bis  eyes,  in  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, and  moments  of  displeasure, 
did  not  tell  you,  tliat  Bolivar 
himself  knew  and  felt  that  he 
could  not  only  threaten  but  exe- 
cute  vengeance.  He  possesses 
neither  gratitude,  honour^  libe- 
rality, sympathy,  nor  humanity ; 
yet  he  pretends  that  his  heart  and 
disposition  are  congenial  to  all 
those  sentiments,  and  constantly 
act  in  unison. 

Personal  couraj^e  he  is  gifted 
with,  even  to  a  fault.  He  has, 
however,  never  yet  achieved  any 
action  worthy  of  renown,  or  equal 


to  the  real  ratrepidity  witff  wbtcli 
he  is  endowed;  because  reason, 
judgement,  and  even  necessary 
discretion,  have  been  wanting. 

He  has  neither  talent  nora- 
bilities  for  a  general,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  commander  in  chief. 
The  nuinerous  mistakes  he  has' 
made  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  campaigns  for  the  last  eigHt 
years,  have  nearly  desolated  the 
provinces,  and  annihilated  the  po- 
pulation. The  repeated  surprise! 
he  has  experienced  from  the  ene- 
my, ^already  seven,)  prore  my 
assertion,  and  bear  me  out  in  de^ 
daring,  that  any  of  them  would 
have  disgraced  a  corporal's  euard. 

The  final  slaughter  of  the  pri- 
soners, after  the  battle  or  during 
the  retreat,  is  completely  ac^ 
quiesced  in  by  Bolivar,  who  has 
himself  condescended  to  witness 
this  scene  of  butchery  and  infamy: 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mo- 
rillo  more  dian  keeps  pace  in  tb« 
sanguinary  system  of  warfare,  the 
example  of  which  was  first  set  by 
the  royalist  troops,  and  became  to 
the  latest  a^omept  a  ineasure  of 
reuliation,  and,  without  doubt, 
will  continue  so,  until  mutual 
ideas  of  humanity  invest  tUe 
minds  of  the  contending  parties. 

Bolivar  would  wiUingly  ape 
the  great  man.  He  aspires  to 
be  a  second  Buonaparte  in  Soudi 
America,  without  possessing  a 
single  talent  for  the  duties  of  the 
field  or  the  cabinet.  He  would 
be  I^ing  of  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela,  without  genius  to 
command,  conseqpencc  to  secure* 
or  abfltties  to  support  the  elevaitc^ 
station  to  which  his  ambition  mott 
assuredly  aspires.  In  victory— in 
transient  prosperity — ^he  is  a  ty- 
rant, and  displays  the  feelinn 
and  littleness  of  an  upstart.,  m 

gives 
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gives  way  to  sudden  gnsts  of  re- 

sentment^  and  becomes  in  a  mo* 
nienta  madman,  and,  (pardon 
the  expression,)  a  blackguard; 
^rows  himself  into  his  hammock, 
(which  is  constantly  slung  for  his 
use,)  and  utters  curses  and  im» 
precations  on  all  around  him,  of 
the  mpst  diseusting  and  diabo- 
lical nature,  {n  defeat,  in  danger, 


in  retreat,  he  is  perplexed,  and 
contemptible  even  to  himself— 
weighea  down  by  disasters,  which 
he  has  neither  skill  nor  strength 
of  mind  to  encounter,to  enlighten^ 
or  to  removet  In  this  state  he  ap* 
peared  to  me  at  the  retreat  to  and 
from  San  Fernando,  when  he 
looked  the  image  of  misery  and 
despair. 


MoD«  of  Catching  Wild  Animals  in  Venizuila* 
[From  the  same,] 


A  DESCRIPTION  of  the 
mode  of  catching  beeves 
nay  be  interesting  to  the  British 
reader.  The  numerous  herds  of 
black  cattle  which  run  wild  in  the 
interior  are  so  completely  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  so  savage  in  dispo- 
sition, that  it  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach them  unarmed  and  on 
foot,  The  South  American  em- 
ployed to  catcb  them  is  attended 
by  a  companion,  each  n^ounted 
on  horseback,  with  a  coil  of  rope 
held  in  the  right  hand,  having  a 
running  noose  at  one  end,  and 
the  other  either  made  fast  to  a 
j-ihg  under  the  cantle  of  the  sad- 
dle, or  fastened  close  to  the  dock 
of  file  horse's  tail.  Thus  prepar- 
ed, the  pursuer  rides  up  to  the 
lerd  of  cattle,  and  having  singled 
put  the  animal  he  intends  to  tal^e, 
he,  in  a  "most  ready  and  dexte* 
rous  manner,  throws  the  noose 
of  the  rope  oyer  its  head,  and 
tfien  turns  Ws  Horse  in  the  direc- 
tion he  wishes  to  go.  The  su^ 
perior  strength  of  the  horse  forces 
the  bullock  after  him  >  yet  if  th^ 
man  finds  him  vicious,  and  tOQ 
pntracuble  to  follow,  so.  lightly 
trammelled,  he  rides  up  to  the 
^ear^st  tree,  and  taking  a  circle 
jonn^  the  truuk  once  or  twice^ 


draws  the  unwiHing  and  savage 
beast  close  up  to  it.  His  assbt- 
ant  then  comes  up;  and  whilst 
the  other,  by  a  turn  or  two  more, 
compels  the  head  of  the  bullock 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  second 
thrusts  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
to  the  ends  of  which  he  affixes  a 
smaller  piece  of  rope,  and  mak« 
!ng  a  knot  where  it  forms  a  tri« 
angle,  by  holding  the  ends  toge« 
ther,  ties  the  remaining  part  to 
the  coil  above  the  head;  then 
undoing  the  coil  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  proceeds  with  hif 
horse  the  road  he  wishes  to  go. 
The  beast  is  easily  dragged  aloncf, 
smarting  with  pain,  and  nearly 
in  a  state  of  madness;  and  should 
it,  which  is  very  often  the  case, 
run  at  the  horse,  the  rider  makes 
a  sudden  turn,  and  with  the  jerk 
throws  it  on  its  side.  It  afters 
wards  follows,  roaring  with  pain, 
and  furiously  attacks  either  man 
or  dog  passing  by  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  coiL 

t-RANSACTIONS  AT  ANGOSTURA. 

«*  Whilst  residing  at  Angotturay 

I  heard   the  particulars    of   iti 

capture,  sind  learned  that  it  was 

taken  by  the  independent  jB:entt- 

£4  ral, 
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ral,  I^ar;  to  whose  exertions geoe- 
ral  Bolivar  was  indebted  for  the 
present  possession  of  the  whole  pro« 
vince  of  Guyana.  Piar,  who  was 
fi  black,  a  native  of  St.  DomingOf 
and  had  come  over  from  thence 
to  join  the  patriot  causej  bad  conr 
quered  the  country  and  its  capi* 
Ul« whilst  Bolivar  was  a  wanderer* 
and  without  an  army  to  command « 
v-^The  position  of  Old  Onyana 
(the  key  to  the  Orinoco),  of 
which  Bermudez  had  obtained 
possession,  and  the  surrender  of 
r>Iew  Guyana,  or  Angostura,  to 
t'iar,  completed  the  chain  of  good 
fortune  on  this  part  of  the  penin- 
sulat  Yet,  when  Bolivar  arrived. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  Piar 
Was  influenced  only  for  the  suc^ 
(ess  of  the  black  natives,  ai^d  their 
immediate  descendants  in  colour, 
and  that  he  wished  to  hold  the 
territory  for  that  cast  alone*  Bo- 
livar gave  him  the  form  of  a 
court-martial,  by  which  he  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  shot; 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  two  months  previous  to 
pur  arrival,  The  ch^ir  on  which 
the  unfortunate  general  sat,  when 
shot,  is  left  as  a  memento  for 
public  inspection.  The  bones, 
too,  of  many  of  the  unfortunate 
loyalists  who  fell  in  the  contest, 
^nid  from  starvation,  remain  still 
unburied,  not  only  at  one  end  of 
itie  cathedral,  but  in  the  wells  at 


the  upper  dart  dt  ih$  dtf 
the  fort,  which  are  rendered  aam 
seous  and  unidiolesome  hj  die 
putrid  human  carcases  thrown  in* 
to  them  at  the  time  the  citj  was 
besieged. 

The  ladies  of  Angostura  are 
in  general  tolerably  handsonoe  | 
their  figures  airy,  light,  and  ra* 
ther  eleeant  i  uieir  dresses  are 
ricbf  and  they  have  abundaaot 
of  fine  lace,  of  which  the  j  wear 
a  profusioUt  They  are,  vidi 
very  fep  exceptions^  prodigal  of 
their  favours,  and  so  fond  of 
smoking  segars,  that  the  unial 
compliment  of  the  morning,  trtien 
they  are  visited,  is  to  hand  cme. 
If  an  additional  ^omplimeiit  b  in« 
tended,  the  lady  wul  light  that 
which  she  means  to  offer,  by  putr 
ting  the  end  in  her  own  mouih, 
and  inflaming  it  fix>m  the  one  sh» 
had  herself  been  smoking.  An- 
other way  still  more  afiecddnate 
presents  itself.  When  the  hdy 
has  given  you  a  segar,  she  places 
her  own  In  her  mouth,  and  baviw 
by  two  or  three  good  whilu 
thoroughly  lighted  her  own,  the 
gendeman  approaches,  andpla* 
cing  the  end  of  his  segar  on  tha 
blazing  end  of  hers,  they  both 
whiff  until  each  has  a  segar  in  foil 
flame,  when  the  pardes  separate 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  or  ^t 
'and  continue  their  (jiatt 
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fall  to  d)^  Mt  of  th6  British  atuci- 
llarie^^  Sufiering  from  ill  heatch 
and  diignsted  wnh  the  treatment 
he  had  recmed,  the  author  soli- 
cited .his  discharge,  and  a  pass- 
port for  the  island  of  St.  Thoinast 
i^hich  having  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained, he  returned  to  England 
in  June  last.  We  extract  part  of 
)iis  adcoont  of  the  passage  up  the 
OriiiocOy  In  which  sofne  inter- 
^stittg  occurrences  are  detailed^ 
$uid  &cts  are  stated  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  wretched  istate  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties the  hostile  parties,  but  parti* 
cularly  the  foreign  enemy,  must 
experience  in  drawing  ft-om  it 
^fiy  resources  for  the  prosecutiou 
of  the  contest : 

Odr  remaining  small  itcrck  of 
'bread  and  rum  was  on  board 
the  bu'ge  boat«  which  we  called 
the  bead-quarters  $  and  it  was 
agreed  th^t  we  iJiould  halt  at 
stated  periods  in  order  to  take 
our  frugal  meals.  Oar  portion 
of  beef,  which  had  been  killed  be- 
fore di^bution,  we  had  on  board 
our  own  boat;  it  was  cut  into 
lopg  pieces  about  three  pounds 
weight  aihd  a  yard  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Indians. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  hUng  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  boat,  ex- 
posed to  ilie  sun,  where  it  shortly 
putrifies,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
comes quite  dry.  Salt  Was  an 
grcicle  at  that  time  too  valuable 
gnd  scsinie  to  be  gii^en  to  us.  The 
^rst  day  we  kept  up  with  the 
larger  boats,  being  favoured  widi 
^  smart  breeze,  and  wetit  along- 
side the  head-quarters  to  dintier, 
yfhex^  we  repeived  ^,  biseuit  e^cfa| 
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which  was  dl  *we  codd  expect 
until  the  nest  day ;  wie  were  like* 
wise  advised  to  be  carefu),   a* 
there  was  remaining  only  8uffi« 
cient  for  three  days,  and  to  make 
it  last  that  time  would  inquire 
g^eat  economy.    The  soldiers  re- 
ceived therr  whole  all6wance  at 
the  race  of  a  biscuit  and  a  half 
per  day*  with  a  fair  divUon  of 
mm.    In  the  same  bolt  with  me 
was  an  officer  of  Col,  P — %  whe 
had  die  charge  of  the  baggage  of 
that  corps,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  men  :  his  companv  was 
a  douroe  of  great   consolation, 
during  a  voyage  of  unprecedented 
suffermg  up  Ukat  tremendous  ri- 
ver 5  for  rrom  the  time  <tf  out 
embarking  on  board  the   guuF 
boats  do  X  date  the  commence- 
ment of  our   hardships,   which 
have  occasioned   the   death   df 
many,  and  Considerably  impaired 
my  constitution.    Unfortunately ^ 
for  us,  the  wind  began  to  die 
away,  and  the  Other  boats,  fro«li 
having  a  greater  number  of  sweep- 
ers»,  were  now  coniiderably  be- 
fore ue,  and  towards  evening  we 
entirely  lost  sight  of  them  1  M 
we  knew  that  they  muat  halt  du- 
ring the  night  in  case  they  had 
no  Wind,  we  hoped  to  come  up 
with  thetn  by  continuing  to  row 
to  a  late  hour.    Our  efJorts  wcite 
unavailing  ;  for  they  had  got  io 
far  a-head  since  the  wind  feH, 
that  there  was  now  no  hope  bf 
coming  up  Vith  them.    Our  si- 
tuation during  the  night  was  verjr 
unpleasant;  for,  it&ing  impos- 
Sfble  to  bring  up  the  boat  in  the 
rapiditT  of  me  stream,  we  were 
obliged  to  run  her  in  among  the 


*  A  munergiven  to  the  I^diani,  wiiq,  with  a  vmsll  pa4dJo  i»}mn  €9«r feet  l^ng , 
propel  the  boat.    They  bold  thii  paddle  perpendicularly  in  tl^etr  haaij^  inmaeg" 
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trees  and  makei  her  fast  to  them» 
while  the  rowers  tpok  their  re- 
poset  For  us  to  sleep  was  impos-. 
sible,  as  we  were  pestered  with 
millions  of  musquitoes,  that  pre- 
Tented  our  opening  either  eyes  or 
mouthy  and  stung  us  so  severely 
through  our  apparel,  that  we 
we  were  almost  maddened  with 
torture.  The  Indians  were  greatly- 
amused  to  observe  the  decided 
preference  manifested  by  these 
Tenomous  insects  to  Europeans 
and  new-comers:  but  our  distress 
was  considerably  increased,  when 
the  tigers  and  alligators  gav^  us 
notice  that  they  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  us,  the  former  anir 
mals  roaring  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner  in  the  woods,  and  the 
latter  blowing  and  splashing 
round  our  boat,  which  wa$  not 
higher  than  ten  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  This  was 
a  situation  so  novel  to  all  of  us» 
that  it  excited  in  us  the  greatest 
ajpprehensions  for  our  safety.  The 
tiger  of  South  America  is  rather 
small,  buty  if  possible,  more  fero- 
cious than  the  royal  tiger  ;  and  if 
gompted  by  long  fastinf,  will 
^quently  attack  the  alligator 
when  it  meets  it  on  shore,  and  the 
only  means  the  latter  has  of  es« 
capingy  is  by  making  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  to  its  watery  abode 
with  its  antazonist)  who  having 
once  fastened  on  its  throat  or 
belly,  (the  only  penetrable place») 
will  not  let  go  its  hold*  lli^s 
the  ti^er  in  turn  becomes  the  prej 
of  this  terrible  amphibious  am- 
mal,  who  after  a  short  struggle 
drowns  him.  The  Indians,  when 
alone  in  their  canoes,  are  very 
much  on  their  guard  against  the 
alligator,  who  will  frequently  at* 
tacK  a  boaty  on  observinj^  a  pro- 
bable advantage;  and  m  order 


to  secure  its  victmif  will  raise  it« 
self  cauuously  out  of  the  watef 
and  place  its  fore-feet  on  the  ca> 
noe,  which  is  instantly  oversea 
and  the  poor  Indian  quicklj 
meets  a  most  horrible  death  i^ 
the  voracious  jaws  that  are  ope^ 
to  receive  him. 

'^  It  may  be  supposed  we  could 
not  pass  a  very  agreeable  night« 
from  our  momentary  dread  of 
being  sprung  upon  by  a  tiger 
from  the  bank*  or  taken  out  of 
the  boat  on  the  other  side  by  an 
alligator.  Never  was  a  reprieve 
more  welcome  to  a  poor  wretch 
at  the  gallows,  than  the  return  of 
day  to  us ;  although  we  had  the 
gloomy  prospect  still  before  us  of 
being  obliged  to  p^ss  many  more 
nights  in  the  same  situation,  wit& 
the  aggravation  of  suffering  ad- 
ditional misery  from  our  defi- 
ciency of  provision,  especially 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  arrir. 
ing  at  any  Indian  hut  or  village 
until  it  had  .been  long  expended. 
We  now  cast  oflF  our  rope  from 
the  trees  and  set  forward.  This 
current  is  so  rapid  in  some  places 
that  a  man  is  obliged  ^o  swUiD  oa 
shore  20  or  30  times  a  day^  and 
make  his  way  along  the  side  of 
the  wood  to  the  distance  of  100 
ys^-ds,  in  order  to  make  fast  a 
rope  to  some  tree,  which  is  imme^ 
diately  hauled  in  by  those  on 
board.  The  rapid  torrent,  so  of- 
ten met  with  during  ^e  day«  9 
occasioned  by  the  abrupt  wind- 
ings and  cr^ks  of  the  river,  and 
hj  laree  rocks,  raised  flat  and 
descending  gradually  to  the  wa- 
ter. On  Uiese  places  the  alliga* 
tors  are  generally  seen  basking  i^ 
the  sun,  with  their  mouths  wide 
open,  until  they  are  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  insects ;  the  animal 
then  lets  fan  its  y{>per  jaw,  as  ii^ 
'stai^taiieoQsIy 


fts^puneovslr  a$  cme  would  shut 
(he  h*d  of  a  boii;.  The  alligators 
have  the  appearance  of  logs  of 
woody  aud  have  been  often  fatally 
xnistakenj  the  general  size  is 
from  eight  to  thirteen  feet^  the 
head  and  mouth  being  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
This  day  we  finished  the  half  bis- 
cuit we  had  left,  and  commenced 
upon  the  meat,  which  had  now 
be^pm^  rpuch  tainted  and  very 
offenisive.  |  had  a  small  carbine 
on  board»  and  my  companion  a 
rifle,  with  which  we  amused  our- 
selves by  firing  at  the  monkeys 
and  parrots  that  were  in  great 
plenty  in  the  trees,  and  as  we 
^ere  obliged  to  keep  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  shore  to  avoid  the 
strength  of  the  current,  we  al- 
W2iy$  had  a  epod  mark  i  but  not 
being  provided  with  a  small  ca- 
Sioe,  we  could  not  secure  our 
game.  Even  with  a  canoe  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
find  them  in  the  thick  underwood 
into  which  they  must  drop. 

This  night  was  passed  in  cir. 
cumstances  equally  disagreeable 
as  on  the  former :  and  at  the  re- 
turn of  daylight  we  again  con- 
tinued our  laborious  voyage.  We 
were  not  favoured  by  a  breath  of 
^ipd,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
to  propel  the  boat  by  main 
strength :  and  this  toil  so  exhaust- 
ed the  Indians,  that  we  were  of- 
ten obliged  to  take  (heir  places 
for  a  few  hours  to  let  (hem  sleep. 
They  are  the  most  lazy  wretches 
imaginable,  and,  if  not  at  last 
forced  to  resume  their  labour; 
would,  rather  than  use  any  ex- 
traordinary exertion,  leave  the 
boat  to  the  mercy  of  the  torrent. 

This  day  we  experienced  some 
dreadful  tropical  showers,  which 
Wf  t  through  every  thing  we  had 
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about  us.  In  order  to  reserve 
one  dry  covering  for  the  night. 
Lieutenant  W—  and  myself 
stood  up  in  the  boat  with  our 
backs  to  the  rain,  and  holding  a; 
blanket  folded  up  under  our 
coats,  wrapped  ourselves  up  in 
the  other,  as  well  as  the  length  of 
it  would  admit :  this  kept  the  wa* 
ter  out  for  some  time ;  but  the 
rain  continuing  6  hours,  we  were 
perfectly  soaked  through,  and 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
our  last  blanket,  which  was  short<^ 
ly  in  the  same  state  as  the  other; 
yet  we  hoped  that  the  shower 
would  be  over,  and  we  could 
then  dry  them  in  the  sun  in  an 
hour.  To  prevent  getting  wet  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  an 
European  on  coming  into  hot  cli- 
mates, and  a  negligence  of  this 
precaution  is  generally  attended 
with  fatal  consequences ;  as  soon 
as  the  shower  was  over,  the  sun 
burst  out  again  with  the  most 
scorching  heat.  We  took  this 
opportunity  of  drying  our  blank- 
ets, and  got  every  thing  right 
again  for  night.  We  halted  two 
or  three  times  during  the  day, 
at  the  bank  or  rocks,  to  dress  our 
miserable  victuals,  which  were 
now  quite  putrid.  The  manner 
in  which  we  prepared  this  food 
was,  first  to  wash  it  in  the  rivers 
and  having  spitted  a  small  piece 
on  a  stick,  to  roast  or  rather  bum 
it  in  the  fire ;  we  again  moistened 
the  meat  by  dipping  it  at  every 
mouthful  in  the  water,  flow 
acceptable  at  this  moment  would 
have  been  the  hardest  crust,  and 
a  little  salt  to  qualify  this  nause- 
ous meal !  Our  prospect  was  now 
dreadful,  for  we  had  still  100 
miles  to  the  first  Indian  village, 
and  if  we  had  not  more  wmd 
than  at  present,  must  undoubted^ 
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Ij  s^sure*  It  rained  incessai^itly 
auring  the  night ;  and  the  mas- 
QQitoes  being  thus  depjrnred  of 
ttie  free  use  of  their  wings^  swarzn- 
f  d  from  the  wood  and  got  under 
our  blankets,  where  thef  tortured 
US  to  that  degree,  that  our  hands 
vere  constantly  enployed  in  u- 
kinj;  them  from  off  our  eyes  and 
£ices^  where  they  most  annoyed 
VS.  Puring  our  royage  the  next 
^y  we  were  overjoyed  at  disco- 
rering  a  small  canoe  coming  to* 
wards  us,  which  was  recognised 
t>y  the  Indian  captain  of  our  boat 
if>  belong  to  the  Commodore,  or 
largest  gun*boat,  on  board  of 
which  was  my  colonel;  the  canoe 
bad  only  one  Indian  to  guide  k» 
and  he  brought  a  slip  of  paper  di- 
rected to  roe  from  Col.  G-*— 
stating  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
a  botue  of  rum,  S  biscuits,  and  a 
small  piece  of  salt  meat,  which 
was  what  had  been  saved  as  the 
share  of  Lieut.  W— —  and  my- 
self; and  the  Indian  informed  us, 
that  they  were  now  in  a  most  mi« 
serable  state  on  board  the  other 
)>oats. 

This  supply,  though  small,  was 
joyfully  received  by  us ;  and  we 
H^te^mined  to  be  very  sparing 
of  o.^r  three  biscuits,  dividing  one 
of  them  into  four  parts  and  niak- 
upig  it  serve  us  both  a  day. 

I  vnll  pass  over  many  days 
of  severe  suffering  that  we  sujs- 
tained,  from  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  sun  by  day,  the  continual 
r^iias  during  the  night,  and  the 
necessity  of  subsisting  on  the  most 
disgusting  meat,  which  was  now 
<U)mpletefy  alive  from  putre&c- 
tjon,  and  from  which  even  the 
jtndians  turned  with  disgust.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  we  arrived  at  an 
tttdiani  village,  named  S^chf  pa, 
in  tbft  inorning  of*  the  eighth  day 


from  the  ^ui^  we  hf^  left  tl^« 
Sparfatfm  We  were  here  c^inj^ced 
by  two  large  boats,  on  lK>ard  one 
ojf  which  was  Commodore  Dias, 
a  Creole  Spaniard,  who  command- 
ed the  whole  of  the  Patriot  gtm« 
boats;  h^  gave  us  the  intelligence 
that  the  troops  had  stayed  at  San- 
chapa  during  the  night,  and  were 
now  only  a  fow  miles  in  advance 
of  us,  and  that  he  had  been  an- 
xiously waiting  our  coming  to 
hasten  us  on ;  mr  it  was  expected 
that  eight  of  the  royalty  gun- 
boats were  lying  in  ambosh  for 
US,  as  on  the  preceding  day  a 
schooner,  laden  with  mtues  fr(»n 
Angostura,  had  been  boarded  by 
them  and  made  a  prize. 

The  people  in  these  two  boats 
presentedt  if  possible,  a  more  sa- 
vage aiid  fantastic  appearance 
than  those  of  our  own.  They 
were  of  both  sexes,  entirely  nakedj 
their  bodies  and  long  straight  haiir 
were  daubed  all  over  with  red 
ochre,  their  arms  and  legs  were 
bound  round  with  string  made  of 
the  $bres  of  the  cocoa^tree,  and 
plaited  in  a  variety  of  figures. 
This  is  done  while  in  their  iofsm- 
cy,  and  occasions  their  limbs  to 
$well  i^ibove  the  bandage^  which 
produces  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance* Sanchapa  is  a  smiall  v3- 
ligCy  built  wim  rough  branches 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  the 
plaiiitain  and  cocoa-leaf;  it  con- 
tains about  200  inhabitants^  most 
of  whom  use  this  red  ochre. 
They  are  a  set  of  timid  and  Cow- 
ardly people;  their  chief  support 
is  fish  ana  beef,  which  they  kiU 
in  the  plains^  whez:e  the  caj^ 
run  wild ;  they  also  hytnt  the  tis 
ger  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  whkb 
during  the  time  they  were  under 
the  royalist  goyeiTUjOeft^  i^BJ 
disposed  of  to  U^meri^w^  m^ 


tri*d  up  Ae  Orinoco.  Thejr 
'iat  anned  vith  long  b6ws  and 
ant>^  which  they  make  and  use 
Vtery  Awfully. 

we  here  received  a  fmh  stip- 
tjlj  of  heefy  though  not  sufficient 
to  list  us  to  the  next  town,  for 
we  Were  agam  deceired  as  to  the 
dfstance;  and  We  were  assured 
tbat  a  further  supply  would  be 
tent  to  meet  us  i^efore  we  had 
been  two  days  out. 

We  then  commenced  our  Toy- 
age,  and  shortly  came  within 
tight  of  the  other  boats;  and,  as 
We  faouily  expected  to  meet  with 
Ibe  enemy,  we  prepared  for  nc* 
tiqn,  and  cleared  aWay  our  small 
gun.  Our  force  at  this  time  con- 
'slsted  of  six  boats  ;  the  two  that 
bad  been  despatched  for  the 
troops  on  board  the  Fav$uri^if 
loinrng  the  rest  at  Sanchapa,  at 
which  place  the  river  brancaes  off 
-in  two  directions. 

As  we  had  now  a  fatrourable 
^nd,  we  were  enabled  to  keep 
witfahi  a  mile  of  the  rest  during 
die  whole  of  this  day ;  but  to- 
wards ni^ht  we  lost  si^nt  of  them, 
'and  ag|am  ran  in  amone  the  trees 
-to  aWait  the  return  of  £iy*light« 

in  thie  morning  we  cast  off 
our  rope  and  continued  our  course, 
'yet,  under  great  apprehensions 
of  encountering  the  enemy's  boats 
■  in  a  'situation  where  we  could 
bare  no  hopes  of  escaping. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  days 
'we  arrived  at  an  island  situ- 
^^te  in  the  Orinoco,  named  Tor- 
fola,  after  enduring  m»iy  hard- 
-^ips  from  the  incessant  and 
Vlr^Eutful  rain,  and  from  want  of 
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nourishment }  91  the  milul  ^Ittn* 
tity  of  provision  we  had  IMa 
8anchftpa  became  so  bad  k»d  <if« 
fensive,  after  being  exposed  io 
the  sun  and  rain  U  hours,  thtt 
it  was  with  the  greatest  loathing 
we  ate  of  this  carrion  food,  to 
mollify  the  cravings  of  nature. 

Tortola  is  a  dehghtftxl  and  r^ 
mantic  place,  and  is  at  present 
inhabited  by  Indians,  and  a  few 
Creoles,  whose  huts  extend  for 
two  miles  along  the  hanks  at  the 
distance  of  50  or  GO  yards  frost 
each  other. 

Angustura,  and  the  fortress 
of  Old  Guyana,  now  chiefly  de» 
pend  on  this  placefor  their -scanty 
supplies  of  plantains,  cassava'*^ 
and  papillon,  or  sugar ;  this  is 
the  only  spot  for  many  hundred 
miles  up  uie  Orinoco  where  they 
continue  to  cultivate  the  earth 
during  the  time  of  a  cruel  and 
exterminating  warfitfe,  and  for- 
ward their  produce  in  small  ca/» 
noes  some  hundred  miles  up  the 
river.  Our  Indians  received 'a 
small  quantity  of  sugar-eaiie 
from  ^e  natives,  of  which  they 
profiered  us  a  part,  that  prdvea 
very  refreshing  and  delicious  af- 
ter our  disgusting  diet :  but  we 
could  not  prevaiiupon  the  peo- 
ple to  let  us  have  a  quantity  tf 
It  in  exchange  for  some  of  tf&t 
apparel.  I  suppose  their  t^efuiid 
was  in  consequence  of  their  ol^i- 
gation  to  send  certain  suppfies  to 
Uie  above-mentioned  places. 

We  had  left  Tdrtola  twa  days 
ert  we  arrived  at  Old  Quy- 
ana,  wliere  we  ibtrnd  that  tfte 
rest  of  the  boats  had   arrived 
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,  the  precediof  6s^^  -  At  this  place 
we  disembaxvedy  for  the  purpose 
of  resting  ouneWes  on  shore  one 

.  night.  We  received  in  addition 
to  our  beef,  a  small  quantity  of 

'  cassava^  sufficient  for  two  days, 
and  were  to  re-enibark  the  next 
morning   for    Angostura.    The 

.  fortress  of  Old  Guyana  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
more  than  300  miles  from  La 
Boca  de  los  Narvios,  or  Grand 
Mouth.  The  town  contains  about  . 

.  2Q0  tolerable  houses,  and  the  rest 
are  miserable  huts  scattered  about 
the  rocks.     The  inhabitants  were 

.  then  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
starving  and  perishing  for  want. 
Two-thirds  of  them  are  Indians, 
and  the  remainder  Creoles  ;  they 
have  a  house  in  the  square  where 
the  priest  celebrates  mass.  These 

.  ecclesiastics  have  the  greatest  do- 
minion over  the  people,  and  in 
the  missions  govern  them  entirely  i 
though  in  the  province  of  Guyana  . 

.  very  fewnow  remain^  as  they  were  , 
indiscriminately  massacred^  where- 
ever  found,  by  the  Patriots* 

There   are   two  forts  above 
the  town,  which  command  two 

.branches  of  the  Orinoco  :  yet 
their  situation  is  not  the  best,  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  annoyed 
greatly  by  a  small  yet  very  high 

uland,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
.  distant.     The  principal  fort    is 

.  built  of  stone,  and  can  only  be  ^ 

entered  by  a  long  ladder  that  is  ^ 
..  loweied  from  the  wall  for  that  ^ 
'  purpose.     It  mounts  six  heavy  . 

gatOf  and  is  of  such  importance 

to  the  Patriots,   that  they  have 

generally    200  of  their  regular 

troops   stationed  at  this  place. 
'  The  other  is  built  o[  brick  and 

earth,  and  mounts  8  guns,  buti« 

in  no  respect  so  fine  a  fort  as  the 


-  former  J  the  entrance  to  it  is  abb 
by  a  ladder.  This  place  was  ta^ 
ken  by  admiral  Brion,  in  con« 
junction  with  the  land  trocms  un- 
der general- Bermudas,  and  is  the 
strongest  fort  belonging  to  die 
Patriots  in  the  province  of  Guy- 
ana ;  it  is  the  key  fix>ra  the  colo- 
nies to  Santo  Tome»  or  Ango»> 
tura,  and  all  vessels  coming  up 
the  river  are  obliged  to  anchor  a 
certain  time  within  gun-shot  of 
it,  in  order  to  be  examined. 

The  troops  that  we  found  here 
presented  the  most  misoabit 
appearance,  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  privates  being  not  more  than 
13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  tot« 
tering  under  the  weight  of  their 
muskets;  they  were  principally 
blacks,  some  of  them  wearing  an 
uniform,  and  others  having  only 
a  piece  of  linen  round  the  leios. 
Tney  had  obtained  these  uni- 
forms from  the  military  stores 
brought  by  the  brig  Hutder^  firoqi 
EngUnd.  The  motto  on  their 
caps,  vencor  o  mwir^  did  not  seem 
well  calculated  for  such  a  wretch- 
ed-looking set  of  bangs. 

Colonel  Gillmore,  in  company 
with  admiral  Brion,  whom  we 
found  here  on  our  arrival^  and 
who  had  been  here  some  days, 
departed  for  Angostura  the  same 
morning,  in  a  gun-boat  fitted  iq> 
for  them ;  the  best  provi^ons, 
&c.  that  could  be  procured  being 
put  on  board,  which,  with  what 
the  admiral  had  brought  fiom  the 
Plctorioy  would  enable  them  to 
live  very  well. 

I  was  now  left  in'conucnand 
of  the  artillery  establishment, 
with  orders  to  place  myself  under 
the  direction -of  colonel  P-  ■  , 
until  my  arrival  at  Angostura: 
and  different  airangemaats  *were 
made  for  us  on  board  the  boats. 

At 
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*  Ar  thk  pltfcewe  buried  one 
tf  our  aniUery-men,  who  died  oo 
the  same  day  he  landed  frdm  the 
tiaggage-rboaty  in  con^uence  of 
Ae  severe  hardships  he  had  en- 
-dored  \rith  us^  the  sun  having 
mfiecfied  his  brain  and  produced  a 
raging  fever^  which  camed  him 
off  in  a  few  hours* 

•  The   next   morning  we  em- 
barked in  the  following  order  :— 
Colonel  P— — ,  with  part  of  his 
officers  and  men,   in  one  boat ; 
-myself,  lieut.  C    ■    >  with  five 
of  the  rifle  oficers^  and  a  party 
of  men,  in  the  second  or  former 
baggage-boat ;  the  remainder  of 
-the  men  and  officers  on  board  the 
third  and  fourth.  We  were  agree- 
ably surprised,  on  embarking,  to 
-find  a  small  space  in' the  stem  of 
the  boat  covered  with  an  awning 
of  bullock's^ide,  which  would 
in  soitte  measure  protect  us  from 
tht  sun  and  rain ;  but  we  soon 
^i^mid  that  this,  instead  of  melio- 
.niting  our  situation,  considerably 
.increased  our  distresses;   for  it 
was  there  we  were  obliged  to  lay 
-our  meat,  which  in  two  days  be- 
came- putridand  alive.    The  ver- 
min,  together  with  that  which 
-adhered  to  the  ox's  hide  (put  in 
the  boat  as  soon  as  stript  off  the 
•body  of  the  animal)/  were  every 
minute  falling  amongst  us,  and 
rendered   our   present,  situation 
'equally  bad  with  the  former.  We 

arrived  in  three  days  at  San  Mi- 

'  guel%  which  is  situated  about  two 

smiles  from  the  banks  of  the  river; 

and  as  we  expected  to  get  a  sup- 

*plyofbeef  to  last  us  to  Angos- 

.tura  at  this  place,  I,'  in  company 

with  sevenu  officers,    went   on 

shore  to  see  the  village^     It  is 

delightfully  situated  upon  a  very 

high  eminence,  and  las  a  large 

square,  in  which  is  a  very  fine 


buildings  formeilv  a  mooaMtft 
and  now  occupied  by  the  gover* 
nor  of  these  missions :  there  is  a 
fine  chapel  or  church  built  of 
wood,  connected  with  the  mon- 
astery^  which  I  with  difficulty 
procured  permassion  to  see.  It  is 
■supported  hj  two  rows  of  lofty 
yet  slender  pillars,  painted  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  intermixed  and 
winding  upwards  in  a  spiral  di-' 
rection.  Tbere  are  a  few  pictures 
remaining  on  the  walls,  and  some 
gilt  ornaments  on  the  altar,  which 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
plunderer,  most  probably  because 
they  were  deemed  not  likely  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  carryine 
them  away.  The  houses  are  buiu 
opponte  die  church  in  a  very  re- 

Elar  and  pleasing  order,  and 
ve  an  air  of  great  neatness. 
There  are  three  ranges,  from  the 
.outside  of  which  the  spectator  can 
see  in  a  direct  line  through   at 
least  20  houses,  the  doors  oeing 
merely,  openings  in  the  wall  at 
each  side,  exactly  in  a  line  with 
each  other.  The  appearance  with- 
in does  not  correspond  with  that 
•of  the  exterior;  for  the  .families 
that  reside  in  them  are  a  most 
fildiy  set  of  people.    The  xhief 
employment  of  the  women  and 
old  men  is  to  make  hammocks 
i  of  the  bark  and  fibres  of  the  co- 
•coa-tree,  whidi  when  finished  re- 
semble a  fishing-net.  They  never 
.  walk-  to  any  great  -  distance  with- 
>  out  one  of.  thsse  at  their  backs : 
vThen  tired,  they,  sling  it  to  the 
branches  of  the  first  conveni^it 
tree,  for  the  puipose  of  taking 
their  rest.   They  ukewise  in  tinie 
of  peace  salt  a  great  deal  oitiua^ 
jo,  or  beef,  cut  .up  in  the  manner 
I  have  already  described,  which 
they  export,  togedier  with  hides* 
torthe  colonies  and  Uime4  Sutes. 
I  was 


I  wm  gmadf  mtfriati  u  mm.  AfettTif  mifmfi irit}»fi  %ieit 
jnactjog  milk  ftof  hmb  in  Am  auEv  ^  Aogptou^  nsd  fOK 
iiMUM,  but  leamftthtt  thcf  m-  ^dutLali)9r4tliii£lMdbi»ictoiM4 
fftir  into  At  plakt  iiiixbig  the  iaveoxwd  a^HHtk  of  flN^  tar 
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•daf  to  caficb  the  eatdcw  vfaich  ^dii«ctiond'caifiiiel4 
thef  .«ibct  hy  meant  ef  ji  h»ifr  who.  h^  arr ty:ed  at  ti 
aopeaf'gmeahidet  coiled  up  and  /qiusttrs.    AkhoMh  «^  b«4  flUQT 


they-aiact  hy  meant  ef  ji  h»ifr  who.  b^  arr ty:ed  at  the  bsidU 
aopeef'gmeahidet  coiled  up  and  /qiusttrs.    Akhoaah  «^  bwf 
fMenedliy  oiie«ndtD<the  home*  eaten  aa|r  ttung  jS^t  day. 


^Dfae4>dMreBd9  iirhi<;^  is  <£onnad  were  still  unwiUiog  lo  have  te 
Jato  a  oootey  .^ley  thtow  with  heast*kiUed»  at  we  wore  «9vare» 
-mtaudng  deztesiiy  and  pntcitiQa  that  vhile  ihe  Indians  had  aaj 
ovar'Aeheadorhams^ftheanb  thing  .to  eat»  ;we.xoilU  wg, 
mal  CO  he  -caug^tr  and  .draariog  fixpti^  to.  get  .on.  aay  briber  s 
it  tight)  ^lop  off  immediately  ^dmreforcy  9gaiaet  oor  lown  feet 
nrlthtbeir  peixe.  fngs»  we  pjoeyented  tfami .  firoM 

At  this  place  me  gadbemd  a  stopping  to  ^ookidie  meat*  .m^ 
<few  «veen  oranges»  onrhich  we  til  they  should  Jiaye  r^rm^  to  a 
'hoSM  on  ehofe  with  ^ur  a»eat.  late  hoiir.  It  was  on  this  coadi* 
Tidsdish,  eboQ^h^very  faad»  was  <tion  that  .we  .permitted  the  .oa  .ta 
WMDie  change,  and  we  mijEed  a  .be.killod. 
4itde  of  die  jaice  with  water.  The  aezt  .day  in  the  tafieih 
•ariiidi  enade  an  agreeable  here-  jtaonssrt  acrived  at  tbecigd  i 


aage-i  bat  of  which  we,  in  .our  i>ur  voyage,  and  .with  .gnat  i 

»wm:^stace,  were  afraid  to  drink  iactionjset.oarfeet.on  Aboie. 

^mtich.  •'We.secetxed  odr  supply       We  now  .Iqft  the  .bq^ts  ;  md 

^meat,  andthe  nrat  raonuag  after  iieeii^jny  daiachment  ect^ 

•eontittaed    ear    voyage.      The  tledJbiLtheir  qoaxters,  idiieb  wa^ 

'SoeneiT'nowgfpdodly  opened  .a  Ahqgeroiaed  hones,  I.tapaired 

pkasing-prespectto  ns,  who  had  lomy  c(4onel,  .and  lonadhim  m 

bitfaerto  ,esen  nadiiag  but  thick  posseission  .of  a  good  ,hoaa^  ss. 

<ewoods  on  either  band.  Tbeheau-  -tnated  close  to.tke  hanks  of  ihe 

-tifal  and  diaersifiad  fisatares  of  lOdaoco. 

4he  landscapetbatinowipresentcd       He,;seeing  that  Jienteaanft  Cv 

itself,  appeased  Kke  a  muUitaufe  and  myself  wene.onahle  to  jue 

-of  eltiesandeastks  ecatsecedin  wyifnitlier  exertion  .that   daj(» 

-eirery  dkeodeo,  aMi^-anaaherless  ikindtyiinritedns  to^Demak'isridi 

lakes tntersecdag the «iieighhao»»  ihimsmrilwe  ^uld  hase.tesiadl 

jngjfnountauas.  jonrselTes  a  day  er  twob     Wb 

This  part  of  -the  aoyoiB^,  in  -were  ^glven  to  mrferatand  thac 

•any  otl^rciMinnitanees  jmdiin  i)«r. situation  heee  .would  AOi  .|i» 

Ae  dry  season, 'Would  have  been  .:nMich:bettered,.6xeeptiii^.that«e 

^BMSt  d^htftl  I  but  our  oondi-  should  :ha^  a.  hoasBLtasiieker  wa 

.tion^n  board  theie  boau  .was  eo  during  the  night :  bat  wis  fiir /ta* 

HRiiseraUe,  that  4dl  sensatien>4»f  doa^,i«Be.weiieDaxecemr^^' 

-pteasare   in   ceateni|datiag   the  hut  beef. 

-eurrofuifdtBg  beauties  was  dead      fianto  Tome,  or 

^w4tMn  us.  is  built  4m  the.ieft  l^aak^^ef  ibe 

Towards   the    close   of  the  Oiiaoco,.4u  yon  appnadhitAom 

'^tA  ^ftiiiaig^^m^imnagfSm  iSh^ae.isA 

fiaa 
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SmtMrot  li6iises' built  of  stone 
fax  the  Spanish  st^le*  extending  a- 
long  a  bank  yrliich  is  considerably 
derated  above  the  water.  The 
most  striking  building  in  this 
range  is  admiral  Brton's  housey 
and  that  of  the  then  adjutant- 
general,  Soublettie,  a  native  of 
Caraccas.  Leaving  this  house, 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  water, 
yon  cross  over  the  principal  street, 
and  still  continuing  the  same  di- 
rection, enter  the  square^  where 
the  principal  buildings  that  de* 
aenre  attention  are  the  palace  of 
the  supreme  chief,  general.  Boli- 
var, which  is  always  guarded  by 
a  strong;  detachment  of  men. 
There  is  a  lar^e  square  brick 
hoilding  which  mdoses  a  great 
^>aceoV  ground  at  the  extremity 
of  the  square  opposite  the  palace» 
which  was  intended  for  a  church; 
but  owing  to  the  continual  war- 
fare that  has  disturbed  this  pro- 
vince, it  has  been  left  in  its  pre- 
sent unfinished  state.  Near  it  is 
the  prison,  where  are  confined  a- 
bout  SOO  royalist  prisoners  who 
are  condemned  to  slavery.  These 
poor  wretches  are  destitute  of  all 
covering,  except  a  piece  of  sack* 
clotfa  round  their  middle  $  and  in 
this  manner  exposed  to  the  burn* 
iag  sun,  they  perform  the  most 
laborious  work.  They  have  a 
heavy  chain  on  one  foot,  and  are 
constantly  attended  by  a  still  more 
v^etched  guard,  who  upon  every 
trhisl  occasion  embitter  their  mi- 
sery by  the  most  wanton  cruelty. 
As  I  bad  often  occasion  to  eo  on 
daty  into  this  prison,  I  had  op- 
portunitiesof  frequently  observing 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  these 
men.  In  the  yard  are  various 
machines  for  the  purpose :  one  of 
these  is  particularly  horrible  in 
this  climate,  being  an  immense 
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piece  of  timber  divided  in^o  two, 
m  the  manner  of  stocks,  with  a 
great  number  of  holes:  the  upper 
part  is  lifted  up  by  five  or  six 
men, .  and  the  unfortunate  man  is 
placed  with  his  neck  in  one  of  the 
holes)  bis  feet  are  then  put  into 
corresponding  ones,  and  in  this 
manner  he  is  sdspended  horizon- 
tally, sometimes  for  48  hours, 
without  nourishmentv  and  suffer- 
ing the  most  excrociating  torture 
from  the  dreadful  heat,  nis  head 
being  close  to  this  immense  tim- 
ber name,  and  without  a  possibi- 
liry  of  turning  it  one  way  or  other. 
The  only  remainin|^  building 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  square  is 
that  where  the  priest  celebrates 
mass{  it  has  formerly  been  a  con- 
vent; the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  laid  out  for  the  residence  of 
the  native  officers  of  high  rank, 
the  priests  reserving  apartments 
for  themselves,  and  a  long  room 
with  an  organ  in  it,  where  they 
perform  their  holy  functions. 
From  this  square  there  are  two 
streets,  at  the  back  of  Bolivar's 
house,  parallel  to  each  ocher» 
which  lead  up  to  the  magazine^ 
dnd  to  the  gates  that  open  into 
the  couatry«  At  this  place  a  few 
temporary  works  were  thrown  up 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  a  platform 
was  raised  in  the  space  of  a  night, 
SO  feet  from  the  ground^  capable 
of  containing  200  infantry.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  an  observatory, 
and  a  breastwork  of  plank  is 
raised  on  the  top,  of  sufficient 
suength  to  resist  a  musket  ball. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  step  ladder  | 
and  from  thif  place  there  is  a 
most  charming  view :  the  Ori- 
noco is  seen  wmding  in  different 
directions  for  miles,  and  some- 
times a  few  gun*boats  and  canoes 
are  observed  paddling  towards 
F  the 
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.he  city,  which  add  much  in- 
terest to  the  scene.  On  turning 
owardsthe  interior,  the  specta« 
or  beholds  boundless  plains,  and 
here  and  there  the  niins  of  batte« 
ries  and  religions  houses,  with 
a  few  Indian  huts  and  orange 
groves. 

In  this  square,  close  against 
the  gate,  was  a  chair,  in  which 
general  Paer  was  shot;  and  as 
an  account  of  this  event  may  not 
prove  uninteresting,  I  shall  brief- 
ly relate  the  principal  particulars. 
This  general  was  a  mulatto, 
and  second  in  command  in  the 
Patriot  army  :  he  was  considered 
the  most  clever  officer  in  the  In- 
dependent cause,  but  was  not 
without  his  enemies ;  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  a  plot  of  ea- 
deavouring  to  raise  the  mulattos 
and  Indians  in  his  favour,  for  the 
purpose  .of  massacring  all  the 
whites,  and  usurping  the  supreme 
command.  How  far  this  may 
be  true  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  he  was  tried  at  An* 
gosturaby  the  chief  generals  and 
admiral  Brion,  and  condemned 
to  sufier  death.  He  was  the  bo- 
som-friend of  Bolivar,  who  with 
the  most  agonizing  feelings  was 
compelled  to  sign  his  death-war- 
rant. On  being  conducted  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  passed  the 
palace  of  the  supreme  chief,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window  to 
(ake  a  last  look  at  his  friend  :  the 
mournfill  procession  so  affected 
Bolivar's  feelings  that  he  hastily 
turned  away,  and,  with  an  ap-^ 
parent  emotion,  audibly  exclaim- 
ed, '  Adieu,  my  poor  ffiend !  '-^^ 
Generd    Paet  was  then'  led 


to  the  gates,  where  he  with  great 
firmness  of  mind  took  bis  seat  m 
the  fatal  chair,  and,  oacoTeriag 
hi;s  breast,  waved  his  hand  as  a 
signal  to  die  soldiers,  who  lodged 
seven  balls  in  difllmnt  parts  of 
his  body,  two  of  them  nassiiw 
through  hi*  stomach  into  tnewafi 
behind  htm.  This  general  was  a 
brave  man,  a  good  officer^  aad 
universally  beloved  by  the  lode* 
pendent  troops ;  and  his  deadly 
which  took  place  a  short  time 
previous  to  our  arnval,  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  die  Patriot 
cause. 

Two  days  after  we  had  ar> 
rived,  lieutenant  C—  and  my* 
self  were  introduced  by  our  colo- 
nel to  general  Bolivar,  who  re* 
ceived  us  very  graciously,  aad, 
taking  each  by  me  hand,  express- 
ed his  pleasure  at  our  jotnhig  the 
standard  of  liberty.  Bolivar  h 
of  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a 
commanding  figure;  hiy  cooa- 
tenance  is  sallow,  and  strongly 
marked  with  anxiety:  his  eyes 
are  «ncommc»nly  penetrating.  He 
is  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  ooa 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  Carac« 
cas. 

He  received  his  educatioii  in 
Europe,  over  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  has  travelled ;  and  is 
altogether  an  accomf  Irshed  man* 
He  IS  versed  in  several  languages* 
including  the  English,  thoogh  he 
never  makes  a  practice  of  speak* 
ing  the  latter,  as  he  would  be 
continually  troubled  by  officers* 
who,  when  they  have  not  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  Spanish  totigue^  i 
not  prefer  their  complaiiits. 
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Skitch  of  Canada* 


THE  name  of  Canada  was  ori- 
ginally applied  hj  £uro- 
j>eaiis  lo  all  the  knd  on  the  south* 
Hrest  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
lAwrence^  and  on  both  sides  of 
that  rivelrfrom  its  mouth  to  some 
^distance  above  Quebec.  The  ri^ 
ver  St.  Lawrence  itself  was  called 
^  La  Grande  Riviere  de  Canada/' 
The  name  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  aU  the  countries  which 
^were  explored  by  adventurers  from 
the  settlements  along  the  river. 
The  whole  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  North  Anteiica  were  lat- 
terly comprehended  under  the 
name  of  New  France.  Canada, 
as  it  is  understood  at  the  present 
day,  is  bounded  to  the  east  by 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
country  on  the  Labrador  coasts 
annexed  in  1809  to  the  govern- 
xnent  of  Newfoundland ;  to  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company;  to  the  west 
by  undefined  boundaries,  but 
which  may  be  supposed  to  extend 

iby  virtue  oE  occupation .  by  the 
ur  traders,  and  the  discoveries  of 
M^Kenzie, )  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
to  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  un- 
explored countries,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  vk.  the  north- 
west territory,  the  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, the  states  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  by  the  British  pro- 
vince of  New .  Brunswick.  The 
division  line  on  the  south,  from 
the  Grande  Portage  on  Lake  Su* 
pert«r,  runs  through  the  great 
lakes,  and  down  w  St.  Law- 


rence  to  latitude  45,  and  thence^ 
along  that  line  to  the  Connecticut' 
river ;  from  thence  it  follows  the, 
highlands  which  separate  the  wa-. 
ters  running  into  the  St,  Law-' 
rence  and  Atlantic,  uotil  it  reaches 
due  north  of  the  St.  Croix  river, 
the  boundary  between  the  .United 
Sutes  and  New  Brunswick. 

British  and  American  commis-', 
goners  are  now  employed,  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  this, 
boundary  line,  and  on  their  deci- 
sion much  vfill  depend,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  the  United 
States.  The  whole  of  tliis  extent 
of  country,  as  far  as  it  was  then 
explored,  was  from  l??*  to  1791 
vnder  the  government  of  the  pro* 
v ince  of  Quebec.  It  was  then  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower  Ca^ 
nada,  by  a  boundary  line,  com- 
mencing at  Pointe  au  Bodet,  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  about  55  miles 
above  Montreal;  and  running  in 
a  northerly  direction  to  die  Otta- 
wa river,  and  up  that  river  to  its 
source  on  Lake  Zomiscamin2,and 
then  due  north  to  the  Hudson*s 
Bay  boundary.  Lower  Canada 
lies  between  the  45th  and  50th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the, 
62d  and  82d  degrees  of  west  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  country  is 
mountainous,  and  generally,  un- 
cultivable.  On  the  south  shore  o£ 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  mountains 
do  not  recede  considerably  from 
the  river,  till  within  about  60 
mUes  below  Quebec;  they  then  run 
in  a  south-westerly  and  southern 
direction,  until  tney  reach  Lake 
F  2     Champlain. 
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Champlain.  On  the  western  nde 
of  this  lake  they  extend  north- 
westerly in  the  direction  of  the 
Great  Rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.  On  the  north  shdre  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  leave  the 
river,  till  Uiey  leave  Quebec,  from 
which  they  extend  in  a  western 
slnd  soathern  direction,  till  they 
dgain  appear  in  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  shore,  towards 
the  above  Rapids. 

The  country  lying  within  these 
mountains,  comprising  an  extent 
of  above  200  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  180  from  north  to 
south,  at  fShe  broadest  part,  is  le- 
vel, with  the  exception  of  the  iso- 
lated mountains  of  Montreal,  Be< 
liel,  and  Chambley.  Nearly  in 
the  middle  of  this  tract  of  land 
flows  the  St.  Lawrence,  varying 
from  a  mile  to  upwards  of  20 
miles  in  width ;  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  300  tons,  600  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  receiving  on  the 
north  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa, 
L'Achigan,  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
Batiscan,  the  St.  Anna,  and  the 
Jacques  Cartier ;  and  on  the  south 
the  Chambley,  the  Ganaska,  the 
St.  Francis,  the  Nicolet,  the  Be- 
sancour  and  the  Chaudiere;  all 
of  which  in  Europe  would  be 
ranked  as  rivers  of  great  magni- 
tude* The  sources  of  all  these, 
excepting  the  Ottawa  and  Cham- 
Uey,  lie  considerably  to  the  east 
of  t^eir  embouch  ares.  They  have 
generally  high  banks,  along  which 
uie  soil,  and  growth  of  timber, 
are  inferior  to  that  of  the  country 
further  back.  All  of  them,  ex- 
cepting where  they  are  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
have  a  second  bank,  at  some  di- 
stance from  that  which  now  con- 
tains  their  waters:  the  same  thing 


is  observable  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  waters  of  none  of  these  fi- 
vers are  clear,  excepting  the  Saint 
Lawrence  itself,  which,  before 
its  junction  with  the  Otuwa»  con- 
sists of  the  most  transpaxcot  wa- 
ter in  the  world.  The  soil  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  western  portion  of  die  tract 
of  country  above  described*  is, 
for  the  most  part,  clayey  without 
stones,  exoepdng  here  and  there 
globular  masses  of  gnmice  lyin^ 
on  the  surface :  neany  already  it 
is  invariably  covered  with  a  dark 
mould,  produced  by  dissolved 
vegeuble  substances.  As  yon 
approach  the  mountains,  the  soO 
is  more  light,  and  loamy  ;  these 
lands  are  die  eadest  to  be  cleared, 
and  are  at  first  very  productive. 
Towards  Quebec  the  soil  is  poor- 
er, finequendy  stonv,  and  .  shin- 
gley,  and  there  are  large  tractsof 
sandy  soil  covered  with  only  a 
very  slight  coating  of  vegetable 
mould :  the  mountains  generally 
consist  of  eranite,  though  tliere 
are,  througnout  the  country,  ez« 
tensive  strata  of  limestone,  and 
not  unfrequently  stones  having 
the  appearance  of  volcanic  pro- 
duction. The  part  of  die  coon- 
try  in  cultivation  consists  of  from 
one  to  five  leagues  back,  on  both 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it; 
there  are  also  settlements  alting 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  St.  Regis.  On 
the  Ottawa  there  is  a  setdement 
of  naval  and  military  men,  wbo^ 
since  the  last  war  with  America^ 
have  taken  up  grants  of  land,  and 
are  rapidly  setdmg  and  im|»oviBg 
as  fine  and  fertile  a  tract  of  «a«K 
try  OS  any  in  the.  world :  they 
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have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
water  conveyance  to  MontreaU 
and  have  an  immense  barrier  of 
mpenetrable  woods  between  them 
and  the  United  States*  The  rest 
of  the  country  to  the  very  tops  of 
the  mountains  is  covered  with 
timber  of  a  species  and  ^owth 
congenial  to  the  soiL  The  cli- 
mate of  Canada  resembles  that 
of  the  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  situate  from  10  to  15 
degrees  further  north.  The  tem- 
perature^upon  Fahrenheit's  scale^ 
varies  at  present  from  30  below 
2ext>y  and  the  heat  from  80  to  90. 
About  60  or  70  years  ago  the  ex- 
treme of  cold  used  to  be  stated  at 
SO  degrees  below  freezing  of 
ReaumuTy  or  36  below  0  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  variation  in  a  few 
minutes  in  the  winter  season  has 
been  known  to  be  upwards  of  50 
degrees :  it  is  frequently  in  a  few 
hours  30.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  variation  happened  on  the  18th 
of  January  1810,  when  the  thesr- 
mometer  stood  a  few  degrees  be- 
low temperate,  and  was  almost 
hnmediatdy  down  below  zero* 
The  change  of  climate  in  summer 
is  sometimes  very  abrupt,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  wind,  only  two  of 
which  can  be  said  to  prevail  in 
the  country,  easterly  and  westerly. 
Small  storms  of  easterly  wind, 
and  almost  at  every  other  time 
the  upper  strata  of  clouds  when 
visible  are  moved  by  a  westerly 
mrind.  In  the  winter  the  easterly 
wind  inclines  more  to  the  norths 
east,  and  the  westerly  to  the 
aorUi-west.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Lower  Canada  a 
slight  de^ee  of  frost  sometimes 
happens  m  the  summer  months. 
Tho-e  is  a  material  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  eastern 


and  western  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  discernible  at  about 
20  and  30  leagues  above  Quebec ; 
beyond  that  to  the  eastward, 
agricultural  labour  may  be  pro* 
secuted,  and  vegetation  is  active 
during  seven  months  in  the  year; 
round  Quebec  it  is  rarely  for  more 
than  six,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  9oil  is  frozen,  or  covered 
with  snow,  and  vegetation  dor« 
mant.  The  period  for  the  western 
division  is  from  the  15th  of 
November  to  the  J  5th  of  April ; 
for  the  eastern,  from  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  May. 

About  a  month  after  the  re- 
newal of  vegetation^  the  apple- 
trees  are  in  blossom,  and  the  ver« 
dure  of  the  wheat-fields  waving 
in  the  wind.  All  sorts  of  grain 
are  sown  in  the  spring,  the  wheat 
firsr,  and  then  peas  and  oats ;  the 
sort  of  wheat  generally  sown  is 
ripe  in  four  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing:  there  is,  however, 
another  species,  a  bearded  wheat, 
which  ripens,  in  four  months,  the 
time  oats  require.  Fair  and  foul 
weather  were  formerly  more  di- 
stinct than  they  are  at  present  ;cold 
and  warm  weather  less  intermixed, 
and  the  wmds  less  variable :  this 
alteration  is  not  considered  in  Ca- 
nada as  an  improvement  of  the 
climate.  All  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  thrive  in  Europe 
(in  the  same  latitudes)  prosper  in 
Canada,  wherever  they  have  been 
introduced  and  cultivated  with 
judgement  and  care. 

The  excess  of  heat  in  summer 
makes  up  for  the  loss  of  time  ia 
winter.  Melons  are  brought  to 
maturity  in  the  open  air,  without 
the  aid  of  superficial  heat.  Wheat 
is  the  chief  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  Lower  Canada;  itafibrds 
the  principal  ves^e  table  food  of  its 
FS  inha* 
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inhabitants :  hitherto  it  has  been 
caldvated  more  in  that  view  than 
as  an  article  of  foreign  trade.  The 
many  accidents  ro  which  this  grain 
is  Kable,  require  that  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  afford  a  supply  in  the 
event  of  a  bad  year  be  sown 
every  year.  When  a  good  year 
happens^  there  is  then  a  great 
surplus  ;  and  it  is  of  die  produc- 
tion of  such  years  diat  the  most 
iefxtensive  exportations  have  been 
made.  There  is  besides  no  cer- 
tainty of  an  extensive  foreign  de- 
mand ;  Spain,  Portugal,  arid  the 
West  Indies  are  the  most  steady 
markets:  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages Canada  labours  under  pre- 
vent her  standing  in  competition 
in  these  markets  with  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  sown  by  each  farmer  is 
generally  to  the  extent  of  his  pre- 
sent means.  These  can  only  be 
increased  by  more  enlarged  views, 
which  would  lead  to  greater  ef- 
forts, and  judicious  improvements 
in  his  system  of  cultivation.  In 
1802  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported amounted  to  1,010,038 
1>ashels:  there  were  besides  ex- 
ported that  year28,S01  bairelsof 
-flour,  and  22,051  cwt.  of  biscuit. 
An  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
exportation  from  the  St.  Law- 
rmce,  in  1810,  has  been  made 
by  mercantile  men,  and  amounts 
to  l,200,O00A  sterling,  including 
cUsbursements  of  ships  employed 
in  the  trade,  the  number  of  which 
was  661,  6,578  men,and  149,833 
tons,  and  also  the  value  of  5,896 
tons  of  new  ships  built  in  tiie  pro- 
vince. A  considerable  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  the  furs  obtained  in  the 
Indian  countries,  are,  however, 
Inclnded  in  the  general  amount. 


The  population  of  Canada*  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  was 
about  60,000  souls,  including  the 
whole  of  the  settlements  toDetxck. 
In  181 1,  the  population  of  Lower 
Canada  only  was  estimated  at 
400,000,  about  7-8ths  of  -tvhich 
are  of  French  descent,  and  profess 
the  Roman  catholic  religion;  the 
other  eighth  is  composed  of  En- 
glish, Insh^  Scots,  Germans,  Ame- 
ricans, and  their  descendants:  of 
these  the  Americans  are  now  the 
most  numerous:  the  next  die 
Scotch;  until  recently  the  latter 
•have  carried  on  all  the  exterior 
trade  of  Canada;  they  now  divide 
it  with  the  Irish,  English,  and 
Americans:  instances  are  rare  of 
the  French  descendants,  who  are 
almost  exclusively  called  Cana- 
dians in  the  country,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  external  trade,  but 
they  share  lai^ely  in  the  internal 
and  retail.  Thereareasyet.no 
manufactories  of  any  note  in  Ca- 
nada: those  of  leather  hats  and 
paper  are,  however,  now  intro* 
duced,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
farmers  is,  in  general^  made  in 
their  own  families.  The  land- 
holders in  Lower  Canada  are 
mostly  Canadians,  or  ofX!anadran 
extraction;  very  few  of  them  hold 
upon  lease:  ihey  are  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  subject  to  an  incood- 
derable  annual  rent  to  the  seig- 
neur, or  person  holding  imnaedi- 
ately  from  the  crown,  and  a  fine 
of  a  twelfth  on  a  change  of  pro- 
prietor, by  sale,  or  act  equivalent 
to  a  sale;  one-fourth  of  which 
twelfth  is  usually  deducted  upon 
steady  payment.  The  other  con- 
dhions  are  by  no  means  burden- 
some; they  consist  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing their  com  ground  at*  the 
seigneurial  mill,  paying  one^fbur- 
teenth  for  grinding,  and  in  making 
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9nd^  repairing    the    higb-ways 

passing  throu^  their  lands,  and 
assisting  in  the  by-roads  necessary 
for  the  use  thereof.  Lands  held 
by  Roman  catholics  are  likewise 
subject  to  a  tithe  of  a  26th  part 
of  all  grain  for  the  use  of  the  cu- 
rate,  and  to  assessments  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  churches 
and  parsona^ehouses.  The  trades- 
people principally  consist  of  Ca- 
nadians, and  British  settlers  since 
the  conquest,  and  their  descen- 
dants ;  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  the  lower  province  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  be  agriculturists. 
There  is  not  a  happier  people  in 
the  world :  their  labour  affords 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  no 
part  of  it  is  taken  from  them  but 
what  they  consider  to  be  for  their 
"own  use.  Amongst  them,  ambi- 
tion and  vanity  rarely  create  un- 
real wants  ;  neidier  does  envy 
sour  real  enjoyments.  In  the  or- 
dinary state  of  human  happiness, 
they  are  cheerful  and  lively  ;  and 
to  evils  beyond  their  control  they 
'submit  with  resignation.  Strongly 
attached  to  their  religion,  their 
country,  laws,  customs,  and 
manners,  they  are  utterly  averse 
to  all  innovations.  They  par- 
take of  the  French  character; 
something  in  the  same  manner 
the  New  Englanders  partake  of 
'that  of  Englishmen ;  both  have 
l>een  modified  by  circumstances, 
and  now  differ  from  their  origin. 
"WHere  there  is  plenty  of  land  to 
cultivate,  the  man  who  lives  by 
•labour  depends  only  on  the  Al- 
mighty and  himself.  In  America 
"the  independent  spirit  of  English- 
men frequently  degenerates  to  11- 
'centious  coarseness,  and  the  ser- 
vility of  Frenchmen  disappears. 
'The  Canadian  peasant  acknow- 
ledges superion  $  to  them  he  is 


respectful,  but  he  expects  a  cor- 
responding attention  in  return ; 
an  omission  in  this  respect  is  not 
easily  forgiven.  To  his  equals  he 
is  polite  and  obliging;  inferiors 
he  knows  of  none :  what  he  pos- 
sesses he  owes  to  his  labour,  and 
every  well-disposed  person  enjoys 
the  same  means.  If  one  of  them 
serve  the  other,  he  is  one  of  the 
family. 

The  Canadian  farmer  is  social 
to  a  vice :  much  of  his  time  is  sa- 
crificed to  this  quality.  In  his 
person  he  is  of  the  middle  size, 
firmly  made,  and  active :  there 
are  no  people  capable  of  bearing 
greater  fatigue  and  ])rivation  ;  in 
Uiese,  the  Canadian  is  singularlj 
supported  by  the  gaiety  of  his 
disposition ;  his  mind  is  unim- 
proved, his  ideas  confined,  but 
his  capacity  ezceUtot ;  in  worldly 
concerns  he  reasons  and  acts  only 
from  his  own  experience,  his  feel- 
ings, or  some  long  received  max- 
ims. He  is  extremely  distrust- 
ful of  what  he  reads  or  hears,  par- 
ticularly when  it  does  not  come 
from  one  of  his  own  class.  la 
spiritual  concerns  he  is  guided  en- 
tirely by  his  curate,  who,  if  he 
wishes  to  stand  well  with  him, 
must  meddle  with  nothing  else« 

The  sovereign  legislauve  an^ 
thority  of  the  Canadas  is  in  his 
majesty  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament ;  this  authority  iiagain 
limited  by  the  capitulations  and 
its  own  acts,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  act  1 8th  Geo.  III^ 
which  declares  that  no  taxes  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  colonies  bat 
for  the  regulation  of  trade ;  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxe^ 
shall  be  applied  to,  and  for  the 
use  of,  the  orevince^  in  such  man- 
ner as  shaU  be  directed  by  any 
law  or  laws  which  may  \^  made 
F4   ^  by 
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by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, by  and  with  the  advice 
ind  consent  of  the  legislative 
council,  and  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince^ The  provincial  legisla* 
ture  erected  by  the  aforesaid  act 
of  31  Geo.  III.  (in  the  year  1791 ) 
consists  of  his  majesty,  acting  by 
the  governor,  or  person  admini- 
strating the  government  for  his 
majesty ;  of  a  le<jislative  council 
of  noteless  than  15  members,  ap- 
pointed by  his  majesty  for  life  un- 
der some  exceptions ;  of  a  house 
of  assembly  of  not  less  than  50 
members  elected  for  four  years 
by  his  majesty's  subjects  resident 
witliin  the  province,  and  possessed 
for  their  own  use  and  benefit  in 
the  coqnlry  of  real  property  of 
the  annual  value  of  40j^.  sterling, 
in  the  towns  of  the  yearly  value 
of  5/. ,  or  paying  rent  to  the  amount 
of  10/. :  it  is  empowered  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and 
good  government  of  the  province, 
such  laws  not  being  repugnant 
tvith  the  above  act.  The  gover- 
nor In  his  majesty's  name  assem* 
bks,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the 
two  houses ;  but  they  must  be 
called  together  once  in  every  12 
calendar  months.  All  questions 
arising  in  either  of  the  two  houses 
are  decided  by  a  majority  of  mem* 
hers  present.  The  governor  gives, 
withholds^  and  reserves  for  the 
further  signification  of  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure,  the  royal  sanction 
to  all  bills  proposed  by  the  two 
houses ;  laws  assented  to  by  the 

governor  may  be  disallowed  by 
is  majesty  within  two  years. 
His  majesty  cannot  assent  to  any 
act  or  acts  aflectine  the  cmploy- 
ssent  of  the  dues  of  the  clergjr  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  affecting 
the  establishment  of  the  church 
of  England,  or  the  provisions 


made  for  the  same,  or  the  ezerase 
or  enjoyment  of  any  religioos 
form  of  worship ;  or  creating  pe- 
nalties, burdens,  disabilities^  or 
disqualtficadons  on  that  account ; 
or  granting,  or  imposing  any  new 
duties  in  favour  of  any  minister 
of  any  parucular  form  of  worship; 
or  affecting  the  prerogative  touch- 
ing the  granting  of  the  waste 
land^  of  the  crown,  without  such 
acts  having  been  thirty  days  be« 
fore  both  houses  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  neither  of  the 
nouses  having  addressed  his  ma* 
jesty  not  to  sanction  the  same. 
The  laws  in  force  are,  Isc  the 
acts  of  the  British  parliaments 
which  extend  to  the  colonies ;  2d, 
capitulations  and  treaties ;  Sd,  die 
laws  and  customs  of  Canada, 
founded  principally  on  the  cus* 
toms  of  raris,  the  edicts  of  the 
French  kings  and  their  colonial 
authorities,  and  the  Roman  civil 
law;  4th,  the  criminal  law  of 
England,  as  it  stood  in  1774^  and 
as  explained  by  subsequent  expla* 
natory  statutes;  5th,  the  ordi« 
nances  of  the  governor  and  coun« 
cil,  established  by  the  act  of  that 
year ;  and,  6th,  the  acu  of  the 
provincial  legislature  since  1793« 
These  laws  are  executed  in  his 
majesty's  name,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  commission  and  instructions 
bv  the  governor,  or  person  admi* 
nistering  the  government,  by  the 
means  of  a  number  of  inferior  a& 
ficers,  all  of  whom  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  he  appomts  during 
pleasure* 

The  governor  likewise  possess* 
es  all  those  powers  and  pTeroga* 
tives  which  his  majesty  may'Ie- 
glly  enioy,  and  delegate  to  him« 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  chief* 
justice  of  the  province,  and  three 
puisne  justices  for  the  district  of 
Quebec} 
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QaAec  9  a  dud^nstice  and  three 
puisne  jad^  for  Montreal;  a 
I>ro?mcial  jodge  for  the  Three 


Rhrcn»andone^Gaspar.  The 
police  isamhiisteml  bjjnitices 
<»f  the  peace.  J.  hL 
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STEAM  NATIGATION,— -WESTERN  COMMERCE.— FUTURE  POPULATION 
of  the  UNITED  STATES. 


'^THHE  following  steam-boats  are  now  in  operation  on  the  river  Mt- 
X    sissippi,  and  its  tributary  streams  :— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Vesuvius 

890 

Rising  States         •        .        150 

Etna 

390 

General  Pike         .        .250 

BuflFalo 

300 

Independence        •        •        300 

James  Monroe 

90 

Paragon        .        .        .        400 

Washington 

400 

MaysviUe      .        .        .150 

Constitution 

75 

Harriot        # 

40 

7,259 

Kentucky     •. 

80 

There  are  now  building  the 

Governor  Shelby  . 

120 

following  8team4)bat8  r— 

Madison 

900 

2  at  Pittsburgh,  of  180  tons    860 

Ohio 

443 

2  at  Wheeling,  500  and  100  600 
2  at  Steubinville    .        •          90 

Napoleon 
Volcano 

332 

250 

1  at  Marietta         .                 150 

General  Jackson    • 

200 

1  at  MaysviUe       .        .        110 

Eagle 

70 

2  at  Cincinnati      .        •        720 

HcSla           .        . 

70 

2  at  ditto,  115  and  250  .        365 

Henderson    . 

85 

2  at  Newport        .        .        500 

Johnston  ^      • 

,          80 

1  at  Jefiersonville  .        .        700 

Cincinnati     • 

120 

1  at  Portland  (Kentucky)      800 

^Exchange      . 

200 

3  at  New  Albany^  220  each   660 

Ijonisiana 

54 

4  at  ClarksviUe     .        .        500 

James  Ross  • 

320 

1  at  Salt  River      .        .        160 

Frankfort 

320 

latVevay    ...        110 

Tamerlane    • 

320 

1  at  Madison         .        .        12D 

Cedar  Branch 

250 

1  at  Rising  Son     •       *•          90 
1  on  the  Wabash  .        .          80 

Experiment  . 

40 

St.  Louis 

VMfa 

220 
100 
250 

2  at  New  Orleans,  200  each    400 

-  V  esca             «         , 
Riilenian       •        • 

Tons  13,257 

Alabama       » 

200 

It  appears  there  have  been  lost,  by  accidenti  of  diffnent  kinds,  the 
following  steam-boats ) — ^The  Orleans,  400  tons ;  Comet,  15 ;  £o« 
terprise,  45;  Despatch^  25;  Franklin,  125  f  Pike,  25;  New  Or- 
leans^ SOa 

The 
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The  inportaiictt  of  steamBftvi- 
sttkmisiiowtniTersall^admitled; 
£at!n  the  United  States  cfAme^ 
rica  it  is  of  much  greater  value 
diaa  ia  anj  other  part  of  the 
world.  Prior  to  this  inyentioni 
several  eminent  European  writers, 
and  among  them  some  profound 
|)hiktfophers»  were  of  opinion  that 
the  immense  tract  of  territory 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Allegany 
mountains  were  destined  to  re- 
main  for  ages  in  a  state  of  barha- 
rism,  or  to  be  very  partially  cul- 
tivated, in  consequence,  as  they 
fupposed,  of  insuperable  difficul- 
ties to  an  intercoiirse  with  the 
.States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  These  difficulties  have 
VHnished  since  the  discovery  of 
•team-navigation.  By  a  recent 
geographical  survey,  we  find,  that 
all  uie^gfeat  rivers  of  the  United 
States  may  be  connected  with  fa* 
^cility  by  a  few  canals*  Of  these 
works,  the  highest  in  importance 
.is  the  great  canal  now  cutting  in . 
.the  sute  of  New  York,  from  the 
.{ludson  river  tp  the  Western 
lakes;  When  this  stupendous  un- 
4ieitaking  is  finished  (in  about  7 
•years)  a  steam- boat  may  ascend 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
Lakes,  pass  through  those  vast  in- 
terior seas,  enter  the  Misi^Ippi* 
|md,  after  peiiforming  an  internal 
navigation  of  several  thousand 
miles,  descend  mto  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico^ 

The  vast  trac^  of  fertile  lands 
adjacent  to  the  lakes,  and  the  im- 
mense space  of  territory  through 
which  the  mighty  Misissippi  and 
Missouri  roll  their  waters,  are  de- 
ctined,  ere  long,  to  become  the 
abodeofnullioxisof  human  beings^ 
*  Forty-eight  years  ago,  the  foot  of 
•^vilhRcd  man  h^  never  trod  those 
regions  yphich  ^ow  constitute  the 


States  of  IHinois,  Kentucky*  (Mh 
Tenessee,  and  Indiana*  Those 
new  States  now  eonuin  move  th^m 
], 600,000  inhabitanu;  and  towns 
and  villages,  agriculture  and  com* 
merce,  have  sprung  up  as  if  by 
the  power  of  magic,  and  spread 
with  a  rapidity  through  those  fo- 
rests, that  has  no  parallel  in  any 
part  of  the  earth. 
^  The  beautiful  region  of  Lout 
isiana,  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  far  from  yielding  any  re- 
venue, cost  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment many  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  abnunf,  which  were 
sent  from  Mexico  nierely  to  retain 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  this 
province.  It^  inhabitants  were 
sunk  in  apathy }  commerce  was 
almost  unknown  to  them;  an4 
the  poptOatioh  was  so  inconside- 
rable, that  th^  whole  country  pre- 
sented ohly  the  features  of  a  wil- 
derness. Look  at  what  it  has  be- 
come in' the  short  space  of  six- 
teen year's  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States^  Look  at  what 
it  is  likely  to  become  at  the  dose 
of  the  present  century,  when  all 
the  immense  territory  lyinff  on 
the  waters  which  discharge  £em- 
selves  into  the  &f  isissippi  shall  be* 
come  thickly' settled.  The  citj 
of  New  Orleans  appears  destined 
to  become  the  greatest  emporium 
of  trade  in  the  western  world.  ^ 

The  distance  from  New  Orleans 
pn  the  Misissippi,  'to  Pittsburgh 
on  the  river  Onio,  is  above  %60Q 
miles*  Prior  to  th^  use  of  steani 
navigatit)n  it  required  6  months 
to  perform  that  voyage.  A  steam- 
boat may  now  perform  that  di- 
stance hi  from  22  to  25  days. 
The  river  Misissi^i  \s  piavigaUe 
to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  distant 
from  New  Orleans  aboot  2250 
Qiilesji  and  even  above  the  falls^ 

boats 
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horn  of  a  smaller  bnrd^A  may  be 
'  navigated  to  within  a  few  lea.efues 
of  the  great  western  lakes.  The 
iiTer  Missouri  forms  a  confluence 
with  the  Misissippi  at  the  town  of 
St.  Louts,  df^stance  about  1,S00 
mHes  from  the  ocean.  The  Mis« 
souri  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
laree  burden  more  than  2,800 
fnites.  The  innumerable  streams 
that  have  their  origin  in  New 
'  Mexico,  and  which  have  their  only 
debouch^  into  the  Missouri,  are 
many  of  them  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  the  largest  in  Europe. 

The  immense  mass  of  waters  is 
conveyed  by  the  Misisstppi  and 
its  branches  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. What  a  vast  internal  com- 
'  merce  must  result  from  this  ex- 
tended internal  navigation !  When 
we  reflect  that  the  population  of 
|he  United  States  is  rapidly  roll- 
ing to  the  south  and  to  the  west, 
over  regions  blessed  with  a  benign 
climate,  and  a  soil  far  more  fer- 
tile than  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  we  may,  without  the 

fift  of  prophecy,  foresee  that  the 
tates  to  the  south  and  west  will 
become  by  far  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  republic. 

A  military  expedition,  sent  by 
the  American  government,  is  at 
this  time  ascending  the  river  Mis- 
sQuri  in  steam-boats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  military  posts 
at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  ^at 
the  foot  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountams 
pr  Northern  Andes).  By  making 
a  goo4  turnpike-road  of  a  few 
leagues  across  those  mountains, 
we  open  a  route  to  the  river  Co- 
lumbia, which  descends  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  the  United  States  have 
a  settlement  as  yet  in  its  infancy; 
bnt  there  has  recently  gone  there 
a  great  number  of  artisans  and 


T8»3 

agrionhtirists^^iid'in  i  very  few 
years  that  stttlenent  will  become 
the  great  emporium  of  commerce 
jfor  all  California  and  the  mnth* 
west  coast  of  America*  It.  will 
become  the  great  depdt  of  tha  fiir 
trade. 

A  new  communication  with 
Asia  will  thns  be  established ; 
and  in  less  than  10  year»  from 
this  date  we  shall  see  the  pro« 
dnctions  of  China  and  the  eastern 
world  brought  to  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  nver,  cavried  up  that 
river  in  steam-boats,  taken  over 
the  rocky  mountains  to  the  river 
Missouri,  and  by  the  latter  circu- 
lated over  the  western  terMtories, 

These  views  of  tlie  grcrwing 
importance  of  the  American  re- 
public may  not  be  agreeable  to  a 
certain  class  of  society  in  the  Old 
World.  Theymay  displease  cer- 
tain statesmen  and  politicians  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  propos- 
ing chimerical  plans  tu  cripple  the 
strides  of  the  republic ;  and  tiiey 
certainly  will  not  please  many  of 
the  travellers  who  have  recently 
published  their  superficial  aad  iW 
liberal  statemenu  of  that  country; 
but  the  few  plain  facts  contained 
in  this  paper  may,  perhaps,  yield 
^ome  pleasure  tq  the  philanthro* 
pist  oif  every  nation*  |ie  will 
perceive  in  the  forests  of  the  west, 
an  asylum  for  that  portion  of 
European  society  which  is  at  pre- 
sent immersed  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, wretchedness,  and  discon- 
tent, that  appear  to  menace  the 
existence  of  the  ciril  institutions 
of  Europe, 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
writers  before  mentioned  is  tostop 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Unn 
ted  States ;  but  unfortunately  for 
them,  it  appears  that  the  more 
they  write  against  itythe  stnmger 
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IS  the  desire  aiooiig  die  people  of 
Europe  to  visit  tke  western  world. 
All  the  gloomy  pictures  that  have 
been  drawn*  aided  by  goyem- 
mental  andmonicipal  regulations* 
appear  to  be  ineffectual  to  check 
tnts  spirit  to  emigrate. 

It  is  not  now  the  indigent  la- 
.  bourer,  or  the  fugitiTe  from  jus* 
tice»  that  seeks  to  reach  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  the  capitalists 
and  artisans  of  Europe  who  are 
daily  arriying  on  our  shores  with 
Tiews  of  permanent  residence. 
Within  the  last  SS  years  the  no- 
jNilation  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  4^000,000  to  near 
11»000.000.  No  doubt  European 
emigration  has  contributed  much 
to  produce  this  extraordinary 
augmentation,  and  every  thing  in 
Europe  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
following  33  years  will  produce 
nearly  as  jRi'eat,  and  perhaps  a 

S eater  innuz  of  foreigners   to 
e  Uniisd  Sutes  than  the  last  33 
years. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States)  ad- 
Taaced*  about  35  years  ago*  the 
awertion,  that  the  iidiabitants  of 
the  United  States  would  double 
their  numbers  everr  25  years, 
even  widiout  the  aid  of  emigra- 

on  the  1st  January  1819 
on  the  1st  Do.  1844 
on  the  1st  Do.  1869 
on  the  1st    Do.      1894 

This  immense  population  is  de- 
stmed  to  speak  Me  Iami^» 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  di- 
versity of  their  ancestors,  or  their 
poUtical  prejudices,  the  youth  of 
America  are  all  taught  the  £if 
glish  iongwe  in  every  public  and 
private  school :  of  course  the  £«- 
^Rsb  Lt^u^gt  must  predominate 
in  their  posterity.    They  are  like- 


tion.  At  the  time  the  asserlictt 
was  made  it  was  conadered  by 
many  persons  as  the  dream  of  a 
prejudiced  imagination.  Resnhs 
have  not  only  demonstrated  its 
correctness,  but  have  proved  diat 
a  much  less  number  of  years  will 
produce  that  increase.  Accord- 
ing to  that  ratio»  the  populaticQ 
must  continue  to  swell,  until  s^ 
sistence  becomes  freeariifus.  When 
society  in  the  united  States  be* 
comes  as  dense  as  in  Eurc^  or 
Asia,  and. when  the  products  of 
the  soil  become  barny  sufficient 
to  support  the  inhabitants,  dien 
the  population  will  become  sta* 
tionary  ;  but  whoever  will  take  a 
view  of  the  vast  uncultivated  re- 
gions of  the  west,  will  perceive 
uiat  ages  must  roll  away  before 
the  American  population  can  be- 
come  so  crowded  as  to  render 
subsistence  precarious.  The  cal- 
culation, therefore,  of  the  numbers 
doubling  every  25  years,  appears 
to  be  founded  on  data  that  cannot 
be  controverted.  On  this  calcu- 
lation, let  us  examine  what  may 
be  the  result  at  the  close  of  the 
present  century. 

The  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  correct  accounts,  was 


at  least 
it  will  be 
it  will  be 
it  will  be 


10,500.000 
21>000,000 
42,000,000 
84,000,000 


wise  imbued  with  affection  and 
respect  for  a  representative  and 
republican  form  of  goverpment. 
Almost  every  mountain  and  val- 
ley in  the  country  has  its  printing 
press.  The  active  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  every  part 
of  the  Old  World  brings  inform** 
tion  every  revolving  hour  of  iHiat 
is  passing  throughout  the  other 
regions 
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rcgioM  of  the  earth;  Thkintel- 
ligence  is  spread  by  newspapers 
a^  other  cheap  periodical  publi- 
cations orer.  every  part  0i  the 
country.  This  moral  circulation 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  frame.  It  does  not 
merely  act  on  the  noble  and  vital 
partSr  but  it  diffuses  vigour  and 
animation  to  aU  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  system.  It  prevents  that 
morbid  apathy  and  discontent  in- 
separable from  a  state  of  igno-. 
ranee.  When  knowledge  is  thus 
difiiMed  through  the  lower  orders 
of  society»  we  cannot  use  them  as 
automatons* 

To  keep  the  multitude  in  pro- 
found ignorance  has  been  the  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  the  govern- 
menu  of  die  Old  World  for  many  ^ 
thousand  years  past.  Hence  the 
people  have  been  used  as  mere  in- 
struments to  promote  the  views 


of  kii  few  .ambitioat  mortals :  and 
hence,  history  records  little  else 
than  a  tissue  of  dreadful  revblu- 
tions  and  crimes,  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  its  pag^es. 

The  political  mstitutionsof  the 
United  States  ioculcate  an  oppo» 
site  doctrine:  diey  make  every 
member  of  society  feel  his  rank 
in  the  social  scale.  The  sjrstem 
of  government  is  predicated  on 
the  principle* that  the  morehuman 
knowlec^  is  spread*  the  less  dan* 
ger  is  to  be  feared  of  civil  con» 
vulsions.  The  framers  of  the 
American  constitution  well  knew 
that  every  thing  human  was  mia^ 
table,  and  that  the  science  of  |^o- 
vemment  vras  still  far  from  being 
perfect ;  they  therefore  have  wisely 
provided  for  any  change  in  the 
form  of  government  which  the 
lessons  of  experience  may  suggest 
to  future  generations  to  adopt. 


The  Kaffers. 


FROM  <' An  Account  of  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  a  View  to  the  Infor- 
mation of  Emigrants  "-ra  work 
which,  within  a  small  compass, 
contains  a  useful  digest  of  all  the 
important  facts  which  have  hi- 
therto been  made  known  relative 
to  this  part  of  Africa,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  the  Kaf- 
fer  tribes  :— 

The  KaflFers  are  a  native  race, 
on  the  east  of  the  Cape,  whose 
habits  and  history  will  be  so  far 
interesting  to  the  emigrant^  as  a 
war  with  them  is  occasionally  a 
serious  affair  to  the  whole  colony. 
If  the  tide  of  emigration  be  di- 
rected eastward,  too*  as  it  is  ge- 


nerally supposed  that  it  will,  their 
character  may  soon  be,  to  the 
British  settler,  that  of  the  most 
important  plunderers  upon  earth. 

These  tribes  are  supposed  to 
be  of  Arabic  origin.  They  call 
themselves  ELaussis.  Like  the 
Hottentots,  they  are  a  singularly 
insulated  rac^s.  We  are  persuaded, 
from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
best  accounts,  that  also,  like  the 
Hottentots,  they  are  a  greatly  in- 
jured people,  and  have  been 
goaded,  by  the  bad  usage  of  many 
generationS|  to  the  outrages  they 
are  still  found  to  commit. 

The  practice  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  alone  seems  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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world.  Iliis  tfa^y  perform*. like 
the  MuhomedajiSy  in  the  12th  or 
35th  ye:ir,  but  connect  it  with  no 
religious  ceremonies  Or  notionsy 
except  that  of  respect  to  their  an- 
cestors. If  they  have  any  tort  of 
religion  beside,  it  is  nnaccotnpa* 
nied  with  any  public  rites.  Their 
language  is  soft  And  harmonious, 
and  df^s  much  froth  that  of  the 
Hottentots^  although  the  names 
of  their  mountains  and  riirers  are 
evidently  of  Hottentot  origin. 

The  dwellings  of  these  peo- 
ple resemble  bee-hives,  construct- 
ed on  a  wooden  frame,  and  plas- 
^red  both  within  and  without 
with  a  composition  of  clay  and 
the  dung  of  cattle.  They  are 
then  neatly  covered  with  a  kind 
of  matting. 

lEvery  Kaffer  bears  arms,  not 
as  a  profession,  but  as  the  exigence 
of  bis  afturs  seems  to  demand  it. 
They  are  all  both  shepherds  and 
warriors,  as  have  been  the  great- 
est and  the  best  of  mankind ;  they 
evidently  prefer  the  former  mode 
of  life,  and  there  seems  no  jusl 
foundation  for  attributing  to  them 
a  cruel  or  sanguinary  disposition; 
their  moderation  towards  the  co- 
lonists, In  a  variety  of  instances, 
directly  indicates  the  contrary. 
And  of  treachery  they  have  not  a 
shade  in  their  character.  '  Le 
CaiBFre,'  says  M.  Vaillant,  *cher- 
che  toujoors  son  ennemi  face  a 
fece  {  il  ne  pent  lancer  sa  hassa- 
gai,  qu*il  ne  soit  a  d^ouveite  ;  le 
Hottentot,  au  contraire,  cach6 
sous  une  roche,  ou  derri^re  un 
btrisson,  envoie  la  mort  sans  s'ex* 
poser  a  la  recevoir:  Pun  est  le 
tfgre  perfide,  qui  fond  traitreuse- 
ment  sur  la  proie ;  Pautre  est  le 
lion  gdnereox,  qui  s^annonce,  se 
montre,  attaque,  et  pMt  &*il  n'est 
pas  v^nqueur/ 


Hi*  inriiici|Md  ^utapoAt  atft  ibe ' 
haksagiii,  pT  ifmkonU§f  as  he  calls 
it,  a  €Oit  of  spear  with  m  iitm 
btod  of  a  foot  long,  fiied-  to  a 
Upering  shaft  of  about  four  feet  tk 
length  \    and   the   ieerie^      Hie 
forfifiw  he  throws  with  wonderful 
deicterityv  seldom  failing  of  his' 
mark,  at  the  distance  of  50  or  60 . 
paces.     The  keerie  is  used  cMier 
in  a  close  engagement  or  at  a  di> 
stance.   It  is  a  club  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  one  «nd 
nearly  three  inches  in  dtameten  To ' 
these  we  may  add  a  shield  of  an* 
oval  shape,  made  of  the  thickesi* 
part  of  a  bullock's  hide,  which  be 
carries  to  defend  himself  against 
the  darts  and  arrows  of  his  enemy* 
Unlike  his  neighbours,  the  Hot- 
tentots and  Bosjesmans,  he  does 
not  use  poison  on  his  weapon^ 
and  rarely  attacks  by  surprisPk 

The  Ka£feH  nt  more  attach* 
ed  to  a  pastoral  than  an  agricuU 
tural  life  \  though  thetr  soil»  as 
far  as  it  is  known,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  east,  ^jScn  great  &cili« 
ties  for  cultivation,  and  is  so  exf 
tremely  fertile,  that,  with  a  very 
little  labour,  it  might  be  made  to 
produce  the  finest  grain  and  fruits 
of  the  colony.  So  extremely  neg- 
ligent are  they  of  these  advan- 
tages, that  a  large  species  of  water 
melon  and  millet  are  their  princi- 
pal culinary  plants.  They  like- 
wise cultivate  some  tobacco  and 
hemp,  both  of  which  they  use  for 
smoking.  They  rarely  kill  any 
of  the  cattle  for  food,  except  to- 
show  hospitality  to  a  stranger. 
Milk  is  their  ordinary  diet,  wmcfa 
they  always  use  in  a  curdled  state: 
berries  of  various  descriptions, 
and  the  seeds  of  plants,  whtdi 
the  natives  call  plantains,  are  also 
eaten,  and  a  few  of  the  jg;ramine^ 
ous.  roou  with  which  t&  woods 
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tod  tlSm  hauls  of  the  'men  a« 
boand*  Occasionally,  t6o»  the 
palm«>bs«ad  of  the  Bosjesmans  is 
Ibund  amonff  thein«  Their  total 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  feimemed  liquors,  and. 
their  general  temperance  and  ac* 
tivit7>  psesenre  them  from  the 
tavages  of  many  disorders  which 
aboimd  amongst  the  other  native 
tribes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value 
of  their  independence. 

Their  weadth  consisting  solely 
of  their  cattle,  they  devote  the 
principal  part  of  their  time  to  the 
management  of  them,  which  is 
conducted  with  great  regularity; 
and  even  the  a&irs  of  tne  dairy 
ate  superintended  wholly  by  the 
men.  By  a  sharp  whistling  sound, 
made  either  artificially  with  a 
piece  of  bone  or  ivory,  or  by 
means  of  the  hand  applied  to  the 
month  (as  our  English  boys  fre- 
quently make  it)^  they  contrive 
to  inure  their  cattle  to  a  sort  of 
mechanical  training.  One  signal 
of  this  kind  disperses  them  in  the 
Homing  to  their  pastures;  an- 
other separates  the  cows  from  the 
herd  to  be  milked,  and  a  third 
collects  them  all  for  marching. 
Among  their  oxen  many  resem* 
ble  the  black  cattle  of  the  high- 
lands, others  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  size,  and  are  not  unlike 
the  Aldemey  cow.  Some  are 
used  for  riding,  as  they  have  no 
horses  among  them;  and  the 
liorns  of  these  they  twist  into  a 
variety  of  fantastic  shapes.  The 
constructing  their  habitations,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  seed,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  their  harvest,  falL 
to  die  lot  of  the  women,  who  also 
manufacture  a  coarseiearthenware 
-for.  boiUag  their  food»  and  very 


neat  reed  basket^  which  serve  a^ 
milk  pails.  ^ 

The  conaoaerce  of  this  people 
is  divided  between  the  Dutcl^ 
farmers  and  their  eastern  neigh* 
hours  the  Taimbookies*  To  thc^ 
former  they  bring  their  cattle  in, 
ezchanee  for  aaSil  pieces  of  cop- 
per and  iron,  glass  beads,  and 
other  trifles;  from  the  Tamboo^ 
kie  nation  they  procure  their  wivesJ 
Previous  courtship  is  not  consi- 
dered necessary  to  marriage* 

When  a  pan  once  selects  the 
object  of  his  wishes,  nothing  re* 
mains  but  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  father ;  the.  amount  o(  . 
which  is  gener^y  an  oz  or  a 
coupl^  of  cows ;  and.  the  damsel 
resigift  herself  to  her  Cute,  without 
emotion  or  surprise.  The  Tam* 
bookie  wives  however  are  thought 
rather  a  dear  commodity;  th^ 
are  rarely  obtained  but  by  thie 
chiefs;  and  among  the  common 
people  this  custom  of  purchasing 
wives  renders  polygamy,  though 
allowable,  not  frequent,  as  they 
can  seldom  afford  the  price  oif 
more  than  one.  Their  marriagea 
are  celebrated  with  feasts,  and 
dancing,  whidi  not  ui^equently 
last  for  weeks  togedier.  *  A  Kaf- 
fer  woman,'  Mr.  Barrow  says,  *  ia 
only  serious  when  she  dances;, 
and  at  such  times  her  eyes  are 
constantly  fixed  on  the  grounds 
and  her  whole  body  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  convulsive  motions*' 

The  government  of  the  Kaf« 
fers  is  monarchical,  but  admini^ 
stered  by  various  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  are  distinguished  from 
the  people  at  laige  by  a  bxas^ 
chain  suspended  on  the  left  sidQ 
pf  the  heaid,  from  a  wreath  of  cop- 
per beads.  The  regal  honqur 
descends  from  father  to  son,  in 
default 
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defaak  of  the  latter  to  a  nephew ; 
and  in  default  of  both,  it  becomes 
electiTeyand  thisisanoccaaioiiwhen 
It  occurs  of  cmsiderable  strife. 

Their  ralers  seem  to  have  no 
eontrol,  however,  over  the  lives 
or  properdes  of  those  the^  govern* 
Their  laws,  apparently  suggested 
hj  natund  principles,  are  very 
few  and  simple.  If  the  death  of 
a  fellow  creature  be  the  effect  of 
accident,  a  fine  is  paid  to  the  re- 
latives of  the  deceased ;  but  pre« 
ineditated  murder  it  visited  with 
mstant  death.  Of  imprisomnent 
for  any  crime  they  have  no  con- 
ception ;  restitution  is  the  ptmish- 
ment  inflicted  for  theft  $  and  the 
same  laws,  in  cases  of  their  delink 
^uency,  are  applied  equally  to 
the  chiefs  and  to  their  subjects. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  course  of 
his  first  expedition  into  KafFerland, 
penetrated  to  the  capital,  which 
IS  not  far  east  of  the  Fish  river, 
and  conducted  a  negotiation  with 
their  king  Gaika,  of  which  he 
chives  a  very  interesting  account. 
Having  waited  for  some  time  in 
conversation  with  the  mother  of 
this  chief,  about  85»  and  his  queen, 
a  very  pretty  girl  of  J  5,  the  king 
made  his  appearance  on  an  ox  in 
full  gallop,  attended  by  five  or 
six  m  his  people.  Business  com- 
menced with  little  ceremony  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  mimo^  An- 
ticipating, with  great  promptitude 
and  ease  of  manner,  the  general 
object  of  the  visit,  he  began  by 
obtervmg,  that  none  of  the  Kaf- 
fers  who  had  passed  the  frontier 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  sub- 
jects. He  said  tiiey  were  chiefs 
as  well  as  himself,  and  entirely 
independent  of  him ;  but  that  his 
ancestors  had  always  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  country,  and  their  su* 


prMiacy  had  been  dcknowledgccr 
by  the  colonists  on  all  occasions  i 
Aat  all  thos#  Kaflers  and  their 
chiefs  w}M>had  a  long. time  been 
desirous  to  enter  under  the  pm^ 
tectioA  of  his  family  bad  been 
kindly  received,  and  that  those 
who  chose  fathtf  to  remain,  inde- 
pendent had  been.permttted  to  do 
so  without  being  conademd  in  the 
light  of  enemies.  He  Aen  en- 
tered as  freely  into  the  history  of 
his  family.  *  He  Informed  us*' 
continues  Mr.  Sanow, « that  hb 
fother  died,  and  left  hbn  when 
▼ery  young,  under  the  guardiaa^ 
ship  of  Zembei,  one  of  his  first 
chiefs,  and-  his  own  brother,  who 
had  acted  as  regent  durinff  his 
minority ;  but  that  having  neSused 
to  resign  to  him  his  rigfhts  oo 
coming  at  years  of  discretion,  his 
fathoms  friends  had  showed  tbem* 
selves  in  his  fa? our,  and  by  their 
assistance  he  pad  obliged  his  on* 
cle  to  fly ;  that  this  man  had  dien 
joined  Khootar,  a  powerful  chief 
to  the  noithward,  and  with  their 
united  power  had  made  war  ppon 
him :  that  he  had  been,  victorious, 
and  had  taken  Zembei  prisoner.' 
Instead  of  a  cniel  death  which 
we  should  have  imagined -die  un- 
de  now  to  have  been  exposed  to, 
he  was  treated,  it  seems,  with 
great  lenity  and  respect:  his  wives 
and  children-  were  retnmsd  to 
htm ;  and  he  was  only  so  far  con* 
sidexed  a  captive,  as  never  to  be 
suffered  to  leave  the  village  in 
which  the  king  resided. 

They  have  some  ungolar 
practices  ia  the  interment  oftheir 
dead.  The  bodies  of  their  chtl« 
dren  are  deposited  in  antwhiBs 
which  have  been*  excavated  by 
the  ant-eater.  On  their  chicfc 
only  is  bestowed  theiioaour  of  a 
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gniTe»  which  is-  generaUy  dog 
verf  deep  in  the  places  where 
their  oxen  stand  during  the  night; 
the  rest  of  their  dead  are  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  ditch,  and 
left  without  covering  %o  be  de- 
voured by  the  wolves,  whom  the 
Kaffers  never  attempt  to  destroy, 
from  a  consideration  of  their  ser- 
vices* With  this  apparen t  neglect 
of  their  bodies,  a  Ka£Fer  not  only 
cherishes  great  respect  for  his  de- 
ceased relatives ;  but  to  swear  by 
their  memory  is  to  take  the  most 
sacred  o&ih. 

The  KafGer  women  possess 
cheerful  and  animated  counte- 
nances, are  modest  in  their  carri* 
age^  lively  and  curious,  but  not 
intniding ;  and  though  of  a  colour 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  their 
well  constructed  features,  their 
heamifuUy  clean  teeth,  apd  their 
eyes-dark  and  sparkling,  combine 
to  render  many  comparatively 
handsome.  They  have  neither 
the  thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of 


African  n^roes.  As  the  females 
of  anation  but  partially  civilized, 
4hey  are  remarkable  for  a  sprightly 
and  active  turn  of  mind,  and  in 
this  respect  are  totally  different  to 
their  neighbours  the  Hottentots. 
In  point  of  general  figure,  how- 
ever^  the  latter  seem'  tp  have  the 
advantage  in  their  youth. 

The  men  are  tall,  muscular, 
and  robust,  of  an  open  counte* 
.nance,  and  manly  graceful  figure. 
Good  nature  and  intelligence  are 
-depicted  in  their  features,  which 
never  betray  any  signs  of  fear  or 
•suspicion.  Their  hair,  which  is 
short  and  curling,  and  their  skin, 
which  is  nearly  black,  are  rubbed 
over  with  a  solution  of  red  ochre ; 
and  though  a  few  wear  cloaks  of 
skin,  most  of  them  go  quite 
naked.  The  women  wear  cloaks 
that  extend  below  the  calf  of  the 
leg;  and  their  head-dress,  which 
is  a  leather  cap,  is  adorned  with 
beads,  shells,  and  polished  pieces 
of  iron  or  copper. 


DiscoFERY  of  a  NEW  RsGioN  in  the  East  Indies. 
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THE  low  country  of  Coimbet- 
tore  isseparatedfrom  Malabar 
and  Wynaud  bv  a  mountainous 
region  of  30  miles  in  length,  and 
J  6  in  breadth,  and  contains  about 
500  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  three  naads  or  countries,  the 
Biungniaad,  the  Todiemaad,  and 
Mailmaad.  •  The  name  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  I«owlanders  is 
**  Nilgamis,"  or  the  Blue  Moun* 
tains ;  this  name,  however,  pro- 
perly belongs  but  to  one  part  of 
the  range,  and  is  by  the  High- 
landers  peculiarly  applied  to  a 
1819. 


high  peak,  the  «  Runga  Sawmy 
Coil,"  or  "  Aligerry."  Two  gen- 
tlemen having  visited  this  region 
early  in  last-year,  and  having  sur- 
4>rised  their  friends  by  the  accounts 
they  gave  of  it,  particularly  of 
the  extreme  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate, a  party  was  formed,  who 
set  out  to  repeat  tlie  tour  on  the 
2d  of  January. 

The  average  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  six  a.  m.  was  about 
40,  and  it  did  not  rise  more  than 
10  degrees  higher  at  two  p.  m. 
The  niezing  of  the  water,  in  the 
G  night, 
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tiight,  mord  Aaii  once,  pMductd 
iee  diiSM  q^aarters  oTan  inch  thick. 
Oil  chtse  occasions  dia  iKanno- 
neter  was  at  S$  and  36. 

In  Hindoostan,  whan  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  the  freezing 
pointy  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cotd  are  often  ^It  in  the  saaie 
day  ;  hot  there  appears  to  have 
•been  no  example  in  th?s  pari  of 
die  glebe  of  a  temperature  so  eool 
and  so  even,  for  a  conttnuanee^ 
so  long  as  that  which  is  shown 
from  me  register  rf  the  thermo* 
meter  given  In  the  report. 

The  trayellers  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  exact  height  of  their  sitoa. 
den  in  this  mountainous  regtony 
bnt  they  considered  theffiselres  to 
be  at  le)ist  three  dmes  as  high  as 
the  highest  pare  of  Mysore ;  and^ 
if  diis  calculation  is  correct,  ibey 
coneeiTed  that  the  elevation  would 
be  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
looking  over  Mysore  on  one  stde» 
and  the  lowcountry  of  Coimbettore 
on  the  other*  it  was  hard  to  distin- 
guish the  country  above^  from  the 
country  below  the  Ghauts,  they 
were  so  much  higher  than  both. 
The  party  were  on  their  legs 
most  part  of  the  day,  and  gene- 
rally walked  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
up  and  down  steep  hills,  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sun- 
set, without  experiencing  the  least 
inconvenience  from  heat,  often 
indeed  seeking  the  simshine  as  a 
relief  from  cold.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  slight  ague  fits, 
there  was  no  sickness  amongst 
die  followers,  notwithstanding  the 
intense  cold  of  the  nights  and 
mornings,  and  the  little  protection 
they  had  against  it. 

In  every  part  of  the  hi^h  coun- 
try, they  toond  raspbemes,  both 
red  and  white,  ui4  strawbeirias 


gNvwing  in  die 
anee  )  tkey  foondf  also  a  Bruit  in 
shape  resetnbKng  a  nedlar,  bat 
ef  much  smaller  sisew  and  ia  tatte 
not  to  be  disdngnished  from  the 
g(x>ieberry— its  interior  arrange 
ment  was  also  the  sanne.  Wliiie 
■roses,  marigolds,  and  balsams, 
were  seen  in  abundance  and  ia 
full  flower ;  they  found  spediacas 
l^so  of  cinnamon  and  black  pep- 
•per,  and  a  tree  yielding  a  bcaud- 
fttl  yellow  dye. 

The  conntry  is  inhabited  by 
three  classes  of  people,  whoac 
langaa^e^  manners,  and  casfeoms 
are  entirely  disdnct,  viz.  Tode- 
vies,  Kodes,  and  Bergies.  TIk 
two  first  are  considered  tke  aboii- 
gjnes  of  the  hills,  and  the  Tode- 
vies  to  be  a  superior  cast  of  At 
Koties.  TheTodevieaareenicIa- 
sively  herdsaoen;  they  hove  no 
fixed  habftadon,  biu  wander  «idi 
dMir  bards  of  bofialoesfroKi  pai- 
t«re  to  pastnm.  Their  liBts  aic 
of  a  semi^circnkr  £orfla»  stroa^y 
built  with  bamboos  and  mod, 
having  a  hole  near  die  ground, 
sufficiendy  large  for  their  own  in- 
gress, and  for  the  egress  of  the 
smoke  from  their  fires.  Onlf  one 
marriage  is  permitted  amongst 
the  males  of  a  family,  and  if  it 
should  consist  of  ten  or  oioie  per- 
sons, they  have  a  wife  in  common! 
The  lady  is  exempt  from  bowe- 
hold  cares  and  duties;  sbeiseervod 
by  the  men,  whose  dvtf  it  is  to 
prepare  and  cook  die  vicenak»- 
and  it  is  her  privilege  sdso  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
husbands,  when  she  aMdoes  visits 
or  journeys.  She  sefeds  wliosn 
die  pleases  of  the  family  as  her 
companion  at  bed  and  boardt  wai 
this  freedom  of  choice  ptodUHec 
no  intermpdoa  of  domwaic  Inr* 
niony!-«-i(  is  oacessaty  ffaat  aD 

the 
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the  men  of  a  family  shoald  agree 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife;  and  if  there 
should  be  a  dissentient  voice  a- 
iriongst  brethren  when  a  lady  is 
submitted  for  thei^  approbation^ 
she  is  forthwith  sent  back  to  her 
relations. 

Many  of  the  men>  seen  by  the 
trayellersy  measured  abore  six 
feety  robust  and  athletic. 

The  Kotiesy  in  appearance* 
hare  no  resemblams^  t^  the  To- 


devies ;  they  are  cultivators  and 
artisans,  as  well  as  musicians  and 
dancers,  and  their  dance,  to  an 
instrument  in  sound  like  a  bag. 
pipe,  appeared  to  an  amateur  of 
the  party,  to  be  either  tLe  ongpai^ 
or  a  copy  of  the  famed  *'  quadme  !  ** 
Had  the  travellers  remained  long- 
er among  the  Koties,  perhapi 
they  might  have  discovered  toe 
original  of  the  wah%  / 
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BELLES  LETTRES  and  ANTIQUITIES. 


THE  only  work  of  great  and 
deserved  celebrity  on  that 
multifarious  and  not  easily  defined 
subject,  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
has  appeared  during  the  year  1 8 1 9, 
is  Campbell's  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets — to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  Essay  on 
English  Poetry,  which  is  prefixed 
to  these  Specimens,  and  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  must 
be  an  exquisite  treat  to  all  who 
have  a  relish  and  understanding 
for  profound  thought,  the  poetry 
of  imagination  ana  feeling,  united 
iu  a  prose  composition  to  a  degree 
in  which  they  seldom  su-e  seen 
united  in  poetry,  and  for  pure  and 
eloquent  style.  It  may  be,  that 
some  of  Mr.  Campbell's  general 
principles,  and  some  of  his  parti- 
cular criticisms,  may  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  reader ;  but  all 
must  give  him  credit  for  having 
produced  a  work  which  will  live, 
and  be  appealed  to,  as  a  standard 
work  on  this  most  interesting  but 
difficult  subject. 

The  Old  Dramatists. 

[From  Campbell's  Essay  on 
English  Poetry.] 

<<  Massinger  is  distinguished  for 
the,  harmony  and  dignity  of 
his  .dramatic  eloquence^     Many 


of  his  plots,  it  is  true,  are 
liable  to  heavy  exceptions.  The 
fiends  and  angels  of  his  Virgin 
Martyr  are  unmanageable  tragic 
machinery ;  and  the  incestuous 
passion  of  his  Ancient  Admiral 
excite  our  horror.  The  poet  of 
love  is  driven  to  a  frightful  expe- 
dient, when  he  gives  it  the  terrors 
of  a  maniac  passion  breaking  down 
the  most  sacred  pale  of  instrnct 
and  consanguinity.  The  ancient 
admiral  is  m  love  with  his  own 
daughter.  Such  a  being,  if  we 
fancy  him  to  exist,  strikes  us  as 
no  object  of  moral  warning,  but 
as  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
insanity.  In  a  general  view,  ne- 
vertheless, Massinger  has  more 
art  and  judgement  in  the  serious 
drama  than  any  of  the  otlier  sue** 
cessors  of  Shakespeare.  His  in- 
cidents are  less  entangled  than 
those  of  Fletcher,  and  die  scene 
of  his  action  is  more  clearly  thrown 
open  for  the  free  evolution  of 
character.  Fletcher  strikes  the 
imaginadon  with  more  vivacity, 
but  more  irregularity,  and  amidst 
embarrassing  posirions  of  his  own 
choosing.  Massinger  puts  forth 
his  strength  more  collectivdy. 
Fletcher  nas  more  acdon  and 
character  ifi  his  drama,  and  leaves 
a  greater  variety  of  impressions 
upon  the  mind.  His  fancy  is 
more  volatile  and  surprising,  but 

then 
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dien.  be  often  blends  disapppiut- 
znent  witb  our  surprise,  and  parts 
witb  the  consistency  of  his  cha- 
racters even  to  the  occasionally 
apparent  loss  of  their  identity. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  Massin* 
ger.  It  is  true  that  Massinger 
excels  more  in  description ,  and 
declamation  than  in  the  forcible 
utterance  of  the  heart  and  in  giv- 
ing character  the  warm  colouring 
ofpassibn.  Still,  not  to  speak  of 
his  one  distinguished  hero*  in  co- 
medy, he  has  delineated  several 
tragic  characters  with  strong  and 
interesting  traits.  They  are  cniefly 
proud  spirits.  Poor  himself,  and 
struggling  under  the  rich  man's 
contumely,  we  may  conceive  it  to  • 
have  been  the  solace  of  his  neg- 
lected existence  to  picture  worth 
and  magnanimity  breaking 
through  external  disadvantages, 
and  making  their  way  to  love  and 
admiration.  Hence  his  fine  con- 
ceptions of  Pa]*is,  the  actor,  excit- 
ing; by  the  splendid  endowments 
ofhis  nature  the  jealousy  of  the 
tyrant  of  the  \Forld;  and  Don 
John  and  Pisander,  habited  as 
slaves,  wooing  and  winning  their 
princely  mistresses.  He  delighted 
to  show  heroic  virtue  stripped  of 
all  adventitious  circumstances, 
and  tried,  like  a  gem,  by  its  shin- 
ing through  darkness.  His  Duke 
oiMilan  is  particularly  admirable 
for  the  blended  interest  which  the 
poet  excites  by  the  opposite  weak- 
nesses and  magnan  i  oiity  of  the  same 
character.  Storza,  duke  of  Milan, 
newly  married  and  uxoriously  at- 
tached to  the  haughty  Marcelia^,  a 
woman  gf  exquisite  attractions, 
makes  her  an  object  of  secret  but 
deadly  enmity  at  his  court,  by  the 
extravagant  homage  which  he  re- 


q\iii:esto  be  paid  her, and  the  prece- 
dence which  heenjoins  even  hi^  own 
mother  and  sisters  to  peld  her. 
As  chief  of  Milan,  he  is  attached 
to  the  fortunes  of  Francis  the  First. 
Th^  sudden  tidings  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  the  campaign  which  ter- 
minated with  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
soon  afterwards  spread  dismay 
through  his  court  and  capital. 
Sforza,  though  valisuit  and  self- 
collected  in  all  that  regards  the 
warrior  or  politician,  is  hurried 
away  by  his  immoderate  passion 
for  Marcelia ;  and,  being  obliged 
to  leave  her  behind,  but  unable  to 
bear  the  thoughts  of  her  surviving 
him,  obtains  Uie  promise  pf  a  con- 
fidant to  destroy  her»  should  his 
own  death  appear  inevitable.  He 
returns  to  his  capital  in  safety. 
Marcelia,  having,  discovered  the 
secret  order,  receives  him  with 
coldness.  His  jealousy  is  inflamed ; 
and  herperception  of  that  jealousy 
alienates  the  haughty  object  ofhis 
a£Fection,  when  she  is  on  the  point 
of  reconcilement.  The  fever  of 
Sforza's  diseased  heart  is  power- 
fully described,  passing  from  the 
extreme  of  dotage  to  revenge,  and 
returning  again  from  thence  to 
the  bitterest  repentance  and  pro- 
stration, when  he  has  struck  at  the 
life  which  he  most  loved,  and  has 
made,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  dis- 
covery of  her  innocence.  Mas- 
singer  always  enforces  this  moral 
in  love  ; — he  punishes  distrust, 
and  attaches  bur  esteem  to  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  pas- 
sion«  But  while  Sforza  thus  ex- 
hibits a  warning  against  morbidly- 
selfish  sensibility,  he  is  made  to 
appear,  without  violating  proba- 
bility, in  all  other  respqpts  a  firm, 
frank,  and  prepossessing  charac- 
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ter.    When  his  misfortunes  are  sentment  of  his  eonqueror ;  and 

rendered  desperate  by  the  battle  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  xnakes 

of  Pavia*  and  when  he  is  brought  us  expect  that  tt  should  do  so. 

into  the  presence  of  Charles  V.^  Instead  of  palliating  his  zeal  for 

the   intrepidity  with   which    he  the  lost  cause  of  Francis,  he  thos 

pleads  his  cause  disarms  the  re-  pleads — 

I  come  not,  emperor,  to  invade  thy  mercy 

By  fawning  on  thy  fortune,  nor  bring  with  me 

Excuses  or  denials ;  I  profess. 

And  with  a  good  man's  confidence,  even  this  instant 

That  I  am  in  thy  power,  I  was  thine  enemy. 

Thy  deadly  and  vow*d  enemy  ;  one  that  wisb'd 

Confusion  to  thy  person  and  estates. 

And  with  my  utmost  power,  and  deepest  counsels. 

Had  they  been  trulv  followed,  furthered  it.  ' 

Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 

The  hangman's  axe^  with  one  poor  syllable 

Confess  but  that  I  honoured  the  French  king 

More  than  myself  and  all  men. 

^AsT  describing  his  obligations  to  t*rancis,  he  says — 

He  was  indeed  to  me  as  my  good  angelj 
To  guard  me  from  all  danger.    I  dare  speak, 
Nay  mtut  and  milf  his  praise  now  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key  as  when  he  was  thy  equaL 
The  benefits  he  sow'd  in  me  met  not 
Unthankful  ground,        *        #        #        • 
♦        ^        •        ♦        If  then  to  be  grateful 
For  benefits  received,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sforza  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit.    Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
jPjnionM  and  fetter'd,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneeling  and  howling 
For  aforestall'd  remission — that  were  poor. 
And  would  but  shame  thy  victory,  for  conquest 
Over  base  foes  is  a  captivity, 
And  not  a  triumph.     I  ne'er  fear'dto  die 
More  than  I  wish'd  to  live.    When  I  had  reach'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robes. 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 
This  sword  was  girt ;  and,  witness  truth,  that  now 
'Tis  in  another's  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  life  and  them  together,  I'm  the  same — 
My  veins  thtn  did  tot  swell  with  pride,  nor  now 
Shrink  they  for  fear. 

If 
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U  tim  feheneot  paMkwf  irere 
not  MiiBMigcr's  happiest  element, 
he  eipresses  fixed  principle  with 
an  air  of  authority.  To  make  lu 
ftel  the  elevation  of  genuine  pnde, 
was  the  master-kejr  which  he  knew 
how  to  touch  in  humtn  sympa- 
thy (  and  his  skill  in  it  must  have 
been  denved  from  deep  experi- 
ence in  his  ovm  bosom* 

The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  contains  all  manner  of 
good  and  evil.  The  respective 
wares  of  those  dramatic  partners, 
in  the  works  cplleedvely  publish- 
ed with  their  names,  have  beea 
stated  in  a  different  part  of  these 
volumes*  Fletchex^fi  share  in  them 
is  by  far  the  largest ;  and  he  is 
cfaarg^able  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  faults,  although  at  the  same 
tine  his  genius  was  more  airy, 
prolific,  and  fanciful*  There  are 
sadi  extremes  of  grossness  and 
m^ificence  tn  their  drama,  so 
xmch  sweetness  and  beauty  bter- 
iperied  with  views  of  nature  either 
fabely  romantic,  or  vulgar  beyond 
reality  t  there  is  so  much  to  am- 
mUteand  amuie  us,  and  yet  so 
mach  that  we  v^ou)d  willingly 
overlook,  that  I  cannot  help  com- 
paring the  contrasted  impressions 
vfbich  they  make,  to  those  which 
ve  receive  from  visiting  some 
great  and  ancient  city,  pictu- 
resqudy  but  irregularly  built, 
glittering  Withspiresand  surround- 
ed with  gardens,  but  exhibiting 
in  inaay  tjuarters  the  lanes  and 
hevcb  t>f  wretchedness.  They 
have  cccnes  of  wealthy  and  high 
life  which  remind  us  of  courts 
and  fnkoes  frequented  by  elegant 
feflKHesand  high-spir  ted  gallants, 
vhiiil  their  noble  old  martial  cha-. 
molers,  with  Caractacus  in  the 
imokt  -of  them,  ihay  inspire  us 
with  the  same  sort  of  regard  which 


we  pay  to  the  rou^-hewa  mag- 
nificence of  an  ancient  fortress.  * 

Unhappily,  the  same  simile 
without  being  hunted  down  will 
apply  but  too  faithfully  to  the 
ttiiuanea  of  their  drama.  Their 
laiiguageis  often  basely  profligate, 
Shakespeare's  and  Jonson's  inde- 
licacies are  but  casual  blocs ; 
whilst  theits  are  sometimes  essen- 
tial colours  of  their  painting,  and 
extend,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to 
entire  and  offensive  scenes.  This 
fault  has  deservedly  injured  their 
reputation ;  and,  saving  a  very 
slight  allowance  for  the  fashion 
and  taste  of  their  age,  admits  of 
no  sort  of  apology.  Their  drama, 
nevertheless,  is  a  very  wide  one^ 
and  **  JIuu  ampk  room  and  ^erge 
enough"  to  permit  the  attention 
to  wander  from  these,  and  to  fix 
on  more  inviting  peculiarities—, 
as  oifthe  great  variety  of  their 
fables  and  personages,  their  spi- 
rited dialogue,  their  wit,  pathos, 
and  humour.  Thickly  sown  as 
their  blemishes  are,  their  merit 
will  bear  great  deductions  and 
still  remain  great.  We  can  never 
forget  such  beautiful  characters 
as  their  Collide,  their  Aspatia  and 
Bellario,  or  such  humourous  ones 
as  thefr  La  Writ  and  Ciacafogo. 
Awake  they  will  always  keep  us, 
whether  to  quarrel  or  to  be  pleased 
with  them.  Their  invention  is 
fruitful;  its  beings  are  on  the 
whole  an  active  and  sanguine  ge-, 
neration,  and  their  scenes  are 
crowded  to  fulr^ess  with  the 
warmth,  agitation,  and  interest 
of  life. 

In  thus  speaking  of  them  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  necessary  to  allude 
tp  the  general  and  traditionary  un- 
derstanding, that  Beaumont  was 
the  graver  and  more  judicious 
genius  of  the  two.  Yet  tlie  plays 
G4*  in 
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in  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  assisted  Fletcher,  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  either  for  har- 
monious adjustment  of  parts,  or 
scrupulous  adherence  to  probabi- 
lity. In  their  Laws  of  Candy, 
the  winding  up  of  the  plot  is  ac- 
complished by  a  young  girl  com- 
mandinc;  a  whole  bench  of  sena- 
tors to  descend  from  their  judge- 
ment-seats, in  viitue  of  an  ancient 
law  of  the  state  which  she  disco- 
vers ;  and  they  obey  her  with  the 
most  polite  alacrity.  Cupid's 
Revenge  is  assigned  to  them  coq- 
jointly,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
weakest  of  their  worst  class  of 
pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  Flet- 
cher produced  his  "  Rule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife,'*  after  Beau« 
mont's  death,  so  that  he  was  able, 
when  he  chose,  lo  write  with  skill 
as  well  as  spirit. 

Of  that  skill,  however,  he  is 
often  so  sparing  as  to  leave  his  cha- 
racters subject  to  the  most  whim- 
sical metamorphoses;.  Sometimes 
they  repent,  like  methodists,  by 
instantaneous  conversion.  At  o- 
ther  times  they  shift  from  good 
to  bad,  so  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt 
what  they  were  meant  for.  In 
the  tragedy  of  Valentjnian  we  have 
a  fine  old  soldier,  Maximus,  who 
sustains  our  affection  through 
four  acts,  but  in  the  fifth  we  are 
suddenly  called  upon  to  hate  him, 
on  being  informed,  by  his  own 
confession,  that  he  is  very  wicked, 
and  that  all  his  past  virtue  has 
been  but  a  trick  on  our  credulity. 
The  imagination,  in  this  case,  is 
disposed  to  take  part  with  the 
creature  of  the  poet's  brain  against 
the  poet  himself,  and  to  think  that 
he  maltreats  and  calumniates  his 
own  offspring  unnaturally.  Bot 
for  these  faults  Fletcher  makes 


good  atonement,  and  has  many 
affecting  scenes.    We  miuc  still 
indeed  say  scenes ;  for,  except  in 
the^'FaithfulShepherdess/'which 
unlike  his  usual  manner  is  very 
lulling,  where  shall  we  find  him 
uniform?  If  ♦« The  Double  Mar- 
riage" could  be  cleared  of  some 
revolting  passages,  the  part  of  Ju- 
liana would  not  be  rniwordi^  of 
the  powers  of  the  finest  tragic  ac- 
tress.   Juliana  is  a  high  attempt 
to  pourtiay  the  saint  and  beroine 
blended    in    female    character. 
When  her  husband  Virolet's  con- 
spiracy against  Ferrand  of  Naples 
is  discovered,  she  endures  and 
braves  for  his  sake  the  most  dread- 
ful cruelties  of  the  tyrant.     Viro- 
let  fiies  from  his  country,  obliged 
to  leave  her  behmd  him ;  and  fill- 
ing at  sea  into  the  hands  of  tlw 
pirate  duke  of  Sesse,  saves  bimsdf 
and  his  associates  from  death,  l^ 
consenting  to  marry  the  daugbier 
of  tlie  pirate  (Martia)»  who  iaHs 
in  love  and  elopes  widi  him  from 
her  father's  ship.    As  they  cany 
off  with  them  toe  son  of  FcnvDd, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the 
duke  of  Scsse,  Virolet  secures  his 
peace   bein?  made  at  Naples ; 
but  when  he  has  again  to  meet  Juli- 
ana, he  finds  that  nehas  purchased 
life  too  dearly.  When  theferodons 
Martia,  seeing  his  repentance,  re- 
venges herself  by  plotting  his  de- 
struction) and  when  his  divOTced 
Juliana,  forgetting  her  injuries, 
fiies  to  warn  and  to  save  him, 
then:  interview  has  no  common 
degree  of  interest.  Juliana  is  per- 
haps rather  a  fine  idol  of  the  imai- 
gination  than  a  probable  type  of 
nature ;  but  poetry,  which  *«  ac* 
commodates  the  shews  of  thtiigs 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind*,''  has 
a  right  to  the  highest  possible  ▼ir«> 
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toes  of  human  character.    And  tenderness  of  (heir  sex  to  heroic 

there  havis  been  women  who  have  intrepidity*   Such  is  Juliana^  who 

fnized   a  husband's  life   above  thus  exhorts  .the  wavering  forjtir 

their  own»  and  his  honour  above  tud^  of  Virolet  on  the  eve  of  l^is 

his  life,  and  who  have  united  the  conspiracy^ 

Virolei,    *    *    Unless  our  hands  vvere  cannon 
To  batter  down  his  walls,  our  weak  breath  mines 
To  blow  his  forts  up,  or  our  curses  lightningji 
Our  power  is  like  to  yours,  and  we^  like  you, 

Weep  our  misfortunes*        ♦        #        «        *     - 

.    She  replies— 

♦  •        ♦        Walls  of  brass  resist  not 
A  noble  undertaking — ^nor  can  vice 
Raise  anjr  bulwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  virtue  seeks  to  enter* 

The  joint  dramas  of  Beaumont  without  compromising  his  honomr. 

and  Fletcheri  entitled  <<Philaster"  In  the  same  tragedy  *»  the  plain- 

and  the  «'  Maid's  Tragedyy''  ezhi-  ti  ve  ima^e  of  the  forsaken  Aspatia 

bit  other  captivating  female  |)or-  has  an  mdescribably  sweet  spirit 

traits.     The  difficultv  of  givinj;  and  romantic  expression.     Her 

at  once  truth,  strengtn  and  deli-  fancy  takes  part  with  her  heart, 

cacy  to  female  re|)entance  for  the  and  gives  its  sorrow  a  visionary 

loss  of  honours,  is  finely  accom-  gracmdness.   When  she  finds  her 

plishedinEvadne.  Thesta^ehas  maid  Antiphila  working  a  picture 

perhaps  few  scenes  more  afScting  of  Anadne,  she  tells  her  to  copy 

than  tnat  in  which  she  obtains  for-  the  likeness  from  herself,  from 

giveness^  of  Amintor,  on  terms  <<  the  lost  Aspatia,*^ 
%vhich  interest  us  in  his  compassion, 

jisp.  But  whereas  the  lady  ? 

Ant*  There,  madam. 

Asp.  Fie,  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila ; 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 
To  show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.    Do  it  by  m^^- 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true.    Put  me  on  the  wild  island. 
I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,  and  think 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  my  hair  blown  by  the  wind 
Wild  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story.       ♦        *        • 

*  *        *        *        Strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument,  and  the  trees  about  me. 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  a.nd  behind  me 
.Make  all  a  desolation.     ^,  see,  wenches, 

A  mueraiic  life  of  this  poor  Rehire. 

*  The  Ma:d*9  Tragedy. 
.      :  .  The 
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The  fesemblance  ofthts  fy^tical 
t>icture  to  Gnido's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  has  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Bervard  in  the  preface  to  his  edi« 
tion  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
In  both  representations  the  ex- 
tended arms  of  the  moumer»  her 
hair  blown  by  the  wind,  the  barren 
roughness  cf  the  rocks  around 
her^  and  the  broken  tninks  of  leaf- 
less trees,  make  her  figure  appear 
like  Sorrow's  monument. 

Their  masculine  characters  in 
tragedy  are  generally  much  less 
interesting  than  their  females. 
Some  exceptions  may  be  found 
to  dm  i«mark ;  particularly  in  the 
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British  ehhf  Caractaaa  and  Ins 
tnteretting  nephew,  the  boy  Hm^ 
;o.  With  all  the  faults  of  the 
iragedy  of  Bonduca,  iet  Britidi 
subject  and  it»  natii^e  heroes  attack 
our  hearts.  We  follow  Catacta- 
cus  to  battle  and  captivity  with  a 
proud  satisfaction  in  his  yirtoe. 
Thestubbornness<^the  oldscldier 
is  finely  tempered  by  his  wise,  jnsi, 
and  candid  respect  for  his  enemies 
the  Romans,  and  by  his  tender 
affection  for  his  printely  ward.  He 
never  gives  way  to  sorrow  till  be 
looks  on  the  dead  body  of  his  ne* 
phew  Hengo,  when  he  thus  ex* 
claims — 


*        *        •         farewell  the  hopes  of  Britain ! 
Farewell  thou  royal  graft  for  ever  1  Time  and  Death, 
Ye  have  done  your  worst.    Fortune,  now  see,  now  pfoudly 
Fluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph. 

»        *        »        *     .  *        O  ^^r  "o^''^ 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show— how  sweetly 
Ev'n  death  embraces  thee  !  The  peace  of  heaven, 
The  fellowship  of  all  great  souls,  go  with  thee ! 


The  character  must  be  well  sup* 
ported  which  yields  a  sensation  of 
triumph  in  the  act  of  surrendering 
to  victorious  enemies.  Caracta* 
cus  does  not  need  to  tell  us,  that 
when  a  brave  man  has  done  his 
duty,  he  cannot  be  humbled  by 
fortune— but  he  makes  us  feel  it 
in  his  behaviour.  The  few  brief 
and  simple  sentences  which  he  ut- 
ters in  sobmiiting  to  the  Romans, 
together  with  their  respectful  be- 
haviour to  him>  give  a  sublime 
composure  to  his  appearance  in 
the  closing  scene. 

Dryden  praises  the  gentlemen 
of  Beaumont  and  Pletcner  in  co- 
medy as  the  true  men  of  fashion 
of  *<  the  times."  It  was  necessary 
that  Dryden  should  call  them  the 
men  of  fashion  of  the  times,  for 
they  are  not  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  gentlemen.  Shiiii^'s 


comic  characters  bava  m w;h  mom 
of  the  conversation  and  polite 
manners  which  we  should  soppost 
to  belong  to  superior  life  m  all 
ages  and  countries.  The  genteel 
characters  of  Fletcher  fhrm  a  nar- 
rower class,  atid  exhibit  a  more 
particular  image  of  their  times 
and  country.  Bat  their  comic 
peisonageS)  after  all,  are  a  spirited 
race.  In  one  province  of  the  fa- 
cetious drama  they  set  the  earliest 
example ;  witness  theirhumourous 
mock-heroic  comedy,  the  Knight 
of  the  burning  Pesfle. 

ITie  ^nemory  of  Ford  has  been 
deservedly  revived  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  our  ancient  drama ; 
though  he  has  no.  great  body  of 
poetry,  and  has  interested  us  in 
no  other  passion  except  that  of 
love ;  but  in^  tlidit  he  cfikplajs  a 
peieiSUar '  depth  and  delicacy  of  ro- 
maottc 
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mantle  fteling.  Webster  has  a 
gloomy  force  <^  imagtnation»  hot 
Hnmixed  wiih  the  beautiful  and 
pathetic*  But  it  is  **  beauty  in 
the  lap  of  horror  :'*  he  caricatures 
the  shapes  of  terror,  and  his  Pe- 
gasus is  like  a  night-mare*  Mid* 
dleton,  Marston,  Tbos.Heywoodi 
Decker,  and  Chapman,  iilso  pre- 
sent subordinate  chims  to  remem- 
brance in  that  fertile  period  of  the 
drama. 

Shh'ley  was  the  last  of  our  good 
old  dramatists.  When  his  worfts 
shall  be  given  to  the  public,  they 
will  undoubtedly  enrich  our  po- 
pular literature*  His  language 
sparkles  with  the  most  exquisite 
images.  Keeping  some  occasional 
pruriencies  apart,  the  fault  of  his 
age  rather  than  of  himself,  he 
speaks  the  most  polished  aiid  re- 
fined dialect  of  the  stage;  and 
even  some  of  his  over-heightened 
scenes  of  voluptuousness  are 
rneant,  though  with  a  very  mis- 
taken judgement,  to  inculcate 
morality*.  I  consider  his  genius, 
indeed,  as  rather  brilliant  and  ele- 
gant than  strong  or  lofty.  His 
tragedies  are  defective  in  fire, 
grandeur,  and  passion;  and  we 
must  j^Arr/ his  comedies,  to  have  any 
favourable  idea  of  his  humour. 
His  finest  poetry  comes  forth  in 
situations  rather  more  familiar 
than  tragedy  and  more  grave  than 
comedy,  which  I  should  call  sen- 
timental comedy,  if  the  name  were 
Inot  associated  with  ideas  of  mo- 
dem insipidity.  That  he  was  ca- 
pable, however,  of  pure  and  ex- 
cellent comedy  will  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  yet  in  re*:erve  the 
amusement  of  reading  his  Game- 


ster,  Hyde-parki  Aiid  L*dy  irf 
Pleasure.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  there  is  a  subtle  ingenuity 
in  producing  comic  effect  and  sur* 
prise,  ^hich  might  be  termed  at- 
tic, if  it  did  not  surpass  any  thing 
that  is  left  us  in  Athenian  comedy* 
I  shall  leave  to  others  the  more 
special  enumeration  of  his  faults 
only  observmg,  that  the  airy- 
touches  of  his  expression,  the  d^ 
licacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  similes,  are  often 
found  where  the  poet  survives  the 
dramatist,  and  where  he  has  not 
power  to  transfuse  life  and  strong 
individuality  through  the  nume-^ 
rous  characters  of  his  voluminous 
drama.  His  style,  to  mc  a  line 
of  his  own,  is  "studdetl  like  a 
frosty  night  wfth  stars;'*  and  a 
severe  critic  might  say,  ^hat  the 
stars  often  shine  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  rather  too  frosty.  In 
other  words,  there  is  inorh  beauty  - 
of  fancy  than  strength  of  feeling 
in  his  works.  From  this  remark* 
however,  a  defender  of  his  fame 
might  justly  appeal  to  exceptions 
in  many  of  his  pieces*  -From  a 
general  impression  of  his  works  I 
sliould  not  paint  his  Muse  with 
the  haughty  form  and  features  of 
inspiration,  but  with  a.counte- 
nance>  in  its  happy  moments,  arch, 
lovely,  and  interesting  both  in 
smiles  and  in  tears;  trowned 
with  flowers,  and  not  unindebted 
to  ornament,  but  wearing  the  dra- 
pery and  chaplet  with  a  claim  tto 
them  from  natural  beauty*  Of 
his  style  1  subjoin  one  or  two  more 
examples,  lest  I  may  not  have 
done  justice  to  him  in  that  respect 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 


•  The  fcene  in  Shirley**  Love'§  Cruelty,  for  example,  betwe^  Hrppofito  and 
the  object  of  hit  admiration,  act  IV.  acene  i.  and  another  ah  The  Gratetul  Servant, 
btlwcen  Belinda  and  Lodwick.    Several  more  might  be  xheznidn^. 

Clcona 
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Ckooa  infornied  by  the  page  Dakbo  of  Foscari,  whom  she  had 
thought  £ad»  being  still  alive* 

From  llie  Grateful  Ssrtant. 

Cleona.  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened  thoughts. 
He  liveS|  he  lives  yet !  ceasQ»  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth : 
How  fares  my  lord }  Upon  my  virgin*  heart    . 
I'll  build  a  flaming  altar,  to.ofier  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Is  he  in  perfect  health  i 

Dulcino.  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  you  bless  him  widi  the  knowledge  of 
Your  constancy.—- 

Cleon.  O  get  tbee  wings  and  fly  then : 

Tell  him  my  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire. 
Which  with  his  memory,  richer  than  all  spices^ 
Dispersed  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refresh  it,  when  'twas  dull  and  sad 
With  thinking  of  his  absence 

^Yet  stay. 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon  \  where  is  he  I  speak. 

DuL  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Ckon.  Time  has  no  feathers — ^he  walks  now  on  crutches. — 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  ?  Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  i 
I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world, 
He  should  suspect  my  faith*    What  said  he,  prithee  I 

Dul.  He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak— he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

CJetm*  The  sun's  loved  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow  curiam 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fair  rising  :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  closed  all  my  delight — dll  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

Foscari,  in  his  melancholy,  announcing  to  Father  Valentio  his  reso- 
lution to  become  a  Monk. 

From  the  same. 

.    Foscari.  There  is  a  sun  ten  times  more  glorious 
Than  that  which  rises  in  the  east,  attracts  me 
To  feed  upon  his  sweet  beams,  and  become 
A  bird  of  Paradise,  a  religious  man. 
To  rise  from  earth,  and  no  more  to  turn  back 
But  for  a  burial.    . 

Vakniio, 
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Vahntio,  My  lord»  the  truth  is,  like  yotii*  cOat  Of  arms. 
Richest  when  plainest.     I  do  fear  the  world 
Hath  tired  you,  and  you  seek  a  cell  to  rest  in ; 
As  birds  that  wing  it  o^er  the  sea,  seek  ships 
Till  rhey  get  breath,  and  then  they  fly  away. 

The  Duke  of  Florence  to  his  murderer,  Lorenzo. 

From  The  Traitor. 

•  ♦    ♦    For  thee,  inhuman  murderer,  expect 
My  blood  shall  fly  to  Heaven,  and  there  inflamed, 
Hang  a  prodigious  meteor  all  thy  life : 

And  when,  by  some  as  bloody  hand  as  thine, 

Thy  soul  is  ebbing  forth,  it  shall  descend, ' 

In- flaming  drops,  upon  thee.    O  !  I  faint ! 

Thou  flattering  world,  farewell.    Let  princes  gather 

My  dust  into  a  glass,  and  learn  to  spend 

Their  hour  of  sute— -that's  all  they  have— for  when 

That's  out,  Time  never  turns  the  glass  again. 

From  the  same. 

*  ♦    When  our. souls  shall  leave  this  dwelling. 
The  glory  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  action 

Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb. 
Or  silken  banners  over  us. 

Fernando  describing  his  mistress  to  Francisco. 

From  the  comedy  of  The  Brothers.  ' 

Fern.  You  have,  then,  a  mistr^s, 
And  thrive  upon  her  favours'       but  thou  art 
My  brother :  I'll  deliver  thee  a  secret : 
I  was  at  St.  Sebastian's,  last  Sunday, 
At  vespers. 

Fran.  Is  it  a  secret  that  vou  went  to  church  i 
You  need  not  blush  to  tell  \  your  ghostly  father. 

Fern.  I  prithee  leave  thy  imperunence:  tHere  I  saw 
So  sweet  a  face,  so  harmless,  so  intent 
Upon  her  prayers  j  h  frosted  my  devotion 
To  gaze  upon  h^r,  till  by  degrees  I  took 
Her  fair  idea,  throoeh  my  covetous  eyes. 
Into  my  heart,  and  know  not  how  to  ease  * 
It  since  of  the  impression. . 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear. 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweigh'd 
With  its  own. swelling,  dropp'd  upon  her  oosom. 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appear'd 
As  Nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 

After, 
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After,  he<  IqqIcs  grew  cheerfQl»  and  I  $a  w 
A  smile  s^oQt  graceful  upward  from  ber  ejef , 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  rictory  o'er  grief; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselvesj 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven* 


The  contempt  which  Dryden 
expresses  for  Shirley  might  sm-- 
prise  us,  if  it  were  noi  »collected 
that  he  liy«d  ii^  ^  degenerate  age 
of  drantatic  taste»  and  that  bis 


critical  sentences  were  neither  in- 
fallible nor  immutable.  He  at  one 
time  underva)ue4  Otwaj^  tfaoogh 
be  lived  tQ  alter  hU  opinion* 


The  G^oiiy  of  Recalitv  ;  an  Historical  Treatise  of  die  Anointikg 
and  Crownin^  of  the  Kin^^  and  Queens  of  England. 

[By  Arthur  Taylor,  Fdlow  of  the  Society  of  Andqaaries.^ 


THERE  is  no  subject  of  re- 
search  more  edifying,  and 
which  aflPords  such  ample  mate- 
rials for  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  character,  and 
condition,  as  that  which  describes 
the  state  of  sopiety  when  man  was 
deeply  interested  and  easily  guid- 
ed by  show,  parade  and  inag^ 
nificunce,  when>  in  short,  his  senses 
and  feelings  mastered  his  still 
feeble  judgement,  and  when  au- 
thority seemed  to  him  ri^ht,  and 
obedience  to  that  authority  tn  all 
cases  his  implicit  apd  unhesitating 
duty*  But  such  topics  are  not 
only  instructive  and  valuable  to 
him  who  studies  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  character,  and 
condition,  but  they  are  also  highly 
interesting  to  those  whose  views 
and  objects  are  not  so  deep  and 
comprehensive ;  to  those  who  feel 
pleasure  in  mixing  with  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  opinions  oif  their 
ancestors^  and  who  love  to  be 
transported  into  the  very  midst  of 
them. 

To  both  these  classes  of  readers 
Uiis  ^ork  will  be  a  high  treat :  to 


the  former  class  it  will  present 
ample  materials  for  reflection  and 
inference, — while  to  the  latter  it 
will  prove  its  ej^eellence,  by  mak- 
ing him  forget,  while  he  is  perns* 
ing  it,  that  he  is  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  believe  himself  a  wit- 
ness, and  almost  a  partaker,  of 
^hat  he  describes* 

QP  THE  nyuEst's  caaoMATioii* 

The  anthem  being  ended,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  goes  to 
the  altar ;  and  the  qaeen  arising 
from  her  chair  oq  the  south  (ide 
oiF  tlie  area  where  she  sat  during 
the  time  the  king  was  anointed 
and  crowned,  being  snpported  }ff 
two  bishops,  goes  towards  the  at- 
tar, attended  by  the  ladies  who 
bear  her  train^  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  ^c.  and  kneels  be- 
fore it ;  when  the  arcfabishop)  be- 
ing at  the  nortli  side  of  the  adtar, 
says  the  fdUowidg  prayer : 
(Omnipoiens  $emfiiemie  Dims.) 
Almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  goodness^  give 
ear,  we  beseech  thee,  to  our  pray« 
erSf  and  mnltipSy  thy  blessings 

upon 
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^pon  this  ihf  senrani^  wfaoxn  in 
ijxj  nsunet  with  .all  huznble  d^vo« 
tioQp  we  consecrate  our  queen. 
J^efend  ber  alwa7s  with  thy 
mighty  handy  protect  her  on  every 
fide*  that  she  may  be  able  to  over, 
come  all  her  enemies;  and  that  with 
iiarah  and  Rebecca,  Leah  and  Ra- 
cbaely  and  all  other  blessed  and 
hpnourable  women^  she  may  moLf 
tiply  and  rejoice  in  the  fruit  of  her 
womb,  to  the  honoar  cf  the  king- 
dom and  tlie  zood  government  of 
thy  ch«rch,  urough  Christ  our 
iordf  who  vouchsafed  to  b^  bprn 
of  a  virgin  that  he  might  redeem 
the  world*  wholiveth  and  reigneth 
with  thee,  in  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  world  without  end. 

This  being  done,  the  quee^i 
lirises  and  goes  to  the  faldstool, 
between  king  £dward*s  chair  and 
the  steps  ot  the  altar,  where  the 
groom  of  the  stole  to  her  majesty, 
wd  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
take  off  her  circle  or  coronet* 
Then  the  queen  kneels  down,  and 
the  archbishop  pours  tlie  holy  oil 
on  the  crown  of  her  head,  in  form 
of  a  cross,  sayuig  these  words  :-*- 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  k^  the 
^atnointing  of  this  oil  increase  thine 

ionour,  and  the  grape  of  Qod'^s 
oljr  spirit  establish  thee  for  ever 
and  ever..  Amen«  -•»  The  ladies 
ihen  open  her  apparel  for  the 
j^nointiog  on  the  bre^t,  which  the 
archbishop  also  performs,  using 
the  same  wordf  •  After  whicli,  he 
^ys  this  prayer : 

^fimfffoinu  senfiUf%$  DsiuJ 

Alinighty  and  everlasting  God, 

we  bes^ch  (bee  of  thy  abundant 

gppdness  pour  out  the  spirit  of  thy 

jrace  j^d  t^les^ing  pjpoii  tbia  thj 


servant  qveen  — -— ;  that  su  by  tb* 

imposition  of  our  hands  she  is  this 
day  frowned  queen,  so  she  may, 
by  thy  sanctification,  continue  al- 
ways thy  chosen  servant,  through 
Christ  our  lord. 

Qne  of  the  ladies  in  attendance 
{having  first  dried  the  place  an- 
ointed with  fine  cotton  wool)  them 
closes  the  queen's  robe«  at  ber 
breast,  and  after  puts  a  linen  coif 
upon  her  head ;  which  being  don^U 
the  archbishop  puts  the  ring 
(which  he  receives  firom  the  mas- 
ter of  the  jewel  house)  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  ri|;h(haQ^ 
.saying 

Receive  this  ring,  the  seal  pf  91 
sincere  faith,  that  you  may  avoi4 
all  infection  of  heresy,  and  by  th^ 
power  of  God  compel  barbarpu^ 
nations,  and  bring  them  tp  the 
knowlege  of  the  truth. 

His  grace  then  takes  the  prpwii 
from  off  the  altar,  ^nd  reverenthr 
s&Xs  It  upon  the  queen's  head** 
saying 

Receive  the  crown  of  glorv,  ho- 
nour, and  joy;  and  God,  the 
crown  of  die  fahhfal,  who  by  our 
episcopal  hands,  thoagh  most  an« 
worthy,  hath  this  day  set  a  crown 
of  pure  gold  upon  thy  head,  pQ- 
ricn  you  with  wisdom  and  virtue, 
that  after  this  life  you  may*  meet 
the  everlasting  bridegroom  onr 
lord  Jesus  Phnst ;  who,  with  the 
Fatherand  the  Holy  Ghost,  livetii 
and  reigneth  for  ever  and  ev^r. 
Amen. 

The  queen  being  crowned,  ^ 
the  peeresses  put  on  their  coro* 
nets ;  the  archbishop  then  pnts  tl^ 
sceptre  into  her  majesty's  rig^ 
hand,  and  the  ivory  rod  into  her 
left,  and  says  the  following  prafCfr : 


*  jba  the  Greek  empire  the  empress  was  crowj)/ed  by  the  emperor  her  husbaad, 
wfao  received  ihe  crown  from  the  patriarch. 

fjhttutim 


tnsj 
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'  (OmtuHm  DormnefoMi  ^worum,) 

O  Lord,  the  xountain  of  all 
good  ditngSyand  tbeeiver  of  all 
perfectiont  grant  unto  this  thy  ser- 
vant ■  ■■■■-^  our  queen,  that  she 
may  order  aright  the  high  dignity 
die  hath  obtained,  and  with  good 
works  establidi  the  glory  thou 
hast  given  her,  through  Christ  our 
lord.  Amen. 

The  queen  beiaff  thus  anointed 
and  crowned,  and  Saving  received 
bU  her  royal  ornaments,  the 
choirs  sing  an  anthem,  conmionly 
from  Ps^m  xlv.  ver,  1,  «*  My 
heart  is  inditing  of  a  good  mat- 
ter/' &c.  As  soon  as  this  is  be- 
gun, the  queen  rises  from  her  fald- 
stool, and,  being  supported  by  the 
two  bishops  and  attended  as  be- 
fore, goes  up  to  the  theatre ;  as 
she  approaches  the  king,  she  bows 
herselt  reverently  to  his  majesty 
utting  upon  his  throne  *,  and  so 
is  conducted  to  her  own  throne 
on  die  left  hand  of  the  king,  where 
she  reposes  till  the  andiem  » 
'ended. 

or  THB   aOYAL   FBAST    IN   WEST- 
MINSTER-HALL. 

While  the  office  of  the  corona* 
tion  is  performing  in  the  church, 

'  preparation  is  made  in  the  gnsat 
hall  of  the  palace  for  a  sumptuous 

'  royd  £sast,  widi  which  thetr  ma- 
jesties entertain  the  nobility  and 
the  public  officers  who  have  at- 

'  tended  the  ceremony.  The  table 
at  which  their  majesties  are  to 
dine  is  covered  by  the  sergeant 

*  and  gentlemen  of  the  ewry :  and 
'  the  (%cers  of  the  pantir  set  the 
-  king's  salt  of  state  and  cadinet 
'  on  me  uble,  with  another  cadinet 

*  for  the  queen. 

'     *  mui  imv'eftaim,  lU  derd,  «^«fi4«,  1^^."-* ttft«r  Jt^aJw.    This  outoim  Ske 
many  othert,1nay  be  traced  to  the  Greek  empire :— «ee  Codinus  and  Cantacocenns. 

himself 


'  Besides  the  royal  table,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hail  on 
the  raised  floor,  there  are  usually 
tables  along  each  side  of  the  hall. 
The  first  on  the  west  side  is  for 
the  dukes  of  Normandy  afid  Aqui- 
tain,  the  great  officers,  the  dukes, 
duchesses,  marquisses,  and  mar- 
chionesses t  the  second  of  the 
same  side  for  earls  and  viscounts, 
and  their  ladies ;  the  third  for  the 
barons  and  baronesses.  The  first 
table  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall 
IS  for  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
barons  of  the  cinque-ports,  judges, 
the  king's  antient  sergeant,  attor- 
ney and  solicitor  general ;  the  se- 
cond for  the  sergeants  at  law, 
masters  in  chancery,  six  clerks, 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve 
citizens  of  London ;  and  the  third 
for  the  kings  of  arms,  heralds, 
and  pursuivants. 

When  the  procession  arrives  at 
the  hall,  the  noble  and  illustrious 
persons  who  compose  it  are  con* 
ducted  by  officers  of  arms  to  their 
resoective  tables,  and  the  king 
and  queen  pass  up  the  hall  and 
retire  to  the  court  of  wards,  leav- 
ing the  canopies  which  have  been 
borne  over  oiem  with  the  barons 
of  the  cinque-ports,  who  retain 
them'  as  their  fee.  The  heralds 
then  retire  to  places  appointed  for 
them,  and  the  kmg's  trumt)eters 
and  musicians  are  stationed  in  a 
gallery  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

Dinner  being  ready,  his  ma- 
jesty, ^th  his  crown  on  hb  head 
and  the  sceptre  and  orb  in  his 
hands,  preceded  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain^  alid  the  swords  be- 
iiig  borne  before  him,  comes  out 
ot  the  court  of  wards,  and  seats 
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himself  In  his  chair  of  state  at  the 
table.  Immedtately  after,  the 
qveea,  with  her  crown  on  her 
head,  and  the  sceptre  and  ivory 
rod  in  her  hands,— preceded  by 
her  chamberlain  and  followed  by 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, — 


then  served  up  to  their  ms^esdes' 
table  in  the  manner  foUowi^  :— 
The  lords  the  sewers  go  to  the 
dresser  of  the  kitchep,  and  the 
sergeant  of  the  silver  scullery  calls 
for  a  dish  of  meat,  wipes  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish,  and  also  the  co- 


comes  through  the  court  of  wards,  .  ver,  takes  assay  of  it,  and  covers 
and  seats  hesself  in  her  chair  of  it ;  and  then  it  is  conveyed  to 
state  at  the  table,  on  the  left  hand  their  majesties'  table  in  the  follow- 
of  the  king.  ing  order,  the  trumpets  sounding 

TheFiasTcouasEofhotmeatis   from  the  gallery. 

Two  clerks  comptrollers,  in  velvet  gowns  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
with  black  velvet  caps  in  their  hands. 
Two  clerks  of  the  green  cloth. 
Master  of  the  household.  Cofferer* 

Six  sergeants  at  arms,  with  their  maces. 
Three  great  officers,  m  their  robes  of  estate  and  their  coronets  oa 
their  heads,  .mounted  on  goodly  horses;  viz. 
Earl  marshal,  with        Lord  high  steward.       High  constable, 
his  staffs  with  his  white  staff*.  with  his  staff. 

Six  sergeants  at  arms,  with  their  maces. 
Comptroller  of  his  majesty's        Treasurer  of  his  majesty's  house- 
household.  hold. 

Assistant  to  the  queen's  sewer.  Her  majesty's  sewer. 

Assistant  to  the  king's  sewer.  '    His  majesty's  sewer. 

The  dishes  of  hot  meat  brought  up  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  two 
and  two :  followed  by  the  mess  of  pottage  or  gruel  called  Allegroui^ 
which  is  brought  to  the  table  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Adding- 

toil  in  Surrey, 
Two  clerks  of  the  kitchen  in  black  satin  gowns,  with  velvet  caps  in 

their  hands.  « 

nor  of  Worksop  and  the  orb  to 
one  of  the  bishops,  tJie  cup* 
bearer  pours  out  the  water  upon 
the  king's  hands ;  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Heydon  in  Essex 
(having  accompanied  the  cup* 
bearer  from  the  cupboard)  holds 
the  towel  to  the  king.  The  like 
ceremony  is  used  with  regard  to 
her  majesty's  washing;  iafter 
which,  the  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal  says  grace,  and  their  ma- 
jesties sit  down  to  dinner,  as  do 
likewise  the  peers,  peeresses,  and 
others  at  the  tables  below. 
On  the  king's  right  hand  stand 
H  the 


Dinner  beinjg^  placed  on  the 
table  by  the  king's  and  queen's 
carvers  and  sewers,  with  their  as- 
sistants, ^e  lord  great  chamber- 
Jain  and  nis  majesty's  cupbearer 
and  his  assisunts  go  to  the  king's 
chpboard;  and  having  washed, 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  pre- 
ceded by  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod>  attended  by  the  cupbearer, 
and  followed  by  his  assistants  be- 
fore mendoned,  brines  up  the 
^;reat  bason  and  ewer  lor  his  ma- 
jesty to  wash :  whereupon  the 
king  rises,  and  having  delivered 
the  sceptre  to  tbi  lord  of  the  ma- 
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board,  and  brings  his  xnajntj  tfae 
first  cup  of  driiu:  hi  a  siWer  bowl 

flits  which  be  ptesents  to  die 
iDg  on  his  knee;  and  bit  na« 
jesty  haring  dnuik  tbetvof,  re* 
tarns  the  cu^  to  btmy  whidilie 
receives  for  his  fee. 

The  CHALLBNGS.-— BefoM  die 
second  course  is  broaght  in,  the 
king's  champion,  who  holds  ^c 
office  with  tne  manor  of  Scrivels> 
by  in  Lincolnshire,  enters  die  hall 
completely  armed 


the  noblemen  who  carry  the  fottr 
swords,  holding  them  naked  and 
erected  all  dinner  time;  nearer 
the  king  stand  the  lords  who  hold 
the  orb  and  sceptre,  and  on  his 
left  hand  <he  lord  great  chamber^ 
lain.  On  the  queen's  left  hand 
stand  her  chamberlain  and  vice- 
chamberlain,  who  bear  her  sceptre 
and  ivory  rod. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ad- 
djngtbn  now  presents  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  mess  called  diUegroutf 
which  he  bad  brought  in  widi  the 

first  course,  in  obedience  to  the       ^  , _ 

tenure  of  his  manor.  After  which,       ^  ''*^"h^'^  "^ 

the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wimond-  ^^ 

ley,  chief  cupbearer,  being  at-  mounted  upon  a  goodly  horse 
tended  by  the  kixig's  cupl^arer  richlv  caparisoned,  and  attended 
and  his  assistants,  goes  to  the  cup-    as  follows : 

Two  trumpets,  the  champion's  arms  on  their  banners. 

The  sergeant  trumpeter,  with  his  mace. 

Two  sergeants  at  arms,  with  their  maces. 

The  champion's  two  esquires,  richly  habited,  one  on  the  right  hand, 

with  his  lance  earned  upright )  the  other  on  the  left,  with  his  target, 

the  champion's  arms  depicted  thereon. 

A  herald  widi  a  paper  in  his  hand,  containing  the  words  of  the 

challenge. 

The  earl  marshal  in    The    champion    on    The  lord  high   con- 

his  robes  and  coronet;    horseback,     with    a    stable  in  his  robes  and 

on   horseback,    with    gantlet  in  his  right    coronet,     on    horse- 

che  staff  in  his  hand.  hand.  back,   with  his  staff. 

Four  pages  richly  apparelled,  attendants  on  the  champion. 


The  passage  to  their  majesties' 
table  being  cleared  by  the  knight 
jnarshal,  the  herald  with  a  loud 
voice  proclaims  the  champion's 
challenge  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  haU,  in  the  words  follow- 
ing r 

If  any  person,  of  what  degree 
soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny 
or  gainsay  our  sovereign  lord 
>  ,    king  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith. 


t<fr.  son  and  next  heir  to  our  sove- 
reign lord  — ,  the  last  king 
deceased,  to  be  right  heir  to  die 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of 
Great  Britain,  or  that  he  oafi^ 
hot  to  enjoy  the  same ;  here  is  Iiis 
champion,  who  saidi  that  he  lieth, 
and  is  a  false  traitor,  bein?  ready 
in  person  to  combat  witt  him; 
and  in  this  quarrel  will  adventure 
bis  life  against  him,  on  what  day 
soever  he  shall  be  appointed  •. 

The 

*  The  words  of  ihe  challenge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv.  as  reported  by  Fabian, 
arc  a9  follows :— he  '*  caused  an  herowde  to  niake  prociamacyon,  that  What  Inan 

woldt 
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The  chatnpion  then  throws 
down  his  gantlet ;  which  having 
lain  some  small  time,  the  herald 
takes  up»  and  delivers  it  again  to 
him.  They  then  advance  in  the 
same  order  to  the  middle  of  the 
hally  where  the  herald  makes  pro- 
clamation as  before :  and  lastly, 
to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  when  the 
said  herald  and  those  who  pre- 
cede him  going  to  the  top  of  the 
steps, prockimation  is  made  a  third 
time;  a(  the  end  whereof  the 
ctianrpion  casts  down  his  eantlet, 
which  bein^  taken  up  and  re*de- 
livered  to  him  by  the  herald,  he 
xpakes  a  low  obeisance  to  his  ma- 
esty,  whereupon  the  king's  cup- 
iearer  brings  to  the  king  a  gilt 
l)Owl  of  wine  with  a  cover ;  and 
his  majesty  drinks  to  the  cham- 
pion, and  sends  him  the  bowl  by 
die  cupbearer;  which  the  cham- 
pion (having  put  on  his  gantlet) 
deceives,  and  retiring  a  little, 
drinks  thereof;  he  then  makes 
his  humble  reverence  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  atid,  accompanied  as  be- 
fore, departs  out  of  the  hall,  tak- 
ing the  bowl  and  cover  as  his 
fee. 

The  LARGESS.  — Immediately 
after  this,  the  officers  of  arms  de- 
scending from  their  gallery.  Gar- 
ter^ and  the  two  provincial  kiilgs 


bi 


of  arms,  with  their  coronets  on 
their  heads,  followed  by  the  he- 
ralds and  pursuivants,  come  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  mak- 
ing their  obeisance  to  his  majesty, 
procede  to  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
where  they  make  a  second  obei- 
sance, and  a  third  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps ;  and  having  ascended^ 
Garter  cries  out  three  times  Lar* 
gesi^i  his  majesty's  largess  is 
then  given,  which  XJaxter  pro- 
claims aloud  as  follows : 

Serettitiimsj  potmimMy  H  excels 
lerahsimi  motiarcba  ■»    Dm 

graiidf  Magna  Britanms  a  Hiber^ 
ms  regUi  fidA  defemorisy   Largess* 

Du  tres'bautf  tres-pintsantf  et  tnt* 
mcelUnt  monarque  ■ ,  par  la 

grace  tk  Dteu^  roydeia  Grande  Bre* 
tagne  et  t^lrlandey  deftnseur  de  h- 
foyy    Largess. 

Of  the  most  high,  most  mighty, 
and  most  excellent  monarch  «—- ii', 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dt^ 
fender  of  the  faith,    Largae. 

After  each  of  these  proclama- 
tions they  all  make  their  (^^ 
sance,  and  descending,  go  back- 
wards to  the  middle  and  lowef 
end  of  the  hall,  crying  Largese 
thrice  in  each  place;  vnth  the 
king's  style  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  as  before.    And  lastly* 

wolde  say  that  kynge  Henry  was  not  ryghtfull  enberytour  of  the  crowne  of  Eng- 
Umde  and  rightfully  crowntd,  he  was  there  redy  to  wage  with  hym  batayle.** 
Grafton,  under  JUchard  III.  has  it  *<  that  whosoever  woulde  saye  that  kynge 
Richard  was  not  laafullv  kynge  he  woulde  fighte  with  hym  at  the  utteraunce.** 

*  The  custom  of  giving  a  largess  to  ths.  officers  of  arms  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
time  of  a  coronation,  being  observed  also  at  the  feast  of  an  investiture  of  the 
Garter  at  Windsor,  where  the  donation  is  made  by  the  new  knights  as  well  as 
the  Bovereij^n.  |t  was'  formerly  usual  at  banquets  of  state.  See  Leiand,  CoUec- 
ianea^  vol.  tv.  p.  2S4,  pt  DaUaway's  Inquiries,  p.  148.  The  form  of  crying  lar- 
gess wiil  be  somewhat  illustrate  hereafter  in  the  coronation  6f  £Uzab>sth,  aueen 
of  Henry  VII. :  but  the  most  perfect  commentary  upon  our  text  will  prooably 
be  found  in  the  humbler  festivities  of  a  harvest  h^me. 

The  following  notice  of  the  amount  of  a  royal  largess  at  coronatioas  is  said  to 
be  from  a  roU  of  the  timr  of  Richard  U.  ^»**  Quani  U  roy  tst  anoni'—de  auncteiil 
cccttftoiiMz  mix  toys  de  aarmes  el  heroldes  apptrtient  notable  et  plentereuse  largtase, 
ep^e  de  C0  L*'  dTc^^Thyone's  Discpucse;  see  PalUway's  Inquiry,  p,  142, 147. 
.     .  /f  2  .  coming 
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coming  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  in  the  same  order^  they  again 
cry  the  Largess  in  like  manner ; 
iSiej  then  repair  to  their  tahle> 
and  sit  down  to  dinner. 

The  secoND  couk.se  is  now 
carried  up  to  their  majesties* 
table  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
widi  the  same  solemnities  as  the 
former.  Then  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Nether  Bilsington  in 
Kent  presents  to  his  majesty  three 
maple  cups»  by  reason  of  the  te- 
nure of  the  said  manor:  after 
which  the  king's  cupbearer  brings 
up  the  mayor  of  Oxford  as  assist- 
ant (with  other  burgesses  of  that 
dly )  in  the  office  of  botelry,  who 
presents  to  the  king,  on  his  knee, 
a  gilt  cup  of  wine  covered ;  and 
his  majesty  bestows  on  him  the 
viaple  cups  which  he  had  just  be- 
fore received. 

Lastly,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Liston  in  Essex  brings  up  a 
charger  of  wafers  to  their  majes- 
ties' table  I  and  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  being  accompanied  by 
the  king's  cuf^earer,  comes  from 
the  cu[%oard  (where  he  attends 
with  twelve  of  the  citizens  to  as- 
sist the  chief  butler  of  England), 
and  presents  to  the  king  (when 
their  majesties  are  eating  the  wa^ 
fers )  a  bowl  of  mne  in  a  gold  cup ; 
and  his  majesty  having  drunk 
thereof,  returns  the  cup  to  the 
lord  mayor  as  his  fee. 

Their  majesties  having  dined, 
rise  from  the  table,  and  water  be- 


ing brought  as  before  diiuier»  they 
wash :  grace  bemg  then  said  by 
the  clerk  of  the  closet,  they  take 
again  the  regalia  which  have  been 
held  near  them  all  dinner-time, 
and,  attended  as  before,  thej 
withdraw  into  the  court  of  ward^ 
where  the  crowns,  orb,  and  scep- 
tres are  delivered  to  the  dean  of 
Westminster  and  the  master  <£ 
the  jewel  house. 

CHROmCLB  OT  BHGLISR  COaONA- 
TIONS  FROM  RICHARD  I1I«  TO 
BLIZABBTH. 

Richard  III.,  having  first  been 
duly  proclaimed  on  me  20th  of 
June,  was  conducted  on  the  5th 
of  July,  14.83,  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  with  great  state  and 
attendance.  "  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,'' says  Buck,  <' was  of 
most  eminent  note  in  that  day*s 
bravery  ;  his  habitt  and  caparison 
of  blue  velvett  embrothered  with 
golden  naves  of  carts  bumingey 
and  the  trappings  supported  by 
footemen  in  brave  and  costly  gar* 
ments  suteable  to  the  rest.*' 

On  the  following  day,  as  we 
learn  from  Grafton,  ^^  the  king, 
with  queen  Anne  his  wife,  came 
downe  out  of  the  white  hall  into 
the  great  hall  at  Westminster, 
and  went  directly  to  the  Kinges 
Benche.  And  from  thence  the 
king  and  queene  goyng  upon 
raye  cloth  barefooted*,  went  vnto 
Saint  Edward's  shrine  f,  and  all 
hisnobilitie  goyng  with  him,euer7 


*  That  It,  with  boots  or  buskins  onlf ,  of  cloth  or  silk,  and  without  wadab 
0ver  ^htm.  Such  was  the  ancient  practice ;  Richard  II.,  at  we  have  latdy  teou 
can^e  forth  on  the  morning  of  hit  coronation  **rcl^rM  lanlicitMnotfo  cckMlw,*  aa 
the  Ti^fM  Coronationb  aicribed  to  his  reign  alio  directt ;  **  prvuept  cofwumAit, 
taniummoio  culigit  tme  Moiutaritui  ca/cwlur ;— the  toteicrtf  or  subUimm  being  lolea 
or  landalt. 

f  h  it  crident  from  what  fellowty  at  well  at  from  HalTt  aecovnt  of  the  cere- 
mony, that  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  it  here  mentioned  by  mittak^  i  it  should  be 
Atereiy  that  he  went  to  the  chufch.  Mr.  Dart  ip  hit  Hittory  of  the^Ucy  adopts 
Uiis  erroneont  ttacmcnt, 

lorde 
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Iccde  in  his  degree.  And  first 
went  the  trompets  and  then  the 
'heraultes  of  armes  in  their  rich 
cotes,  and  next  folowed  the  crosse 
with  a  solempne  procession,  the 
priestes  hauyng  fine  surplesses  and 
gray  amysses  npon  them.  The 
abbottes  and  bishops  raytred  and 
ia  riche  copes  and  euery  of  them 
caryed  their  crosiers  in  their 
handes :  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
bare  the  crosse  before  the  cardi- 
nall." 

Being  now  come  intothe  cburch, 
"  forthwith  there  came  up  before 
the  king  and  the  queene  both 
priests  and  clarkes,  that  song 
most  delectable  and  excellent  mu- 
tick/'  The  nsual  ceremonies  were 
then  performed,  '<  and  so  in  or- 
der as  they  came  they  departed  to 
Westminster  hall,  and  so  to  their 
chambers  for  a  season :  during 
which  time  the  duke  of  Norffolke 
came  into  the  hall,  his  horse  being 
trapped  to  the  ground  in  cloth  of 
golde,  as  hi?h  marshall,  and 
▼oyded  the  hall, 

«  About  fottre  of  the  clock  the 
king  and  queene  entred  the  hall, 
and  the  king  sate  in  the  middle, 
and  the  queene  on  the  left  hande 
of  the  table,  and  on  every  side  of 
her  stoode  a  countesse  holding  a 
cloth  of  pleasaunce  when  she  list 
to  drinke."  "  At  the  ende  of 
dynner,"  our  author  concludes, 
**  the  maier  of  London  served  the 
king  and  queene  with  ipocras,  and 
hadof  eche  of  them  a  cup  of  golde 
with  a  cover  of  golde.  And  by 
that  tyme  all  was  done  it  was 
darke  night ;  and  so  the  king  and 
queene  returned  to  their  cnam- 
bers,  and  every  man  to.,liis  lodg- 

The  concourse  of  nobility  at 


this  coronation  was,  as  Walpole 
observes,  extraordinarily  great ;  it 
is  remarkable  that  three  duchenet 
of  Norfolk  were  present.  But  of 
the  circumstances  attending  k^ 
that  which  more  pardcmarly 
claims  our  notice  relates  to  the 
unfortunate  young  prince  whose 
pretensions  to  the  throne  had  jmc 
been  set  aside.  Arrangements 
were  certainly  made  for  Edward 
himself  and  his  attendants  to  up^ 
pear  in  the  procession :  whether 
or  no  he  really  attended  the  so« 
lemnity,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  learning;  but  the  official  re- 
cord of  his  «  apparel  and  array,** 
as  delivered  from  the  great  wasd- 
robe,  is  no  unimporunt  part  of 
the  mysterious  history  of  his  life*. 

In  this  reign,  as  in  some  former 
ones,  we  have  a  vague  report  of  a 
second  coronation :  the  king  hav- 
ing made  a  progress  to  York 
shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  is  said  to  have  been  **  the 
second  tyme  crowned  by  doctor 
Rotheram  archbishopp  of  Yorke, 
in  the  cathedrall  church,  with 
greate  solempnity  ;*'  when  <'  his 
Sonne  alsoe  was  invested  in  the 
principallitye  of  Wales."  So  sir 
George  Buck :  Fabian,  however, 
hath  nothing  to  this  effect;  nor 
Hall,  whose  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstance is  probably  a  correct 
one. 

Henry  VII.,  the  leader  of  a 
successful  rebellion,  having  oU 
tained  the  ctown  by  £orct  and  the 
favour  of  a  malignant  faction  in 
the  state,  was  confirmed  in  his 
power  by  a  parliament  of  his  at- 
tainted adherents,  and  crowned  on 
the  SOth  of  October  1485.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  car* 
dinal  Bourchier^  Henry  being  the 


*  8es  WaIpole'«  HistorU  DoubUi  p>  65,«nd  the  Antiqumun  R^tpmary^r^l.  t .  p.  28. 
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third  king  who  was  consecrated  at 
his  hands.  With  respect  to  other 
particulars  little  can  now  be  col- 
lected ;  for  although  a  Devhe  of 
the  ceremonial,  as  arranged  be- 
forehand, hath  reached  the  present 
time*,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
none  of  the  contemporary  chro- 
luclers,  though  they  delight  in  ex- 
tolling the  glory  of  the  reien,  have 
left  us  any  account  of  this  trans- 
action. Lord  Bacon  admics  that 
Henry's  marriage  was  celebrated 
•*  with  greater  triumph  and  de- 
monstrations (especially  on  the 
people's  part)  of  joy  and  glad- 
nesse,  then  the  dayeseyther  of  his 
entry  or  coronationf ;"  and  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
conduct  and  attendance  pf  the  so- 
lemnity could  not  be  recorded 
with  advantage. 

Elieabethy  the  queen  of  Henry 
VI  !•  and  the  daughter  of  Edward 
JV«9  was  married  to  him  shortly 
after  his  coronation ;  but  lest  he 
might  seem  to  rest  too  much  on 
his  supposed  matrimonial  title,  he 
delayed  the  time  of  her  receiving 
the  crown  till  the  third  year  of  his 
reign^.  Her  coronation  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1487 : 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Morton  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  following  quotations  from  a 
curious  account  of  this  festival 
will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader^. 

*«  On  the  Friday  next  before 


St.  Katerynes  day,  the  qneenes 
good  grace,  royally  appareHed, 
and  accompanyed  with  my  ladie 
the  kings  motheri  and  many  other 

freat  estates,  bothe  lordes  and  la- 
ies,  richdy    besene,  came  for- 
warde  to  the  coronacion  ;  and,  at 
their  coming  furth  from  Grene- 
wich  by  water,  there  was  attend- 
ing upon  her  there,  the  maior» 
shrifes,  and  aldermen  of  the  cttie, 
and  divers  and  many  wur^ipfuU 
comoners,  chosen  out  of  every 
crafh,  in  their  livereyes,  in  barges 
freshely  furnished  with  banners 
and  stremers  of  silkerichely  beaton 
with  the  armes  and  ba^fi;es  of  their 
craftes;  and,  in  especism,  a  barge 
called  the  bacheler's  barge,  gar- 
nished and  apparelled  pasun^^  all 
other;    whenn  was   ordeynid  a 
great    redde    dragon    spowting 
flames  of  fyer  into  the  Tliamessy 
and  many  other  gentlemanlie  pa« 
giaunts,  well  and  curiously  de- 
vised to  do  her  highness  sporte  and 
pleasoure  with.    And  her  grace, 
thus  royally  apparelled  and  ac- 
companied, and  also  furnished  in 
every    behalf  with    trumpettes, 
daryons,  and  other  mynstrelleys 
as  apperteyned  and  was    fitting 
to  her  estate  roiall,  cam^  from 
Grenewich. aforesaid  and  landed 
at  Towre  wharfe  and  so  enterid 
into  the  Towre  $  where  the  Jdngs 
highnes  welcomed  her  in   sach 
maner  and  fourme  as  was  to  all 
the  estates  and  others  there  being 


•  This  tract,  which  has  been  quoted  in  various  parts  of  the  present  volnine,  was 
printed  (ver^r  incorrectly,  indeed)  by  the  late  John  Ives,  Esq.  Suffolk  herald  ex- 
traordinary, in  his  SHect  PaperM  reUting  to  EngUth  AntifuUies,  4to,  177S. 
JHwtone  qf  Henry  f^JI,  p.  16. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Litle  Devite  above  quoted  is  ;irTans;ed  as  for  the 
joint  coronation  of  the  king  and  **  dame  Elizabeth  his  wief  :'*  if  this  Was  r^y 
composed  before  the  event,  it  must  have  been  expected  that  the  royal  marriage 
would  take  place  much  sooner  than  it  did,  and  that  the  queen  would  be  crowned 
with  her  consort. 
§  Coromcum  ofQuiene-Blhaltth,  Ives^  p.  ISO. 
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present,  a  very  good  sight  and 
right  ioyousaouf  tomfortable  to 
benolde*''  On  the  following  day* 
being  apparelled  in  white  cloth  of 
gold,  and  with  a  circlet  of  gold 
and  pretious  stones  on  her  head, 
*•  her  fayre  yelow  heare  hanging 
down  playne  behinde  her  back," 
ihe  proceded  from  the  Tower  to 
Westmmster,  when  all  the  streets 
through  which  her  highness  pass- 
ed were  <«clensed,  dressed,  and 
besene  with  dotlies  of  tapestne 
and  arras;  and  some  streets,  as 
Cheepe,  hanged  with  riche  clothe 
of  golde,  velvet,  and  silke ;  and 
along  the  streets,  from  the  Towre 
to  Powles,  stode  in  order  all  the 
crafts  of  London  in  their  liveries; 
and  in  divers  places  of  the  citie 
were  ordeynid  singing  children, 
some  arayed  like  angelles,  and 
other  like  virgins,  to  sing  sweete 
songes  as  her  grace  passed  by/' . 

On  the  morrow^  ttie  day  of  the 
coronation,  being  then  in  a  kirtle 
and  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  the 
queen  **  came  furth  of  Westmin- 
ster hall ;  from  the  which  place  to 
the  pulpit  in  Westminster  church 
she  went  upon  newe  bay  clothe  ; 
—but,  more  pitie,.  there  was  so 
moche  people  inordinately  press- 
ing to  cut  the  bay  clothe  that  the 
queene  went  upon,  that  certin  per- 
sones  in  the  presse  were  slayne ; 
and  the  order  of  the  ladies  follow- 
ing the  queene  were  broken  and 
distroubled." 

The  formalities  of  the  corona- 
tion were  then  gone  through- in  the 
usual  manner  and  with  appropri- 
ate splendour.  We  observe  that 
a  goodly  staee  was  "ordeynid" 
in  the  church  ^wherin  was  the 
king's  grace,  my  ladie  his  mother^ 


and  a  goodly  sight  of  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  attending  upon  her; 
as  my  ladh  Margaret  rolcy  daugh- 
ter to  the  duke  of  Clarence*,  and 
many  other." 

The  service  beinfi;  thus"  sb- 
lempnely  ended,"  the  court  re- 
turned  to  the  palace;  and  here 
also  we  find  another  '*  goodlie 
sxsigt "  for  the  king  and  my  lady 
his  mother,  out  of  a  window  on 
the  left  side  of  the  hall,  «  privilie 
and  at  their  pleasure  to  see  that 
noble  feast  and  service.",  'iftie 
tables  were  furnisht  with  the  vari- 
ous productions  of anlient  cookery : 
*'  Feisaunt  royall,  swan  with 
chawdron,  capons  of  high  greece, 
and  pike  in  latymer,  sawse"  were 
among  the  dishes  served  at  the 
royal  board.  At  the  second  course 
"  ^  the  high  bourde  was  servid, 
the  kings  mynstrells  played  a  song 
before  the  queene,  and  Garter 
king  of  armes,  with  other  kings 
of  armes,  harawlds,  and  puriuy- 
vants,did  their  obey^aunce,  and  at 
the  presens,  in  the  name  of  3^  the 
officers,  gave  the  queene  dianck- 
ings,  as  followeth,  saying.  Right 
high,  mightie,  most  noble  and  ex- 
cellent princesse,  mo^t  christian 
queene,  and  all  our  most  dreadde 
souveraign  and  liege  ladie,  we  the 
officers  of  armes  anclservauntsto  all 
nobles  beseche  almightie  God  to 
thanke  yow  for  the  great 'and 
abundant  largesse  which  your 
grace  hath  geveo  us  in  the  honor 
of  your  most  rightuous  coronacion, 
and  to  sende  your  grace  to  lyve  in 
honor  ai\d  vertue, — And  that 
done,  she  was  cryed,  as  enseweth, 
in  £ve  places  of  the  haU,  by  the 
said  Garter,  X<2r^«xj^  three  tymes, 
Dt  la  ifiihauhi  tresfuhsant^  tttsex^ 


*  Afterwards  the  counter  of  Salitbury,  lo  barbarously  put  to  death  by  Henry 
Vin*.  Sut  fMrr,  was  she  at  this  cime  married  to  Sir  iUciiaM  Pole^ 


H^ 
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cdktit  prmcesse,  la  fresnoUi  royne 
DangUterret  et  de  Fratmce,  et  dmi 
A^  Irian Jf  Largeste;  and  at  every 
«»cood  crye,  as  enseweth,  Larggsse^ 
asafore^  D$  latreshaukytres  ptuttant^ 
f^e.  That  done,  the  officers  went 
to  the.  cubborde»  to  the  erle  of 
Arunde}l,greatbatler,and  dranke. 
Then  played  the  queenes  myn^ 
strelkf  and  after  them  the  tnyn- 
sd^ells  of  other  estotes."— After 
this  the 'queen  was  served  with 
fruit  and  wafers,  and  by  the  mayor 
of  London  with  ipocras ;  she  then 
«*  departed  with  God's  blessing 
and  to  the  rejoycing  of  many  a, 
Xxtw  Englishman's  hart." 

Henry  VlII.  and  Katherine  of 
Arragon,  his  queen,  were  crowned 
on  the  2ith  of  June,  1509,  by 
archbishop  Warham.  A  short 
abstract  of  Hall's  account  of  the 
festival  will  serve  to  show  the  pro- 
digious splendour  with  which  it 
was  celebrated. 

On  the  21st  of  the  month  the 
king  came  from  Greenwich  to 
London:  and  the  next  day  was 
devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
bath.  Our  author  then  procedes: 
**  The  znorowe  folowyng  beyng 
Saterdaie,  his  grace  withtne  quene 
departed  from  the  Tower  through 
the  cttie  of  London,  agaynst  whose 
comming,  the  streates  where  his 
grace  should  passe  were  hanged 
with  tapistrie  and  clothe  of  arras. 
And  the  greate  ^arte  of  the  southe 
fide  of  Chepe  with  clothe  of  gold, 
and  some  parte  of  Comehill  also. 
And  the  streates  railed  and  barred 
on  the  one  side,  from  ouer  agaynst 
Grace  churche  unto  Breadstreate 
in  Chepeside,  where  euery  oceupa- 
cion  stode  in  their  liueries  in  or- 
4re,  beginnyn^:  with  base  and 
Sieaae  occapacxons,  and  so  ascend- 
.yng  to  die  worshipfull  craftes: 
Mgamt  and  lastly  stode  the  maior 


vnxh  the  aldermen.  The  goU- 
smithes  stalles  unto  die  ende  of  tho 
Olde  Chaunge  beeing  repleoisbed 
with  virgins  in  white,  with 
braunches  of  white  waze:  die 
priestes  and  clerkes  to  rich  copes 
with  crosses  and  censers  of  «iver, 
with  censyng  his«  grace  and  die 
queue  also  as  they  passed."  Of 
die  kin?  he  adds  **  to  discrive  his 
appareU,  his  mace  ware  in  his  up- 
perst  appareU  a  robe  of  crixBosyn 
velvet  furred  with  armyns,  his 
jacket  or  cote  of  raised  gold,  the 
placard  embrowdered  with  dia* 
mondes,  rubies,  emeraudes,  greate 
pearles,  and  other  ricfae  stones,  a 
great  bauderike  about  his  necke 
of  greate  balasses ;  the  trapper  of 
his  horse  damaske  gold  with  a 
depe  purfell  of  armyns."  The 
queen  was  borne  in  a  titter  by  tiwo 
white  palfreys  which  were  trapped 
in  white  clodi  of  gold ;  her  penon 
was  <*  appareled  in  white  satyn 
embroudered,  her  heeire  hanging 
doune  to  her  backe  of  a  very  great 
length,  bewtefull  and  goodly  to 
behold,  and  on  her  head  a  corooall 
set  with  many  riche  orient  stones.** 
**  The  morowe  folowyng  beyng 
Sondaie,  and  also  Midsomer  daie, 
this  noble  prince  with  his  qoene, 
at  time  convenient,  under  their  ca- 
nabies  borne  by  the  barons  of  tlie 
five  portes,  went  from  the  saied 
palaice  to  Westminster  abbey 
upon  clothe  called  vuk;arly  <;Ioch 
of  ray,  the  whiche  dome  was  cut 
and  spoyled  by  the  rude  andcom- 
mon  people  immediately  after 
their  repaire  into  the  abbey,  whece, 
accordyng  to  the  sacred  observ* 
aunce  and  auncient  custome,  Ut 
grace  with  the  quene  were  an* 
noynted  and  crouned  by  the  arcfae- 
busshop  of  Cantorbury,  with  other 
prdates  of  the  realme  there  pre- 
senty  and  the  nobilities  with  a 
greate 
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greate  multitude  of  commons  of 
the  same.    After  the  whiche  so- 
lempnitie  and  coro^acion  finished, 
the  lordes  spirituall  and  temporall 
did  to  hym  nomagei»and  returned 
to  Westminster   niHf   with    the 
quenes  grace  every  one    under 
Uieir  canabies^ where  by  the  lorde 
marshall  and  his  tipped  staves, 
,  was  made  rome,  and  every  lord, 
and  other  noble  men,  accordyne 
to  their  tenures^  before  claimed 
and  vewed,  seen,  aud  allowed  by 
the  iordes,  and  other  of  his  graces 
Goaasayll,entredinto  cache  rome 
and  office  that  date,  to  ezecnte 
dieir  services  accordyagly.*'    He 
then  describes  the  estates  of  the 
king  and  queen,  concluding  in  his 
usual    style:   <<What   should    I 
speake  or  write  of  the  sumpteous, 
£ne,  and  delicate  meates  prepared 
fpr  this  high  and  honorable  coro- 
nacion,  provided  for  aswel  in  the 
parties  beyond  the  sea  as  in  many 
and    sundry   places    within   this 
realme,  where  God  so  abundantly 
hath  sent  sache  plentie  andfoyson: 
.  or  of  the  hpnorable  ordre  of  the 
services,  the  deane  handelyng  and 
breaking  of  meates,  the  ordr-jnc" 
of  the  dishes,  with  the  plentifuu 
abundaunce.  So  that  none  of  any 
:  estate  beeyng  there  did  lacke,  nor 
no  honorable  or  worshipfuU  per- 
•onne  went  unfeasted." 

Our  author's  account  of  the 
challenge  must  not  be  omitted* 
•  -«^The  seconde  course  beyng 
•arved,  in  at  the  haule  doore  en- 
Ctfed  a  knight  armed  at  al 
poyntes,  his  bases  rich  tissue  em- 
broodered,  a  great  plume  and  a 
sumpteous  of  oistriche  fethers  on 


his  helmet,  sittyng  on  a  great 
courser  trapped  in  tissue  and  em- 
broudered  with  tharmes  of  En-  . 
gland  and  of  Fraunce,  and  an  he- 
rauld  of  armes  before  hym.  And 
passyng  through  the  halle,  pre- 
sented hymself  with  humble  re- 
verence before  the  kynges  mates- 
tie,  to  whom  Garter  kyng  of  he- 
rauldes  cried  and  said  with  a  loude 
yoyce.  Sir  knight,  from  whence 
come  you,  and  what  is  your  pre- 
tence I    This  knightes  name  was 
sir  Robert  Dimmocke,  champion 
to  the  kyng  by  tenure  of  his  en- 
hentaunce,  who  answered  the  saied 
kyng  of  armes  in  effecte  after  this 
manner:    Sir,  the  place  that  I 
come  from  is  not  materiall,  nor 
the  cause  of  my  repaire  hether  is 
not  concemying  any  matter  of 
any  place  or  countrey,  but  onely 
this.       And    therewith^ll    com- 
maunded  his  heraulde  to  make  an 
Oyes:  then  saied  the  knight  to 
the  kyng  of  armes,  Now  shal  ye 
here  the  cause  of  my  commyng 
and   pretence*    Then   he    eom>- 
maunded  his  awne  herauld  by  pro- 
clamacion  to  saie:  If  there  bie  any 
persone,  of  what  estate  or  degree 
soever  he  be,  that  wil  saie  or 
prove  that  king  Henry  the  eight 
is  not  the  rightfiill  enheritor  and 
kyng  of  this  realme,  I  sir  Robert 
Dimmocke  here   his    champion 
offre  my  glove,    to  fight  in  his 
querell  wiui  any  persone  to  dmt* 
teraunce  *.**    The  customary  Aw« 
g€sie  and  the  serving  with  ipocras 
are  then  detailed  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  feast,  and  the  9(dem- 
nitiesofthis  ^*  triumphaunt.coro» 
nacion^'  were  followed  by  justi 


*  Thif  is  quite  in  conformity  to  the  old  mode  of  trial  by  combat  in  appmb. 
1  TVmc  inlerrogabii  mm  ComuiuUniu,  Quisfuam  ipse  $U  homo  qtn  crmolM  vemt 
tidjarmum  listarum,  qucd  tiH  uMiot,  et  qi^  eausa  venienii  f  El  respondetit  JipfiU 
Mats,  Ego  UdU  ««m,  A.  de  K*  ilpf  ejfafff ,  f  ut  vnrio  «d  hnt  iktr^  ^c.  mifacUndum,  ^e.** 
-^pelman,  Oioa*  v.  Campio.  See  tome  further  particulars  relating  to  the  cham- 
pion in  the  Additiooel  Notei. 
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and  tumies  worthy  of  this  golden 

age  of  pageants. 

Ladj  Anne  Boleyn,  the  second 

queen    of   this    monarchy     was 

crowned  on  the  1st  of  June,  I53S, 

being  Whitsunday^  by  archbishop 

Cranmer.    Of    this   coronation, 

ai  well  as  of  the  last^  a  long  and 

minute  account  is  preserved  by 

Hall,    to  which,  as  the  circum- 
stances attending  them  are  ^ene- 
.    rally  the  same,  1  shall  beg  TeaTe 

to  refer  the  reader.     It  was  pre- 

ceded  by  a  voyage  from  the  royal 

manor  of  Greenwich,  and  by  the 

customary  creation   of   knights, 

who  were  **  bathed  and  shry  ven 

accord yng  to  the  old  usage  ot  En- 
gland.*'    The  procession  by  land 

was  enlivened,  us  usual,  by  "  mar- 

▼ailous  conn  yng  pageauntes,*'  in 

which  Apollo  with  the   muses, 

and  Saint  Anne  with  her  children 

had  each  a  conspicuous   place : 

the  Three  Graces  also  took  their 

stand  on  Cornhill,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal Virtues  in  Fleet-Street :  Nor 

is  this  all ;  a  fountain  of  Helicon, 
•  with  a  courteous  inconsistency, 

ran  Rhenish  wine,  and  its  rival, 

the  conduit  in    Cheap,    poured 

forth  claret.     In  the  coronation 

itself  there  is  nothing  that  demands 

our  notice :  the  feast  was  celebrat- 
ed with  great  order  and  marvel- 
lous good  attendance.  The  queen 

was  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 

bigb  table  under  a  cloth  of  state, 

the   countesses   of   Oxford   and 

Worcester  standing  on  either  side. 

**  At  the  tables  ende,"  saith  our 

author,  "  satte  the.  archebishoppe 

*  Sec  the  coronation  of  Hcnrr  tbe  Seventh's  quecn»  whi&n  the  place  ( 
if  on  the  left  hand  tide  i  probably  tupposiiw  the  reader  to  look  from  the  doqr. 

f  The  readerwill  not  want  to  be  venmided  that  Shakopeare  hat  given  «  n 
Kvely  account  of  thii  coronation  in  hit  Htmif  Uu  Btghik^ 

t  A  moft  valoable  repntentation  of  this  royal  progreu,  and  of  the  decoratiqaa  of 
the  city,  it  prewrved  by  an  engraving  pnblitnt  by  the  Society  of  Antiqaariea^flroHi 
anantient  picture  formeriy  at  Cowdray  in  Swtiei,  but  iiiict  unfortuaateiy  d»« 
ttroyed. 


of  Cauntorbury,  on  the  rigLt 
hande  of  the  quene,  and  in  tlie 
myddest,  between  the  archeU- 
shoope  apd  the  countesse  of  Oz- 
forde,  stode  the  erle  of  Ozforde 
with  a  white  sta£fe  all  dmer  cyme.*' 
The  king,  with  divers  ambassa- 
dors, stood  to  behold  thfe  enier- 
tainment  in  a  little  closet  whidh 
was  made  **  out  of  the  cloyster  of 
S.  Stephens''  on  the  tight  hand 
side  of  the  hall*.  The  largess, 
the  wafers  and  ipocras,  and  the 
*•  voyde  of  spice  and  comfettes," 
concluded  the  royal  banquet;  and 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  having 
done  the  service  of  his  city  and 
**  bcaryn^  his  cuppe  in  his  hande, 
witli  his  brethren  went  through 
the  hal  to  their  barge,  and  so  <&d 
all  other  noble  men  and  gentle- 
men, for  it  was  size  of  theclockef . 
Of  the  other  qaeens  of  Henry 
VIII.  none  appear  to  have  been 
honoured  witn  a  coronadon. 

Edward  Vl.received  thecrown 
on  Shrove-sunday,  Febniarj  90, 
1546-7,  and  was  anointed  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  He  was  previ. 
ously  knighted  by  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  protector.  On  the  day 
before  the  coronation,  abont  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  king 
proceded  from  the  Tower  •*  in 
most  roiall  and  goodly  wise"  to>- 
wards  his  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  line  of  streets  through  wkich 
the  procession  passed  was  adorned 
in  the  usual  manner :(,  and  maoy 
*«  goodly  pageants  and  devises** 
were  displayed  for  his  welcoming. 
At  the  Conduit  in  Cheap,  Vakn- 
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tine  and  Orson  were  exhibited ; 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from 
thence  stood  Sapience  and  the  Se- 
ven Liberal  Sciences,  **  which  de- 
clared certaine  goodly  speeches,'* 
rather  too  long  for  repetition*. 
An  epitome  ofthe  story  of  Jason 
was  then  produced,  which  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  other- 
shows,  with  more  orations  than 
the  time  permitted  to  be  spoken. 
But  the  choicest  spectacle  of  all 
was  the  exploit  of  an  Arragosan, 
who  descended  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Saint  Patil's  upon  a  rope 
made  fast  to  an  anchor  at  the 
dean's  gatef ,  and  returning  up 
again  "  played  certaine  misteryet 
on  the  said  rope,"  which  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  accep- 
table to  the  young  monarch  and 
the  crowd  assembled. 

The  ceremonies  wereperformed 
in  the  usual  manner^  not  except- 
ing the  office  of  the  mass,  which 
was  said  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  J.  At  the  feast  the 
king  sat  under  his  estate,  and  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  same  table 
sat  the  protector  and  the  archbi* 
shop.  After  the  feast  **  it  was 
ordeyned  that  there  should  be 
made  a  certain  number  of  knights 
instead  of  the  Bath,  because  the 
time  was  so  short  that  they  could 
not  be  made  of  the  Bathe  accord* 
ing  to  the  ceremonies  thereunto 
apperteyning."  Thus  ended-  the 
ceremony;  and  on  the  morrow 
there  were  holden  "  royall  justes 
against  all  comers/' 

Mary,   the  elder  daughter  of 


Henry  VIII;  and  the  first  female 
sovereign  of  this  realm,  was 
crowned  on  the  1st  of  October, 
155S.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  6te{Aen  Gardiner,  bi. 
shop  of  Winchester,  both  the 
archbishops  being  then  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  The ..  progress 
through  the  city  was  noorkt  by  si- 
milar ezhibttions  to  those  we  have 
before  noticed.  In  Paul's  church- 
yard one  Master  Heiwood  sat  in 
a  pageant  under  a  vine,  and  made 
an  oration  in  Latin  and  English  : 
and,  as  if  to  outdo  the  flying  Ar- 

fosine  at  the  last  coronation,  fve 
ave  here  a  Dutchman  standing 
on  the  weathercockrof  Paul's  stee- 

EIe»  who,  holding  a  streamer-  in 
is  hand  of  five  yards  long,  and 
waving  thereof,  stood  somedmes 
on  one  foot  and  shook  the  other, 
and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees» 
**  to  the  Rreat  marvell  of  all  peo- 
ple ||.'*  On  her  msyesty's  passing 
Cheapside  the  chamberlain  of 
London  presented  her  withapurse 
of  cloth  of  gold  containinga  thou- 
sand marks  of  gold* 

The  ceremonies  ofthe  inaugu- 
ration were  performed,  it  is  said» 
according  to  the  old  custojn^  but 
we  have  no  particular  account  of 
them.  They  were  not  folly  ended 
**  till  it  was  nigh  foure  of  the 
clocke  at  night,  chat  she  returned 
from  the  church/' 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Vlil,  and  queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  crowned  on  Sunday  January 
15,  1558-9,  by  Dr.  Ogkdiorpe, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  see  of  Can- 


*  The  anthority  for  this  account  wiH  be  found  in  Leiand's  OMetimta,  vol.  iv. 
p.  310. 

f  Holinshed  has  the  following  quaint  note  on  this  circonutancet  "  Paul's  stee- 
ple laie  at  anchor." 

I  The  order  for  the  ceremonial  may  be  seen  in  Prynoc*i  Signal  L^aliy,  and 
Burnet's  Htitory  oflht  Rrfi^matum, 

I  Holinshed. 
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terbury  being  then  Tacanty  and 
Dr.  Heathy  archbishop  of  York, 
declining  to  officiate  because  of 
the  change  in  religion.  Ogle- 
thorpe»  it  is  said,  was  the  only 
prelate  who  could  be  prevailed  on . 
to  assist  at  the  solemnity,  and  it 
was  performed  by  him  according 
to  the  old  rites,  and  bishop  Bon- 
ner's vestments  were  borrowed  for 
his  use*.  Perhaps  at  no  former 
coronation  were  more  pains  be* 
stowed  to  testify  the  loyalty  of  the 
citizens  in  the  progress  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster.  The  age 
of  pageantry  had  not  yet  passed 
away;  and -the  accession  of  a 
"virgin  qteeh"  gave  ample 
scope  to  the  fancy  of  those  whose 
office  it  was  to  welcome  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  capital.  In  the 
taste  and  character  of  the  shows 
there  was  however  a  remarkable 
alteration.  '*  Five  and  twenty 
years  before,"  an  elegant  writer 
observes,  "  when  the  mother  of 
this  queen  passed  through  Lon* 
don  to  her  coronation,  the  par 
geants  exhibited  derived  their  per-' 
tonages  and  allusions  chiefly  from 
pagan  mythology  or  classical  iic- 
tion.  But  all  was  now  changed ; 
the  earnestness  of  religious  con- 
troversy in  Edward's  time,  and 
the  fury  of  persecution  since,  had 
put  to  flight  Apollo,  the  Muses, 
and  the  Graces :  Learning  indeed 
had  kept  her  station*  and  her  ho- 
nors, but  she  had  lent  her  lamp 
to  other  studies,  and  whether  in 
the  tongue  of  ancient  Rome,  or 


modem  England,  Elizabeth  was 
hailed  in  Christian  strains,  and  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  Chtistiaa  coun- 
try f.*'  Holinshed,  who  de- 
scribes the  whole  of  this  proces- 
sion with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
informs  us  that  the  companies  of 
the  city  ^*  stood  along  the  streets 
one  by  another,  inclosed  with 
i-ailes  hanged  with  cloths,  and 
themselves  well  apparelled  with 
manie  rich  furres,  and  their  liveric 
hoods  upon  their  shoulders  in 
comelieand  seemliemaner,  bavin.? 
before  them  sundrie  peisons  well 
apparelled  in  silks  and  chains  of 
gold;  as  wiflers  and  earders  of 
the  said  companies,  oeades  a 
number  of  rich  hangings,  as  well 
of  upistrie,  arras,  cloths  of  gold, 
silver,  velvet,  damaske,  sattin,  and 
other  silks,  plentifullie  hanged  all 
the  waie,  as  the  queenes  highnesse 
passed  from  the  Tower  thorough 
the  citie."  To  crown  the  whole, 
on  ,her  arrival  at  Temple  Bar, 
Gogmagog  and  Corineu%  two 
giants  fumisht  accordingly,  were 
seen  holding  above  tlie  gate  a  ta- 
ble wherein  was  written  in  Latin 
verse  "  the  eflfect  of  all  the  pa- 
geants which  the  citie  before  had 
erected."  It  is  singular  that  with 
so  full  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tory solemnities  we  have  none  of 
the  great  ceremony  itself:  even 
the  reast  is  but  slightly  noticed 
by  our  author;  perhaps  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  it  **  tooke  end 
with  great  joy  and  contentation 
to  all  the  beholders." 


*  Camden.  Burnet,  and  EnJtire  Cerem,^,  98. 

t  MiM  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  thi  Cmtrt  o/Q.  EUtabelh^  vol.  i.  p.  &61. 
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Sketch  of  the  HistDry  of  Alchymt. 
[By  W.  T,  Brande,  Sec.  R.S.,  and  Prof.  Chem.  R.L] 


THE  materials  composing  the 
history  of  alchymy  being 
scattered  through  a  variety  of  ob- 
scure publicationsi  many  of  which 
are  scarce,  and  others  not  fre- 
qiientlyfound  in  our  libraries,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  following  ac- 
count  of  some  of  their  principal 
contents  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers,  more 
especially  as  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  chemical  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  whose  works  may  oc- 
casionally be  consulted  with  ad. 
vantage,  though  the  authors  they 
quote  are  scarcely  worth  the  trou* 
ble  of  perusal. 

The  transmutation  of  baser 
metals  into  gold  was  not  only  re- 
garded  as  possible,  but  believed 
to  have  been  performed,  by  some 
of  the  more  enlightened  chemists 
of  the  seventeenth  century  j  and 
in  perusing  the  history  of  some 
of  these  transmutations,  as  re- 
corded by  Helvetius,  Boerhaave, 
Boyle,  and  other  sober-minded 
men,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
resist  the  evidence  adduced,  with- 
out the  aids  of  modem  science. 
Lord  Bacon*s  sound  sense  has 
been  arraigned  for  bis  beKef  in 


alchymy,  though  he  in  fact  rather 
urges  the  possibility  than  the  pro- 
bability of  transmutation ;  and 
considering  the  infant  state  of  the 
experimental  sciences,  and  of  che- 
mistry in  particular^  ii:  his  age, 
and  the  plausible  exterior  of  die 
phenomena  that  the  chemists  were 
able  to  produce,  he  is  rather  to  b< 
considered  as  sceptical  than  cre- 
dulous, upon  many  of  the  points 
which  he  discusses. 

H^mes  Trismegistus  has  ge- 
nerally been  quoted  as  the  oldest 
of  the  alchy  mists ;  there  can  how- 
ever be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
writings  atiributed  to  him  are  en- 
tirely spurious.  The  Tractattu 
^ureusy  or  Golden  IVork^  is  evident- 
ly a  farrago  of  occult  philosophy 
belonging  to  a  much  later  period* 
Hermes  at  the  one  set  is  njade  to 
apologize  for  divulging  the  secrets 
of  the  black  art.  **  I  should  ne- 
ver have  revealed  them,"  says  he, 
"  had  not  the  fear  of  eternal 
judgement,  or  the  hazard  of  the 
perdition  of  my  soul,  prevailed 
with  me  for  such  a  concealment* 
It  is  a  debt  I  am  willing  to  pay 
to  the  just,  even  as  the  father  of  the 
just  has  liberally  bestowed  it  up- 
on me,"  After  this  prelude,  we 
might 
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might  expect  to  be  let  into  some 
of  uie  misteries  ofalchymy;  but 
otu*  coriosity  is  quickly  disappoint- 
ed by  finding  that  they  are  only 
revealed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  en 
the  sons  of  art;  <<  not  to  the  pro* 
iane»  the  unworthy^  and  the  scoff- 
ers, who»  being  as  greedy  dogs» 
solves  and  foxes,  are  not  to  feed 
at  ottr  divine  repast.''  The  read- 
er is  then  conducted  into  what  is 
termed  the  imurmost  ciamher,  and 
rq^ed  with  a  history  and  expli- 
cation of  various  matters  relating 
to  the  philosopher's  stone,  by 
means  of  which  <' through  the 
permission  of  the  omnipotent,  the 
greatest  disease  is  cured,  and  sor- 
row, distress,  evil,  and  every 
faurdul  thing  evaded ;  by  help  of 
which  we  pass  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  a  desert  and  -mlder- 
ness  to  a  habitation  and  home, 
and  from  straitness  and  necessi- 
ties to  a  large  and  ample  estate." 
We  are  then  directed  <*to  catch 
the  flying  bird,''  by  which  is  meant 
quicksilver;  <<-and  drown  it  so 
uiat  it  may  fly  no  more  ;*'  this  is 
whftt  is  afterwards  termed  the  fix- 
ation  of  mercury,  by  uniting  it  to 
gold.  It  is  then  to  be  plunged 
Into  the  "well  of  the  philoso^ 
phers,"  or  aqua  regia^  "  by  which 
its  soul  will  be  dissipated,  and  its 
corporeal  particles  united  to  the 
l«d  eagle,"  or  muriate  of  gold* 

We  inay,  however,  at  once  cut 
short  these  observations  by  re- 
marking that  all  the  details  bear 
upon  increasing  the  weight  of 
gold  by  the  influence  of  mercury, 
and  this  imaginary  document  of 
Hermes  will  suffice  as  an  example 
of  all  the  earliest  alchymical  au- 
thors. 

Geber  is  another  great  name 
in  the  history  of  alchymy :  though 
the  exact  period  at  which  he  lived 


is  unknown,  it  was  probably  not 
later  than  the  seventh  century« 
His  three  books  of  alchymy  were 
published  at  Stiasbargh  ia  1520, 
and,  if  genuine,  of  which  there  b 
much  (K>ubt,  contain  matter  that 
well  justifies  the  eiege  of  Boer- 
haave,  who  considers  him  as  a 
first  rate  philosopher  of  his  age. 
In  his  chapter  "  on  the  Akfaemie 
of  Sol,"  after  descandng  ujpoa 
the  di£Eisrait  means  of  refining 
and  dissblvbg  gold,  he  describes 
several  solar  medicines  inlanguage 
which  is  tolerably  intelligible; 
they  are  all  solutions  of  gold  in 
nitro-muriaUc  acid,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  quicksilver,  nitre,  com- 
mon salt,  and  some  other  saline 
matters ;  and  the  student  is  direct- 
ed to  prepare  bis  mind  for  their 
performance  by  suitable  acts  of 
piety  and  charity^  wl)icb,  if  earn- 
estly and  perseveringly  carried 
on,  may,  auter  due  tmie,  enable 
him,  in  the  language  of  his  trans- 
lator, Dn  Salmon,  *;to  change 
argira  vive  into  an  infinite  soii- 
fic  and  lunific,  without  the  hdp 
of  any  thing  more  than  its  mu- 
tiplication."  Alembics,  crucibles, 
and  various  furnaoes  are  so  fully 
described,  and)  if  we  may  believe 
the  MS.,  depicted  by  Geber»  that 
he  deserves  to  be  mentioned  also 
as  the  inventor  of  much  useful 
apparatus. 

Artephius  in  IISO  puUtshed 
several  alchymistical  tracts;  we 
are  told  by  Roger  Bacon  and 
others,  that  he  died  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  lSi5,  having  prolonig- 
ed  his  life  by  the  miiaciuous  vix* 
tues  of  his  medicines;  bat  his 
name^  and  that  of  John  de  Ru- 
pcscissa,  are^  now  deservedly  bu- 
ried in  oblivion. 

The  alcbymicnl  annals  of  the 
thirteenth  cexmry  are  adorned  by 

the 
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the  name  of  Roger  Bacon»  a  na- 
tive of  Uchester^  in  Somerset* 
iUre,  and  descended  froni  an  an- 
cient and  hononrable  hmWj.  In 
iJMOhe  tetomed from  Pans, and 
beoune  celebrated  among  the 
kflvned  of  the  nniversity  or  Ox* 
fyrd.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  eiq>osttion  of  ignorance,  and 
jlttmpu  to  orertmow  the  dog* 
mas.  dF  the  schools,  was  a  service 
of  risk  and  danger  i  and  to  this 
friar  Bacon,  for  he  was  a  monk 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  laid  him- 
self fuUj  open ;  he  was  accused 
of  practising  witchcraft,  thrown 
intp  prison,  and  nearl7  starved, 
for  exposing  the  prevalent  immo- 
rality of  the  clergy ;  and,  accord- 
ine  to  some,  stood  a  chance  of 
bemg  burned  as  a  magician. 
.  I  know  of  no  work  that  strikes 
one  with  more  surprise  and  ad- 
miratioiu  than  the  Of  us  Majus  of 
Roger  isLCon;  he  stands  alone 
like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste ;  his 
expresisions  are  perspicuous  and 
comprehensive,  such  as  betoken 
a  rare  and  unclouded  intellect ; 
and  they  are  full  of  anticipations 
of  the  advantages  likely  to  be 
derived  from  that  mode  of  inves- 
tigation insisted  upon  by  his  great 
successor)  chancellor  Bacon.  This 
resemblance  between  Roger  Ba- 
con and  his  illustrious  namesake 
has  scarcely  been  noticed  by  the 
historians  of  his  period;  it  has, 
however,  not  escaped  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  observation,  who  adverts  to 
it  in  his  History  of  the  middle 
Ages.  <*  Whether  lord  Bacon/*  he 
says, "  ever  read  the  Opus  Majus^ 
I  know  not ;  but  it  is  singular, 
that  his  favourite  quaint  expres- 

•  sion  pr£rogattv£  tcietuiarum  should 
be  found  in  that  work ;  and  who- 
^vier  reads  the  sixtli  part  Of  the 

^Oj«u  Majuif  upon  experimental 


science,  mvst  be  struck  bj  it* 
as  the  prototype  in  spirit  of  the 
Novfm  Offmfttmf  The  same  sai^ 
euine  ^xld  sometimes  rash  oonfi- 
dence  in  the  eflSect  of  physical 
discoveries }  the  ^ame  fondness 
for  experiment  i  the  same  pr^err 
ence  of  inductive  to  abstract  rea^ 
•onbgf  pervade  )i>oth  works. 

The  alchyn^ca}  work  of  Ro- 
ger  Bacon,  thathas  been  mostpvis* 
ed,  is  the  Mirror  pf  Alehymyi  but 
there  is  little  eitnei'  of  interest  or 
entertainment  to  be  extracted 
from  it. 

Roger  Bacon  has  by  some  been 
spoken  of  as  a  benefactor  to  man- 
Innd,  by  others  as  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
plausibly  considered  to  have  in- 
vented gunpowder,  an  invention 
by  whicn  the  personal  barbarity 
of  warfare  has  certainly  been  di- 
minished, *<but  which,  considered 
as  an  instrument  of  human  de^ 
struction  by  far  more  poweifal " 
than  any  that  skill  had  devised 
or  accident  presented  before ;  ac* 
quiring,  as  experience  shows  us,  a 
more  sanguinary  dominion  in 
every  succeeding  age,  and  borw 
rowing  all  the  progressive  re^ 
sources  of  science  and  civiiiza* 
tion  for  the  extermination  of  man;- 
kind,  appals  us,"  says  a  modem 
writer,  <*at  the  future  prospects  of 
the  species,  and  makes  us  feel,  pec- 
haps  more  than  in  any  other  in* 
stance,  a  difficulty  in  reconcilinr 
the  mysterious  dispensation  with 
the  benevolent  order  of  Provi- 
dence." 

This  discovery  has  sometimes 
been  given  to  Bartholomew 
Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  and 
the  date  of  1320  annexed  to  it,  a 
date  posterior  to  that  which  may 
be  justly  claimed  for  friar  Bacon. 
Upon  the  authority,  however,  of 

an 
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an  Arabic  writer  in  the  Escurial 
collection  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hal- 
laniy  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doub^that  gunpowder  was  intro- 
duced through  the  means  of  the 
Saracens>  into  Europe,  before  the 
middle  of  «the  fifteenth  century^ 
though  its  use  in  engines  of 
war  was  probably  more  like  that 
of  fireworks  than  artillery.  Ma- 
ny authortues  might  be  adduced 
to*  prove  the  common  use  of  gun- 
powder early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Edward  III.  employ- 
ed artillery  with  memorable  effect, 
at  the  battle  of  Cressy^  and  in  the 
•fifteenth  century  hand^cannons 
and  muskets  came  into  use,  and 
gun-powder  was  in  common  em- 
ploy. . 

Albert  of  Cologne,  sumamed 
the  Gr^at,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Roeer  Bacon ;  he  is  celebrated 
as  Uie  inventor  of  the  brazen  head 
which  was  demolished  by  the  pi- 
ous zeal  of  his  pu[Hl,  the  angeli- 
cal Dr.  Aquinas,  in  consequence 
of  his  suspecting  it  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  devil. 

Albertus  Magnus  was  what  in 
our  days  is  termed  an  universal 
genius.  He  is  chiefly  celebrateid 
as  the  commentator  of  Aristotle ; 
but,  if  we  give  credit  to  contem- 
porary writers,  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  alchymical  philosophy. 

The  name's  of  RaynAond  LuHy 
of  Majorca,  and  Arnold  of  Vil- 
lanova,  occur  in  this  gage  of  the 
history  of  chemical  science.  Their 
merit,  like  that  of  many  modern 
writers,  consists  rather  in  quanti- 
ty than  quality.  Lully  died  on 
lus  passage  from  Africa  in  1315, 
whither,  he  had  been  to  preach 
the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  his  body 
was  carried  to  Majorca,  where  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martyr.  Bruck- 


er  saysi '*he  was  moisei 
than  honest."  I  have  not  tboaght  * 
his  chemical  opinions  worth  quo- 
tation or  abstract.  A  specimen 
given  in  the  Bictgrapiical  Diction^ 
dry  is  ridiculous,  from  the  tfan- 
scriber  having  turned  over  two 
leaves  instead  of  one,  and  curious, 
from  the  narrative  being  quite  as 
intelligible  as  if  its  thr^d  had 
not  been  thus  interrupted.  This' 
I  presume  will  suffice  for  Ray- 
mond-Lully* 

Villanova  shines  as  a  magician 
and  astrologer.  Hf  was  a  re- 
nowned prophet,  and  predicted 
that  the  world  would  cone  to 
an  end  in  the  year  ,1376.  He 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Genoa  in  1313. 

About  the  y'ear  1560,  a  Treat- 
ise of  Alchymy  was  published  at 
]^aris,  attributed  to  Nicholas  Flam- 
meX*  The  work,  however,  is  spu- 
rious, and  was  merely  attributed 
to  him  from  his  becoming  sad* 
denly^  as  it  is  said,  very  ridi. 
The  use  he  made  of  his  wealth 
does  his  memory  much  credit: 
he  founded  hosjpitals,  repaired 
churches,  and  endowed  several 
charitable  institutions;  proceed. 
ings  which  by  no  means  savour 
oralchymy. 

Dr.  Salmon,  who  in  1698  pek 
lished  one  of  the  above-mentioiw 
ed  tracts,  says,  **  Flammel  was 
originally  a  poor  scrivener,  yet 
left  so  great  monuments  bdxind 
'him,  as  must  convince  the  most 
incredulous  that  he  knew  the  se- 
cret ;  and  performed  such  mighty 
works  at  his  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  as  the  most  opulent  prince 
in  Europe  can  never  do  the  like. 
I  know,*'  says  he»  **  a  gentknan 
who  went  to  view  those  nu^bty 
buildings  and  their  records.  The 
archives  andgovernoiv  of  tbose 


fiacmf  he  told  me,  own  the  mat*       In  Salmon's  colkcttbn  w  Sni 

^tet'of  fact  but  deny  the  means»  the   *^  Marrow    of  Akbymy    hf 

eajinK'that  Flammel  was  a  very  George  Ripley»  chanon  of  firi^ 

pkmt  man,  and  went  a  pU^rn*  Hngton  in  Yorkshire^''  who  was  a 

age  to  Sc.  James  of  Gallicia*  for  chemist  perhaps  less  deserTii{g  of 

a  reward  of  which  piety  the  holy  the  reputation  he  acqnired  £a9 

saint  bestowed  that  vast  treasure  most  of  his  compeers.  Hemay&e 

upon  him   by  vray  of  miracle ;  quoted  as  a  chemical  poet.    His 

thereby  denying  the  power  of  art  Confound  ofAlebefme^  dedicated  to 

by  which  it  was  certainly  effected,  Edward  >  IV^  is  merged  ehongby 

to  establish  a  miracle  performed  but  not  unintelligible.    The  foU 

by  the  Romish  saint.^'  lowing  sunzas  £om  the  preface 

He  was  mareover  celebrated  for  of  this  piece,  given  in  Ashmole's 

his  IrierDglyphics,  of  which  fac«si-  Tbtatrum   Chmutum  BtHanmcun^ 

flEiSesaregiveninSalmon'sedition.  will  afford  a  fair  idea  of  Rip> 

They  art  mochofthe  same  cast  as  ley's  merits  as  a  poet  smd  phtlo. 

thosethatnowadomMoore's  Al^  sopher: 
manack,  and  ^ite  as  edifying. 

**  But  into  chapters  thys  treati^  I  shall  devyde. 
In  number  twelve,  with  dew  recapytulatyon  \ 
Superfluous  rehearsalls  I  lay  asyde, 
Intendyne  only  to  give  trew  informatyon, 
^    Both  of  the  theoryke  and^practyeall  operatyon : 
That  by  my  wrytyng  who  so  wvll  guyded  be. 
Of  hys  intente  perfyctly  speed  shall  he. 

<<  The  fyrst  chapter  shall  be  of  naturall  CaicinoHon  ; 
The  second  of  Dyssoluiion^  secret  and  phylosophycall ; 
The  third  of  our  elementall  Separation  s 
The  fourth  of  Conjunction  malnmoniall ; 
The  fyfth  of  Putrefaction  then  followe  shall ; 
Of  congelation  AUvficative  shall  be  the  sixt, 
Then  of  Cybation^tEe  seaventh,  shall  follow  next 

^*  The  secret  of  our  Subhmation  the  eyght  shall  show ; 
The  nynt^  shall  be  q\  Fermaiiatyon  : 
The  tenth  of  our  Exaltation  I  trow. 
The  devent  of  our  mer  velose  Multiply  eat jon. 
The  twelfth  of  Prt^ection,  then  Reca^ulatjon, 
And  so  this  treatise  shall  take  an  end. 
By  the  help  of  God,  as  I  entend. 

**  Thus  here  the  tract  of  Alchemy  doth  end ; 
Which  tract  was  by  George  Ripley,  Chanon,  pennM. 
It  was  composed,  writt»  and  signed  his  owne. 
In  anno  twice  seaven  hundred  seaventy  one. 
Reader,  assist  him,  make  it  thy  desire 
That  after  lyfe  he  may  have  gentle  fire ! 

Amen/* 

'  The  degjrto  of  faith  placed  in  en  by  the  multiplied  ener'ments 
alchymy  was  of  course  much  shak-  that  were  underuken  ourmg  the 
)'919.  /  seven. 
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jereottenth  century  :  in  gennal, 
).  however,  those  who  failed  attri- 
bated  their  ill  success  to  any  ra» 
ther  than  the  real  cause.  Sal- 
mon's creed  is  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.     **  As    to    the 

treat  and  philosophic  work/'  says 
e,  {meaning  transmutation^) 
**  it  is  my  opinion  and  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature. 
I  know  the  matter  of  £etct  to  be 
true,  though  the  way  and  man- 
ner of  doing  it  is  as  yet  hid*  from 
me.  I  have  been  eye-witness  of 
fo  much  as  is  able  to  convince 
any  man  endued  with  rational 
faculties,  that  there  is  a  possibili- 
ty of  the  transmutation  of  me- 
tals ;  yet  for  all  these  things,  will 
not  advise  any  man  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  nature  and  the  way 
of  operation  to  attempt  the  work, 
lest  erring  in  the  foundation,  he 
should  suffer  loss  and  blame  me. 
Without  doubt  it  is  a  gift  of  God 
from  above,  and  he  that  attains 
{t  must  patiently  wait  the  movin? 
of  the  waters ;  when  the  destined 
angel  movesthe^aters  of  the  pool, 
then  is  the  time  to  immerge  the 
leprous  metal,  and  cleanse  it  from 
all  impurities." 

Van  Helmont  says,  **  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  m  the  making 
of  gold  and  silver,  though  I  know 
many  exquisite  chemists  to  have 
consumed  their  own  and  other 
men's  goods  in  search  of  this  my- 
stery ;  and  to  this  day  we  see  these 
'  unworthy  and  simple  labourers 
f  unningly  deluded  by  a  diabolical 
crew  of  gold  and  silver  sucking- 
flies  and  leaches*  But  I  know 
that  many  will  contradict  this 
truth ;  one  says  it  is  the  work  of 
the  devil,  and  another,  that  the 
sauce  is  dearer  thsm  the  meat." 

Bergman,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence  for  and  against  tlic  pos- 


sibility and  probability  of  inm»» 
muution,and  founding  his  opi« 
nion  upon  the  multitude  of  rebu 
tions  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  different  vmters  of  ap« 
parent  veracity,  and  one  or  two 
of  which  I  shall  presently  quote, 
t>bserves,  that  <*  sdthough  most  of 
them  are  deceptive  and  many  mir 
certain,  some  bear  such  chancier 
and  testimony,  that  unless  we  re« 
ject  all  historical  evidence  we 
must  allow  them  entitled  to  con- 
fidence.** For  my  own  part,  the 
perusal  of  the  histories  of  trans- 
muution  appears  to  me  to  furnish 
solid  pounds  for  a  diametrically 
opposite  opinion.  They  are  all 
of  a  most  suspicious  character; 
sometimes  the  fraud  was  open 
and  intentional,  seconded  by  Jug- 
gling dexterity;  at  other  tunes 
Uie  performers  deceived  them- 
selves; they  purchased  what  is 
termed  2,  powder  offrejeaiom  pre- 
pared by  the  adepts,  coutaining 
a  portion  of  gold ;  and  when  they 
threw  it  into  the  fire  with  mercu- 
ry, and  found  that  portion  of  gold 
remaining  in  their  crucible,  tbey 
had  not  vrit  enough  to  detect  its 
source.  But  the  cases  which  sne 
quoted  as  least  exceptionable  are 
often  exactly  those  which  are 
really  impossible :  I  mean,  where 
the  weight  of  the  powder  of  pro- 
jection, and  of  the  lead  or  otlier 
base  metal  taken  conjointly,  was 
exceededby  thatof  the  gold  produ- 
ced. Such  is  Hiemes' history  of 
Paykul's  transmutation,  wlio  with 
six  drachips  of  lead  and  one  of 
powder  produced  an  ingot  that 
was  coined  into  147  ducats ;  and 
many  others.  But  the  most  cele- 
brated  history  of  transmotatioQ 
is  that  given  by  Helvetins  in  his 
*'  Brief  of  the  golden  calf:  disco- 
vering the  rarest  mhacle  in  na- 

tuic. 
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tortf  how  by  the'siiialle«t  portum 
of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  a  great 
piece  of  connhcm  lead  was  totally 
transmuted  into  the  purest  tran- 
splendent gold,  at  the  Hague  m 
1666 :"  and  as  it  is  a  luminous 
^itome  of  all  that  has  been  done 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  briefly  a- 
bridge  the  proceedings. 

"The  27th  day  of  December 
1666»  in  the  afternoon,  came  a 
stranger  to  my  house  at  the 
Hague,  in  a  plebeick  habit,  of  ho* 
nest  gravity  and  serious  authority, 
of  a  mean  stature  and  a  little  long 
face,  black  hair  not  at  all  curled, 
abeu-dless  chin,  and  about  44 
years  (as  I  euess)  of  age,  and 
bom  in  Nor£  Holland.  After 
saluution  he  beseeched  me  with 
great  rererence  to  pardon  his  rude 
Recesses,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  the 
Pyrotechnian  art ;  andhavmg  read 
ray  treatise  against  the  sympathe- 
tic powder  of  sir  K*  Digby,andob- 
served  my  doubt  about  the  philo* 
sopbic  mystery,  induced  htm  to 
ask  me  if  I  really  was  a  disbeliev- 
er as  to  the  existence  of  an  uni- 
versal medicine  which  would  cure 
aU  diseases,  unless  the  principal 
parts  were  perished  or  the  precles- 
tinated  time  of  death  come*  I 
replied,  I  never  met  with  an  a- 
dept,  or  saw  such  a  medicine, 
though  I  had  fervently  prayed 
for  it.  Tlien  I  said.  Surely  you 
are  a  learned  physician.  No,  said 
be,  I  am  a  brass-founder^  and  a 
lover  of  chymistry.  He  then 
took  from  his  bosom«*pouch  a  neat 
ivory  box,  and  out  of  it  three 
ponderous  lumps  of  stone,  each 
lU>out  the  bigness  of  a  walnut,  I 
greedily  saw  and  handled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  this  most  no- 
ble substance,  tlie  value  of  which 
might  be  somewhere  about  twen- 
4y  tOQS  of  gold ;  and  having  drawn 


from  the  owner  many  rarettctM 
of  its  admirable  effects,  I  retucnf 
ed  him  this  treasure  of  treasures 
with  a  most  sorrowful  mind,lium- 
bly  beseeching  him  to  bestow  a 
fragment  of  it  imon  me  in  peroe^ 
tual  memory  of'^him,  though  but 
the  nze  of  a  cotiander  seed.  No» 
no,  said  he,  that  is  not  lawful  $ 
though  thou  wouldest  give  me  ^9 
many  golden  ducats  as  woil!d  fill 
this  room ;  for  it  would  have  par« 
ticular  consequences  ;  and  if  fire 
could  be  burned  of  fire,  I  would 
at  this  instant  rather  cast  it  all  ibp 
to  the  fiercest  flames.  He  then 
asked  if  I  had  a  private  chamber 
whose  prospect  was  from  the  pub* 
lie  street ;  so  I  presently  conductp 
ed  him  to  my  best  furnished  room 
backwards,  which  he  entered,? 
says  Helvetius,  (in  the  true  spt? 
rit  of  Dutch  clesinliness,)  '^withr 
out  wiping  his  shoes,  which  wer^ 
full  of  snow  and  dirt.  I  now  exr 
pected    he  would  bestow  some 

Seat  secret  upon  me,  but  in  vain, 
e  asked  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
opening  his  doublet  showed  me 
five  pieces  'of  that  precious  metal 
which  he  wore  upon  a  green  ri* 
band,  and  which  very  much  exceU 
led  mine  in  flexibility  and  colour, 
each  being  the  si^  of  a  small 
trencher.  I  now  earnestly  agai9 
craved  a  crumb  of  the  stone,  and 
at  last,  out  of  his  philosophical 
commiseration,  he  gave  me  a  mor* 
sel  as  large  as  a  rape-seed  ;  but  1 
said,  This  scanty  portion  will 
scarcely  transmute  fpur  erains  of 
lead.  Then,  said  he,  deliver  it 
me  back }  which  I  did,  in  hopes  of 
a  greater  parcel  |  but  he,  cutting 
off  half  with  his  nail,  said.  Even 
this  is  suflicient  for  thee.  Sir, 
said  J,  with  a  dejected  counte- 
nance, what  means  this  ?  And  he 
said,  Even  tliat  will  transmute 
/2  half 
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half  a&onflceoflead.  So  I  gave 
hisa  gtieat  thanks,  and  said  I  would 
try  kf  and  reveal  it  to  no  one. 
He  tben  took  his  leave,  and  said 
he  would  call  again  next  morning 
at  nine.  I  then  confessed  that 
while  the  mass  of  his  medicine 
was  in  my  hand  the  day  before^  I 
had  secretly  scraped  o£F  a  bit  widi 
my  naily  which  I  projected  on 
leadj^ut  it  caused  no  transmnta* 
tion»  (or  the  whole  flew  away  in 
fumes.  Friend^  said  he,  thou  art 
more  dexterous  in  committing 
theft  than  in  applying  medicine ; 
hadst  thou  wrapt  up  thy  stolen 
prey  in  yellow  wax,  it  would  hafre 
penetrated  and  transmuted  the 
lead  into  gold.  I  then  asked  if 
the  philosophic  work  cost  much 
or  required  long  time,  for  philo- 
aojiliers  say  that  nine  or  ten  months 
are  tequired  for  it.  He  answer- 
ed. Their  writings  are  only  to  be 
understood  by  the  adepts,  without 
whom  no  student  can  prepare 
thb  magistery.  fling  not  aw|y, 
therefore,  thy  money  and  goods 
in  hunting  out  this  sut,  for  thou 
thalt  never  find  it.  To  which  I 
replied.  As  thy  master  showed  it 
diee,  so  mayest  thou  perchance 
discover  something  thereof  to  me, 
who  know  the  rudiments,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  easier  to  add 
to  a  foundation  than  begin  anew. 
In  this  art,  said  he,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise s  for  unless  diou  niowest  the 
thing  from  head  to  heel,  thou 
canst  not  break  open  the  glassy  seal 
of  Hermes. — But  enough;  to- 
morrow, at  the  ninth  hour,  I  will 
diow  thee  the  manner  of  projec- 
tion. But  Elias  never  came  a« 
gain ;  so  my  wife,  who  was  curi- 
ous in  the  art  whereof  the  worthy 
man  had  discoursed,  teazed  me  to 
make  the  experiment  with  the  lit- 
.  tie  spark  of  bounty  the  artist  had 


left  me;  so  I  mdted  half  an  on 
of  lead,  upon  whidi  my  wife  pat 
in  the  said  medicine;  it  hissed 
and  bubbled,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  mzsB  of  lead  was 
transmuted  into  fine  gold  ;  at 
which  we  were  exceedingly  a- 
mazed.  I  took  it  to  the  gold- 
smith, who  judged  it  was  most 
excellent,  and  willingly  offn-ed 
fifty  florins  for  each  ounce.*'  Sudi 
is  the  celebrated  history  of  Ellas 
the  artist  and  Dr.  Helvetius. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  in  this  narnu 
dve,  was  a  renowned  dabbler  in 
the  mysterious  art*  Under  the 
date  cdf7th  November,  IGSlyia 
Evelyn's  Diary,  «'he  gave  me," 
says  Mr,  Evelyn,  «*  a  certain  pow- 
der,  with  which  he  aflirmed  that 
he  had  fixed  mercury  before  the 
late  king.  He  advised  me  to  try 
and  digest  a  little  better,  and  gave 
me  a  water  which  he  said  was  onhr 
rain-water,  of  the  autunnial  equi- 
nox, exceedingly  rectified  and  very 
volatile  ;  it  had  a  taste  of  strong 
vitriolic,  and  smelt  like  aquafor- 
tis. He  intended  it  for  a  dissdl* 
vent  of  calx  of  gold;  but  the  truth 
is,  sir  Kenelm  was  an  airant 
mountebank/' 

Nearly  all  the  alchymists  attri- 
buted the  power  of  prolonging 
life,  either  to  the  philoso|£cT's 
stone,  or  to  certain  preparations 
of  gold,  imagining  oossibly  that 
the  permanence  ot  that  metal 
might  be  transferred  to  the  bu» 
man  system.  The  celebrated 
Descartes  is  said  to  have  soppoi^ 
ed  such  opinions ;  he  told  sir  K. 
Digby,  that  although  he  would 
not  venture  to  promise  immortaBh 
ty,  he  was  certain  tliat  life  migbt 
be  lengthened  to"  the  period  of 
that  ofthe  Patriarchs.  His  ]dan, 
however^  seems  te  have  been  ikk 

very 
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,rtrY  ratbnal  one  of  limiting  all  the  difficulties  of  attaining  them ; 

excess  of  diet,  and  enjoining  punc-  of  the  different  methods  cA  puitu* 

toal  and  frugal  meals.  ing  them ;  of  the  characters  of  the 

The   history  of  alchymy  has  elements  ;^  and  of  the  five  coni- 

been  greatly  enriched  by  the  la-  cords,  of  which  the  first  is  Pa* 

hours  of  the  celebrated  Elias  Ash-  iitnc^f  the  second   Auutaiuef  the 

mole,  who  in  1652  published  his  third  Instruments^  the  fourth  &iw»» 

^'  TbuUrum  ChcmUum  Brstannscum,  tuMf  and  the  fifth  Planetary  Infiu* 

containingseyerall  poeticall  pieces  ence^    It  is  difficult  to  select  from 

of  our  famous  English  philoso-  this  production  any  specimen  ca- 

phers,  who  have  written  the  Her-  pable  of  conveying  an  idea  of  its 

metique  Mysteries  in  their  owne  merits,  that  can  come  within  the 

ancient  language/'  limits  of  a  quotation*     Perhaps 

The  most  remarkable  piece  in  the  foUowine;  lines,  picked   out 

this  collection  is  the  *<  Ordtnall  of  of  the  sevenw  chapter,  touching 

^/cAiniy,  by  Thomas  Norton,"  il-  "the  regiment  of  Fiers,"   may 

lustrated  by  several  comical  cuts,  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 

It  treats  in  separate  chapters  of  the  author's  talents  in  the  doubfe  ca« 

objects  of  the  occult  science ;  of  pacity  of  poet  and  f^ikwpher* 

^*  In  many  authors  written  you  may  see, 
Totum  consutit  in  ignis  regimme  / 
Wherefore  in  all  things  so  proceed. 
That  heat  work  no  more  no  less  than  it  need ; 
Wherein  many  of  Geber's  cooks 
Dec«ved  were,  though  they  be  wise  in  books. 
Such  heate  wherewith  a  pig  or  goose  is  scalded 
In  this  arte  Decoction  it  is  called  ; 
Such  heate  as  dryeth  lawne  karchiefs  fiur. 
In  thirty  operations  serveth  for  our  ayre ; 
But  for  divisions  you  must  use  such  heate. 
As  cooks  make  when  they  roaste  raw  meate. 
Ignis  hmidus  another  fier  alsoe 
Is,  and  yet  seemeth  oppositum  in  oi^eett  •* 
Another  fier  is  fier  ot  destccaticMi, 
For  matters  which  be  imbibed  with  humeciation. 
Lmis  corrodent  serveth  in  this  arte, 
Skmentafropmqua  wisdy  to  depart. 
By  one  point  of  excess  all  your  work  is  shent. 
And  one  point  too  little  is  insufiicient ; 
Who  can  be  sure  to  find  its  trew  degree, 
Magister  magnos  in  igne  shall  he  be. 
All  that  hath  pleasure  in  this  booke  to  reade, 
Pcay  for  my  soule,  and  all  both  quick  and  deade, 
In  this  yeare  of  Christ  1477, 
This  work  was  begun,  honour  to  God  in  heaven*'' 

In  later  times  we  have  had  two   tion*     In   the  year  1783^   Dr. 
ler  three  believers  in  transmuta-    Price,ofGuildford,bymeansofa 

/3  white 
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^hit«  and  a  red  powder,  professed 
to  convert  mercury  into  silver  and 
goldj  and  is  said  to  have  convin- 
'Ced  many  disbelievers  of  the  possi- 
bility of  sach  change :  his  experi- 
ments were  to  have  been  repeat- 
ed before  an  adequate  tribunal, 
but  he  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  swallowing  laurel-water.  . 
*  Another  true  believer  in  the 
'  mysteries  of  art  was  Peter  Woulfe, 
of  whom  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
•no  biographical  memoir  has  been 

}>reserved«  I  have  picked  up  a 
ew  anecdotes  respecting  him 
firotn  two  or  three  friends  who 
were  his  acquaintance.  He  oc- 
^  cupied  chambers  in  Barnard's  Inn 
while  residing  in  London,  and 
usually  spent  the  summer  in  Pa- 
ris. His  rooms,  which  were  ex- 
tensive, were  so  filled  with  furnaces 
and  apparatus  that  it  was  difli-* 
*Cttlt  to  reach  his  nre«side.  Dr. 
Babington  told  me  that  he  once 
put  down  his  hat,  and  never  could 
find  it  again,  such  was  the  confu- 
sion of  boxes,  packages,  and  par* 
eels,  that  lay  about  .uie  chamber. 
His  breakfast  hour  was  four  in 
the  morning :  a  few  of  his  sekct 
friends wereoccasionally  invited  to 
this  repast,  to  whom  a  secret  sig- 
nal was  given  by  which  they  gain- 
ed entrance,  knocking  a  certain 


number  of  times  at  the  inner  dodr 
of  his  apartment.  He  bad  lon^ 
vainly  searched  for  the  elixir^  and 
attributed  his  repeated  failures  to 
the  want  of  due  preparation  hj 
pious  and  charitable  acts.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  of  his  appaia- 

'  tus  is  still  extant,  upon  which  axe 
supplications  for  success,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  adepts.  When- 
ever he  wished  to  break  an  ac- 
quaintance, or  felt  himself  offend- 
ed, he  resented  the  supposed  in- 
jury by  sending  a  present  to  the 
offender  and  never  seeing  him  af- 
terwards.   These  presents   were 

•  sometimes  of  a  curious  descrip- 
tion, and  consisted  usually  of 
some  expensive  chemical  product 
or  preparation.  He  had  an  heroic 
remedy  for  illness:  when  he  felt 
himself  seriously  indisposed,  he 
took  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
mail,  and,  having  reached  that  ci- 
ty, immediately  came  back  in  th» 
rettuning  coach  to  London.  A  cold 
taken  on  one  of  these  expeditions 
terminated  in  an  infiamauon  of  the 
longs,  of  which  he  died  in  1 805. 

A  few  other  persons  of  less  note 
might  be  quoted  as  believers  in 
transmutation,  but  the  history  of 
one  is  that  of  all ;  and  in  the  em- 
[^atic  language  of  Spenser,  they 
were  doomed 

'<  To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent. 
To  speed  to^y,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow. 
To  fret  their  souls  with  crosses  and  with  cares. 
To  eat  their  hearts  through  comfortless  despairs : 
Unhappy  wights !  V>m  to  disastrous  end. 
That  do  tlieir  lives  in  tedious  tendance  spend.'^    . 

The  sketch  which  I  have  given,    the  merits  and  eccentricities  of  m 
imperfect  and  hasty  as  it  has  been    race  of  philosophists,  who  have 
of  the  a£;e  of  alchymy,  will,  I    ceruinlv  gained  more  credit  and 
trust,  suffice  to  afford  k  notion  of '  repdtation  than  either  their  ob- 
jects 
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jiicts  or  taccess  entitled  them  to* 
Their  history  is  a  tissue  of  folly> 
deIusioQ>  and  imposture.  We 
must)  however,  in  forming  this 
estimate,  carefully  distinguish  be^ 
tween  the  persons  we  are  now 
Jtaking  leare  of,  and  those  who 
pursued  chemistry  with  the  real 
riew  of  benefiting  mankind,  and 
of  elucidating  attainable  objects 
by  experiments,  thoueh  they  pur- 
sued these  ends  not  altoeether  in- 
dependent of  alchymtcsd  notions. 
Such  men  were  Van  Helmont, 
Basil  Valentine,  Beguin,  Glauber* 
Agricola,  and  peifaaps  Paracel- 
BUS.  To  these  experimentalists 
we  are  indebted  for  a  rich  and 
profitable  harvest  of  discoveries, 
apd  with  them  many  weighty 
doctrines  and  brilliant  discoveries 


had  their  Oxigin,  whidi  now  adotn 
our.science,  and  of  which  we  dai- 
ly avail  ourselves,  forgetful  of 
the  fountain  whence  they  flow. 
But  although  the  alchymists  have 
given  us  little  in  the  way  of- use. 
ful  facts  or  applicable  discoveries^ 
their  reign  was  fruitful  in  the  in- 
vention of  apparatus.  Alembics, 
stills,  retorts^  receivers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  whimsical  and  complex 
vessels,  in  glass  and  porceuun* 
are  described  and  depicted  in 
their  works;  and  they  not  onlv 
possessed  all  the  furnaces  with 
which  our  modem  laboratories 
are  necessarily  supplied,  but  were 
particularly  expert  in  their  con-, 
struction,  and  often  surprisingly 
happy  in  their  application* 


Description  of  the  Royal  Gardbns  of  Lahori. 

fin  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  <  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,.  Li* 
terature,  and  the  Arts,*  from  Captain  BstrjAMiN  Blakk,  of  th^ 
Bengal  Army.] 


Su, 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  aware 
that  two  or  three  descrip- 
tions of  Shah  Leemar  (or  royal 
oriental  gardens)  have  at  divers 
times  appeared,-^uch  as  those 
by  Foster  in  his  Travels  through 
Cashmere,  Franklin  in  his  Pre-' 
lent  State  of  Delhi,  and  Elphins- 
ton's  Embassy  to  Cabul,— yet  as 
those  gardens  described  were  not 
bf  the  class  of  the  hanging  gar- 
dens, and  as,  during  a  residence 
in  India,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
io  make  one  of  an  embassy  to  La- 
bore,  where  I  viewed  the  royal 
gardens  of  the  Moghul  emperors, 
situated  between  mree  and  four 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Lahore, 
in  the  Puiyab,  or  country  of  Five 


Waters,-*— considteririg  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  may  afford  pleasure 
to  your  readers)  who,  no  doubtf 
have  heard  of  the  splendid  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  order  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar to  gratify  his  wife 
Amytis ;  and  though  the  gardens 
to  be  described  in  this  paper  are 
not  of  that  splendid  character,  yet 
they  certainly  belong  to  the  same 
class,  thereby  differmg  from  the 
royal  gardens  generally  found  in 
India. 

The  embassy  to  Lahore  (head- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  ambas- 
sador  from  the  honourable  East 
India  company  to  Rnnjeet  Siog, 
chief  of  the  Punjab,)  had  beSat 
encamped  upon  the  plain,  on  the 
•         /4  north- 
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«0ftb-€«tC  tide  of  die  city  of  L|i- 
4iof«t  attd  immedtacelf  opposite 
die  pdace  of  the  Moghul  empe- 
ton,  that  part  of  it  erected  by  A-^ 
nuigsebe  towering  above  the  rest 
tf  the  buildings,  and  particu« 
Itrly  striking  and  deserving  of 
notice  for  the  many  very  beauti- 
ful latdeed  windows  of  white 
marble  ^ich  it  contains,  the  mar* 
ble  being  wrought  into  an  open 
workt  resembling  the  trellis  or 
t)pen  work  of  uie  ivory  boxes 
^hibh  come  from  China.  On 
Tuesday,  lOdi  January  1809,  we 

aattted  this  plain,  ajid^  entering 
le  city,  passed  the  eastern  quar* 
Jer,  and  tnrough  the  Selht-gate, 
which,  as  well  as  the  walls  ^ene< 
rally,  and  this  &r-famed  city  it* 
self,  is  decaying  very  fast  under 
the  hand  oi  time,  and  its  frequent 
accessary  neglect.  At  a  distance 
from  the- city  of  a  little  more  dkan 
thuee  miles  eaft,  the  road  being 
^dered  here  and  there  with 
mangoe  groves,  we  arrived  at  thfe 
Shah  L^mar  gardens*  The  ex* 
treme  length  of  these  wardens, 
from  south  to  north,  is  about  five 
hundred  yards,  by  abreadth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
having  obtained  permission  for  his 
suite  to  view  these  gardens  with 
him,  we  entered  the  west  side  of  the 
northern  or  lowest  warden,  under 
4  pretty  good  arched  gateway, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
entrance  froqi  the  time  they  were 
first  fpimed.  There  are  three  di- 
stinct gardens  descending  from  the 
•Quth  i  the  highest,  situated  on 
remarkably  ruing  ground,  re- 
ceives the  Uslee  canal*  on  its 


aoiidi  side^  dmragh  a  small  i 
buildiog,  the  front  ofwhidit  to- 
wards the  garden,  has  asdwi  of  a 
Gothic  character  { the  back  of  the 
building  being  a  blank  wall^  nob 
der  ipi4iich  the  canal  fint  cnttR, 
flowing  into  a  marUe  basia  of 
three  teet  diameter,  in  the  ceatve 
of  which  is  a  foaatain.  The  i 
plus  water  of  the  canal  is  < 
ed  by  aqueducts,  under  a  waxh 
floor,  and  the  water  in  tbe  bu 
passes  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  white 
marble  slab  ^from  which  it  fidk 
into  the  garden)  carved  in  so(^ 
lops,  the  edg^  of  the  scollops  be* 
ing  inlaid  with  black  marbie»  in 
the  fashion  of  fishes' scales.  From 
this  scolloped  slab  the  water 
flows  through  the  highest  garden, 
and  running  under  the  marbb 
floo^  of  a  Bu*ah  Dooiee,  or  stone 
building  of  twelve  arches*  f  being 
a  squaxe,havingthreetoeacnface, 
as  its  name,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  imports,)  it  falS  to  the 
second  garden  over  a  large  sur- 
face of  marble,  sloping  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  twenty  decrees  fhna 
the  perpendicular.  This  fall  con- 
sists of  three  fine  slabs,  each  beiog 
ten  feet  by  four,  the  whole  dis- 
"playing  a  ^eet  ef  water  often  feec 
deep  by  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  tlie 
marble  being  scolloped  and  in- 
.laid  with  black,  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  the  first  slab  adready  de- 
scribed. A  most  beautiftd  efect 
is  produced  by  the  rippling  of  the 
water  over  their  scaly-marked  in- 
dentations to  its  receptacle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  in  a 
reservoir  of  marble,  fourteen  ftet 
by  ten,  and  one  fix>t  in  depth, 
having  in  its  centre  a  Pulung,  or 


*  'rhi&  caaal  it  brought  to  these  gardens  over  Ugb  groundf  ficom  die  AaaifceL 
river,  a  diaiance  of  upwardt  of  eixty  milet  above  the  city  of  Lahore.  It  alio  ini- 
flOet  ibe  ountry  though  which  it  psMce,  and  a  contiderable  reveane  ia  derived 
b^  tbe  tax  levied  for  iu  supply  of  water  applied  to  agtktdcural  porfwsif. 
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•fondly  alio  of  jnciU%  with  ckw 
;feet.  On  this  cottdi  the  Moghtil 
emperors  were  used  to  recline  in 
the  hot  season,  wherev  the  waters 
rippling  over  the  scolloped  fall, 
they  enjoyed  the  refreshing  luza- 
17  of  coolness  from  the  falling 
water  agitatine  the  airr  particles, 
and  also  the  aelightfni  sensation 
imparted  by  its  murmurs  oyer 
the  mieven  surface  of  the  mar- 
ble ;  thns  rendering  their  situa* 
tion,  in  the  evenings  of  the  sultry 
days,  (when  this  aquatic  couch  is 
screened  from  the  sun  by  an  ar- 
cade in  the  garden  immediatdy 
above,)  most  perfectly  fitted  to  an 
enchanting  repose,  the  exquisite 
luxury  of  which  may  be  sufficient- 
ly appreciated  by  such  as  have 
•resided  in  this  warm  climate. 
From  this  reservoir,  and  its  Ivxu- 
Tious  couch,  the  water  flows  in  a 
-  gentlestream  into  a  large  quadran- 
gular basin  or  tank,  whidi  occu- 
pies nearly  the  wh(^  of  this  gar. 
den,  having  in  its  centre  a  square 
insulated  platform,  or  bank  of 
^earth,  which  contains  some  flow^ 
ers :  and  around  the  rank  is  a  bor- 
der of  lowers  of  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  Width,  having  on  the 
sideneareit  to  the  water  a  narrow 
•walk  of  not  more  than  three  feet. 
The  water,  on  leaving  this  tank, 
passes  between  marble  slabs  laid 
Borizontally,  the  upper  ones  form- 
ing the  floor  of  an  arcade  twelve 
feet  square,  of  which  only  three 
sides  are  arched.  This  three»sided 
arcade,  erected  over  this  passage 
of  the  water  into  the  lower  gar- 
den, (the  walls  of  which  rest  up- 
on this  garden^)  presents  the  ap-' 
pearance  of  an  aquatic  chamber, 
the  water  here  again  falling  in 
thin  sheets  of  three  faces,  and 
the  walls  containing  a  great  nun>- 
ber.of  recesses  for  lamps,  whose 


glitterit^  losdreuadtr  ^  hUtog 
water  displavs  a  maeieal  and  pa* 
culiarly  oriUiant  eftct,  ^ieii» 
with  the  addition  of  five  fountains 
tn  this  watery  recess,  produces  an 
enchanting  union  ot  refreshing 
luxuries,  xhe  water  flows,  in  the 
usual  character  of  a  stream,  from 
this  extremely  cool  recess  through 
this  lowest  or  northernmost  gar- 
den, which  is  plentifully  stored 
with  large  trees,  among  wJiich 
are  the  applet  pear,  and  some  ve» 
ry  fine  mangoes;  the  latter  afibrd- 
ing,  from  i£e  luxuriance  of  thehr 
foliage,  delightful  groves^  whose 
umbra|;eous  protection  from  the 
scorchmgTays  of  the  sun«  rendeis 
this  spot  a  most  desirable  and  vsk 
freshing  retreat.  The  upper  gaa» 
dens  are  laid  out  in  a  somcieotly 
tasteful  manner,  with  fruit-  and 
flower*trees ;  among  the  latter  vse 
observed  the  narcissus  in  great  a- 
bnndance.  The  present  chief  of 
the  Punjab,  Runjcet  Sing,  has 
erected,  in  the  highest  gatSen,  a 
Tye  Khanab,  or  cool  retreat  for 
the  hot  season,  which  has  somtK 
what  disfigured  it»  Theconstrn<S 
tion  of  this  retreat  is  very  simple, 
being  a  house  of  two  rooms,  on^ 
below  ground,  the  other  above, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  ^oundw 
At  one  end  of  this  building,  oa 
the  space  beneath  the  usual  leval 
of  the  ground,  there  is  a  well  of 
water,  towards  which  the  lower 
room  opens  i  and  when  it  is  re» 
qoisite  to  cool  this  roosi,  the  §oV^ 
•lowing  operation  is  put  in  action, 
viz.  At  the  top  of  the.  well  there 
is  a  large  wheel,  over  which  pass 
two  ropes  parallel  to  each  other, 
to  which  are  suspended  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  ropes,  reach- 
ing to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  the  water,  a  succession  of 
earthen  pots;  so  that,. when  the 

wheel 
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wheel  Is  put  io  motion,  the  bttok* 
ets  are  drawn  up  full  on  one  side, 
andt  passing  over  the  top  of  the 
welly  return  iheir  contents  a^ain 
into  it ;  the  operation  of  which 
agitates  the  circumambient  air, 
causing  a  rapid  evaporation^  thus 
Tendermg  the  chamber  refresh- 
ingly cool. 

jDuring  the  encampment  of  the 
embassy  at  Lahore,  (a  period  of 
three  weeks,)  we  made  frequent 
excursions  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  within  the  extent  of  three  to 
live  miles  beheld  numerous  re- 
mains 0f  the  mansions  of  the  £• 
miTSf  or  nobles  of  the  empire,  o£ 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  rematn- 
«ig  vestige  in  the  vicinity  of  Del- 
hi; for  there  "the  spider  holds 
the  veil  in  the  palace  of  Cssar ; 
the  owl  stands  sentinel  in  the 
watch-tower  of  Afrasiab.'' 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rauvee,  we 
stumbled,  as  it  were,  upbn  a  most 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  the 
emperor  Jehaneeer,  nothing  in- 
•faior  to  the  ce&brated  Taj  Mu- 
hnl  at  Agrah«  The  building 
which  contains  this  mausoleum 
is  much  larger  than  that  at  Agrah, 
though  it  IS  not,  in  the  exterior, 
of  so  chaste  and  beautiful  a  de- 
sign. The  lar^e  piazzas  which 
sarround  this  immense  mass  of 
buildings  contain  numerous  ac- 
commodations for  pilgrims  and 
odier  traveUers,  ana  are  floored 
throughout  with  pudding-stone. 
There  are  various  chambers  with- 
in the  edifice,  some  ornamented 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  tolerably 
well  executed,  particularly  «ome 
of  domestic  sclienes,  of  parties  eat- 
ing  fruit,  &c.,  in  a  taste  evidently 
superior  to  any  thing  we  can  sup- 
pose the  natives  to  have  .ever  ar- 
rived at;  and,  therefore,  were. 


most  likd^r  designed  by  the  art' 
ists  who  came  from  Italy  to  con^ 
struct  the  tomb.   The  tomb  itsetf 
is  in  the  centi^  of  the  building, 
and  is  composed  of  the  whitest 
marble,  inlaid  with  mosaic  work 
of  comelians,representing  wieathtf 
of  flowers  of  the  most  oeautifiil 
hues ;  the  cpmeliaas  being  of  such 
a  variety  of  colours,  that  I  counts 
ed  sixteen  differently  coloured  in 
the  formation  of  one  flower ;  and 
so  exquisite  is  the  execution  of 
this  mosaic,  that  the  junction  of 
•one  jstone  with  the  other  was  dis- 
cernible only  by  a  very  near  in- 
spection.   Around  this  edifice  b 
a  spacious  court»yard,  and  a  fine 
garden  of  orange  and  pomegra- 
nate trees,  the  wole  encompassed 
.by  a  good  wall.    The  immense 
sum  said  to  have  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  this  wall  1 
dare  not  name,  as  it  appears  in- 
credible.    In  the  vicinity  of  this 
splendid  sepulchre  of  the  emperor 
Jehangeer  is  the  modest  tomb  of 
his  beauteous,  fascinating,  and  &• 
vourite  sultana,  styled  Noor  Mo* 
hul,  the  lieht  of  the  palace,  and  af- 
terwards Noor  Jehan,  the  lieht  of 
the  world.     But  she   is   better 
known  to  our  English   readers 
since  the  publication  of  Moore's 
last  and  best  poem,  Lalla  Rookh^ 
where  she  is  styled  the  Ught  of 
the  Haram.    It  may  be  satisfac- 
tory here  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  your  readers  respecting  this 
far-famed  beauty,  by  giving  some 
history  of  her  birth  and  f  orttmes ; 
and,  in  offering  this,  I  know  of 
no  better  mode  to  convey  infor- 
mation, than  by  adding  .an  extract 
from  Dow's  Histpry  of  Hindos- 
tan. 

*«  About  the  year .  1 5«6,  Chaja 
Aiass,  a  native  of  the  Western 
Tartary,  left  that  country^to  push 

hit 
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'  his  fortune  in  Hindostan.    He 

.  vras  descended  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family^  fallen  to  decay  hj 
Tarious  revolutions  of  fortune. 
He,  howerer,  had  received  a 
good  education,  which  was  all 
nis  parents  could  bestow.  Fall« 
ing  ifi  love  with  a  young  woman 
as  poor  as  himself,  he  married  her ; 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide 
for  her  the  very  necessaries  of  life. 
Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  India, 
the  usual  resource-  of  the  needy 
Tartars  of  the  North..  He  left 
privately  friends  who  either  would 
not  or  could  not  assist  him,  and 

.  turned  his  face  to  a  foreign  coun* 
try.  His  all  consisted  of  one  sor- 
ry  horse,  and  a  very  small  sum 
of  money,  which  had  proceeded 
from  the  sale  of  his  other  effecu. 
Placing  his  vrife  upon  the  horse, 
be  wa£ed  by  her  side.    She  hap. 

-  pened  to  be  with  child,  and  could 
lU  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  great 
a  journey*  Their  scanty  pittance 
of  money  was  soon  expended; 
they  had  even  subsisted  for  some 
days  upon  charity,  when  they  ar- 
rived on  the  skirts  of  the  great 
Solitudes  which  separate  T^rta« 
ry  from  the  dominions  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Timur,  in  India*  No 
house  was  there  to  cover  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther—no hand  to  relieve  their 
wants.  To  return,  was  certain 
misery;  to  proceed,  apparent 
destruction*  They  had  fasted 
three  days :— to  complete  their 
misfortunes,  the  wife  of  Aiass 
was  taken  in  labour.  She  began 
to  reproach  her  husband  for  lear- 

.  ing  his  native  country  at  an  un- 
fortunate hour;  for  exchanging 
a  quiet  though  poor  life  for  the 
ideal  prospect  of^  wealth  in.  a  di- 
stant country.     In  this  distressed 


situation  she  brought  fourth  a 
daughter.  They  remained  in  the 
place  for  some  hours,  with  a  vain 
hope  that  travellers  might  pass 
that  way.  They  were  disappoint- 
ed :  human  feet  seldom  tread 
these  deserts*  The  sun  declined 
apace :  they  feared  the  approach 
of  night ;  the  place  was  the  haunt 
ofwud  beasts;  and  should  they 
escape  their  hunger,  they  malt 
fall  by  their  own.  Chaja  Aiass, 
in  this  extremity,  having  placed 
his  wife  on  the  horse,  found  him- 
self so  much  ejdiausted  that  he 
could  scarcely  move.  To  carry 
the  child  was  impossible ;  the  mo- 
ther could  not  even  hold  hersdf 
fast  on  the  horse.  A  lon^  con- 
test bejg^an  between  humanity  and 
necessity;  the  latter  prevailed, 
and  they  agreed  to  expose  the 
child  on  the  highway.  The  infan^ 
covered  with  leaves,  was  placed 
under  a  tree,  and  the  disconsolate 
parents  proceeded  in  tears. 
**  When  they  had  advanced  about 
a  mile  from  the  place,,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  mother  coutd  no  long- 
er distinguish  the  solitary  tree  un- 
der which  her  daughter  had  been 
left,  «he  gave  way  to  grief,  and» 
throwing  herself  from  the  horse 
to  the  ground,  exclaimed,  'My 
child,  my  child!'  She  endea- 
voured to  raise  herself;  but  sHe 
had  no  strength  to  return*  Alass 
was  pierced  to  the  heart.  He 
prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  sit 
down*  He  promised  to  bring  het 
the  infant.  He  arrived  at  the 
place.  No  sooner  Imd  his  eyes 
reached  the  child,  than  he  was  al- 
most struck  dead  wtUk  horror.  A 
.black  snake  (say  our  authors)  was 
coiled  around  it,  and  Aiass  i>e- 
lieved  he  beheld  him  extending 
his  fatal  jaws  to  devour  the  in- 
fant. The  father  rushed  forward. 

The 
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.  The  serpen^  alarmed  at  his  to- 
^cratton>  retired  into  the  hollow 
Cree#  He  took  up  his  daughter 
uahurtf  and  returned  to  the  mo- 
.  ther»  He  gare  her  child  into  her 
arms ;  and»  as  he  was  informing 
her  of  die  wonderful  escape  of 
.  die  infantf  some  travdlers  appear- 
ed»  and  soon  relieved  them  of 
all  their  wants.  They  proceed- 
%i  graduallj,  and  came  to  La- 
bcte* 

««The  emperor  Akbar,  at  the 
arrival  of  Chaja  Aiass»  kept  his 
court  at  Lahore.  Asiph  Khan^ 
one  of  that  monarch's  principal 
enrahs»  attended  then  the  jxe- 
sener.  He  was  a  distant  relation 
of  Aiass^and  he  received  him  widi 
ratftntion  and  friendship:  To  em- 
pbj  him>he  madehtm  his  own  se- 
.cxetar|r»  Aiass  soon  recommend- 
ed himself  to  Asiph  in  that  sta- 
tkmf  andt  bf  some  accident,  his 
diBgence  and  aUlity  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  emperor,  who  raised 
him  to  the  command  of  1,000 


horse.  He  became,  to  process  of 
time,  master  of  the  household ; 
and  his  genius  being  even  greater 
than  his  good  fortune,  he  raised 
himself  to  the  office  smd  title  (d 


Aktimad-ul-Dowla,  or  faieh  t 
surer  of  the  empire.  Tnus  he* 
who  almost  perished  tlu-ou^ 
mere  want  in  tne  desert,  became 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  die 
first  subject  in  India,  llie  daugli* 
ter  who  had  been  bom  to  Aiass 
in  the  desert,  received,  as  she 
grew  up  at  Lahore,  the  name  of 
Mher-iu-Nissa,  or  die  sua  of  wo- 
men. She  hsid  some  right  to  the 
appellation,  for  in  beauty  die  ex- 
ceeded all  the  ladies  of  the  EasL 
In  mudc,  in  dancine,  in  poetry, 
in  paindng,  she  had  no  e^ual  a- 
mong  her  own  sex }  her  disposi- 
tion was  volatile,  her  wit  lively 
and  satirical,  her  spirit  lofty  and 
uncontrolled ;  she  was  married 
first  to  Sieri  Afehan^,  whose  ori- 
ginal name  was  Asta  JilUi,  and  af- 
terwards to  Jehangeer/* 
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THIS  animal  is  a  native  of 
tluut  part  of  the  mountains 
•of  Thibet  which  lies  near  to  the 
region  ofperpetual  snow,  and  of 
.which,  die  actual  elevation,  al- 
'though  very  great,  has  not  yet 
hten  determine  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  satisfied  the  doubts 
cf  aU  parties*  The  dtmate  is 
.sobj^  to  sudden  changes,  al- 
Axmgjtk  it  dees  not  appear  that 
-Jtm  sanmer  temperature  is  ever 
^Va  received  this  dtle  6om  lunring 


high ;  sold  as  that  of  winter  is  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  the  water 
which  then  falls  is  in  the  form  of 
snow,  not  of  rain*  Hence  it  is 
understxxid  to  be  a  dry  climate : 
what  the  exact  state  of  the  sum- 
mer, however,  may  be»  we  are 
not  thoroughly  informed ;  and  it 
is  probable,  diat  too  modi  stress 
has  been  laid  on  this  circumstance, 
in  the  fiean  which  have  been  en- 
tertained respecting  the  natnralx- 
fou|^  widi  and  coo^uenda  diger  m 
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tatimi  oFche  anSmalin  Scodand ; 
as  Mr.  Grant's  flock  seems  to 
have  been  thoronghlj  inured  to 
a  district  which,  both  in  summer 
and  \vincer,  is  subject  to  frequent 
rains.  There  is  indeed  no  rea- 
son to  fear,  from  the  analogy  of 
many  other  animals  which  are  in 
time  educated  to  bear  all  climates, 
that  this  also  may  become  habitu- 
ated to  one  so  different  from  that 
to  which  it  belongs.  What  effect 
•uch  a  change  may  have  on  the 
wool,  is  another  and  an  impor* 
tant  Question,  which  can  however 
only  be  determined  by  experience. 
Some  prospective  judgment  may 
perhaps  be  formed  respecting  this 
subject,  by  the  consequences  pro- 
duced  by  similar  alterations  in  the 
case  of  Merino  sheep  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  rain  is  supposed  to 
have  any  effect  in  altering  the 
quality  of  their  wool. 

No  accurate  account  has  been 
yet  received  of  the  range  of  tern* 
perature  in  those  regions  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Thibet  goat,  nor  of  the 
mean  annual  heat ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  institute  any  com- 
parison h'^tween  that  important 
circumstance  and  the  climate  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  transferring  a  deep-fur- 
red aminal  from  a  cold  to  a  warm 
climate,  that  its  fur  should  be  di- 
minished in  quantity,  as  well  as 
in  the  fineness  of  its  quality,  'lliis 
change  has  accordingly  been 
found  to  occur  in  India  to  those 
goats  which  have  been  brought 
•down  to  the  plains  of  Ben^l ;  but 
the  return  to  a  colder  region  soon 
restores  their  wool  to  its  pristine 
^  condition.  Yet  there  is  so  wide 
a  ^fierence  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  Scotland  and  that  of  Ben- 
gal, that  no  fears  need  be  enter- 


tatned  of  any  Akagt  to  ihii  tsrb 
tent;  while  the  permanenee  of 
many  of  the  finer-woolled  Aeefg 
under  a  considerable  range  of  cli- 
mate, renders  it  probable,  that 
the  loss  of  quality  wnich  the  fleeces 
might  experience  in  Scotland^ 
would  not  be  such  as  to  deprire 
them  of  their  value,  should  it  evett 
in    some    degree    diminish    the 

Quantity  and  quality  of  the  pr6« 
uce. 

It  must  however  be  evidentf 
from  both  the  preceding  const* 
derations,  that  the  eastern  part* 
of  Scotland  are  better  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  tliis  goat  than 
the  western  ;  since,  if  an  irregulav 
line  be  drawn  between  Perth  and 
Inverness,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  number  of  rainy  days,  as  weB 
as  the  quantity  of  rain,  is  far 

greater  on  the  western  than  oil 
le  eastern  side  of  this  line.  Abs- 
tracting some  particular  spott 
also,  the  quantity  of  rain  dunt* 
nishes  in  this  latter  division  as  we 
recede  from  the  sea  i  vAnle  both 
the  mean  annual  temperatuiv  will 
be  found  the  least,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  winter  the  greatest,  in  that 
middle  tract  whicn  contains  tbt 
courses  of  the  Garry  and  the 
Spey.  The  district  of  Badenoch 
is  in  fact  the  coldest,  and,  in  the 
Highlands,  probably  the  driest 
part  of  Scotland ;  and  the  rocky 
mountains  of  that  division,  there* 
fore,  seem  most  particularly  ad- 
apted to.  this  object. 

The  necessity  c^  rocky  and 
mountainous  pasture  is  more  par- 
ticularly rendered  obvious  by  that 
disease  of  the  feet  which  ^ras 
mentioned  in  recording  the  expe^ 
riment  made  at  Dimkeld ;  and  it 
must  be  here  added,  •  that  the 
growth  of  the  hoofs  in  one  of 
tnese  -animals  was  checked,  and 

the 
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xim  feet  reiteied  to  a  sound  state, 
merely  by  allowing  it  a  free  ac« 
cess  to  a  paved  stable.  Although 
it  was  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing remarks*  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  pare  the  hoofs 
in  India*  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  practice  is  required  in  Thibet* 
wJiere*  doubtless,  they  have  a  free 
irange  over  roky  ground  durmg 
the  summer*  or  on  hard  ice  in 
winter.  Moisture  is  indeed  inju- 
rious, as  is  well  known*  even  to  the 
feet  of  dieep;  and  the  com- 
mon goat  of  the  Highlands  inva« 
riably  avoids  the  low  grounds, 
when  in  its  power*  to  seelc  refuge 
among  the  dry  and  stony  places. 

A  rear  lest  they  should  become 
SI  prey  to  the  fox*  which  in  the 
Highland  mounuins  is  a  very 
powerful  and  comparativeljr  a 
bold  animal*  prevented  the  risk- 
ing  of  those  which  were  at  Blair 
and  Dunkeld  in  the  hill  pastures* 
and  thus  probably  tended  to  their 
destruction.  That  caution  would 
not  be  necessary*  should  they  be- 
come more  numerous*  But  aU 
dxongh  these  goats  were  extreme- 
ly gentle  andlamiliar,  partly  ow- 
i]](g  to  the  mode  in  whidi  they  are 
reared  m  Thibet*  and  p«rtly  ow- 
ing to  a  long  sea  voyage,  they  are 
counu3«ous;  and*  as  the  female 
su  weU  as  the  male  is  provided 
y/nOi  powerful  horns,  it  is  not 
likdy  that  the  fox  would  attack 
them*  as  he  never  attempts  the 
homed  sheep  unless  tliey  are  re- 
4uced  by  disease* 

In  dieii  native  country*  the 
|;oats  are  driven  in*  in  the  even- 
mg^  for  the  purpose  of  milking 
the  females ;  and  it  appears  that 
they  are  also  provided  with  sheds* 
in  which  they  may  occasion- 
ally be  sheltered  from  the  rain. 
T)ie^r  babitf  are,  ii^  fac^  those 


of  a  domestic  and  not  of  ^  iiriU 
animal  $  and  to  this  care  is  pro- 
bably owing  much  of  their  good 
qualities*  and  of  the  various  de- 
crees of  excellence  which  sure  found 
m  the  wool  in  different  situattoos. 
It  would*  therefore*  be  nroper  for 
those  who  may  repeat  tne  experi« 
ments  on  their  cultivation  in  this 
country*  to  bear  these  drcum* 
stances  in  mind*  and  to  provide 
them  with  that  belter  and  atten* 
tion  which  they  seem  to  require* 
With  respect  to  their  pasture^ 
it  is  found*  that  they  not  only  shun 
the  rich  grasses*  but  that  this 
food  is  injurious  to  their  heakh 
and  to  their  fleeces.  In  this  re* 
spect  they  resemble  the  common 
goat  of  this  country,  who  invaria* 
bly  avoids  these  pastures,  if  he 
can  eet  access  to  rocky  land,  co- 
vered with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
plants*  In  their  native  hills*  tfaey 
thus  travel  for  great  distancrt 
among  the  dry  and  scanty  pasto^ 
rages;  and  this  fiee  range  and 
exercise  is  considered  to  be  con- 
ducive to  their  health*  They  are 
found  to  subsist  indiscriminately, 
like  their  species  elsewhere,  on  aul 
the  plants  and  shrubs  within  their 
reaai*  and  chiefly*  it  is  said,  on 
several  aromatic  plants*  and  on  a 
prickly  shrub  which  Mr*  Moor^r 
croft  calls  furze*  Of  this,  no  bo» 
tanical  description  has  been  given^ 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
cannot  be  the  Ulex  Emrcf^m. 
This*  however*  does  not  foUow, 
as  many  of  the  common  Europe* 
an  plants  are  found  to  inhabit  uie 
high  mountains  of  middle  Asia, 
and  as  it  appears  that  even  our 
common  gooseberry  plant  is  foand 
in  the  mountains  in  question*  In 
this  country*  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  they  eat  the  common furse 
with  avidity }  and,  ^ke  the  sheep^ 

they 
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they'  also  browse  on  die  young  > 
ftlKwts  of  the  hesiths.  It  is  iur- 
ther  said  that  they  are  particular* 
]y  fond  of  rue ;  and,  in  India^  it 
IS  recommended  to  keep  this  plant 
in  the  inclosures  in  which  they 
are  confined  in  that  country.  The 
whole  of  the  species,  indeed,  ap- 
pears attached  to  all  die  strong- 
tasted  plants,  and  even  to  those 
poisonous  species  which  other  ani<- 
mals  refuse ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
on  a  large  scale^  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  pay  attention  to  any 
culdvation  of  this  nature,  while 
the  advantages  to  be  derived'from 
it  are  probably  in  a  great  measure 
visionary.  When  tne  ground  is 
so  covered  with  snow  m  Thibet 
that  the  plants  are  no  longer  ac- 
icessible,  they  are  fed  on  the  bruis- 
ed tops  of  the  furze  above  men* 
^ned. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  salutary  prac- 
tice to  give  them  salt  once  in  a 
week ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  ge- 
neral in  their  nadve  district,  and 
to  be  the  only  particular  expense 
to  which  the  proprietors  are  sub- 
ject.  From  this  condiment,  in- 
deed, all  graminivorous  animals 
appear  to  derive  benefit ;  and.  In. 
the  commencement,  at  least,  of 
their  naturalization  in  this  coun- 
try, it  ought  to  be  adopted.  Had 
it  been  known  when  the  first  flocks 
airived,  it  might  perhaps  have 
prevented  their  loss. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  na* 
tmalists,  that  the  goat  of  Thibet 
IS  merely  a  variety  of  the  common 
goat ;  differing  from  it  only  in  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  its  cloth- 
ing, as  that  has  been  modified, 
partly  by  the  climate  which  it  in- 
habits, and  partly,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
^med,  by  careful  breeding  and 
cultivation*  The  individuals  vary 
p)uch  in  size;  but  are  generally 


att  characterized  by 'a  head  some-* ' 
vrhai  large  in^ien  conrpared  to  the 
breeds  of  our  own  country,  long 
horns  lying  backwards  andi&light- 
ly  bent,  a  straight  back,  and  deli- 
cate limbs. 

The  coat  consists  of  a  thick 
covering  of  long  Coarse  Iiair  ex- 
ternally, concealing  the  fine  wool, 
which  is  curled  up  close  to  the 
skin.  No  material  differences 
could  be  discovered  in  the  wool . 
of  those  which  arrived  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  it  is  well  known  that : 
they  vary  materially  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  it  is  further  suspectedf 
that  although  the  most  weighty 
fleeces  come  from  the  coldest-  re» 
gions,  the  finest  are  produced 
where  most  care  is  bestowed  on* 
the  animal ;  as,  in  the  sheep,  the 
wool  of  yearlings  is  found  to  be 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  al- 
ways distinguished  in  the  market 
as  a  superior  article.  It  is  also 
remarked,  that  the  white  fleeces 
are  less  fine  than  the  coloured, 
and  that  the  black  are  the  finest 
of  all.  They  equally  vary  in 
quantity;  the  finest  wool  also 
producing  the  heaviest  &ece. 

The  varieties  in  respect  to  cov 
lour  which  arrived  in  Scotland 
were  white,  white  and  brown  in-». 
termixed,  and  black*  In  their 
native  country  it  is  remarked» 
that  those  which  inhabit  the  most 
elevated  valleys  are  of  a  bright 
ochre  yellow;  that,  lower  down, 
they  are  yellow  and  white  inter- 
mixed ;  and  that,  still  further  from 
the  highest  tracts,  they  are  pure 
white,  or  white  stained  wit^  black 
or  brown.  It  is  not  mentioned 
whether  the  black  variety  is  limit* 
ed  to  any  particular  district,  but, 
from  the  much  superior  price  of 
its  produce,  it  is  probably  rare. 

In  Tartary,  the  fleeces  are  shorn 
wid« 
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With  s  ciiref  m  3  nidft  Himncfp 
about  theend  of  springy  vlien  the 
SHOW!  httve  melted ;  apd  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  own  period  of 
theei>shearing  would  be  the  pro- 
per time  for  uiat  operation  in  this 
countrj.  Itwas  formerly  remark- 
ed, that  the  first  flock  at  Blair 
was  shedding  the  fleeces  in  An^ 
gusL  Those  at  Dunkeld  had 
entirelj  lost  theirs  at  the  end  of 
Jnlf*  In  August*  the  flock  in 
Sotfaerind  was  also  lonng  the 
fleeces^ 

The  last  circunistance»  which 
now  remuns  to  be  mentioned  re- 
specting the  shawl  goat,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  fleeces* 

In  Tartarj,  they  first  undergo 
two  sortings:  one  according  to 
their  colour,  and  another  accord- 
ing to  their  quality.  Witli  re- 
spect to  the  latter  operation,  two 
degrees  of  fineness  only  are  disdn* 

Eshed.  It  is  probable,  that  from 
rude  mode  of  shearing  adopt* 
ed,  the  n^ole  fleece  is  confound* 
ed  together  $  and  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  difierent  qualities  is  far 
less  perfect  than  it  would  be  in 
this  country,  if  die  fleece  was 
shorn  entire,  and  then  separated, 
as  is  done  in  the  sheep.  After 
shearing,  the  lonj^  hairs  are  all 
picked  by  hand  from  the  wool  1 
an  operation  which  is  understood 
to  be  performed  by  children,  but 
which  must  be  both  tedious  and 
expensive.  It  is  probable,  that  if 
ever  die  animal  should  be  natura* 
Used  in  this  country,  some  sort  of 
machinery  would  be  applied  to 


diottiush  this  labour,  as  die  hair 
is  not  entangled  in  the  wooL  la 
those  fleeces  whidi  were  natsraBy 
shed  in  Scodand,  the  wool  was 
almost  endrely  separated  from 
the  hair  during  .that  act }  so  that 
firom  one  goat  I  procured  near- 
ly a  clean  fleece  in  this  manner. 

After  the  several  operadons  of 
picking  and  sordng,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  fineness  and  colour, 
the  wool  is  washed  in  a  warm  and 
weak  soludon  of  potash,  and  af- 
terwards in  water.  It  is  dMo 
bleached  on  the  £;rass,  and,  when 
completed,  is  carded,  auid  jnepared 
forn^inniiig. 

That  wool  which  is  intended 
for  dyeing,  is  dyed  once  befine 
carding :  it  is  thea  dyed  a  second 
droearterspinning,andonce  more 
when  manufactured  into  a  shawl. 
Great  attention  is  required  in  die 
washing,  to  prevent  it  from  fehp* 
ing. 

The  spinning  in  Tartary  is  all 
performed  by  hand  with  the  dis» 
uff  and  spindle;  the  latter  being 
made  ofa  b^ll  of  clay,contaimng 
an  inm  wire,  and  the  finger  and 
thumb  bemgpreserved  m  a  smoodi 
sute  by  powdered  steaute.  Great 
care  is  tdten  not  to  spm  the  diread 
too  bard,  as  the  softness  of  the  fiw 
ture  shawl  depends  much  on  its 
texture  in  this  respect. 

The  weight  of  wool  lequued 
for  a  superfine  shawl  is  five 
pounds,  for  one  of  the  second 
quality  three,  and  for  the  i 
sort  two. 
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Portraits. 

[From  A  Sicilian  Stort»  and  other  Pobms.]) 

B7  Barry  Cornwall. 

I  DREAMT,  and  o*er  my  enchanted  Yision  pass'd 
Shapes  of  the  elder  time:  (beautiful  things 
That  men  have  died  for ;)  as  they  stood  on  earth. 
But  more  ethereal,  and  each  forehead  bore 
The  stamp  and  character  of  the  starry  skies. 

First  came  that  Roman  lady  from  whose  bosom 
The  Gracchi  twins  were  bom,  gracious  Cornelia : 
Her  raven  hair  was  wreath'd  bSouI  her  brow 
Severef  yet  fair  and  lovely.    Like  a  queen 
She  trod,  majestic  as  when  Juno  throned 
Above  the  Deities,  by  die  side  of  Jove, 
Lends  her  proud  smile  celestial,  while  her  lord 
Showers  Heaven's  bounties  on  the  world  below. 

Behind,  her  followed  an  Athenian  dame, 

iTbe  pale  and  elegant  Aspasia,) 
^ike  some  fair  marble  carved  by  Phidias'  hand. 
And  meant  to  imiute  the  nymph  or  muse : 
Mistress  of  poetry  and  songVas  she. 
And  fit  to  be  beloved  of  Pericles. 
Shadow'd  by  myrtle  boughs  she  floated  onwards. 

Then  came  a  dark-brow'd  spirit,  on  whose  head 
Laurel  and  withering  roses  loosely  hung : 
She  held  a  harp,  amongst  whose  chords  her  hand 
Wander'dfor  music—- anditcame:  She  sang 
A  soncr  despairinc[,  and  the  whispering  winds 
Seem'd  envious  of  her  melody,  and  streamed 
Amidst  the  wires  to  rival  her,  in  vain. 
1819.  K  Short 
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Short  was  the  strain,  but  sweet :  Methonght  it  spoke 
Of  broken  hearts^  and  still  and  moonlight  seasi 
Of  love,  and  loneliness,  and  fancy  gone, 
And  hopes  decay *d  for  ever :  and  my  ear 
Caught  well  remember'd  names,  •  Leucadia's  rock* 
At  times,  and  *  faithless  Phaon  :*  Then  the  form 
Pass'd  not,  but  seem'd  to  melt  in  air  away : 
This  was  the  Lesbian  Sappho. — ^Tben  passM  by 
Another,  and  another,  and  another  without  names. 

At  last,  came  one  whom  none  could  e'er  mistake 

Amidst  a  million ;  Egypt's  dark-eyed  Queen : 

The  love,  the  spell,  the  bane  of  Antony. 

O  Cleopatra  \  who  shall  speak  of  ibee  f 

Gaily,  but  like  the  Empress  of  a  land 

She  moved,  and  light  as  a  wood  nymph  In  her  prime. 

And  crown'd  with  costly  gems,  whose  single  price 

Might  buy  a  kingdom.     Yet  how  dim  they  shooe 

Beneath  the  magic  of  her  eye,  whose  beam 

Flash'd  love  and  languishment !     Of  varying  hmnours 

She  seem'd,  yet  subtle  in  her  wildest  mood. 

As  guile  weie  to  her  passions  ministrant. 

At  last  she  sank  as  dead.    A  noxious  worm 

Fed  on  those  blue  and  wandering  veins  tHat  laced 

Her  rising  bosom  ;  aye,  did  sleep  upon 

The  pillow  of  Antony,  and  left  behind. 

In  dark  requital  for  its  banqueo^— death. 


Sonnets. 
[From  the  same.] 

SPRING. 

IT  is  not  that  sweet  herbs  and  flowers  alone 
Start  up,  like  spirits  that  have  lain  asleep 
In  their  great  Mother's  iced  bosom  deep 
For  months,  or  that  the  birds,  more  joyous  grown. 
Catch  once  again  their  silver  summer  tone. 
And  they  who  late  from  bough  to  bough  did  creep. 
Now  trim  their  plumes  upon  some  sunny  steep. 
And  seem  to  sing  of  Wiiiter  overthrown. 
No — with  an  equal  march  the  immortal  mind. 
As  tho'  it  never  could  be  left  behind, 
Keeps  pace  with  every  movement  of  the  year  ; 
And  (for  high  truths  are  bom  in  happiness) 
As  the  warm  heart  expands,  the  eye  grows  clear^ 
And  sees  beyond  the  slave's  or  bigot's  guess. 

SUMMSm. 
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SUMMER* 

NOW  have  green  April  and  the  blue-efcd  May 
Vanish'd  awhile :.  and  lo !  the  glorious^uae 
(While  Nature  ripens  in  his  burning  noon) 
Comes  like  a  young  inheritor,  and  gay, 
Altho'  his  parent  months  have  pass'd  away : 
But  his  green  crown  shall  wither,  and  the  tune 
That  usher'd  in  his  birch  be  silent  soon. 
And  in  the  streni»th  of  youth  shall  he  decay* 
What  matters  this — so  long  as  in  the  past 
And  in  the  days  to  come  we  live,  and  feel 
The  present  nothing  worth,  until  it  steal 
Away,  and  like  a  disappointment  die  ? 
For  Joy,  dim  child  of  Hope  and  Memory, 
Flies  eyer  on  before,  or  follows  fast. 


AUTUMN, 

THERE  is  a  fearful  spirit  busy  now: 
Already  have  the  elements  unfurl'd 
Their  banners :  the  great  sea- wave  is  upcurlM : 
The  cloud  comes  :  the  fierce  winds  begin  to  blow 
About,  and  blindly  on  their  errands  go. 
And  quickly  will  the  pale  red  leaves  be  hurl'd 
From  their  dry  boughs,  and  all  the  forest  world, 
Stripp*d  of  its  pride,  be  like  a  desert  show, 
I  love  that  moaning  music  which  I  hear 
In  the  bleak  gusts  of  Autumn,  for  the  soul 
Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere ; 
And,  in  sublime  mysterious  sympathy, 
Man's  bounding  spirit  ebbs  and  swells  more  high. 
Accordant  to  me  billow's  loftier  rolL 


WINTER* 

THIS  is  the  eldest  of  the  seasons :  he 
Moves  not  like  Spring  with  mdual  step,  nor  grows 
From  bud  to  beauty,  but  with  all  his  snows 
Comes  down  at  once  in  hoar  antiquity. 
No  rains  nor  loud  proclaiming  tempests  flee 
Before  him,  nor  unto  his  time  belong 
The  suns  of  Summer,  nor  the  charms  of  song 
That  with  May's  gentle  smiles  so  well  agree. 

K%  Bat 
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But  he»  made  perfect  in  his  birth*day  cloud. 
Starts  into  sudden  life  with  scarce  a  sound. 
And  with  a  gentle  footstep  treads  the  ground. 
As  tho'  to  cheat  man^s  ear ;  -yet  while  he  stays. 
He  seems  as  'twere  to  prompt  our  merriest  d^yf» 
And  bid  the  dsmce  and  joke  be  long  and  loud. 


A  Vision. 
£From  the  same.] 

ONCE,  in  a  dream,  I  saw  a  shape  of  power 
And  unimaginable  beauty,  clad 
In  a  vest  of  brightness  star-dropt,  arrnM  with 
A  spear  (celestial  temper),  while  around 
Blazed  circling  light — intense— -and  far  beyond 
Those  sheeted  lightnings  that,  by  night,  cast  oat 
Their  splendours  near  the  line.    The  vision  spoke 
Cheering,  and,  as  it  spoke,  the  air  became 
Painfully  sweet.     Such  odours  as  the  rose 
Wastes  on  the  summer  air,  or  such  as  rise 
From  beds  of  hyacinths,  or  from  jasmine  flower% 
Or  when  the  blue-eyed  violet  weeps  upon 
Some  slopin?  bank  remote,  while  the  young  sun 

{Creeping  within  her  sheltering  bower  of  leaves) 
)ries  up  her  tears,  were  nought— fantastical. 
It  spoke— in  tones  cathedrd  organs  (touch*d 
By  master  hands)  ne'er  gave — ^nor  April  winds. 
Wandering  thro'  harps  JSolian — ^nor  the  note 
Of  pastor^  pipe,  heard  on  the  Garonne  banks 
At  eventide--^nor  Spanish  youths  guitar» 
Night-touch'd— >-nor  strains  that  take  the  charmed  ear» 
Breathed  by  th(  *witchmg  dames  of  Italy. 


The  FoACHsas. 
[From  C&ABBB*s  Tales  of  the  Hall.] 

NOW  met  the  lawless  clan,-~4n  seicretmet* 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set ; 
The  plans  in  view  to  past  adventures  led. 
And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred ; 
They  sigh'd  for  pleasures  ^one,  they  groaned  for  heroes  dead « 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled, — strong  desh-es 
Awaked^  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 

it 
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It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  inoTe» 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torfents  filPd  the  grove  j 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  forest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur's  aflVighten'd  yell ; 
The  scenes  above  the  wood^  the  floods  below. 
Were  mix'd;  and  none  die  single  sound  could  know  i  * 

*  Loud  blow  the  blasts/'  they  cried,  *  and  call  us  as  they  blow.* 

In  such  a  night-^and  then  the  heroes  told 
What  had  b^n  done  in  better  times  of  old ; 
How  they  had  conquered  all  opposed  to  them. 
By  fbnee  in  part,  in  part  by  stratagem ; 
And  as  the  tales  inijamed  die  fiery  crew, 
What  had  been  done  they  then  prepared  to  do  ; 

•  'Tis  a  last  night,'  they  said— the  angry  blast 
And  roaring^  noods  seexo'd  answering  *  'Tis  a  last  i' 

James  knew  they  meU  for  he  had  spies  about. 

Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to  doubt ; 

For  if  suspected  they  had  soon  been  tried 

Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  decide : 

But  these  escaped— Now  James  companions  took. 

Sturdy  and  bold,  with  terror-stirring  look ; 

He  had  before  by  informations  led. 

Left  the  afflicted  partner  of  his  bed ; 

Awaked  his  men,  and  through  plantations  wide. 

Deep  woods,  and  trackless  ling,  had  been  their  guide ; 

And  then  returned  to  wake  the  pitying  wife. 

And  hear  her  tender  terrors  for  his  liiS. 

But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came. 

They  were  assembled  who  atuck'd  his  game; 

Who  more  than  once  had  through  the  park  made  way. 

And  slain  the  dappled  breed,  or  vow'd  to  slay ; 

The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow. 

And  need  and  vengeance  both  inspired  them  now. 

The  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest 

For  brief  repose ; — sad  thoughts  his  mind  possess'd ; 

In  his  short  sleep  he  started  from  his  bed, 

And  ask'd  in  fancy's  terror  *  Is  he  dead  ?' 

There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  awoke, 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took, 
Not  all  defensive ! — there  his  helpers  stood, 
Arm'd  like  himself,  and  hastening  to  the  wood* 

•Why 
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*  Why  tills  ?  •  he  said,  for  Rachel  pour'd  her  tears 
Profuse,,  that  spoke  involuntary  fears : 

*  Sleep,  that  so  early  thou  for  us  maystwake, 

*  And  we  our  comforts  in  return  may  take ; 

*  Sleep,  and  farewell !  *  he  said,  and  took  his  way. 
And  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey ; 

She  slept  not  nor  well  fared,  but  restless  dwelt 
On  her  past  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt ; 
The  man  she  loved  the  brother  and  the  foe 
Of  him  she  married  1 — It  had  wroui^ht  her  woe  ; 
Not  that  she  loved,  but  pitied,  and  that  now 
Was,  so  she  fear'd,  infringement  of  her  vow: 
James  too  was  civil,  though  she  must  confess 
That  his  was  not  her  kind  of  happiness  ; 
That  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  shot  a  hare 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear ; 
But  still  she  loved  him — wonder'd  where  he  stray 'd 
In  this  loud  night !  and  if  he  were  afraid. 

More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and  dropping  then 
In  sudden  sleep,  cried  loudly  *  Spare  him,  men ! 
And  do  no  murder  ! ' — then  awaked  she  rose. 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repose. 

'Twas  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  souiid 

That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around ; 

But  none  from  man, — man's  feeble  voice  was  hush'd. 

Where  rivers  swelling  roar'd,  and  woods  were  crushM; 

Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more. 

But  must  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  garden  gate. 
And  seem'd  as  then  committed  to  her  fate ; 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey, 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way ; 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night. 
She  stoppM  to  listen,  and  ^he  look'd  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wander'd,  and  was  still  to  learn 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew'not,  but  she  strove  to  know; 
Still  further  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet. 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet : 
And  5 here  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight. 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appeared  to-night; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred. 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread ; 
She  heard  stratige  noises,  and  the  shapes  she  saw    . 
)£  fancied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 
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The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometlnnes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds,  that  flew  tumultuous  on. 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eagle's  speed, 
That  her  soft  light  imprison'd  and  then  freed  ; 
The  fitful  glimmering  through  the  hedge-row  green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene  5 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went* 

To  these  she  listen' d ;  but  new  sounds  were  heard, 
And  sight;  more  startling  to  her  soul  appeared ; 
There  were  low  lengthened  tones  with  sobs  between, 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  seen ; 
She  hurried  on,  and  *  Who  is  there  ? '  she  cried, 

*  A  dying  wretch !  '—was  from  the  earth  replied. 
Ir  was  her  lover,  was  the  man  she  gave. 

The  price  she  paid,  himself  from  death  to  save ; 
With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray. 
While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  shivering  clay 
That  press'd  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  life  away ! 

This  was  the  part  that  duty  bad  her  take. 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake ; 
But  now  they  waked  to  anguish  5  there  came  then, 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  men. 

*  And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is  here  ? 
The  keeper's  wife — Ah !  wonun,  go  not  near ! 
There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all- 
See,  in  his  temples  went  the  fatal  ball ! 

And  James  that  instant,  who  was  then  our  guide. 
Felt  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died ! 
It  was  a  sudd^en  meeting,  and  the  light 
Of  a  doll  moon  made  indistinct  our  flght ; 
He  foremost  fell ! — But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 

See,  here  her  husband's  body — ^but  she  knows 
That  other  dead  !  and  that  her  action  shows. 
Rachel  i  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe  ?— 
She  does  not  hear  us — Whither  will  she  go  ? ' 

Now,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gazed. 
And  they  were  brothers  :  sorrowing  and  amazed. 
On  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  common  softness,  and  a  moral  shame. 

*  Seized  you  the  poachers  ?'  said  my  lord — *  They  fled. 
And  we  pursoed  not,*^one  of  them  was  dead,* 

And 
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And  one  of  us ;  they  hurried  through  the  wood. 
Two  lives  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pursued. 
Two  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers  lost  1 
Enough,  my  lord,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cosct* 

So  many  thought,  and  there  is  found  a  heart 
To  dwell  upon  the  deaths  on  either  part ; 
Since  this  their  morals  have  been  more  correctf 
The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  checked ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care. 
Nor  takes  such  dreadful  vengeance  for  a  hare  i 
The  smugglers  fear,  the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  Heaven's  own  act,  and  reverences  the  law  ) 
There  was,  there  is  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man's  offending  race ; 
Such  acts  will  stamp  their  moral  on  the  soul. 
And  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control* 
Will  to  the  pious  and  the  humble  say. 
Yours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way, 
'Tis  wisdom  to  be  good,  'tis  vutue  to  obey. 

S«  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek. 

Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak ; 

As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold. 

And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold^ 

Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 

Depart  and  mix  in  the  affairs  of  men : 

So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 

It  cannot  lon^r  pain  her,  longer  please. 

But  just  detam  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 

A  gentle  smile  of  pity  or  applause ; 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumberbg  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  aiEurs. 


Thb  Whiti  Hat. 

[From  The  Sun  Newspaper.] 

IN  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 
The  Radicals  had  some  famous  fun ; 
Till  with  King  Charles  they  so  merrily  sped. 
They  first  took  his  crown,  and  then  his  head. 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform, 
To  raise  in  England  a  glorious  stonni 
Till  every  mannis  dinner  has  got^ 
iTor  two-pence  the  loaf»  and  a  penny  the  poL 
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Hampden  and  Pym^  with  their  Radical  diearsy 
Cropt  the  bishops  and  sliced  the  peers  ; 
While  Oliver  kick*d  the  mace  with  an  air» 
And  set  his  own  rump  in  the  Speaker^s  chair* 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform^  &c« 

Oliver  wore  a  broad*brimm'd  hat : 
It  was  not  wUte9  but  no  matter  for  that ; 
For  so  very  broad  its  brim  was  grown. 
That  it  covered  the  altar  and  capp'd  the  throne. 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  8cc, 

Oliver  then  grew  proud  and  high ; 
He  look'd  on  his  comrades  rather  shy ; 
He  spit  in  their  faces,  and  cut  them  aU, 
Till  they  humbly  cried— rGod  save  King  Noll  !-• 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c« 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  .    '    ^ 

Again  shall  be  what  before  has  been ; 
Until  we  reform  both  Church  and  State, 
As  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty*eight« 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c« 

Hampden  and  Pym  were  not  half  as  good  . 
As  Doctor  Watson  and  Thisdevvood ; 
And  Lawyer  Pearson  as  learnedly  spoke 
As  ever  did  Mr.  Solicitor  Coke. 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c. 

And  there's  Henry  Hunt,  the  cock  of  us  all, 
Will  do  the  job  much  better  than  Noll ; 
Whose  beaver  was  never  so  broad  or  flat. 
As  our  King  Harry  the  Ninth's  White  Hat, 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c. 

And  Oliver  had  not  Harry's  way. 
In  making  harangues  from  a  one-horse  day  ; 
Or,  when  ae  had  reached  his  private  ends. 
In  cutting  his  inconvenient  friends. 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c. 

We'll  have  no  pension,  place,  nor  court, 
]^o  King  nor  Recent  to  support  i 
No  priests  to  feed,  no  taxes  to  pay : 
And  we'll  go  to  the  devil  our  own  way. 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  4:c. 
1819.  i  A  Par- 
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A  Parliament  shall  be  held  once  a  year. 
Without  the  presence  of  biihop  or  peer  ; 
And  every  man  be  his  own  law-maker. 
In  right  of  his  single  vote  and  acre. 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c. 

Reform  like  this  we  Radicals  choose. 
Who  have  something  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ; 
Unlike  Sir  Frank,  and  the  Whiggish  train. 
Who  have  something  to  lose  and  nothing  to  ganu 
Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform,  &c. 

Now  march,  my  boys,  in  your  Radical  rags  j 
Handle  your  sticks,  and  flourish  your  flags ; 
Till  we  lay  the  Throne  and  the  Alur  flar, 
With  a  whisk  of  Harry  the  Ninth's  White  Hat ! 
And  hey  for  Radical  Reform, 
To  raise  in  England  a  glorious  storm  ; 
And  level  each  purse-proud  aristocrat^ 
With  a  whisk  of  Harry  the  Ninth's  White  Hat. 


The  Backvoodsman  and  his  Family  floating  down  the  Ohio. 

[From  The  Backwoodsman,  an  American  Poem, 
by  Mr.  Paulsok.]] 

AS  down  Ohio's  ever-ebbins;  tide, 
Oarless  and  sailless  silenuy  they  glide. 
How  still  the  scene,  how  lifeless,  yet  how  hir. 
Was  the  lone  land  that  met  the  strangers  there ! 
No  smiling  villages,  or  curling  smoke. 
The  busy  naunts  of  busy  men  bespoke. 
No  solitary  hut,  the  banks  along, 
Sent  forth  blithe  Labour's  homely  rustic  song : 
No  urchin  gambol'd  on  the  smooth  white  sand. 
Or  hurl'd  the  skipping  stone  with  playful  hand, 
While  playmate  dog  plungjed  in  the  clear  blue  ware. 
And  swam  in  vain  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 
Where  now  are  seen,  along  the  river  side, 
Young  busy  towns  in  buxom  painted  pride. 
And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  with  riches  crown'd, 
To  distant  Orleans  or  St.  Louis  bound. 
Nothing  appeared,  but  Nature  unsubdued. 
One  endless,  noiseless,  woodland  solitude. 
Or  boundless  prairie,  that  aye  seem'd  to  be 
As  level  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea  ; 
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They  seem'd  to  breathe  in  this  wide  world  aloDe» 
Heirs  of  the  Earth— the  land  was  all  their  own! 

•Twas  evening  now*-the  hour  of  toil  was  o'er. 
Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore. 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep. 
And  spring  upon  and  murder  them  in  sleep; 
So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way. 
And  'twas  a  night  might  Siame  the  fairest  day. 
So  stilly  so  bright,  so  tranquil  ivas  its  rdgn. 
They  cared  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again. 
The  Moon  high  wheel'd  the  distant  hills  above, 
Silver'd  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove. 
That  as  the  wooing  ze^yrs  on  it  fell, 
Whisper'd  it  loved  the  gentle  visit  well- 
That  fair-faced  orb  alone  to  move  appeared. 
That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 
No  deep-mouth'd  hoand  the  hunter's  haunt  betray'd ; 
No  lights  upon  the  shore  or  waters  play'd  ; 
No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air, 
To  tell  the  wanderers  man  was  nestling  there ; 
While  e'en  the  froward  babe  in  mother's  arms, 
Lull'd  by  the  scene,  suppress'd  its  loud  alarms. 
And,  yielding  to  that  moment's  tranqiul  sway. 
Sunk  on  the  breast,  and  slept  its  rage  awayv 
All  all  was  still,  on  gliding  bark  and  shore. 
As  if  the  Earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more ; 
Life  seem'd  extinct,  as  when  the  World  first  smiled. 
Ere  Adam  was  a  dupe,  or  Eve  beguiled* 

In  such  a  scene  the  Soul  oft  walks  abroad. 
For  Silence  is  the  energy  of  God  ! 
Not  in  the  blackest  Tempest's  midnight  scowl, 
The  Earthquake's  rocking,  or  the  Whirlwind's  howl. 
Not  from  the  crashing  thunder*rifted  cloud 
Does  His  immortal  mandate  speak  so  loud. 
As  when  the  silent  Night  around  her  throws 
Her  star-bespangled  mantle  of  repose ; 
Thunder  and  Whirlwind  and  the  Earth's  dread  shake 
The  selfish  thoughts  of  man  alone  awake } 
His  lips  may  prate  of  Heaven,  but  all  his  fears 
Are  for  himself,  though  pious  he  appears. 
But  when  all  Nature  sleeps  in  tranquil  smiles. 
What  sweet  yet  lofty  thought  the  soul  beguiles  I 
There  *s  not  an  object  'neath  the  Moon's  bright  oeam. 
There  's  not  a  shadow  dark'ning  on  the  stream. 
There 's  not  a  star  that  jewels  yonder  skies, 
Whose  blight  reflection  on  the  water  lies, 
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That  does  not  in  the  lifted  mind  nwake 

Thoughts  that  of  love  and  Heaven  alike  partake  ; 

While  all  its  newly  waken'd  feelincrs  prove. 

That  Love  is  Heaven,  and  God  the  Soul  of  Love. 

In  such  sweet  times  the  spirit  rambles  forth 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  this  grov'ling  £anh» 

Expatiates  in  a  brighter  world  than  thist 

And  plunging  in  the  Future's  dread  abyss. 

Proves  an  existence  separate,  and  refined. 

By  leaving  its  frail  tenement  behind* 

So  felt  our  Basil,  as  he  sat  the  while. 

Guiding  his  boat  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile* 

For  there  are  thoughts  which  God  alike  has  given 

To  high  and  low—and  these  are  thoughts  of  Heaven. 


THE  END. 
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